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‘WHEN will the learned man appear,’ asks Harnack, 
speaking of the Apocrypha, ‘who will at length throw 
light upon these writings ?’ The answer, so far as concerns 
the Book of Wisdom, is ‘Never.’ No learned man will 
ever be able to explain the mind of an author who did 
not know it himself. Such attempts have been made in 
respect of modern writers, and the result has been unsatis- 
factory. With regard to the ‘Wisdom of Solomon,’ the 
time of theories is past. They must still be chronicled, 
but they are never final. All that remains is to secure 
a rational exegesis, for which much has yet to be done. 
For such exegesis Grimm’s admirable Commentary must 
always be the foundation. For the summary of the 
views of previous critics, for the collection of parallel 
and illuminative passages, and for rational explanation 
of difficulties, the work stands by itself. Yet it has its 
faults. Far too little attention is paid to the last chapters 
of the book, which are indeed generally neglected as of 
little philosophical interest. Theologically, as a matter 
of fact, and as representing a distinctly Egypto-Hebraic 
point of view of God’s Providence, they are infinitely 
more interesting than the first part, and that they were 


full of difficulty even for ancient readers is shown by the 
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number of variations of interpretation in the versions, 
far more numerous than in the earlier chapters. Yet 
these are almost entirely neglected by Grimm, who does 
not even notice the strange aberrations (or paraphrases) 
of the Peshitto-Syriac. Moreover, the number of his false 
citations is amazing. In many cases this is probably due 
to the printer’s error, but not always; the present editor 
has collected upwards of seventy such mistakes—a warn- 
ing that the book must be treated with the greatest 
caution in this respect. 

The present editor had purposed, and did to a certain 
extent execute, a careful study of the older commentators 
enumerated in Mr. Deane’s Bibliography of ‘Wisdom.’ | 
He quickly found that, with the exception of the merely 
homiletic writers, there were few indeed whose conclusions 
had not been briefly and acutely summarised by Grimm. — 
Exception must be made in the case of Holkot, whose 
merits are hereafter discussed, and whose works Grimm 
seems to have as a rule neglected. Nor is he quite fair 
to the brilliantly original work of Bretschneider, among 
later critics. But with the writings called forth by the 
famous German ‘ Apokryphenfrage’ (which often con- 
tained a good deal more than mere polemic) he was 
thoroughly acquainted, and gives us the results. 

Grimm’s work, in the form of a judicious adaptation 
(at times a translation), was presented to English readers 
by Dr. Farrar in the Speaker's Commentary. He added 
to it much illustration from modern and especially English 
sources, and, best of all, he supplemented his author’s 

1 Eig. on 147, after enumerating passages, quite correctly, where 


€vdov means the cross of Christ, Grimm subjoins Acts-16%4, where it 
means ‘the stocks.’ 
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jejune notes on the last ten chapters so effectively that he 
‘is cited by modern German critics (under the name of 
‘Wace’!) as an independent authority. Unhappily Dr. 
Farrar did not verify Grimm’s references,! and he quoted 
books which he had never seen. Yet at the time of its 
appearance (1888), and for long after, his work was far 
the best available for English students. In many respects 
it is so still. 

A few years before the appearance of the Speaker's 
Commentary, in 1881, Mr. Deane had published his 
elaborate edition of the Old Latin, the Greek Text, and the 
Authorised Version. To this work, with its full citations 
from the Fathers and its commonsense way of dealing 
with difficulties, the editor must acknowledge his great 
indebtedness. Mr. Deane’s estimate of Philo’s philosophy, 
in his Introduction, is severe; but no one who has had 
to read through the hazy and often contradictory lucu- 
brations of the old Alexandrian will deny that it is to 
some extent deserved. On the other hand, he speaks 
too slightingly of Bissell’s American edition of the 
Apocrypha, which certainly contains some remarkable 
interpretations,” but of which the greatest fault is certainly 
not that it ‘seems to be chiefly a compilation from 

1 A single instance may suffice. Grimm on Wisdom 14° quoted 
the famous ‘Illi robur et aes triplex’ as from the second ode of Horace, 
Book I. (the equally famous ‘Jam satis terris’). Farrar copies the 
error! As to the second charge: he cites Noack (Introd., 413 n.) as 
saying that ‘Apollos wrote (Wisdom) with the help of St. Paul.’ 
Now Noack’s point is to prove the antagonism between Apollos and 
St. Paul. For other instances see the notes. : 

Siegfried in Hast. D. B., iv. 9314, cites the works of Farrar and 
Deane as ‘recent English translations.’ Both adopt the Authorised 


Version as their text. 
t Figs 1g \8. 
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German sources.’ Dr. Bissell’s ‘ Introductions’ are often 
excellent. 

Quite recently there has appeared a small edition of 
the Book of Wisdom, with Introduction and Notes by 
Mr, J. A. F. Gregg. Nominally part of the Cambridge 
Series ‘for Schools and Colleges,’ this little book really 
embodies, especially in the Introduction, some of the 
most valuable results of modern criticism. The notes are 
excellent in respect of exegesis, but from the necessary 
limitations imposed on such a work do not deal with 
many questions which are here discussed. 

The edition of ‘Wisdom’ by the late Father Cornely 
(Paris, 1910), revised by Zorell, appeared just in time to 
be utilised by the present editor. It contains undoubtedly 
the best commentary which has yet been published. The 
writer is distinguished both for his lucidity of thought and 
the candour of his statements. He is by no means 
wedded, like so many of his predecessors, to the Latin 
version (cf. his notes on 174, 181), and he does not 
hesitate to adopt the opinions of ‘ Acatholici’ when they 
appear the better, citing the English version at times 
with approval. His knowledge of the early commentators 
is superior even to that of Grimm. 

He has, however, his limitations. Apart from the 
onerous task, imposed on all members of his church, of 
defending the canonicity of the book, and to that end 
explaining away the blunders of Pseudo-Solomon, he 
exhibits certain idiosyncrasies. He holds to the idea 
that the picture of the persecuted Righteous Man in 
chap. 2 refers distinctly to the suffering Christ, and he 
refuses to acknowledge that the ‘Wisdom’ of the first 
nine chapters is tacitly forgotten in the last ten. He even 
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insists, in spite of the strongest internal evidence, that the 
person addressed in chaps. 11-12 is not God but Wisdom, 
though he acknowledges that such Wisdom is there and 
thereafter treated merely as an attribute of God. On the 
other hand, he brushes aside without hesitation the time- 
honoured efforts to extract from the book authority for 
modern Roman doctrines. See his note on ‘refrigerium’ 
in 4% Lastly, we may note that he has little or no 
acquaintance with the Rabbinic legends and ideas by 
which so many passages of ‘Wisdom’ can be elucidated. 

Within the last thirty years the recognition of the 
arbitrary nature of the Jewish canon of Scripture, and the 
awakened interest in the documents which form the 
‘bridge’ between Old and New Testament doctrine, have 
produced a number of works of which the result at least 
should be presented to the student of ‘Wisdom.’ Some 
writers, as Bois, Bertholet, André, Grafe, Siegfried (in his 
all too brief Commentary appended to his translation in 
Kautzsch’s Apokryphen), and Zenner, deal directly with 
the text of the book; while among collateral works those 
of Edmund Pfleiderer, Schwally, Charles, Bousset, Mar- 
goliouth, Weber, Lincke, Deissmann, Drummond, and 
others furnish invaluable side-lights. To these should be 
added numerous articles in Hastings’ Déctionary, in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, and in the new edition of Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklopedie. The contribution of Mr. F. C. 
Porter to our knowledge of ‘Wisdom’s’ psychology is 
dealt with here in a separate Additional Note. 

Nor should it be forgotten that within the period men- 
tioned many monumental works of criticism, for the 
knowledge of which English scholars were once condemned 
to wait for a translation often inadequate and sometimes 
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misleading, have, owing to the increasing knowledge of 
German in this country, been rendered accessible to 
multitudes of Biblical students. Gfrorer, Gratz, Langen, 
Bruch, Budde, Duhm, can now be read in their mother- 
tongue, and the advantage to English theological know- 
ledge has been incalculable, from the side both of con- 
structive and destructive criticism. 

From the Revised Version little or no assistance has 
been derived. It is perhaps the least successful of 
the translations of the Apocrypha undertaken by 
the revisers. It is diffuse without being explanatory ; 
and it includes some of the worst faults which made 
the New Testament revision fail, eg, the attempt to 
represent the same Greek word by the same English 
word in whatever sense it occurs. In the case of the 
author of Wisdom, who, with a vocabulary at once limited 
and peculiar, had to make the same Greek word serve as 
the equivalent for many ideas, this is especially unhappy. 
The best renderings will generally be found, not in the 
text, but in the margin of the Revised Version.! 

On two points the editor has ventured to differ from 
his predecessors: on one, from most; on the other, from 
practically all. He cannot accept the assumption that 
the Book of Wisdom is a homogeneous whole, written 
by the same pen, at the same time, and with the same 
purpose. Secondly, a careful study of. the text has 
convinced him that the author did not really know 
Greek. For both these views he trusts that he has sub- 
mitted sufficient grounds. The establishment of the 


_! For an instance of something like absolute mistranslation see 15°, 
where the meaning of épyera: eis seems to be completely misunder- 
stood. 
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second would at all events clear away a_ sla ee 
difficulties from the interpretation of ‘Wisdom.’ 

The text adopted for translation is Swete’s, but with 
occasional corrections from Fritzsche, chiefly on the 
ground of the closer correspondence of the latter with 
the ancient versions. These the editor has examined 
and utilised to the best of his ability, and in particular he 
has used throughout the Hexaplar version of the Syriac, 
which has been greatly neglected, as reputed to be a 
mere slavish version of the Septuagint text. But which 
text? The whole importance of the version depends 
upon that. 

Quotations, where it aa iat they wou tended to 
elucidation, have been given in full, even at the risk of 
considerably increasing the volume of the book. It is 
unfair to expect the ordinary student to spend time over 
the consultation of every authority quoted; it is still 
more disappointing for him to look out a reference with 
pains and trouble, and to find that the merest verbal 

1 Dr. J. H. Moulton, in his admirable ‘Prolegomena,’ writes as 
follows of the New Testament authors: ‘There is not the slightest 
presumption against the use of Greek in writings purporting to 
emanate from the circle of the first believers. They would write as 
men who had used the language from boyhood, not as foreigners 
painfully expressing themselves in an imperfectly known idiom. . . . 
It does not appear that any of them used Greek as we may sometimes 
find cultivated foreigners using English, obviously translating out of 
their own language as they go along.’ This is no doubt absolutely 
true with regard to the New Testament authors: they wrote the 
xown ; but Pseudo-Solomon does not write the xowy. He writes 
classical Greek exactly as Dr. Moulton’s cultivated foreigner would 
write English—with a scanty vocabulary and a tendency to old- 
fashioned forms of expression. It is much to be desired that some 


critic of Dr. Moulton’s capacity and knowledge would turn his 
attention to the Greek of ‘Wisdom.’ 
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correspondence is contained in the passage cited. The 
references to Philo, it may be remarked, are given, in 
accordance with modern. usage, to the sections of the 
various books and not, as in the old cumbrous system, to 
the volumes and pages of Mangey’s edition. 


A. T. S. GOODRICK. 


WINTERBOURNE RECTORY, 
October 1912. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. Wisdom and the Hebrew Canon. 


THE study of the non-canonical books of the Old Testament should 
be at the present day of peculiar interest. The progress of Biblical 
criticism, with the introduction of sounder methods of interpretation, 
has inclined us to reconsider the subject of inspiration, and the ques- 
tion may well be raised whether there are not books outside the Canon 
which are more deserving of inclusion than some of those which have 
gained admission.® e 

Of such outside works the book of Wisdom stands out foremost with 
its noble statement of the doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, 
its indignant denunciation of idolatry at a time when such denun- 
ciation may have been dangerous, and its firm stand against the 
Epicureanism which was sapping the very foundations of Jewish 
morality and belief. So exalted indeed are the sentiments of the 
writer that he has been, as we shall see, claimed as one of the fore- 
most teachers of the early Christian Church. On what ground his 
book was never admitted to the Canon we do not know. Possibly he 
was after all too late; possibly his unfortunate parade of Greek 
learning disgusted the Jewish doctors. 


a Ryle, Canon of 0. T.,171. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 280, states that ‘ when 
after the destruction of Jerusalem Jewish learning reorganised itself at Jamnia 
(45 leagues south of Jaffa), the view that the Song and Koheleth ‘‘defile the 
hands,” @.e, are holy Scriptures, was brought forward in a synod held about 
A.D. 90, and finally sanctioned in a second synod held a.p. 118. The 
arguments urged on both sides were such as belong to an uncritical age. No 
attempt was made to penetrate into the spirit and object of Koheleth, but 
test-passages were singled out. The heretically sounding words in 11% were 
at first held by some to be decisive against the claim of canonicity ; but, we are 
told, when the ‘‘ wise men” took the close of the verse into consideration (‘‘ but 
know that for all this God will bring thee into the judgment”) they exclaimed, 
$‘Solomon has spoken appropriately.”’ Dr. Cheyne adds (281) that ‘there was 
even as late as 4.D. 90 a chance for any struggling book (e.g. Sirach) to find its 
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It is, moreover, high time that the value of the so-called Apocryphal 
books (we shall use the term ‘apocryphic’ as not implying the idea of 
falsification or forgery which attaches to the other word) should be 
recognised, not merely on the ground of their intrinsic merit, but also 
because they represent a transition stage between the doctrines of 
the Old and New Testaments. The more the nature of the gap be- 
tween these has been recognised, and the more clearly the distinct 
points of view which the Old and the New Dispensations afford have 
been set forth, the more men’s attention has been directed to the 
Apocrypha. Under this name we include not only the books recog- 
nised as deutero-canonical by Jerome and the Fathers, but also the 
rich stores of kindred literature which modern research has unearthed 
or recalled to notice. Among the former ‘ Wisdom’ easily holds the 
first place. Valued by the early Christians for the beauty of its dic- 
tion and of its ideas, it now occupies a higher place as introducing us 
to the mind of a man who stood at the very turning-point of belief; a 
Jew so advanced in his opinions that inconsiderate critics have even 

“called him Christian. 

Of this intermediate literature we recognise three distinct classes 
or currents, answering to the local conditions of the dispersed Jews. 
We have first the purely Palestinian school, represented by Siracides, 
1 Maccabees, Judith, and the book of Jubilees. They keep to the old 
ways; their one concern is with the observance of the Law and the 
respect due to the Temple. They exhibit no ideas with regard to a 
future state, and they cling to the old doctrine of retribution meted 
out by God to the righteous and to the wicked in this life. In the 


way into the Canon.’ But Budde (Althebr. Lit., p. 2) goes further. As late as 
125 a.D., he says, there was a dispute as to the admission of the Song and Eccle- 
siastes. It is true that we find no mention of the rejected candidature of any 
book ; but the Rabbis seem to have proceeded on two principles—(1) that books 
which claimed an authorship older than Moses (e.g. Enoch) were not genuine ; 
(2) that Apocalyptic works must be excluded. For this latter there was a rea- 
son; Christian writers had already begun to employ such books for their own 
ends. See also Bertholet in the same volume, p. 338, on the use of the Jewish 
Apocalypses by Christian writers, and F. C. Porter in Hast. D. B.,i. 114a. So 
Corn. 4 Lapide says that the Jews rejected Wisdom because the death of Christ 
was there predicted. For the views of the Western Fathers on the Canon, see the 
full and clear account in Salmon’s Introduction to the Speaker’s Apocrypha, 
vol. i. pp. xxv-xxviii,‘and Bissell, Introd. 51 sqg., cf. Aug. de Doctr. Ohr., ii. 8, 
who practically maintains the absolute right of the Church to say whatis canoni- 
cal and what is not; and he is speaking of O.T. as well as N.T, 
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book of Judith in particular we have the old idea of Yahwe as the 
national God, protecting his own at the expense of other nations, and 
even countenancing the base assassination of Holofernes as he had 
countenanced that of Sisera. To the second class belong those works 
which, though chiefly of Palestinian origin, are deeply affected by 
views imbibed during the captivity from the followers of Zoroaster. 
These are 2 Maccabees, Baruch, the additions to Daniel, and, most 
of all, on the score of local origin as well as of content, Tobit. In 
these books we find the Resurrection of the Just plainly set forth, 
coupled with elements which had but little influence in the ancient 
Jewish theology. We have a doctrine of angels approaching to that 
of mediaeval times, accompanied by a similar development of belief 
as to demonic interference; we have hints of miraculous interference 
in the most trifling affairs of domestic life; and we have the efficacy 
of prayer for the dead plainly stated. We have, in short, signs of inter- 
mediate opinion; a distinct variation from Old Testament doctrine; a 
distinct approximation to that of the New. 

But most important of all is the Jewish-Alexandrian class, which 
represents not merely the growth of Jewish opinion, unfertile in itself 
and yet capable of development when assisted from without, but also 
the assimilation of Hellenic elements. To this class we may assign 
without hesitation 1 Esdras, the Prayer of Manasses, and Wisdom. 

On the merits and value of our book the most diverse opinions have 
been held and expressed. Thestorm of controversy which began with 
the decision of the Bible Society to exclude the Apocrypha from their 
editions in 1827 involved ‘Wisdom’ in the general denunciation of 
books as widely different from it as‘ Bel and the Dragon.’* We can 
here only refer to the great dispute over the retention of the Apocrypha 
which raged in Germany in the early fifties of the last century. Con- 
servative Lutherans like Stier and Hengstenberg, as well as liberal 
theologians like Bleek, were rightly in favour of the toleration of the 
books on precisely the grounds laid down in our own Articles. But 
the great value of the discussion was that it suggested a deeper study 
of the Apocrypha than had hitherto been known. The work of its 
opponents, like Keerl, is most important. With regard to English 
scholars of the time, one can only suppose that their knowledge of 
‘Wisdom’ in particular was most superficial. Brucker’s History of 
Philosophy was their text-book, and when Brucker insisted on dis- 


a For specimens of the unmeasured language used with regard to the Apo: 
cerypha in general, cf. Fairweather in Hast. D. B., v: 2738. 
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covering Platonism, Stoicism, the anima mundi, and what not, in 
every chapter of ‘ Wisdom,’ they blindly followed him. Burton’s 
Bampton Lectures are a good example of such criticism, and Payne- 
Smith’s words (Bamp. Lect., p. 368) are worth quoting: ‘It is in the 
book of Wisdom that we find the open expression of those philosophi- 
cal opinions which finally ruined the Alexandrian school. .. . Nothing 
can be more unsound than its philosophy, and it did introduce into 
the Church principles contrary to the teaching of the New Testament.’ 
He cites three points: (1) the eternity of matter, (2) the pre-existence 
of souls, (3) the inherent badness of matter and of the body, But 
the extremest views naturally were those of the Evangelical school in 
the Church. We may cite one specimen from Gurney’s Dictionary of 
the Bible (1828): ‘Sundry phrases of it seem taken out of the prophets 
and even the New Testament. Some will have Philo the Jew to be 
the author of it, but he seems rather to have been a fraudulent Chris- 
tian. He talks as if souls were lodged in bodies according to their 
former merits; makes the murder of Abel the cause of the flood ; re- 
presents the Egyptians as plagued by their own idols, though it is 
certain they never worshipped frogs or locusts; and calls the divine 
Logos or second person of the Trinity a vapour and stream.’ On the 
other hand, appreciation at the present day goes too far, as when 
André (Les Apocryphes de l Ancien Test., Florence, 1903, p. 312) says 
that ‘Wisdom’ contains the first attempt at a systematic Jewish 
philosophy. Theocratic Monotheism has no place for philosophy ; 
and Pseudo-Solomon is nothing if not unsystematic. 

Nevertheless, the book has been repeatedly used in the Christian 
Church as of evidential value. It was employed in the Trinitarian 
controversies, in which the attributes of Wisdom were connected 
sometimes with the person of the Son, sometimes with that of the 
Holy Ghost. Methodius used Chap. 4 in pleading for the monastic 
and conventual life. Chap. 2 was quoted against the Jews to support 
the view of a suffering and not a triumphant Messiah. Chap. 3 is an 
encouragement for martyrdom. St. Augustine used the words as to 
the inherited guilt of the Canaanites in his argument against the 
Pelagian heresy; and the ‘idolatry’ chapters were naturally quoted 
in the Iconoclastic disputes (Church Quart. Rev., Apr. 1879). Lastly, 
the pseudo-Dionysius in the treatise De divinis nominibus uses the 
passage in 8? epaotijs éyevduny Tod kdddovs adrjs as a justification of 
the erotic or passionate form of devotion, of which enough is said in 
the notes on the text. The book was continually used by the Christian 
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Fathers for centuries, during which, according to Freudenthal,? it 
remained unrecognised by the Jews. 


§ 2 Date of Composition. 


The question of date is in the case of the book of Wisdom of great 
importance, and that for two reasons: the first concerning its position 
in the development of Jewish Eschatology; the other affecting the 
question of the purpose which the author had in view in composing 
it. We may here summarise briefly what will be more fully treated of 
hereafter. (1) If the date of the writing be pushed as far back as the 
earliest period assigned to it by any reasonable critics—say 200 B.c.— 
then it represents a most remarkable step forward in the doctrine of 
the Resurrection and ofa future life. If, on the other hand, we accept 
the opinion, now more and more advocated, that the book was com- 
posed in the reign of Caligula (37-41 a.p.),” then it contains little more 
than the formulation of a belief already current among a large section 
of the Jewish people ;° a belief in the Resurrection of the Dead and 
the Life Everlasting. (2) Again, if we accept the earlier date, the 
persecutions indicated must almost certainly be those alleged to have 
taken place under the Egyptian Ptolemies. No authoritative writer 
considers that the oppression of the Jews by the kings of Syria can 
be referred to. Butif Egyptian persecution be in question, then the 
purpose of the book is little more than an exhortation to hold fast by 
God and his Providence, and to resist the temptations of idolatry. 
If, however, we adopt the latter date, there is much ground for accept- 
ing the theory that ‘ Wisdom’ has, to begin with, a distinct and definite 
aim: that it is directed against those renegade Jews who, embracing 
heathenism, had risen high in imperial favour and held great offices 


oJ. Q. R., iti, (1891) 722 sqq. 

> Bousset, Theolog. Rundschau, 1902, p. 185. 

¢ The whole question of the differences of the opposing sects of Pharisees and 
Sadducees, and in particular of their antagonistic views on the subject of the 
Resurrection, is involved in obscurity. Cf. Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, ili. 
647 sqg., who thinks that the Sadducees admitted a life after death in some 
form, but not future rewards and punishments. There can be little doubt that 
Josephus is a bad authority on the subject; he is too much concerned with the 
laudation of the Essenes. Yet not only Christian authority (Mk. 1212, Acts 23 8) 
ascribes to the Sadducees denial of the Resurrection, but at least one Talmudic 
tract (Sanhedrin, 164, quoted by Gratz) testifies to the same effect. 
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under the Roman government. They are regarded as oppressors * 
(chap. 1), as epicureans (chap. 2), and as idolaters: and certainly, if 
this view be accepted, the purport of the book becomes clear and its 
violent rhetoric more justified. 

We turn our attention, therefore, in the first place, to this 
question of date. And we may at once accept the common decision 
that the book was written later than the ‘Septuagint’ and earlier 
than those New Testament books in which it is quoted or referred to. 
The writer's acquaintance with the Greek Old Testament is plain 
enough, 67 od yap tmooredcira mpdcwmov 6 mdvtwv Seordrys is from 
Deut. 117, ob py brooreikn mpdcwmov avOparov. So also 114 €dd6q 
avrois ex mérpas dxpordpov vdwp from Deut. 81, rod efayayovrTos 
go. éx mérpas akporduouv myyiv vdatos; and though the allusion in 
128 to the ‘hornets’ of Ex. 23%8, etc., shows no verbal identity, wip 
prcyopevoy ev rH yadraty 167 is Ex. 94 with the single change of 
hrcyopevov for Proyifov. But the question is set at rest by two pas- 
sages. In15!0 Wisdom has ovodds 7 kapoia abrod directly from Isa. 44%, 
where the present Hebrew text reads ‘he feedeth on ashes’; and again 
in 312 évedpevowper Tov Sixaoy dre Sicypnaros jpiv eos is from Isa. 31° 
Sjowper Tov Sikaov dru Svaxpyoros nuiv éor. which is the Greek trans- 
lation of the Hebrew, ‘say ye to the righteous that it shall be well 
with him.’ 

These are decisive proofs that the writer knows the Septuagint ; 


a In the passage of Philo generally quoted as condemnatory of the apostates 
(De Confus. Ling., $2), it is noteworthy that their fault is stated rather as in- 
tellectual than moral. They deride the law. of pév duvcxepalvovres 7H marply 
mwoXtrela (which seems to fix the charge on renegade Jews) Wéyov kal Kary- 
yoplay del rev vouww weheTOrTes, ToUTOLS Kal Tots TapamAnalots, ws dv ériBaOpacs 
THs dbedTnTos avTav, of SvoceBeis, xp&vTal, pacKovTes, Ere voy ceuvnyopetre wept 
Tov dvaTeTaypévww ws Tors dAnOelas Kavdvas avTis weptexdyTwy, KTA. Philo did 
not see that it was his own explaining away of the historical facts which encour- 
aged such apostasy. In De Migr. Abr., §16(the whole section), he protests against 
the idea that the law can be neglected on account of its spiritual signification, 
For an example of such ideas (the spiritual observance of the law) cf. Aristeas, 
234. The highest glory is ‘to honour God, not with gifts and sacrifices, but by 
purity of soul and pious belief.’ We see here plainly the decay of belief in the 
purely ceremonial ordinances. 

For an instance of the fidelity of the apostates to their Egyptian lords, cf. the 
case of Dositheus (3 Macc, 1%), who saved the life of Ptolemy Philopator. 
Edersheim (Hist. of the Jewish Nation, 71) makes out a good case for Tiberius 
Alexander in his suppression of the tumults at Alexandria. The Jews had 
actually attempted to set fire to the amphitheatre and destroy the multitudes 
therein assembled. 
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but they do not justify Farrar (4200) in saying that he ‘could not have 
known Hebrew.’ St. Paul is represented in the Acts (13343!) as quot- 
ing not only the Septuagint but its peculiar translations. Yet no one 
argues that he did not know the original. 

We have, therefore, the ‘date of the Septuagint’ * as fixing the 
earliest time at which our book could have been written. But this 
date is almost no date at all. The idea of the simultaneous or even 
contemporary translation of the books of the Old Testament has long 
ago been given up, and it is recognised that the narrowest time-limit 
which can be assigned to the compilation of the Greek Old Testament 
is that of 283-205 B.c. (the reigns of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Euergetes, 
and Philopator). No book of which the author can be proved to have 
known the Septuagint can be dated earlier than 210 B.c. 

On the other hand, a date, not much more definite, is fixed as the 
latest at which the book can have been composed, by the quotation 
of it by New Testament writers. The question of such quotation 
becomes, therefore, of considerable importance. 

Before entering upon it, we may dismiss in a few words the matter of 
the relation or want of relation between ‘ Wisdom’ and Philo. Philo’s 
lifetime may be roughly put between 20 B.c. and 45 a.p., and if there 
were the slightest reference in him to Wisdom or in Wisdom to him, 
we should have some vague indication of date. But no such allusions 
can be traced, and we are left to the & priori conjectures of scholars, 
Schiirer (Jewish People, Eng. tr., 1. iii. 234) argues that, as the Pseudo- 
Solomon’s standpoint is a preliminary step to Philo’s, he must precede 
Philo, Farrar, on the contrary (4216), thinks that he must be later ; 
for, ‘if he had preceded Philo, some traces of the powerful style and 
individuality and phraseology of the Pseudo-Solomon must surely 
have been observable in the voluminous pages of the Jewish Theoso- 
phist.’ The argument is not without force; but the conflicting views 


a Jt is noteworthy, though it militates against the theory of the late origin 
of ‘Wisdom,’ that the books especially quoted by Pseudo-Solomon were pre- 
cisely those which are supposed to have been first translated. 

For a clear and succinct account of the probable origin of the Septuagint, see 
besides Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, Salmon’s Introduc- 
tion to the Apocrypha (Speaker's Com.), § 22. For its date cf. Schtirer, Jewish 
People in the Time of Christ (Eng. tr.), Div. 11. vol. iii. 161, 201. The earliest 
writer who quotes it seems to be a certain Demetrius, about 210 B.c., but even 
then it is possible that some books remained untranslated. Gratz (Gesch. der 
Juden, iii, 623) puts Demetrius much later, and indeed refers the whole Septua- 
gint to a date not earlier than 150 B.c. Cf. Swete, Zntroduction, p. 17. 
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are almost reconciled if we suppose, as we shall find reason to do, 
that the two writers are nearly contemporary. In that case Farrar’s 
further position, that we have here ‘anauthor who was familiar with 
the speculations of Philo, but who regarded them from a completely 
independent point of view,’ may be fully justified. 

In dealing with quotations by New Testament writers it is hardly 
necessary to premise that great care is necessary in eliminating all 
apparent correspondences which may proceed from a source common 
to both authors; of this striking instances will be found in the addi- 
tional note on St. Paul’s supposed references to Wisdom ; and, indeed, 
we can hardly ever be sure that such a common source does not exist 
in any given case. Nevertheless the resemblances of language and of 
ideas are here too striking to be neglected. 

1. The coincidence—to call it nothing more—of the language of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews with that of Wisdom is remarkable, and indeed 
gave rise to somewhat extravagant theories, hereafter to be mentioned. 
A few instances willsuffice. In Heb. 1° the unusual phrase dravyacpa 
tns S6&ns avrov corresponds to Wisd. 7° dravyacpa hwrtis aidiov, where 
it is applied to copia. Again, the words rézos peravoias in Wisd, 121° 
are repeated in Heb. 1217. Here, indeed, the verbal resemblances 
cease, except for madeia in the sense of disciplinary suffering, used 
repeatedly in Heb. 12°11 andalso in Wisd. 35 (raSevbévres) ; &Bacrs for 
the result and end of life in Heb. 137 and Wisd. 2!, and Ocparwy used of 
Moses as the ‘ servant’ of the Lord in Heb. 3 and Wisd. 1721, the word 
not occurring elsewherein the New Testament. But besides these there 
seem to be genuine resemblances of thought in Heb. 412-13, Wisd. 724 
(cf. also 1°), where the word * of God in the first case and his wisdom 
in the latter is spoken of as ‘quick to discern the thoughts and 
intents of the heart’; and again the description of ‘ the true tabernacle 
which the Lord pitched, not man’ in Heb. 8? is compared with that in 
Wisd. 9°, ‘the holy tabernacle which thou hast prepared from the 
beginning.’ Other supposed correspondences quoted by Plumptre 
(Expositor, Series 1. i. 333-9) are too vague to be of value. 


a Any attempt to argue (as Drummond, Philo Judcus, i. 187, seems inclined 
to do) that the Septuagint held a ‘Logos theory’ from their occasional transla- 
tion of AYA IDI by Adyos is hopeless. They constantly render the same phrase 
by pha beo8 (cf. Exod. 10°, 1 Sam. 31, etc.), and as Freudenthal (J.Q. R., iii. 728) 
remarks, they were wretched translators with no knowledge of Greek philo- 
sophy. Drummond is compelled to say (139) that the ‘word of the Lord to 
some extent stands in opposition to the later idea of the Logos.’ Asa matter 
of fact, has it any connection with it at all? 
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We turn as of course to the sententious and practical Epistle of 
St. James for references to the ‘sapiential’ literature current in his 
time, and we are not disappointed. But naturally he makes most use 
of the wise maxims of the son of Sirach, from whom heseems at times 
to quote directly : e.g. 115, ‘Let no man say when he is tempted, Iam 
tempted of God,’ compared with Ecclus. 1511, ‘Say not thou, It is 
through the Lord that I fell away,’ ete. There are no such close 
correspondences with the book of Wisdom; but Dr. Mayor, in his 
edition of the Epistle (pp. Ixxv-vi), has collected some ten instances 
which certainly seem to show that the writer knew the work of the 
Pseudo-Solomon and was imbued with his views. The oppression of 
the just man, the value of suffering as a means of education, the 
strong condemnation of slander and backbiting, are ideas common? 
to both; but the verbal resemblances are few indeed, except perhaps 
kataAavetv and xaradadia in Jas. 41! and Wisd. 1", while in one 
instance (Jas. 4 compared with Wisd. 24) the New Testament writer 
seems to adopt the very view which Pseudo-Solomon condemns: the 
likeness between chap. 4'4 and Wisd. 24 is very close indeed. But 
St. James uses the very phraseology of Wisdom’s epicureans to rebuke 
the far-reaching schemes of avaricious men. He refers to Wisdom, 
and that in terms which might well have been used by the Pseudo- 
Solomon (317); and there is even a hint of a personification, but none 
of a separate entity. 

But the most remarkable verbal correspondence with Wisdom to be 
found in the New Testament, apart from those passages of St. Paul 
where the similarity is explained by derivation from a common source, 
is undoubtedly to be found in 1 Pet. 1%’, compared with Wisd. 35®, 
A parallel arrangement will make this clear. 





1 Peter. Wisdom. 
€v @ ayaddaoGe drlyov Gpre el kai ddiya madevbevres péyaha 
Séov AumNOévTes ev motkidous evepyernOnoovrar ort 6 Oeds émeiparev 
metpacpois, iva TO SoKipioy twaev adrovs kai etpev adtovs agiws EavTov" 








= ‘ vo pone 
Ths Tigtews woAUTILSTEpoY xpvolov wsxpvTdy év yoveuTnpip edoKivacey 
Baa ap . cae minateedi ie deed S Canine 
Tov drodhvupevov Oia rupds de a’rovs kal ws ddoKdprrapa Oucias 
>. 
Soxipatopévov ebpéOn cis erawvov mpocedé£aro adrovs. 
KTA. 





« Here, however, the resemblance in phraseology to Wisdom is as nothing 
compared to the exact similarity between Jas. 3 and Ecclus. 28. The two should 
be read side by side to appreciate the likeness. 
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Compared with this, the verbal similarity of 1 Pet. 2 12 ey nuépa 
émuoxomjs and Wisd. 37 ev xalpm émoxomis airay is unimportant, 
and indeed both phrases are probably reminiscences of Jer. 6% év 
kaip@ émirkomns avTa@y drodovvTat. 

Of the relation of the prologue of the Fourth Gospel to the book of 
Wisdom various views will be taken, according as the indebtedness 
of the Evangelist to the Alexandrine doctrine of the Logosis affirmed 
or denied, but one strong verbal similarity may be noted. In Joh.1 x 
6 Adyos fv mpos rov Gedv may be compared with the phrase used of 
Sopia in Wisd. 83, cupBioow Oeod ¢xyovea, and again Joh. 1° mavra 
8’ adtod éyévero with Wisd. 91 6 momoas ra wdvra év Moy cov; but 
other supposed correspondences are either references to the same 
subject, as Joh. 314 and Wisd. 16° (the brazen serpent), or mere coin- 
cidences of phrase, like Joh. 3!2 and Wisd. 91% Mere identity of 
words like onpeia cai répara in Joh. 448 and in Wisd. 88, 1016 proves 
little more than the use of the words ‘signs and wonders,’ by, say, 
two Elizabethan writers would do; and the same may be said of xdpis 
kat €\eos in 1 Tim. 12 and in Wisd. 3°, 415, 

The quotations of Wisdom in an Apostolic Father, Clement of Rome, 
can have little weight in determining our estimate of the date of 
‘Pseudo-Solomon,’ but they are of interest for other reasons, and may 
be dealt with here. The first and most generally quoted is from 
Clement’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. 17, ris épet atr@ ri 
éroinaas; 9} tis dvticTnoera TH Kpate Tis icxvos adrod; This may 
certainly come direct from Wisd. 121, ris yap épet ri émoinoas; jj 
tis dvrioryrerat T@ Kpipari cov; but it may also be a reminiscence of 
Job 11 and Rom. 9”, or possibly of Daniel 4 22, ob« ori ds avruroun- 
ceTarTh xetplavrod kal épet adr@ Ti éroinaas. Still, the connection with 
Wisdom is exceedingly likely, and still more in the passage of Clement 
1 Cor. 3, (prov Gdixov ... Sto Kai Odvaros eioHAGev eis Tov Kéopov ComM- 
pared with Wisd. 2%, bOdv@ dé diaBdrou Oavaros cio HOev els Tov Kdo pov. 
Yet even here there is a considerable likeness to Rom. 41% 8&1 évds 
dyOpamov 7 duapria eis Tov Kécpov eiofAGer Kal did Ths duaprias 6 Oavaros. 

Of all these references, the most important and yet the least satisfac- 
tory are to be found in the Epistle of St. James: if actual quotation 
from the book of Wisdom by the writer of that Epistle could be proved, 
there would be at least some reason for not dating the Pseudo-Solomon 
later than the first decade after the death of Christ. But to that 
decade other and internal evidences point. Those evidences are now 
to be examined. 
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It is very generally assumed that the book was written in a time of 
great persecution of the Jews, though indeed there are few expressions 
in it which are not as easily explicable of private revenge as of public 
wrong. It may, however, be conceded that it does refer to persecution, 
but Gratz (iii. 630) and Kuenen (Relig. of Israel, Eng. tr., iii. 188) think 
it was written after actual attacks had ceased, the latter commenting 
on the coo] and measured language which is used. 

What persecution, then, can be alluded to? Jewish writers have 
never hesitated to lay on the colour thickly when they have depicted 
the woes of their nation; but one story, that of a savage attack on 
the Jews by Ptolemy Philopator (222-205 B.c.) after the battle of Raphia, 
is now consigned to the region of myth. Kuenen even considers the 
whole story as a guarded parable of the Caligulan persecution pre- 
sently to be mentioned,* and he is probably right in saying (iii. 188) 
that ‘in no case was it the author’s intention (he is referring to 
3 Macc.) to write history.’ That book is either, as he conceives it to be, 
a political allegory, or it is a religious fiction like the fourth book, which 
is a philosophic glorification of reason—a sermon indeed—with a 
background of fabulous martyrdoms. But it is on this third book 
that the story of Philopator’s persecution rests. A brief account of 
that story is here necessary. 

After this victory over Antiochus of Syria at Raphia in 217, Ptolemy 
is said, in the pride and insolence of success, to have attempted to enter 
the Holy of Holies; whereupon, in answer to the prayer of the high 
priest Simon, he fell crippled and speechless to the ground. The story 
is obviously a replica of that of Heliodorus in 2 Macc. 32”. Thereupon 
Ptolemy, instead of revenging himself on the Palestinian Jews, goes 
home to vent his rage on the perfectly innocent Israelites of Egypt. 
After vainly attempting to force them into idolatry by threats of en- 
slaving them, he has them seized all through Egypt and brought in 
fetters to Alexandria, where they are shut up in the circus and an 
attempt made to take down their names, which fails after forty days’ 
hard work, paper and pens having given out. Elephants made drunk 

© Ewald seems to have been the first to advance this theory, which is 
elaborated by Gritz (iii. 359 and 631), where he suggests that the object of the 
book was (1) to denounce apostates (ii. 23, vii. 8, 10), of whom three hundred 
who had gone over to heathendom to preserve their civil rights were afterwards 
delivered over by Ptolemy to the faithful and slain ; (2) to console the victims of 
Flaccus for the loss of such rights by an example of their restoration in ancient 


times. Ewald also finds in the fabled attempt of Philopator to enter the temple 
a reference to the demand of Caligula for his statue to be set up there. 
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with wine are now let loose upon them, but these turn on the king’s 
own friends and trample many of them to death. A number of minor 
miracles we omit, and turn to what is probably the one historical 
point® in the whole book, the establishment of an annual day of 
thanksgiving in memory of this or of some real persecution. 

We may at once dismiss the theory that the author of ‘ Wisdom’ 
wrote in the time of, or referred to, a persecution which almost 
certainly never took place, or, if it did, was but a small and local 
matter. 

But the elephant story is repeated, with the detail of the elephants 
being made drunk, by Josephus (c. Ap., ii. 5). Only he refers it to the 
time of Ptolemy Physcon (146-116 B.c.), and certainly gives reasons why 
that king should have persecuted the Jews: the conduct namely of 
the Jewish chief Onias, the founder of the famous Jewish temple at 
Leontopolis, in defending the king’s sister (and afterwards his wife) 
Cleopatra. Physcon had first, under Roman auspices, obtained the 
kingdom of Cyrene from his brother Philometor, and on his death 
seized the whole kingdom, marrying his sister Cleopatra, and, it was 
said, murdering her son, the rightful heir, on the very day of the 
nuptials. He had reason enough to show hostility to the loyal Onias. 
But the character of this king is involved in mystery. Later writers 
—Diodorus, Justin, and Strabo—make him a monster of cruelty and 
tyranny. The actual records hardly correspond to this estimate. 
They testify to a well-ordered and prosperous realm, and, to say the 
least, in no way corroborate any story of persecution of the Jews at 
large. It is hardly to be wondered at that the ‘Physcon legend’ is 
consigned by some critics to the same nebulous region as that of 
Philopator, and accounted also as an allegorical reference to Caligula 
and his times. In anycase, the references to persecution in the book of 
Wisdom are far too mild to imply any acquaintance with drunken 
elephants.¢ 


* For the not very successful attempt of Deissmann to explain the ‘decree’ 
of Ptolemy which is given in 8 Mace, 3%, cf. his Bible Studies (Eng. tr.), 842. 

> Mahatly (Zyypt, iv. 145) takes a peculiar view of 3 Macc. He thinks it ‘is 
so far no invention, that this king (Philopator) set himself to limit the influence 
of the Jews in Egypt.’ They took their revenge by propagating stories against 
his character, and the author of 3 Macc. merely brought these traditions 
together. On the exact date of the book cf. Bertholet in Budde’s Althebraische 
Litteratur, p. 403. 

¢ It is quite possible that Mahaffy (Zgypt, iv. 188, 201) may have gone 
too far in extolling the capabilities of Physcon and minimising his vices: 
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If, therefore, the book of Wisdom (its Egyptian origin being pre- 
sumed) refers to any persecution at all,* it must be to the one of 
which we have real historical details—that under Caligula. For of 
any public oppression of Egyptian Jews between the time of Ptolemy 
Physcon and that of the half-demented son of Germanicus there is no 
trace; on the contrary, they seem to have enjoyed the favour of the 
Romanconquerors. But the circumstances of theCaligulan persecution 
certainly correspond remarkably to the indications conveyed by 
Pseudo-Solomon. These circumstances must be briefly narrated. 

In the later years of Tiberius, young Agrippa, grandson of Herod the 
Great and Mariamne (the ‘ Herod’ of Acts 12), who had been educated 
at Rome, was a persona grata at the emperor’s court. After a series 
of not very creditable adventures in Palestine, unnecessary to discuss 
here, he had incurred the jealous tyrant’s displeasure, chiefly on 
account of his devotion to the young Caligula. On the accession of the 
latter, whose companion and favourite he had been, Agrippa received 
from him the title of king. This distinction of a Jewish prince seems 
to have excited the anger of the Greeks of Alexandria, already pro- 
voked by the commercial success of their Israelite fellow-citizens, and 
a series of virulent pamphlets against the abhorred nation appeared 
(Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, iii. 346-352), to which, it would seem, we owe 
the origin of the fables of the worship of the ass and of the expulsion 
of the Jews from Egypt as ‘lepers’ in the time of the Pharaohs. One 
of the last of the authors of such writings was Josephus’ antagonist, 
the worthless Apion. The Jews were for a long time strong enough, 
under their half-independent ‘Arabarch,’ Alexander Lysimachos, 
brother of the celebrated Philo, and a friend of Agrippa, to defy their 
enemies. But Flaccus the Roman governor was suspect at court as a 
former friend of Tiberius, and, in constant fear of denunciation, dared 
not oppose the fury of the Alexandrian mob, who, on the occasion of 


but, apart from the silence of the inscriptions and papyri, there are serious 
objections even to the possibility of a general persecution of Jews in this reign. 
Cf. with regard to the migration to Egypt of the younger Sirach (Kcclus. 
prologue), Gritz, iii. 54n. Stories of intended massacres of Jews ‘in the circus’ 
are found in Josephus, And. xvi. vi. 5 and xvuitr. iii. 1, but to suppose that the 
Physcon legend is copied thence is an unwarranted supposition. 

a Reuss (Introd., 513) remarks on these general references to oppression : 
‘Nous demandons & quelle époque des plaintes de ce genre auraient été tout a 
fait hors de propos, si lon tient compte de la différence des localités ou elles 
pouvaient se produire et des dispositions individuelles des personnes qui 
pouvaient les formuler,’ 
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an unlucky visit of Agrippa to Alexandria in the summer of 4.D. 38, 
treated that prince with open insult, and presently, breaking into the 
Jews’ places of prayer, set up therein images of Caligula.* Flaccus, 
then, was base enough to withdraw from the persecuted people its 
ancient rights of citizenship. The Jews were driven into one quarter 
of the city, called ‘ Delta,’ » and their abandoned homes sacked, though 
few, if any, lives seem to have been taken. Flaccus was suddenly 
recalled to Rome in September a.p. 38. He had of course exceeded his 
powers in the cancelling of the citizen-rights of the Jews, and while 
under his successor order was being re-established in Alexandria, an 
embassy was organised, including Philo the Philosopher and his 
brother the Arabarch Alexander, to proceed to Rome and to plead for 
the restoration of the lost rights. The fortunes of this deputation 
are of no great importance to this narrative, but the account of Cali- 
gula’s behaviour, as given by Philo, producesa strong impression as to 
the incipient mania of the emperor. 

This mania showed itself fully when on his return from his imaginary 
‘conquests’ in Germany he demanded from his subjects recognition 
as a god (Aug.-Sept., A.D. 40). This gave the Alexandrian populace a 
fresh opportunity for seeking to enforce idolatry on the Jews, and the 
Roman governor demanded of these obedience to the Imperial orders.° 
The great bulk of them proved loyal to their religion, but it is to this 
period that we must assign the apostasy not only of many of the 
baser multitude,? but of one at least of their chiefs who was afterwards 


» The authority for most of this account is Philo’s book im Flaccwm, with 
regard to which, and its historic value, cf. Gritz, iii, 681. He decides against 
the authenticity of the Legatio ad Gaium. 

> The ‘ Delta’ was simply one of the five quarters into which Alexandria was 
divided, named after the first letters of the Greek alphabet. See the map at 
the end of Mahaffy’s Egypt, vol. iv. It has no connection with the ‘ Delta’ of 
the Nile. 

© The version of the governor’s message as given by Philo (de Somniis, ii. § 18) 
condemns itself. It is conceived on Hebraic lines,and is more like the harangue 
of an ancient prophet of Israel than the plain command of a sober Roman 
administrator, Was it possibly the work of a renegade Jew serving as scribe to 
the governor ? 

4 Philo, de Poenitentia, § 2, gives us his opinion of apostates in language not 
entirely unlike that of Wisdom. ‘One sees those who apostatise from the laws 
profligate, shameless, unjust, ignoble, leanwitted, rancorous, companions of 
lying and perjury, selling their freedom for meat and drink and sweetmeats, 


and fair seeming; given to the enjoyments of the belly and that which comes 
after.’ 
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to achieve a baleful reputation. Tiberius Julius Alexander, son of 
the faithful Arabarch, and nephew of Philo, now went over to the 
side which promised high office and distinction ; wealth was probably 
his already. It is only necessary to read his uncle’s lucubrations to 
discover an incentive to, if not a justification for, his acts. The per- 
sistent allegorising away of Old Testament history by learned men 
would naturally produce among cultivated Jews the impression that 
the law itself was after all symbolic only. If the history was only 
one long allegory, then all the ordinances of religion, Sabbaths, 
sacrifices, even circumcision itself, might be explained away; and 
when persecution came there was none of the obstinate old Jewish 
zeal for the law to resist it. To revive such zeal the so-called Third 
Book of Maccabees was probably written. 

Caligula’s insane attempt at self-deification failed. When it came 
to a question of intruding his image and his worship into the temple 
at Jerusalem, his own governor, Petronius, remonstrated with him, 
and before his reply insisting on the mad scheme could be received he 
was murdered. Under his successor, Claudius, whoowed his elevation 
in part to the diplomacy of Agrippa, the Jews of Egypt and of Palestine 
alike enjoyed a period of rest and even favour, which lasted till the 
death of Agrippa in A.D. 44. 

It is necessary to give these details in order to place before the 
reader the precise surroundings amid which the book of Wisdom was 
probably written. A sore persecution had just been endured; a per- 
secution not to the death indeed, but involving grave damage and 
distress. This persecution, founded in part on gross calumny, had as 
one of its main features the attempted enforcement of idolatry, and 
of idolatry in its most insane and revolting form—the worship of a 
living man. This living man was a prince ruling at a distance, but 
his commands were enforced by apostate Jews dwelling close at 
hand, who had surrendered their ancient belief without sincerely 
adopting any other, and represented no religion except that of 
Epicureanism, for which they sought to find their text-book in the 
so-called Solomon’s ‘Preacher.’ This persecution had been carried 
on through the agency of the dregs of the populace of Alexandria, 
wherein were represented the superstition of ancient Egypt at its 
worst, combined with hereditary Greek hatred of the Jews and wild 
misrepresentation of their religion and ordinances. Finally, a time 
of temporary repose must be pictured, in which it was possible to sub- 
stitute severe rebuke for furious complaint. All these conditions the 
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period from A.v. 41 to 44 presents, and an examination of the book 
of Wisdom confirms the belief that it was then written. 

To take the first point: that of a sore persecution but not to the 
death. We may refer with confidence to the description of the 
oppression of the just man in 21020, There is no question of furious 
elephants here; simply of attacks involving loss, misery, and possibly 
bodily outrage. Of the calumnies which had instigated the persecu- 
tion, that which had obtained the widest circulation, apart from the 
fables as to asses’ heads and leprosy, was that of the hatred of the 
Jews for all mankind except their own nation, a belief which was 
common certainly among the Romans.* It is probably alluded to in 
Wisd. 215, and is controverted in 12, ‘the just man must be a lover 
of mankind.’ 

The allusion to the deification of living men is plain enough in 
141617, ‘By the commandments of princes the graven images 
received worship, and when men could not honour them in presence 
because they dwelt afar off, imagining the likeness from afar they 
made a visible image of the king whom they honoured, that by their 
zeal they might flatter the absent as if present.’ This passage is 
referred by those who argue for an early origin of the book to the 
deification of the Ptolemies. But such deification seems certain in 
very few cases : possibly only in that of Ptolemy 1. (Mahaffy, Egypt, iv. 
102), and the persons deified are here not in Egypt but at a distance. 
The judges who decide the destinies of Israel are those who dwell at 
the ‘ends of the earth’; who ‘make their boast in multitudes of 
nations’ (6”), an expression which seems plainly to denote a wide sway, 
like that of the Romanemperors. So, too, Solomon’s supposed assertion 
(71%) of his very human origin seems intended to rebuke the claims 
to superior nature of even an Imperial Cesar. Again, the allusion to 
apostate Jews of the school of Koheleth is plain indeed in 219 (see 
notes there), and that Jews and not aliens are meant is indicated 
clearly in 2°, ‘upbraideth us with sins against the law, and layeth to 


* Cicero, pro Flacco, § 69 (Judaeorum religio) ‘a splendore hujus imperii, 
gravitate nominis vestri, majorum institutis abhorrebat.’ Juvenal, writing in 
later days, when the desperate defence of Jerusalem had exasperated Rome, 
writes of the Jewish religion (xiv. 108, 104) that it taught 


non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti 
quaesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos. 


And cf, Mayor's notes on the passage. 
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our charge sins against our discipline.’ Gratz, indeed, finds in these 
verses allusion to the baser passions of the mob of Alexandria, but 
surely the whole passage refers to the debaucheries of wealthy and 
cultured profligates. Butthe most striking reference to contemporary 
matters is that in 19° as to the rights of citizenship: ‘these first 
welcomed with feastings and then afflicted with dreadful toils them 
that had already shared with them in the same rights.’ Apparently, 
it is true, this refers to the behaviour of the ancient Egyptians, but it 
seems undoubtedly to be a guarded allusion to the action of Flaccus 
already mentioned. The immediate danger of the vengeance of that 
governor had passed, but some respect even to the fallen statue of 
Zeus is always advisable. 

No other epoch, surely, can furnish correspondences so exact and so 
undeniable; and we may be satisfied to accept the conclusion of 
Farrar (pp. 421-2), arrived at more than twenty years ago, that the 
book of Wisdom was written in the decade after the death of 
Christ. All subsequent investigations have only served to con- 
firm this theory. 


§ 3. Object of the Book. 


The question of the purpose which the author had in view is again 
in great measure dependent on the date which we assign to his book. 
That its main object is polemic cannot be doubted ; the first six chapters 
and the ten last are plainly so, though, as Eichhorn long ago perceived, 
they are directed against two different forms of unbelief—Epicurean- 
ism and downright debased idolatry. The three intervening chapters 
certainly proceed on somewhat different lines, though the account of 
Solomon’s birth at least may well have a politico-religious significance. 
The general object of their introduction we shall examine later on. 

1. If the book be assigned to a Ptolemaic age, early or late, the 
persons addressed in the exordium (1!) must be heathen princes of 
some kind, and by them the writer could hardly expect his book to be 
read or regarded. <A way out of this difficulty is to suppose (as Reuss, 
Introd., p. 504, suggests) that this address to other rulers was a mere 
piece of colouring intended to impart probability to the fiction of 
Solomon’sauthorship. It would be proper for a king to address kings ; 
therefore let us begin with a flourish of trumpets—an exhortation to 
righteousness addressed by one sovereign prince to his peers. Only it 

B 
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is to be noted that, in contradistinction to the opening words of 
Ecclesiastes, our book at first makes no distinct claim to Solomonic 
origin.? That comes later on. 

But this difficulty disappears and others are explained if we accept 
the date now generally regarded as the true one. In that case the 
‘rulers’ referred to are certainly ‘judges of the earth,’ and men of 
power enough to persecute; but they are apostate Jews, who have 
attained to that power by accepting a formal paganism, though at 
heart they are Epicureans? of a type not unknown among the Israelites 
of earlier days. Such, at all events, is the judgment of the Pseudo- 
Solomon, though a reference to the career of the most famous of the 
apostates, Tiberius Alexander, nephew of Philo, will display him as 
no vindictive renegade, but as a just if stern Roman governor. His 
sanguinary suppression of a Jewish tumult in Alexandria (Josephus, 
B. J., 11. xviii. 7, 8) belongs to a period later than any to which ‘ Wis- 
dom’ can be assigned. He had considerable influence, as holding 
Egypt, in the elevation of Vespasian to the throne (Tac., Hist., ii. 
74, 79). 

One peculiarity at least of the Pseudo-Solomonic presentation of 
Jewish history is explained if we adopt this hypothesis, viz., the extra- 
ordinary apologetic attitude adopted by the writer in the later chapters 
towards the sins of Israel—those very sins which are so repeatedly de- 
nounced in the Pentateuch and the Prophets; in the first case, their 
rebellions against God; in the second, their own idolatries. It is prob- 
able that these very reproaches against the character of the Israelites, 
and the fact that they had noé been loyal, had had their share in alien- 
ating cultured Jews from the religion of their fathers; and it would be 
with a view to bring them back that the writer glosses over such sins 
in the most unwarrantable way. ‘ 

2, It is possible, however, to explain this smoothing away of the 


* If we adopt this theory, it would not be amiss to describe the book as a pole- 
mical pamphlet, directed against Jewish apostates (1-6), and followed by ‘piéces 
justificatives’ (10-19), with three chapters added afterwards, possibly to secure 
a circulation for the book, or possibly to set forth new views of the author. 
Gfroérer, Philo, ii. 206, saw that it must be the actual rulers of the country who 
were addressed. 

> Bruch, Weishettslehre der Hebrier, 338, is fettered by his view of the early 
date of ‘Wisdom.’ He thinks the persons rebuked are merely neglectful J ews, 
who disregarded the ordinances. He is somewhat baffled, however, by the 
confusion of such persons with actual heathen in the denunciatory passages 16 
sqq., and chaps. 2-6. 
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difficulties of ancient Jewish history on other grounds. It has been 
held, notably by Siegfried in his early work on Philo (1875), and more 
recently by Bertholet » and others, that the book was written with the 
view of attracting proselytes to Judaism from among the cultured 
Greeks. Two grounds for this theory are apparently relied upon: 
first, that the book is permeated by Platonic and Stoic philosophy; 
and secondly, that Pseudo-Solomon seeks to explain away those signs 
and wonders of the Old Testament which might excite Gentile incre- 
dulity, in the manner of Philo. 

Now, with respect to permeation by Platonic and Stoic ideas, the 
expressions which distinctly indicate even an acquaintance with those 
ideas may, with one doubtful exception (the creation of the world out 
of ‘formless matter,’ in chap. 11), be regarded as existing only in chaps. 
7-9. The remainder of the book consists of one long denunciation of 
that paganism which was at least the official creed even of the Greek 
philosophers. The first six chapters may be regarded as directed 
against their disbelief in immortality, and the last ten against their 
idolatry. The dying Socrates had ordered a cock to be sacrificed to 
Asklepios. 


a Philo, p, 28: ‘To reconcile the opposition of Jew and Greek, Pseudo-Solo- 
mon played a lucky card in the choice of ‘‘ Wisdom,” which, on account of its 
variety of aspects and meanings, could vary its colour, at times as Graeco-philo- 
sophical, at others as Jewish-theological. It was easy to bring into the concep- 
tion of codia all that Greek philosophy offered of truth, while Proverbs 8 
afforded the possibility of making Wisdom the central idea of Jewish 
religion.’ 

> In Budde’s Althebrdische Litteratur, 418: ‘To address heathen, and to 
convert heathen, and, as it seems, primarily not the lower circles of heathen, is 
the real purpose of our book, which has been questioned, but wrongly.’ 

Siegfried’s argument that ‘Sophia’ was put forward as a kind of neutral 
ground on which Jews and Gentiles could unite seems to depend on the identifi- 
cation of that ‘Sophia’ with the Logos, which may well have been a timid con- 
cession of Philo to Polytheism. But is the Logos identical with Sophia in Philo? 
The passages quoted by Siegfried himself ( P/ilo, p. 222) are, like everything else 
in Philo, most indefinite. Wisdom is at one time ‘ Mother of the Logos’(!), De 
Profugis, § 20, warpos pev Oeod bs kal cuumdvrwv orl marnp, unTpds dé coplas 
Ou Fs ra Sra FOev els yéveow, But, again, in Quod deter, potiort insid., § 31, 
we have a confused account of the rock which Moses smote, first as Sophia and 
then as the Logos. Philosophical argument on such data is absurd. The one 
thing of which we can be certain is that the Zogla of the book of Wisdom was 
a purely Jewish Sophia: she has, for example, no concern with the SnSDEUE of 
mixed marriages (Wisd. ch. 4). 
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But, above all, we find in the last ten chapters an arrogant ‘particu- 
larism,* the enunciation of which, if credited, might recall the apostate 
to the fold, but could only disgust and repel] the cultured pagan. No 
idea of God can be more narrow than that propounded in 11 10 ff, and 
121 ff. It almost takes us back to the conception of Yahwe as a tribal 
god. He is father of the Jews alone, but to the heathen a stern god. 
And so far, as Bertholet points out (p. 413), we do get an idea of a 
world-destiny of Israel which conflicts with particularism: God is at 
least God of all the earth. But when we examine particulars we find 
this God no impartial ruler. The sufferings which came upon the 
Jews are put? a fatherly correction (11! rovrous ev yap os maTip vou- 
Gerav €Soxivacas). With the heathen sufferings mean outpourings of 
Divine wrath (éyvocay més ev dpyh Kpwdpevor doeBeis éBacavifovro, 11°) 
and a sign of judgment (as drdéropos Baciwets karadicagov). Sinning 
Jews are by punishment freed from evil, but the sinning Canaanites 
God hates (12°, rovs madatods oikhropas tis dylas cov ys puojoas... 
€Bouvd}Ons dmodécat), and roots them out for theirsins, = 

To this repellent picture is added a detail which reflects an ancient 
Jewish doctrine: that of exact and corresponding compensation for 
sin which finds its first expression in the words ‘whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’ and which persisted, 
through the Christian apocalyptic literature (cf. Rev. Petri, §§ 12, 13, 
etc.), to the time of Dante. The general principle is set forth in 111%, 
‘by what things a man sinneth, by these he is punished’; but we note 
that there is here an advance on Old Testament ideas: it is not merely 
the quantitative penalty—heavy punishment for heavy sins—that is 
here suggested, but an actual qualitative retribution, which the author 
proceeds to describe in detail. 


a Cf. 4 Esdr. 655,711, 913; Apoc. Bar. (Syr.), 1419, 157, where we are told that 
the world was created for Israel’s behoof. 

» Cf. 2 Macc. 61415, ‘In the case of other nations the Sovereign Lord doth 
with long-suffering forbear, until that he punish them when they have attained 
to the full measure of their sins ; but not so judged He as touching us... He 
never withdraweth His mercy from us; but though He chasteneth with calamity, 
yet doth He never forsake His own people.’ This also appears to be the teach- 
ing of the Psalms of Solomon. Good and evil suffer alike ; but for the wicked 
misfortune is the cause of their final destruction, while the righteous recognises 
the chastening hand of God and is full of hope of final salvation : Bertholet, p. 
366. Cf. especially Psalm 34, ob« dd\vywpjoet Slkasos macdevdueros bard Kuptov. The 
whole of the Psalm is concerned with raldeva. Cf. also Ps. 102 


aoe » XenTr Os 6 KUptos 
Tots UTopévovar wadelav, : 
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(a) The Egyptians worship beasts: therefore they are punished 
through the very beasts which they worshipped. From a comparison 
of 16! da rovro 8’ époiwy exohdacOnoay a&iws* kai dia wAnOous kvwdddav 
éBacavicOnoay, and 16° ods pev yap dxpidov kat puayv dméxreve dny- 
para... dre Gévor joav bad rowrtTev KodagOjva it appears that the 
writer believed that the Egyptians worshipped gnats and stinging 
insects. 

(6) More fantastic still is the idea conveyed in chaps. 16-19. The 
Egyptians had cast the children of the Israelites into the water ; there- 
fore they were punished by lack of water. Nay, further, as they had 
murdered infants by water, so when they fain would drink they ‘ were 
troubled with clotted blood instead of a river’s ever-flowing fountain.’ 
This kind of thing might serve to terrify the ignorant into the Jewish 
fold: to the educated Greek it was surely unlikely to appeal. 


The improbability of such reasoning attracting, or being intended 
to attract, the heathen world, is accentuated by the fact that those 
who did set themselves to this task adopted a method diametrically» 
opposite ; they either explained away every point of Jewish history 
which might give umbrage to a philosophic Greek, or they boldly 
affirmed that Hellenic religion was borrowed from that of the Jews. Of 
this latter method Aristobulus, or rather Pseudo-Aristobulus (for we 
have here another author claiming the name of a dead and gone autho- 
rity) furnishes us with the best example. He professed to write in or 
soon after the days of Ptolemy Philometor (died 146 B.c.), and to have 
been that king’s friend and instructor. Ptolemy may have had a 
friend called Aristobulus, but it was certainly not this man who 
elaborated Philo’s idea of the derivation of Greek religion from that 
of ‘ Moses’ by a succession of barefaced impositions and forgeries, of 
which Eusebius (Praep. Ev., xiii. 12) gives us a pretty full account. 


a The interpolation of the Revisers here almost amounts to a commentary : 
“for this cause were these men worthily punished through creatures like those 
which they worship. 
~ In spite of his particularism, the author seems to argue that the Gentiles ought 
to recognise the one true God. Indeed, they are punished for their unbelief. 
—Bousset, Rel. des Jud., 176. 

> How far the Jew was prepared to go to conciliate Greek sympathies is shown 
in the letter of Aristeas (§ 284), where one of the Septuagint translators, in his 
answer, when: asked by Ptolemy ‘what is the proper amusement for a king.in 
hours of leisure?.’replies ‘the theatre.’ Philo is said to have heen present at 
the performance of a play of Euripides.—Bertholet, 390. 
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He altered or invented verses of ‘Orpheus,’ Linus, Hesiod, and Homer 
to serve his purpose, and, in particular, to ascribe to them a full recog- 
nition of the Jewish Sabbath. Such an imposture would of course 
have been impossible at the educated Greek court of the Lagidae, and 
Gratz (iii. 632) is no doubt right in assigning to the writer a date con- 
temporary with or even later than the book of Wisdom. The reader 
may judge what likeness exists between the two. Wholesale forgeries 
for the same purpose are found in the hexameters circulated under 
the name of Phocylides, a real Greek poet of the sixth century B.C. It 
was by such means as these, and not by threats and reproaches, that 
the Hellenistic Jews sought to win over their pagan compatriots to 
their faith, 


But again, the allegorising tendencies of Pseudo-Solomon® are 
compared with those of Philo. As Farrar (412 b, n. 3) well points out, 
the two have little or nothing in common: ‘In Philo the symbol is 
everything; the fact little or nothing.’ Philo explains away the letter 
of Scripture: ‘Wisdom,’ without for a moment doubting its literal 
truth, finds in that literal truth symbolic meanings also. The serpent 
of Eden is the devil (24), but it is scarcely fair to say with Siegfried 
(Philo, p. 24), that it is ‘no beast’: it is both. It was not that the 
brazen serpent healed the Israelites (16°), it was God’s help; neverthe- 
less the serpent was areal one. Philo says it was an allegory of sober- 
mindedness. In 10!’ the pillar of cloud is a manifestation of Wisdom ; 
but there is no hint that it was not a realcloud. Jacob was shown 
the ‘kingdom of God’ by Wisdom, but the story of the ladder (which 
is not actually mentioned) is not explained away. The pillar of salt 
(107) is the monument of an unbelieving soul: in which there is no 
allegory at all. In 17?! the darkness which covered the Egyptians was 
‘an image of the darkness that should afterwards receive them’; but 
no thicker or more substantial darkness can well be conceived than 
that of Pseudo-Solomon’s famous description. In one passage only 
(184) the symbolism of the high priest’s robe approaches not only to 
the ideas but the language of Philo. The matter is discussed in the 
notes. 


® Bois, Lssai Critique sur les Origines de la Philosophie Judéo-Alexandrin e, 
Toulouse, 1890, p. 220, points out that Pseudo-folcmon dces not use his alle- 
gories, such as they are, as a proof, which Philo dces. He proves nothing; he 
produces results as if they had been arrived at elsewheie. There is no apparent 
reason for his ‘Wisdom’ as a hypostasis. 
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In all this there may be mysticism; but assuredly there is no 
attempt to evacuate Holy Scripture of its historic? truth with the 
object of alluring the Gentiles. As to the subject of Philo’s and 
Pseudo-Solomon’s ‘ wisdom,’ it will be better dealt with later on. 

There is, however, one aspect of the book of Wisdom which, in their 
eager pursuit of the supposed Greek philosophic views contained 
therein, and their anxiety to connect Pseudo-Solomon’s doctrine with 
that of Philo, critics have of late somewhat neglected. There is, 
namely, a plainly traceable attempt to controvert the teaching of the 
writing (or the congeries of writings) known under the name of Kohe- 
leth> or Ecclesiastes. This intention was noticed more than a century 
ago by Nachtigal (1799), and has been constantly noted, though not 
much insisted upon, perhaps, by a succession of scholars. So sober a 
critic as Plumptre (£ccl., p. 70) remarks that ‘if I mistake not, a main 
purpose of his book was to correct either the teaching of Koheleth or 
a current misinterpretation of it.’ The last words contain the reason 
why the obvious antagonism of the two writers has been so often 
neglected or glossed over. For centuries men have tried to per- 
suade themselves that the original book of Ecclesiastes (chiefly on 


* Bissell, Apocr., p. 228, goes too far when he says that in his philosophic 
views ‘the author stands not only outside the teaching of the Bible, among the 
philosophers of his time, but, consciously or unconsciously, takes an attitude in 
a certain degree antagonistic to the Bible.’ He is more accurate when he points 
out that ‘the Divine holiness is indeed but little emphasised ’ (1216, ‘Thy strength 
is the source of righteousness’); but still it is implied in the recognition of other 
absolute attributes (123, hatred of crime, 5 righteousness ; 149, again hatred of 
wickedness ; 16%, beneficence) ; the idea is in fact included in the cola that is 
ascribed to God, which is not something merely intellectual, but has also a moral 
significance. Cf. 722, where copia=elxwy Tis dyabbrnTos Oeod.’ So also Bois, 
Essai, 226 n. 1, doubts if God is ever here spoken of as omnipresent. He is 
omniscient, but only through the omnipresence of the Spirit, which Bois identifies 
with Logos. One might say that all is directed aud governed by God through 
the agency of cogia. ‘God is the cause of wisdom ; he is then the cause of what 
wisdom does, but not the immediate cause,’ The manifestation of God in his 
creation only reveals him imperfectly : and Solomon in chap. 9 asks for wisdom 
to enable him to understand God. 

b It should be noted that Hitzig in the Kurzgef. Handbuch on Ecclesiastes, 
p. 125, actually endeavoured to maintain that Wisdom was earlier in date of 
composition than Koheleth. Cf. Wright, Koheleth, p. 70, and Clieyne, Job and 
Solomon, p. 279, n. 1, who remarks that this is ‘plainly impossible in the light of 
the history of dogma’: not a very certain proof of anything. Cf., however, Lr. 
Cheyne’s later work, Jewish Religicus Life after the Exile, p. 192, where he still 
maintains, as far as possible, the unity of Ecclesiastes. 
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the ground, perhaps, of its inclusion in the Canon of Scripture) 
contained something better than the dreary philosophy of a man who 
had no hope in the next world—did not, indeed, believe in the other 
world—and very little in this: whose theory of life was literally 
summed up in the words ‘let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 
The attempts of Dr. Cheyne (in his Job and Solomon), wrestling hard 
with his critical instincts, to claim something like coherence for the 
book, and something like a conscience for its author, represent the 
last struggle between scholarship and the desire to justify a book 
which in its present form does contain a number of passages not only 
edifying but almost sublime. Unfortunately, it is pretty certain that 
* Koheleth’ never wrote those passages. 

That the book of Ecclesiastes has been extensively manipulated 
with the view of making it orthodox, hardly any theological scholar of 
the present day will question. It is not necessary to adopt Siegfried’s 
exact anatomy of the work, verse by verse, on rather fanciful lines. 
But the obviously contradictory passages in it, which have given rise 
to such theories as those of the ‘Two Voices’ (Bradley, Ecclesiastes), 
the ‘note-book’ containing occasional jottings down of inconsistent 
thoughts (Cheyne), and the dislocation of the leaves of an original 
manuscript (Bickell), show plainly that we have not the book in the 
form in which it first appeared. 

In what form it lay before the author of ‘ Wisdom’ we cannot say. 
Here, again, the undecided question of his own date renders our 
conjectures uncertain. Gregg, who assigns to ‘Wisdom’ a date 
somewhere about 100 B.c., questions if Ecclesiastes could even have 
penetrated to Egypt by that time; but this objection the generally 
accepted date for the later book will obviate. If ‘Wisdom’ lived 
soon after Koheleth, he may have possessed a copy without the miti- 
gating interpolations. But even if he had the work before us in its 
present state, he would find matter enough for indignation. It is only 
an ultra-conservative clinging to the reputation of the Preacher that 
can attribute the hostility of the second Pseudo-Solomon to a ‘current 
misinterpretation’ (Plumptre). That ‘the resemblances between 
Wisdom and the Greek version of Ecclesiastes are very few and 
doubtful’ (Gregg) is only verbally true. And we have still the ques- 
tion whether the book stood alone, or did not rather represent a whole 
body of writings of the same class which might serve as text-books 
for the Epicurean Jew. 

Even supposing, then, that the author of Wisdom had the book of 
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Koheleth before him in the form in which we possess it to-day, three 
points in its teaching must disgust and irritate him as a right think- 
ing Jew. The first two are fully brought out by Dr Cheyne: these 
are the surrender of the claim of Israel to be God’s chosen people; 
secondly, the denial both of the immortality of the soul and, if the 
learned professor is right, also the resurrection of the dead,* and 
indeed of any after world at all.» From the third charge, that of the 
teaching of downright Hedonism, the apologists of Koheleth have 
always endeavoured to defend him: their defence is based chiefly on 
disputed passages.°¢ 

To take the points in order: the name of God is used 29 times in 
Koheleth, but always in the form ‘Elohim,’ the Creator : never once 
does he employ the name of ‘ Yahwe,’ which only the Jew was privi- 
leged to invoke as that of his protecting God. There is no mention 
from beginning to end of the book of God’s special mercies to Israel, 
or of the character of Israel as the chosen people, or of the natural 
antagonism to heathenism which is not wanting even in Esther— 
indeed, forms the keynote of that book. ‘ Koheleth’ might almost 
have been written by a pagan.4 


3 On this point see Cheyne’s reference to Griitz (/bid., p. 8301), which must be read 
in the light of recent investigations into Jewish eschatology. ‘The doctrine (of 
Immortality) was not of native Jewish origin, but imported from Alexandria, 
and was the source of the ascetic gloom opposed by Koheleth. Koheleth’s 
denial of the Immortality of the Soul does not, according to Griitz, involve the 
denial of the Resurrection of the Body, the Resurrection being regarded in 
early Judaism as a new creative act.’ Dr. Cheyne very naturally questions 
this statement. 

> Bousset (Religion des Judenthums, p. 287), though he does not acknowledge 
that the author of Wisdom believed in any resurrection of the dead, yet 
recognises the defence in Wisd. 221 of the broader doctrine of immortality as 
against Koheleth. ‘ 

© Not always, however; Tyler, Ecclesiastes, p. 80. ‘Koheleth, when he sum- 
mons to enjoyment, never incites to lying in wait for the righteous or oppress- 
ing the widow, but Wisdom might well think that this followed from his denial 
ofimmortality.’ And so Wright argues that Koheleth never actually urges to 
a dissolute life but to the enjoyment of natural pleasures. 

4 That other books of similar type were current among half-believing Jews 
is testified to by (Eth.) Enoch, civ. 10: ‘I know this secret, that many sinners 
will change and distort the words of truth, hold evil discourses and lie, devise 
great deceptions and write books on their discourses.’ Beer ad loc. remarks 
that ‘Sadducean’ books are meant, for the existence of which he cites the 


Talmud (Sanhedrin, 100). 
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It is hardly necessary to quote passages from the Alexandrine 
Pseudo-Solomon to illustrate his diametrically opposite view. ‘ He, 
an Israelite, proud of the history of his fathers, could not understand 
aman writing almost as if he had ceased to be an Israelite, one to 
whom the names of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob were unknown, and 
therefore he enters on a survey of that history to show that it had all 
along been a process manifesting the law at once of a Divine exhibi- 
tion and of a Divine education’ (Plumptre, Eccl., p. 73). Every 
passage which expresses the narrow particularism of ‘ Wisdom’ 
may be regarded in this sense, as when in 10! ‘ Wisdom delivered an 
holy people and a blameless seed from a nation of oppressors’ ; when 
in 11115 we have God’s different dealings at once with his chosen 
and their enemies the Egyptians; and when in 12%? we are told that 
‘while thou dost chasten us thou scourgest our enemies ten thousand 
times more.’ So, too, 152, ‘Even if we sin we are thine, knowing thy 
dominion,’ a sentiment illustrated by the whole of chapter 18. But 
perhaps the most striking insistence on the power of the God of Israel 
is to be found in 647, where the ‘judges of the ends of the earth’— 
possibly the Emperor himself—are reminded that their dominion was 
given from the Lord and their sovereignty from the Most High, ‘who 
shall search out your works and shall make inquisition of your coun- 
sels, because being officers of his kingdom ye did not judge aright.’ 

But when Dr Plumptre goes on to say of the writer of Wisdom that 
‘he could as little understand how a son of Abraham, writing in 
Egypt with all the monuments of its old idolatries and later develop- 
ments of the same tendency to anthropomorphic and theriomorphic 
worship around him, could have let slip the opportunity of declaring 
that God is a spirit,’ he goes too far, and assumes as facts the mere 
suppositions of his ‘ ideal life’ of Koheleth, who is generally under- 
stood to have been a Palestinian Jew,* of whatever age. Further 
suggestions of this author, however, deserve notice. That the 
absolute want of any devotional sentiment in Koheleth should have 
stirred the writer of Wisdom to ‘put into the mouth of his ideal 
Solomon a prayer of singular power and beauty’ is likely enough ; 
and still more convincing seems the idea that, finding in Ecclesiastes 
no idea of God but ‘that of power, hardly of law, predestinating 
times and seasons (Eccles. 3 11°) and the chances and changes of 

* Cheyne, Job and Solomon, pp. 258-259, Plumptre, again, goes too far when 


he speaks of the author of Wisdom as a ‘mystical ascetic who had been tiained 
in the school of Philo’—an absolutely unfounded description. 
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men’s lives (9!'), working out a partial retribution for man’s misdeeds 
within the limits of earthly experience * (11 9, 12 14), but leaving many 
wrongs and anomalies unredressed’ (58, 81!) the new Solomon insisted 
on the idea of the Fatherhood of God, which had been the mainstay 
of Israel in their darkest hour (Isa. 631°, 64%) as he does in 111°, 
‘These thou didst admonish and try as a father,’ and in 143, ‘Thy 
providence, O Father, guideth it (the ship) along.’ 


With regard to the eschatology of Koheleth, perhaps it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that he has no eschatology at all. 
It is impossible to gather from his writings that he believes in any 
other world than this; the single passage in which Sheol is men- 
tioned is one of those ascribed by Siegfried to his ‘ Epicurean Sadducee.’ 
Probably the writer’s true sentiments are to be found in 3”, ‘all 
are of the dust and all turn to dust again’; 95°, ‘the dead know 
not anything, neither have they any more a reward, for the memory 
of them is forgotten. As well their love as their hatred and envy is 
now perished ; neither have they any more a portion for ever in any- 
thing that is done under the sun.’ The only reason why death is worse 
than life is given in the same passage, ‘the living know that they 
shall die, but the dead know not anything.’ But the most remarkable 
text of all is 714, if it is rightly interpreted by Dr. Cheyne:> ‘On 
a good day be of good cheer, and on an evil day consider (this): God 
hath made this (good) equally with that (evil), on the ground that 
man is to experience nothing at all hereafter.’ The translator remarks 
on this: ‘as a last consolation for cool and rational thinkers, be 
sure that there is nought to fear after death; there are no torments 
of Gehenna. This is in fact the reason why God ordains evil: there 
being no second life, one must learn whatever he can from calamity 
in this life.’ But it was this very assumption that God ordained evil 
in the world that inspired the writer of Wisdom in his strong 
asseveration that God never did so; (274) ‘by the envy of the devil 
death entered into the world,’ etc. 


® This limitation is introduced by those who still refuse to regard 119 as an 
interpolation ; but Dr. Cheyne, acknowledging the interpolation, frankly admits 
(what must be plain to the candid reader) that judgment ofter death is most 
likely referred to (Jbid., p. 224). 1f it refers even to retribution here on earth, 
it is at variance with the rest of the writer’s ideas (cf. Charles, Eschatclcecy, 
p. 67). 

» Ibid., p. 216. 
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We can hardly Le wicng in following Dr. Cheyne so far as to 
doubt whether the writer of Koheleth had any belief at all in the 
immortality of the soul or even the resurrection of the dead. The 
author of Wisdom apparently had no doubts; his setting forth of his 
belief in the resurrection (chap. 3) follows so closely upon his 
denunciation of the Epicureanism of Ecclesiastes that we must almost 
perforce regard the whole as an attack on the same book. The ques- 
tion of the precise meaning and force of the famous passage, ‘ the 
souls of the righteous’ (317), must be deferred for further considera- 
tion in an additional note, but in any case it is a strong asseveration 
of that belief in some form of life after death which the writer of 
Koheleth never shows. As a side issue, we may here mention the 
question of retribution even here on earth. Dr. Charles (Eschatology, 
p. 67)says plainly, ‘he declares in fact that there is no retribution at all. 
Thus he maintains that evil may prolong a man’s days and righteous- 
ness curtail them (7 5), that the destiny of the wise man and the fool 
is identical (214), and likewise that of the righteous and the wicked 
(97): ‘* All things come alike to all: there is one event to the 
righteous and to the wicked ; to the good and to the evil; to the clean 
and to the unclean ; to him that sacrificeth and to him that sacrificeth 
not. The good man fares like the sinner, and he that sweareth as he 
that feareth an oath”; finally, that the wicked attain to the honour 
of burial, whilst this is often denied to the righteous (81°).’ To this 
the book of Wisdom has a single incisive answer, but one which 
indicates well the heresy against which it is directed (2%). ‘They 
knew not the mysteries of God, neither hoped they for wages of holi- 
ness, nor did they judge that there is a prize for blameless souls.’ 
But the criticism becomes even more direct in Wisd. 112, where ‘ seek 
not death in the error of your life’ is a plain rebuke to Eccles. 6°, 
where Koheleth says of the ‘untimely birth’ that ‘ it hath not seen 
the sun nor known it; this hath rest rather than the other,’ viz. the 
most prosperous man that lives. It was only the ungodly who counted 
Death their friend (Wisd. 11°), for God made not death (Wisd. 118) 
and never intended it. And whatever view we take of the precise 
meaning of Wisd. 31", it is certain that it contains a direct contra- 
diction of the doctrine of Koheleth. ‘There is no remembrance of 
former things,’ said the latter (11), ‘ neither shall there be any remem- 
brance of things that are to come with those that shall come after,’ 
and ‘Wisdom’ almost repeats the words as the utterance of the 
wicked (24), ‘Our name shall be forgotten in time, and no man shall 
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remember our works’: and then comes the magnificent answer to 
this, and to the similar complaint that ‘the wise man dieth as the 
fool,’ and that there is one event to the righteous and the wicked 
Eccles. 715, 9?) in the words (Wisd. 324), ‘In the sight of the unwise 
they seemed to die, and their departure is taken for misery ... but 
they are in peace... their hope is full of immortality.’ Such 
detailed contradiction seems almost like the work of a contemporary, 
or nearly contemporary, critic.2 There is indeed hardly. a statement as 
to the behaviour and language of the wicked in Wisdom which is 
not based upon some text or hint in the book of Koheleth, except, 
indeed, the references to persecution of the just man, which, as we 
have seen, are to be referred to local and contemporary events. 
We come thirdly to the arraignment of Koheleth ‘as a Hedonist ; 
a mere Epicurean.’ It may be mentioned in passing that also the 
modern Hebrew connects ‘ Epicurus’ with the notion of apostasy ; and 
the Rabbis even asserted (Cheyne, 262 n. 2) that ‘the Serpent was 
Epicurus’; and however the doctrines of the Ionian philosopher may 
be explained away and softened down nowadays, it is certain that 
his followers, incapable of entering into the subtle doctrines of live 
‘and let live which the sage taught, interpreted them as encouraging 
-Hedonism pure and simple, lustful and sensual. Against the charge 
of inculcating such ideas most of the commentators on Ecclesiastes 
are eager to defend him. Cheyne (p, 253) regards him merely as an 
advocate of ‘festive but refined society,’ and with some justice 
attacks (p. 263) the efforts of Plumptre and Tyler to connect his 
teaching with the formal system of Epicurus as expounded by 
Lucretius. He thinks (p. 211) that the writer ‘is no vulgar sensualist ; 
his merriment is spoiled by the thought of the misery of others.’ It 
-may have been; but he did not recommend other people to allow it 
to spoil theirs. The extreme statement of the defenders of Koheleth 
may perhaps be found in Cornill, as quoted by the writer of the 
article on ‘Ecclesiastes’ in Hastings D. B. i., ‘Old Testament piety 
has never achieved a greater triumph than in the book of Koheleth.’ 
* Dr. Wright gives the following list of parallel or antagonistic passages. 
Wisd. 21. Eccl, 223, 51617 | Wisd. 2235, Eccl. 88, and 321821 | Wisd. 22 
(the word adrocyediws) and Eccl. 319,911 | Wisd. 24 and Eccl. 14, 218, 95 | 
Wisd. 25 (v.9) and Eccl. 612, 813 | Wisd, 2610 and Hecl. 979 | Wisd. 32%, and 
Eccl. 92 | Wisd. 816, and Eccl. 128 | Wisd. 810 and Eccl. 911 | Wisd. 818 and 
“eel. 216, Dr. Wright maintains the theory of a deliberate polemic of Wisdom 
“against Koheleth: He assumes (p. 67) that the Freethinkers of Alexandria 
actually appealed to that book as the genuine work of Solomon. 
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We are accustomed to such exaggerations. The main point for us 
is the way in which the book struck the author? of Wisdom, and we 
cannot blame him if he overlooked the Old Testament piety and went 
straight to such words as Eccl. 97%: ‘Eat thy bread with joy and 
drink thy wine with a merry heart; for God hath already accepted thy 
works. Let thy garments be always white, and let not thy head lack 
ointment. Live joyfully with thy wife whom thou lovest all the days 
of thy vanity... for that is thy portion in life.’ Is he misrepre- 
senting Koheleth when he puts into the mouth of the wicked such 
words as (27) ‘Let us enjoy the good things that now are... let us 
fill ourselves with costly wine and perfumes, and let no flower of 
spring pass us by’? In some verses he seems to take the very words 
of the ‘Preacher’ to refute: it is he and his crew who say ‘ the misery 
of man is great upon him,’ and Wisdom repeats the sentiment with 
reprobation in (2!) ‘Short and sorrowful is our life.’ ‘We shall be 
hereafter as though we had never been’ (Wisd. 27) is an echo of 
Eccles. 9 5, ‘the dead know not anything ... for the memory of them 
is forgotten.’ Death and life are both determined by a random 
chance : ‘by mere chance we were born’ (Wisd. 2%), ‘time and chance 
happeneth to them all’ (Eccles. 9”). ‘The body shall be turned into 
ashes and the spirit shall be dispersed as thin air’ (Wisd. 2%) repre- 
sents a certain interpretation of Eccles. 12%, which may well have 
been current in the days of the writer of ‘Wisdom.’ To the recurring 
complaint that ‘all things are vanity and the pursuit of wind,’ he 
answers with the stern rebuke that ‘murmuring is unprofitable’ 
(Wisd. 111) and indeed worse; for ‘no man that uttereth unrighteous 
things shall be unseen; neither shall convicting Justice pass him by’ 
(Wisd. 18). Where Koheleth speaks of seeking wisdom in wine and 
revelry and the delights of the sons of men (Eccles. 21), the Alex- 
andrian answers that ‘ Wisdom will not dwell in a body that is subject 
unto sin’ (Wisd. 14), 

Besides these general arraignments of the three most offensive 
points in Koheleth—its unJudaic character, its despairing theory, or 
want of theory, of an after life, and its Hedonism—a number of minor 
antagonisms appear between the two writers. The different view taken 
of the function of kings and rulers and of their iniquities (Eccles. 58, 


® Plumptre, Introd., p. 74, ‘I look on the estimate which the author of the 
Wisdom of Solomon formed of Ecclesiastes as a wrong one, that he was wanting 
in the insight that sees the real drift which is the resultant of cross currents 
and conflicting lines of thought.’ 
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10420, compared with Wisd. has 6!1°) already been noticed. But 
Wisdom’s view of domestic life is also different from that of Koheleth: 
the latter’s opinion of women is, like that of all sensualists, alow one: 
Eccles. 776, ‘one (good) man among a thousand I have found; but a 
woman among all those have I not found’; ‘ he is met,’ says Plumptre, 
‘with the half personal answer that that was but natural, that it was 
true of all who despised wisdom and nurture that their wives were 
lightminded and their children wicked’ (Wisd. 312), Again Koheleth 
certainly takes a sensual view of wedlock. His exhortations to ‘live 
joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest’ (9°), though expressed in 
unimpeachable language, can have butone meaning. Itis just possible 
that 111, ‘cast thy bread upon the waters,’ etc., and 121, ‘Remember 
thy fountain’ (?) have the same significance; but it is unnecessary to 
press the point. The doctrine of ‘Wisdom’ implies no asceticism: it 
simply affirms that ‘blessed is the barren who is undefiled’ (31), which 
very possibly refers not even to breaches of chastity, but to unlawful 
marriages with Gentiles or apostate Jews. Taking it in this latter 
sense, there is no reason to argue that Koheleth (Plumptre, p. 73) 
‘welcomed on almost equal terms children born in and out of wed- 
lock’: he may have done so: the author of Wisdom does not accuse 
him of it, but certainly the latter shows no trace of the doctrine of the 
‘more rigid Essenes.’ 


Lastly, it is assumed by Dr. Charles, whom we quote as one of the 
latest writers on the question, that the purpose of the Pseudo- 
Solomon is to prove that ‘for the soul in such straits’ (i.e. weighed 
down by the corruptible body) ‘ there is one sovereign remedy, and that 
is Divine wisdom.’ Wisdom is the ‘redeemer of the soul and its pre- 
server, and the only spring of its immortality’ (Eschatology, p. 256). 

The last statement arises from a confusion between actual immor- 
tality and the purely figurative ‘deathlessness’ (of reputation?) 
alluded to in 817 and 61819, But unless these two passages be 
further forced so as to prove wisdom to be the ‘redeemer of the soul 
and its preserver,’ one may well ask where, in the whole book, such 
statements are to be found. 

Dr. Charles is induced to read this strong assertion of the present 
succouring power of wisdom into the book, because he acknowledges 
only the vaguest form of immortality as compensating the righteous 
hereafter for their sufferings here on earth. (See additional note on 
the Interpretation of Wisd. 317.) But there certainly are traceable 
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in the first few chapters signs of a view of Wisdom not unlike that 
which modern Christian preachers sometimes put forward under the 
name of Nature: something vague and yet active, intervening 
between God and man, on which the blame of man’s misfortunes and 
errors may be conveniently cast at times; not areal entity or person, 
but of sufficient substance to be described as ‘ God’s handmaid,’ or, on 
the other hand, as in Tennyson’s famous ‘Nature red in tooth and 
claw.’ Noone supposes that Professor Drumniond or the late poet 
laureate believed in a personified Nature, and probably the author of 
Wisdom, even when, as in chaps. 7, 8, 9, he comes nearest to 
‘hypostatising ’ Wisdom, goes no further in actual belief than they 
did. But even the vague conception of cod¢ia as God’s helper and 
companion appears only in the first nine chapters, and principally, of 
course, in the three attributed to Solomon. In the last ten the idea is 
silently dropped, or rather another conception of Wisdom substituted. 
We are told in chap. 62! that we are now to have a sketch of 
Wisdom’s career, and we anticipate a kind of Philosophy of History, 
but we never get it. Thenext three chapters are filled with Solomonic 
praises of her, and the remaining ten are occupied with that form of 
human wisdom which consists in the resolute rejection of idolatry. 

It should be noted that Dr. Farrar (Introd., 418b) takes a view similar 
to that of Dr. Charles, but in a modified form: he recognises that 
what is secured by wisdom is merely ‘immortal memory ’® (81016), 
but he repeats the other eulogies of her from chaps. 7-9, and adds 
one point. ‘Childlessness and a short life might be regarded as mis- 
fortunes ; but when they befell the possessor of wisdom they were 
blessings far more consummate than the many children of long-lived 
sinners’ (41%), Unfortunately for the argument, itis not the ‘pos- 
sessor of wisdom’ but of ‘ virtue’> (uera dperns 41) who is alluded to, 


® With this figurative view of ‘immortality’ compare that of Ecclus. (87 26), 
‘His name (that of the wise man) shall live for ever’ (4112-13), ‘a good name 
continueth for ever’: cf. Burney, Jsrael’s Hope of Immortality, pp. 65-68. The 
son of Sirach certainly did not believe in ‘immortality’ in our sense of the 
word, or indeed in any real world beyond the grave. Bois, Hssai Critique, p. 386 
(who speaks contemptuously of this pseudo-immortality as an ‘immortalité 
mnémonique'), wonders that after writing chap. iii. the author should limit 
himself to the mention of any such figurative eternity, and thinks it still more 
remarkable that he should use a@avacla in such a sense, 

> It seems possible, moreover, that the ‘virtue’ referred to is merely 
rejection of paganism, and that the ‘multitudinous offspring of the impious’ are 
simply the result of mixed marriages. Siegfried and Reuss, ad loc, 
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But on the whole Farrar’s statement is reasonable with regard to the 
first part of the book. After speaking of the persecution, he says, ‘ the 
author of the book of Wisdom has to face the question how such a 
state of things is compatible with the faithfulness of the chosen 
people. His solution of the old problem is involved in the eulogies of 
wisdom. It is practically a Stoic view of life and providence.’ But, 
like Dr. Charles, he also asserts (409a) that the writer of Wisdom ‘says 
nothing about resurrection,’ and that ‘it may be considered doubtful 
whether the views of the writer went beyond a belief in the continu- 
ance of some sort of retribution beyond the grave.’ 

To sum up: that ‘ Wisdom’s’ first chapters are written with a dis- 
tinct purpose—that of exhortation to the Epicurean Jews, and a 
passionate appeal to them to return to the belief of their fathers, and 
abandon their worldly philosophy, can hardly be doubted. For the 
three middle chapters we have assigned below a distinct purpose also 
—possibly a different origin. The last ten have been not without 
reason described by modern Jewish critics as a Passover sermon. To 
look for any distinct purpose or end as pervading the whole book is 
futile : nor will any scholar who has read the book well, and recog- 
nised the discursive nature of the writer’s mind as therein mirrored, 
waste his time in attempting to discover such. 


§ 4. Title. 


The question of the title of the book of Wisdom is one of 
unusual interest. We cannot dismiss it as Farrar does with the 
cursory remark (Iutrod., p. 412a) that Solomon had become a sort of 
collective name for all sapiential Hebrew literature, just as all Psalms 
were collected under the name of David and Greek fables were usually 
assigned to Aisop. Similarly, Siegfried (Introd. in Kautzsch, Apokr., 
i. 476) merely remarks that Solomon was the ‘patron of all didactic 
literature,’ referring very appositely to the character of him given in 
Ecelus. 47141’, ‘the countries marvelled at thee for thy songs, and 
proverbs, and parables, and interpretations,’ and so on. But the 
assumption of the pseudonym by the writer of Wisdom is capable of 
two different explanations, each of which has its bearing on the 
character and purpose of the book. 

The history of the title may be briefly given. The uncial MSS. all 
head the book in one Greek form or another, the ‘Wisdom of Solomon.’ 
The Vulgate, or rather the Old Italian, has simply ‘ Liber Sapientiae,” 


Cc 
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The Peshitto version is of uncertain date, but its superscription is 
noteworthy, ‘the book of the great Wisdom of Solomon, son of David. 
-Of-which there is a doubt; whether another wise man of the 
Hebrews wrote it in a prophetic spirit, putting it in the name of 
Solomon, and it was received.’ The Arabic translator expresses no 
doubts. Of the Greek Fathers, Epiphanius* and Pseudo-Athanasius P 
call it mavdperos Sopia; Clement of Alexandria® and Origen,‘ 4 deia 
Zodia. Of the Latins, Augustine called it ‘Liber Christianae ¢ Sapien- 
tiae’ (which is curious), and in the De Civ. Det., xvii. 20, classed it, 
together with Ecclesiasticus, as customarily called Solomon’s on 
account of some similarity of diction, but added ‘non autem esse 
ipsius non dubitant doctiores.’ Jerome in his Preface‘ to the books 
of Solomon describes it as ‘Pseudepigraphus,’ and elsewhere 
refers to it as ‘the wisdom that is ascribed to Solomon, if any one 
thinks proper to receive the book.’ It was probably this con- 
temptuous view of it that induced him to let the old Italian version 
pass without any important alterations from his pen. Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccl., v. 21) says that Irenaeus quoted from Hebrews and the so-called 
(ras Aeyonévns) Wisdom of Solomon. But the most extraordinary 
title is found in the Muratorian Canon, where, after the mention of 
the Epistle of St. Jude and the third and fourth of St. John, we find ‘et 
Sapientia Salomonis ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta.’ 
Tregelles thought (Canon Murat., 53) that the writer had mistaken 
trod Pidwvos (an early ascription of the book to Philo) in his Greek 
original for i7é ditwv (having probably never heard of Philo); but 
the words are capable of explanation. They may mean that Solomon’s 
admirers wrote the book to vindicate his doctrines from the false 
view of them given by Koheleth; or they may signify that the book 
was written literally ‘in his honour,’ like the Laelius and Cato Major 
of Cicero. The presbyter who forged the Acts of Paul and Thekla 
is said to have declared that’ he did so for the love of the apostle 


8 De Ponder. et Mens, § 4. » Synops. Script., ii. 173 D, ed. Bened. 

© Strom., iv. 16 (i. 609, 1. 27, ed. Potter). 

4 In Ep. ad Rom., vii. 14; but elsewhere (c. Celswm, v. 29) he speaks of it as 
n émvyeypappevn ToD Lahwudvros copla. 

a Ep. 180; De Doctr. Christ, ii. 8, cf. also Retractt., ii. 4, 

f Vol. i. col. 937-8, ed. Bened., Paris, 1693; Wright, Aoheleth, p. 57. ‘Itis 
worthy of note that some of the Fathers, such as Origen, Eusebius, and Augustine 
who doubted or denied the Solomonic origin of the book, maintained its divine 
inspiration.’ But in the quotation from 1412in Eusebius, Praep. Ev.,i. 9 (p. 33 ed. 
Heinichen), it is simply called @etov Adycov and not Oevos Adyos as in Origen, 
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(Tertull., de Baptismo, 17). It is suggested that in the repetition 
of the word ‘Salomonis’ a reference to his ‘Psalms’ may be con- 
cealed. 


But of pseudonymic* literature there are several widely distinct 
varieties. In some cases books have been written merely ‘in honorem 
ejus,’ like the writings of Cicero just quoted, where no one is expected 
or supposed to accept the name at the head of the treatise as genuine. 
Somewhat different from this case is that of Plato’s Apologia of 
Socrates and the rival tractate of Xenophon. Here we certainly have 
an effort to represent what the eponymous hero of the work said or 
should have said: the line between ‘in honorem ejus’ and forgery 
becomes, as in the case of the speeches in Thucydides, less distinct. 
Possibly it is to this class that the book of Wisdom belongs, and its 
position in such case cannot be better described than in the words of 
Dean Plumptre (Introd. to Eccles., pp. 70, 71) who regards ‘ Wisdom’ 
as primarily intended to confute ‘Koheleth.’ ‘Let us remember,’ he 
says, ‘in what light it [Koheleth] must have presented itself to him. 
It had not, if our conclusion as to its authorship be right, the claim 
which comes from the reverence due to the authority of a remote 
antiquity or an unquestioned acceptance. He must have known that 
it had not been received as canonical without a serious opposition, 
that the strictest school of the Pharisees had been against its 
reception, that it had seemed to them tainted with the heresy of 
Epicureanism and Sadducceism. If it was interpreted then as it has 
often been interpreted since, it may have seemed to him to sanction 
a lawless sensuality, to fall in with the thoughts of those who said, 
‘let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” and to throw doubt, if 
not denial, on the soul’s immortality. Was this, he seems to have 
asked himself, the true ideal of wisdom? Was it not his duty to 
bring before men another Solomon than that whose experience 
seemed to end in materialism and pessimism, in the scepticism of 
an endless doubt? And so he too adopts without any hesitation 
the form of personated authorship.’ This account of things can 
hardly be bettered. The writer of Wisdom accepts Koheleth as a 
manifesto (possibly published not very long before) of the Epicurean 

» Early commentators were not without their doubts as to the morality of 
the ascription to Solomon. John of Salisbury, Zp. exliii., Migne, 199, col. 129, 
indicates this: ‘Librum sipientiae composuit Philo diciturque Pseudipigraphus, 
non quia male scripserit, sed quia male inscripsit. Inscriptus enim est Sapientia 
Salomonis cum a Salomone non sit editus.’ 
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school of thought, and he says, ‘I pit the real Solomon against your 
false Solomon; I am persuaded that your ideas are not such as the 
wise monarch would have approved. I give to the world my book 
under the name of Solomon the Genuine as against Solomon the 
garbled and fictitious.’* 


This would be a perfectly satisfactory settlement of the question of 
pseudonymity if it were not for the three Solomonic chapters 7-9. 
It has been already remarked that that acute critic Bickell stigmatised 
the distinctly Solomonic passages in Koheleth as introduced for the 
purpose of obtaining for the book admission into the Canon. Can we 
be quite sure that a similar object did not dictate the composition of 
these chapters, though in all probability they are by the author of 
the rest? (cf. the section on the Unity of the Book). 

This view is taken by authorities of weight. Kuenen? (Rel. of 
Israel, Eng. trans., iii. 176) remarks that almost all the Jewish 
apologetics are pseudepigraphic, i.e. written in the names of older 
authors, and so arranged as to induce the unsuspecting reader to 
believe in the authorship. The augmentors of Esther and Daniel 
did this, inasmuch as their additions joined on to the original and 
appeared to be part of it. We may go somewhat further, and point 
out that in the case of ‘Daniel’ it was the successful capture of the 
name of the Old Testament saint referred to in Ezek. 14 12 and 
283 that probably secured the admission of a questionable book 
into the Canon, while the honesty of the son of Sirach forfeited for 
him all hope of such a privilege. 

Such appropriation of literary reputations was so continual that 
it seems to have become recognised as a trick of the trade. Speaking 
of the Alexandrine age, Dr. Plumptre (Introd. to Eccles., p. 53) says, 
‘The students of philosophy habitually conveyed their views in the 

a Dr. Wright (Koheleth, p. 60) quotes a book on ‘the Authorship of Ecclesiastes,’ 
by the Rev. David Johnston, in which it is stated that the allegation that the 
book of Wisdom personates Solomon is scarcely borne out by the contents of 
the book—apparently on the ground that Solomon is not mentioned by name. 
But surely the allusion to the building of the temple in 98 is sufficient to 
establish this point. Cf. notes on 71, 

> So too Dihne, Geschichtl. Darst. der jiid.-alex. Philosophie, ii. 223, who 
remarks that ‘all these interpolations are cunningly done.’ [He is speaking of 
Eupolemus, Pseudo-Phocylides, etc.] ‘They are effected in the case of writers 
who lived in the days of Jewish splendour and therefore would be likely to 
speak of the nation with respect,’ They did not always escape exposure, cf, 
Diihne’s notes ad loc, 
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shape of treatises by Aristotle or lectures or dialogues by Plato. 
There was scarcely a medical writer of eminence at Alexandria who 
had not published his views as to the treatment of disease under the 
name of Hippocrates.’ This is all very well, but the design of these 
persons was to all intents and purposes fraudulent, and it is not well 
to class them with the authors of the two ‘ Apologies’ of Socrates, as 
Dr. Plumptre does. They have done an infinity of mischief by pre- 
venting us from discerning which are the genuine and which the 
supposititious works of the great masters. But of their absolute 
want of conscience on this point Bertholet, in Budde’s Althebrtische 
Litteratur, p, 339, quotes some striking instances. An Arabic author, 
Gahiz, is said by Al Masidi to have complained that the only way 
to secure popularity for his books was to ascribe them to some 
great foreign authority ; the story of the Acts of Paul and Thekla has 
been quoted above; and in the second preface to 2 Mace. (214) we 
have an example of the way in which scattered notices were to be 
collected and combined into one pseudepigraphic work. ° 

The question is then, Is the author of ‘ Wisdom’ to be reckoned among 
the forgers? The answer depends on the view which we take of the 
three middle chapters, 7-9. If those are part of the original scheme 
of the book, then the author’s intention is innocent. If they are 
later additions, they are additions deliberately made to secure, if not 
canonicity, at least popularity for the work. 


§ 5. Authorship of Wisdom. 


The conjectures as to the authorship of such a book may well seem 
to be the vainest of pursuits. The assumption of a false name, for 
whatever purpose, obviously precludes the writer from giving us the 
slightest hint as to his own real personality, and so far he has perfectly 
succeeded in concealing his identity. Such theories as are here stated 
are merely for the benefit and information of the student, who may, 
if he cares to do so, find the result, or want of result, attained to, in 
the authorities quoted. The best summary is undoubtedly that of 
Farrar (Introd., pp. 411 sqq.). 

1. The hypothesis of Solomonic authorship, questioned, as we have 
seen, so far back as the date of the Syriac Peshitto, may be at once 
dismissed. Neither on internal nor on external evidence (for the 
Fathers who quote the book as by Solomon are obviously speaking as 
loosely as we do when we speak of ‘Remember thy creator’ as the 
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words of the great king) can we presume such authorship. It is 
slaying the slain when Reuss (Introd., p. 503) points out the discrep - 
ancies; in particular, that the reference to all the nations that had 
oppressed the Jews, with their many and modern forms of idolatrous 
worship, points to a time far Jater than the victorious days of 
Solomon.* 

2. The passing suggestion of St. Augustine (De Doctr. Christ, ii. 8) 
that the book was written by the son of Sirach was withdrawn by 
the author of it (Retractations, ii. 4), and is every way untenable. 
The two writers not only differ in style and in purpose,” but also, as 
we shall presently see, are diametrically opposed on the question of 
the resurrection. 

3. More serious is the suggestion that Aristobulus, or rather 
Pseudo-Aristobulus, wrote the book. Now, if ‘Aristobulus’ had really 
been what he represents himself to be, the historic personage spoken of 
as ‘instructor of King Ptolemy’ in 2 Macc. 1!°, no doubt Dr. Farrar’s 
arguments would hold good. He says quite truly that Ptolemy’s 
teacher could never have written Wisd. 615 (the address to the 
‘judges of the ends of this earth’), and that the condition of the Jews 
under Ptolemy Philometor was not consistent with talk of persecu- 
tion. But the Aristobulus of Eusebius is no ‘teacher of Ptolemy’ at 
all; he is a Jewish apologist writing some forty years after the 


a Equally unnecessary is the argument that Solomon with his 700 wives and 
300 concubines is not the proper person to chant the praises of purity and self- 
restraint, asin 83 sgq. It should be noted, however (Wright, Aoheleth p. 64), 
that in later times at least the Jewish authorities refused to recognise the con- 
duct of Solomon as sinful. ‘The 'T'almud explained away the crimes both of David 
and Solomon, and asserted that the former was never guilty of adultery. 

Quite recently Margoliouth (Hapositor, 1900, i. 141, 186) has revived the idea 
of Solomonic authorship. He argues (1) that where there is correspondence be- 
tween Siracides and Wisdom (as in the passages about the children of the wicked), 
Ecelesiasticus copied Pseudo-Solomon ; (2) that Isaiah (2815, 4015, and 356) was 
thinking of Wisdom and not Wisdom of Isaiah ; (3) and finally declares openly 
for the Solomonic authorship of Wisdom, the references to Greek philosophy 
being introduced by the translator. 

> Cf. Nestlé in Hastings's D. B., iv. 550. Speaking of Ben-Sira as an expounder 
of ‘Wisdom,’ with a magniloquent description of which he opens his book, he 
says quite truly, ‘he does not dwell long in these lofty regions, but turns him- 
self to the wisdom of daily life’; but even of daily life Pseudo-Solomon has a 
higher conception than Siracides. Cf, Schiirer, ii, 3, 230, and for a brilliant 
and humorous estimate of the value of Ben-Sira for didactic purposes, Silmon, 
‘Introd. to Apocrypha’ in Speaker's Commentary, i. p. xxxix. 
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Christian era (cf. Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, iii. 632), and the main argu- 
ment against his authorship of the book of Wisdom, apart from the 
want of all evidence to that effect, is that while he seeks to conciliate 
the Pagans by wholesale forgeries, the author of Wisdom confines 
himself to denunciation of their idolatrous follies. 

4, The view that Philo* was the author of the book had been 
held by writers before Jerome ‘ nonnulli scriptorum veterum’ (Praef. 
in Libros Salmonis, vol. i. col. 937-8 ed. Bened.). It isnot stated that he 
held it himself, but Nicolaus of Lyra is said to have done so, as also 
Luther and our own Bishop Cosin. It might suffice to quote the 
incisive words of Reuss (Introd., p. 505), ‘this merely proves that the 
study of Philo’s philosophy was yet in a very rudimentary stage’; 
but an examination of the claims of ‘Wisdom’ to Philonian author- 
ship may absolve us from the wearisome task of investigating the 
possible connection of the two writers. That they were contempor- 
aries (or nearly so), knowing nothing of one another, or at least ignor- 
ing one another,» is the theory which commends itself on the ground 
of common sense. It reconciles the opposing views of Farrar, who (p. 
421b) thinks that if Pseudo-Solomon had preceded Philo he must have 
influenced him, and that of other writers who argue that the system (?) 


a To the objections to Philo’s authorship one or two are added by Bissell 
(Apocr., p. 226). (1) If értoxomy (37-18) be taken in the sense of the day of 
Judgment, we have here another idea quite foreign to the Philonian philosophy. 
(2) Considering the absolute personification of codla (? Adyos) in Philo, how 
would it have been possible for him to have kept this thought out of sight, if he 
had been the author of ‘Wisdom,’ in passages like 91-2 (where Aéyos and cola 
occur one after another), 1612, and 1815 (where éyos is spoken of as all- 
powerful, without mention of sola)? It is further objected by the writer in the 
Church Quarterly (April 1879, p. 83) that if Philo had written a book‘on the 
divine wisdom he would undoubtedly have made Moses the great philosopher and 
not Solomon. The same article quotes the Shalsheleth Hakkabah as follows: 
‘ Nearly one hundred years before the destruction of the temple there was another 
Jew well skilled in Jewish matters and a wonderful philosopher, Philo of Alex- 
andria. He was the author of various books in Greek, as also of the book called 
Wisdom, which the Gentiles include in their Bibles, supposing it to be Solomon's,’ 
Basil, according to the same authority, is supposed to attribute ‘ Wisdom’ to 
Philo, because he refers the tradition as to the manna adapting itself to all tastes 
to that author. But the legend was common. Cf. notes on 16%, 

b Westcott, in Smith’s D. B., thinks thatif Philo’s writings were examined with 
this definite object, some allusion to ‘Wisdom’ must surely be found. It may 
be said now that Philo’s writings have been thoroughly cxanEY, and that no 
trace of such allusion has been found. 
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of ‘Wisdom’ is less advanced than that of Philo, and must therefore 
precede it in point of time. 

(a) We cannot afford altogether to neglect the question of style 
and power of employing language. Even the most casual reader of 
Philo’s lucubrations will recognise that he could never have written 
the lurid descriptions of ‘Wisdom,’ chapters 16-19. But there are 
also positive discrepancies, e.g. as to the use of tradition. Philo 
narrows down the Hebrew scriptures to their simplest form in order 
that he may allegorise them away. Pseudo-Solomon accepts tradition 
with joy whenever it answers his purpose, as in 16%, where we 
have the legend of the transformation of the manna to suit divers 
ages and tastes (quoted as from the Midrash Rabba, ii. 87a, Warsaw 
edition, by Margoliouth in J. R. A. S., 1890, p. 290). The ‘ allegorisings’ 
of Philo and Pseudo-Solomon are on a different basis and have a 
different object. Farrar’s remarks, which have been illustrated above, 
are well worthy of quotation. ‘Philo,’ he says, ‘allegorises rather 
than exaggerates; Pseudo-Solomon exaggerates rather than alle- 
gorises. It seems strange that any commentator who is at all 
familiar with Philo’s habitual method of dealing with Scripture should 
suppose that he could possibly have written a book of which the method 
is so un-Philonian as that of the book of Wisdom’ (Introd., p. 4120). 

(b) The philosophy of the two writers is entirely different. It may 
be questioned whether the writer of Wisdom has any system of 
thought at all beyond the conviction that God governs and guides 
His chosen people. To this he adds—‘eclectically,’ which means con- 
fusedly—certain elements of Stoic and Platonic philosophy or rather 
language, and there his ‘system’ends. But Philohasareal structure 
of his own, vague as it is. Its main points are the trichotomy of 
the soul, the doctrine of ideas, a faint reflex of that of Plato, and the 
theory of the Logos. 

Of the first of these, it may be said at once, there is no trace? at 
allin Wisdom. ‘Mind’ and ‘soul’ are used without misgiving as 
‘interchangeable terms in 9! To attempt to find in 13! é« rap 
dpwopéveav dyaboy ovk icxvoay eidéva rov dvta an allusion to the 
‘central idea’ of Plato (cf. Siegfried in Kautasch, Apokr., i. 477) is 
simple perversity. The conception and the expression are Hebraic, as 


® Bois (Essai, p. 274) remarks that if there is any analysis of being at all, 
Wisdom gives it not three parts but about six. He enumerates (a) body, 
(6) the ye@des oxivos, (c) Puxy, (a) vods, 915, (e) mvedua, 15 11, and possibly also 
SJ) cweldnots, 1719, 
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in Exod. 34, Eyo eit 6 dv... 6 bv dmwéoradké pe mpos tpas. And 
there seems to be no other trace of the doctrine of ideas.* 

‘Logos’ seems to occur in a purely abstract sense thrice, and thrice 
only, in the book of Wisdom. ‘The question is whether the ‘Wisdom’ 
of Pseudo-Solomon can be identified with the Logos of Philo; if it 
can, we have not only a rapprochement between the two writers, but 
also some sort of proof that the ‘Wisdom’ of Pseudo-Solomon may 
have played its part in influencing early Christian doctrines. The 
concrete evidence on this point is slender (cf. additional note A). 
But when we come to examine the passages in which Pseudo-Solomon 
speaks of the Logos, they do not seem to favour the idea that the 
Philonian Logos at all events had any part in the system of the 
author of Wisdom. The first is chapter 91-2 (one of the ‘Solomonic’ 
chapters be it observed), where the king prays ‘Lord of mercy, who 
hast made all things with thy word and ordained man through thy 
wisdom that he should have dominion,’ and so forth: this is said to 
prove the identity of the Logos with Wisdom. It may be so, but what at 
once strikes us is the fact that the Logos deals with the creation of the 
world, the Sophia with the wellbeing of man. But the authoris prob- 
ably writing loosely ; in Psalm 33 ‘ By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made and all the host of them by the breath of his mouth,’ 
no one surely will pretend to find a philosophic doctrine of the Logos. 
The prayer of which the words form part is based on Old Testament 
diction, and the words have their ordinary sense. In16!*6 cds, Kupte, 
Aédyos 6 mdvra idpevos, referring to the brazen serpent, it is obvious 
that what we should call the ‘will’ of God is referred to; there can 
be no technicality in the expression. And this view is supported by 
the fact that in the very next line ov (God himself) is substituted 
for Adyos. In the last instance (18), ‘Thy word leaped down from 
heaven,’ it seems to have the same meaning. Gfrorer (Philo, ii. 232) is 
no doubt right in refusing to identify it here with cofia. The idea 
of copia, the diidvOpwrov mvedpua, as a destroying spirit, is too in- 


® Gfrorer, Philo, ii. 226, professes to find such trace in 7 2526, though he is 
puzzled by dravyacua, which, as meaning ‘reflection in a mirror,’ can denote 
only something shadowy and unsubstantial. In like manner he argues that the 
‘holy tabernacle which thou preparedst beforehand from the beginning’ refers 
to the doctrine. 

Deane ad loc. also refers to Burton’s Bampton Lectures. But Burton relies 
almost entirely on the views of Brucker, Hist. Phil., ii. 694 sqg., and discovers 
Platonism everywhere. 
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congruous. In the face of this it seems difficult to argue, as does 
Bois, that because the same epithets are applied to co¢ia and to the 
Logos they are therefore identical in the mind of the author of 
Wisdom. The plain fact is that the writer knows nothing of the exact 
and philosophical conception of a Logos. He uses the term casually 
for the ‘will of God,’ and every passage* which assigns the same 
characteristics to Sophia and Logos really proves that Sophia is no 
person in the estimation of the writer, but merely a manifestation of 
the will of God. 

Now, so far as we can interpret the erratic and at times contra- 
dictory ideas of Philo, he does seem to identify copiagdof which he 
has but little to say) and the Logos. He makes a certain distinction 
between ‘divine’ and ‘human’ wisdom (Quis Rerum Div. Her., § 25), 
but the codia of Proverbs 8, of Ecclesiasticus, and of Baruch (33) is 
not important for his system. His one point is the Logos, and of 
the Logos Pseudo-Solomon knows nothing from a philosophical point 
of view. He uses pjya in 1675 as merely equivalent to Adyos. 

(c) The theology of the two writers differs entirely. Philo does not 
recognise, or at least does not mention, a spirit of evil, which is 
plainly spoken of by Pseudo-Solomon in 2%4, The ‘serpent’ in 
Eden is in Philo’s view merely an allegorical term for pleasure. 
Furthermore, whereas Pseudo-Solomon, in spite of his statement in 


« The passages actually quoted by Bois (p. 236) are as follows : (1) cogia creates 
all things—9 12, 7,22, 85, 99; so does Logos 9 2 (but see above). (2) Logos by 
inflicting the plagues delivered Israel from Egypt, 185, It was also Wisdom 
that delivered them, 1015-16. (3) Both are called wavrodvvamos, 1815, 723, 
(4) They dwell in the same place, 1815, 94, by ‘the throne.’ (5) Logos touches 
heaven and walks on earth, 1816, and Wisdom ‘reacheth from one end to 
another,’ 8}. The reader can judge how far identity of idea is proved by these 
texts. 

Bois’ identification of the veda dy.ov with cola (p. 234) may be accepted ; 
it proves nothing with regard to the connection of ‘Wisdom’ and Philo. Gfrérer, 
Philo, ii. 216, 217, had already acknowledged it. Bousset, Rel. des Judenthums, 
p. 342, argues that Wisdom, the ‘holy spirit of discipline’ and the spirit of God 
are in the writer's idea one and the same. But the ‘holy spirit of discipline’ is 
generally taken as ‘a holy spirit of discipline’ (15, cf. notes ad loc.). 

Acting on his idea that Adyos and codia are the same, Bois (p. 249) remarks 
that whereas the Stoics believed that all created things possessed the Logos, but 
men in a different degree to animals, Pseudo-Solomon makes his distinction 
between the bad and the good man. The good possess wisdom exactly as God 
does. ZuuSiwors is used of both relations (83 and 8%). But the wicked must 
possess it in a certain sense also ; for Wisdom penetrates all (7%, 81), 
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915 that ‘a corruptible body weigheth down the soul,’ acknow- 
ledges in 8° that there may be ‘a body undefiled,’ Philo, on the 
other hand, pushes the Platonic idea of the natural evil character of 
the body to its extreme. It is even called an ‘utterly polluted 
prison’ (zapupiapoy Secpatnpiov, De Migr. Abr. 2). Of course with 
such views Philo could hardly hold that a resurrection of the 
body was possible. Indeed, there appears to be no mention of a 
resurrection in his writings at all; and herein he differs toto calo 
from the author of Wisdom, chap. 3. 

(a) Among other minor points of disagreement one stands out sharply. 
Pseudo-Solomon in a somewhat famous passage 34 (‘Happy is the 
eunuch which hath wrought no lawless deed with his hands,’ etc.), 
commends a class of persons whose position was utterly abhorrent 
to Jewish feeling (cf. notes ad loc.). Philo (de Vict. Offer., §§ 18, 16) 
speaks with approval and in somewhat revolting terms of their ex- 
clusion from the assemblies of God’s people. 

Lastly, there is a distinct difference in the two writers’ treatment of 
idolatry * and its causes. Philo (de Monarchia, i. 1, 3,») deduces certain 
forms of idolatry, and quite correctly, from the adoration of sun, 
moon, and stars. Pseudo-Solomon, with another kind of superstition 
in his mind, and possibly forced upon his notice by the proceedings of 
Caligula, ascribes such worship to the depiction of dead relatives 
(1215 sqq.). But he also recognises in 13? the other form. Little can 
be proved from such a point. 

5. J. M. Faber’s suggestion that Zerubbabel may have been the 
author of the book, fantastic as it seems, was founded (according to 
Blunt, Annotated Bible) on the apocryphal speech of that vague hero 
on Truth in 1 Esdr. 413-49, 

6. But we come now to what is surely one of the strangest theories 
ever advocated by a sober-minded English scholar. Dr. Plumptre in 
the Expositor, Ser. I. vol. i. 329, 409, revived and defended an idea of 
Noack, a somewhat imaginative German writer of the last century, 
to the effect that ‘ Wisdom’ was written by Apollos. He had not seen 


® Cf. Bousset, Rel. des Judenthums, p. 174, who remarks that Wisdom distin- 
guishes three kinds of idolaters in order of merit—(1) the worshippers of the 
heavenly bodies, (2) the worshippers of images of men, (3) worshippers of 
beasts and reptiles. ‘This, he thinks, is ‘a finer appreciation of ethnic religion 
than Paul arrived at.’ 

> Cf. also De Vita Contemp., § 1; De Decalog., §§ 12-16; De Parent. 
Col., § 9. 
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Noack's book.* His efforts at identification depend on a mixture of 
ingenious conjecture and of what a French writer calls parlors 
—a mania which has possessed many commentators on the Apocrypha.» 
He finds so many correspondences between Hebrews, Wisdom, and 
Clement of Rome that we are almost left in doubt as to whether all 
three authors are not the same. But he fails to meet the fatal objec- 
tion that there is absolutely no resemblance between the general 
style of the books of Hebrews and Wisdom. That his theory has no 
external evidence to support it goes without saying. 

Farrar’s statement, however (414a), that Hebrews ‘shows no trace 
of the familiarity with Greek learning and philosophy which is so re- 
markable a feature of the book of Wisdom’ is of no great value. As 
we shall presently see, it may be questioned if the Pseudo-Solomon 
knew much philosophy at all, or even much Greek. 

Giving up, therefore, as an insoluble problem, the question of the 
writer’s personality, can we form any idea of the class or school to 
which he belonged? We may probably assume that he was an 
Egyptian Jew. Professor Margoliouth, it is true (i.c., p, 295), argues 
against this idea. ‘He knows,’ he says, ‘nothing of Egypt beyond 
what he might have got from the Bible,’ and he proceeds to reason 
to the same effect from the omission of all mention of the peculiarities 
of the land of the Pharaohs; in particular, ‘Wisdom,’ he says, ‘ does 
not refer to the scarcity of water, but speaks of the ‘ever-flowing 
river,’ which is an incorrect description. He was answered by Freu- 
denthal in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 1891, and in the main 
effectually, though it is questionable if £évo. verot in 161° can have 
the meaning of scarce or infrequent rains. Still less cogent is Mar- 
goliouth’s argument that because the writer of Wisdom refers with 
affection to Jerusalem and never once to the rival temple of Onias at 
Leontopolis(Jos., Ant., viii. iii. 3), he therefore did not dwell in Egypt. 


a Nor had Farrar, who(4130, n. 2) says that Noack (Ursprung des Christenthums, 
i, 222) ‘supposes that Apollos wrote it with the help of the Apostle Paul.’ 
Noack, on the contrary (ii. 244 sgq.), emphasises and exaggerates the difference 
between the two teachers, even discovering in St. Paul's quotation from Isaiah 
in 1 Cor, 119 droAG rhv coplay TGv cop&v at once a pun on Apollos’ name and 
a denunciation of his teaching of the Hellenic copia or Logos. All the passages 
in which St. Paul argues against the ‘wisdom of men’ he takes to be directed 
against Apollos as the author of this hook of Wisdom. 

> As an example we may quote Hilgenfeld’s attempt to discover correspon- 
dences between ‘Wisdom’ and the ‘ Psalms of Solomon’ (Kénig, Hinl. in das 
A. 7,, 506 n.), 
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For though priests and Levites served in that sanctuary, it never could 
efface the old love for the temple at Jerusalem even among the Alex- 
andrine Jews. ‘In their eyes Jerusalem was still their holy city; 
they sent their temple tribute thither (Jos., Ant., XIV. vii. 2), and went 
a pilgrimage thither’ (Kuenen, Rel. of Isr., Eng. trans., iii. 183).# 


The point of the Egyptian origin of the book is of some importance 
as affecting a theory which was held by Gfrérer (Philo, ii. 265) and 
others, to the effect that the author was an Essene,» or a member of the 
branch of that society which existed in Egypt under the name of 
Therapeute. Unfortunately, as soon as mention is made of this sect 
we have to encounter furious prejudice. A certain school of critics 
are determined to exaggerate the numbers and importance of the 
Essenes in order to give colour to the hypothesis that Christianity 
itself was but a development of this Jewish form of belief which took 
the form of the extremest asceticism. Why Josephus thought° fit to 
exalt the little sect is not very apparent (Ant., XVIII. i. 5), but he esti- 
mates their numbers at four thousand only, and as they did not allow 
marriage, and depended on proselytising to maintain their numbers, 
it is not probable that they ever increased much. Gfrérer (/.c.) main- 
tains with warmth that Wisdom is a Therapeutic book, but he builds 
chiefly on the supposed commendation of sterility in 34, paxapia 
oreipa 7 duiavros, Where ‘unpolluted’ may simply mean not contami- 
nated by marriage with idolaters. The assumed direction to pray 
towards the sun in 16 % is of noimportance. Cf. notes ad loc. 

But were there Therapeute in Egypt at all? The account of their 
existence there is based solely upon a tract ‘ De Vita contemplativa,’ 
attributed to Philo, which Gratz (Gesch., iii. 658, 680) and Kuenen (Rel. 
of Isr., Eng. trans., iii. 204) condemn as a forgery, the former roundly 


a Another argument which might be urged against the Egyptian origin of the 
book, viz., the apparent ignorance of the author as to Egyptian worsbip, as 
shown by his mention of vermin and reptiles as their deities, has not been much 
pressed. Even residents in Egypt (like Juvenal possibly) fall into the strangest 
errors with respect to the native customs. 

> This theory is held by Ed. Pfleiderer and defended by him at some length 
in Die Philosophie des Heraklit von Ephesos, Berlin, 1886, p. 306, n. 1. 

© It is now held by many critics (1) that Josephus wrote the account of the 
Essenes with a fixed intention ‘to show what Jewish heresy was like,’ and 
altered his facts to suit his purpose (Lucius, der Essenismus, 1881), and (2) 
Ohle (Jahrd. fiir Prot. Theol., xiv.-xv.) doubts if Josephus ever wrote the 
passage at all, or thinks that if he did he was copying and exaggerating Philo, 
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declaring that it is a Christian work intended to exalt monasticism. 
It is defended by Conybeare in Philo about the Contemplative Life* 
(Oxford, 1895), but a book so questioned can hardly, when it stands 
alone, be referred to as a safe authority. 


Nor need the hypothesis that the book was written by a Christian 
detain us long.» ‘There is no trace in the book,’ says Farrar rightly 
(414@), ‘of any knowledge of Christ nor of His atonement nor of His 
resurrection,’ and it is quite true that of nine texts adduced to support 
such a view (4140, n. 1), not a single one shows distinct marks of 
Christian origin. They are 35, 4210, 517, 726, 9 815 sqq., 11 1024, 
and it is not worth while to quote them at length. There remain, 
however, two passages of more importance—2 178, and 147, In the 
first (‘let us see if his word be true... for if the righteous man is 
God’s son He will uphold him and He will deliver him out of the 
hand of his adversaries’) we have certainly a very strong resemblance 
to S. Matt. 27 42-43, but that does not prove anything. As to the other 
text (47), ‘Blessed is the wood whereby righteousness cometh,’ it 
certainly seems meaningless where it stands. It is capable of 
explanation, as we shall see, without referring it to the cross of 


« Conybeare seems to succeed in proving an early date for the book, but he 
fails to remove the impression (1) that an ideal rather than a real mode of life is 
described, (2) that the asceticism described is such as Philo had no sympathy 
with. In any case, it must be conceded (Edersheim, Hist. of Jewish People, 
App. viii.) that no one before Eusebius distinctly mentions the Therapeuta, 
and he thinks they were Christians. Drummond (Philo, i. 25) points out that 
Philo had no sympathy with asceticism, and quotes Quod det. pot. ins., § 7, 
‘Bodily mortification is not temperance, nor ritual holiness.’ Zeller in bis 
third edition (111. ii, 207) gave up the defence of the ‘contemplative life’ as 
Philonian. 

» [t was, however, strongly maintained by distinguished scholars down to the 
middle of the last century. Kirschbaum (cited by Grimm, p. 25) held that all 
the Apocrypha except 1 Macce., 1 Esdr,, and Ecclus., as well as all Philo’s 
writings, were of Christian origin. Noack’s theory is mentioned above. The 
original argument of C. H. Weisse is quoted in full by Bruch (Weisheitslehre 
der Hebrder, 324 n.). It is grounded on (1) the name ‘Father’ used of Ged, 
(2) the passage 98, which seems entirely irrelevant, (8) the similarity of the 
language with that of the prayer of Ben-Sira in Ecclus. 51, especially vy. 10, ‘1 
called upon the Lord, the Father of my Lord,’ which he thinks undoubtedly 
Christian, His conclusion is ‘it is said that St. Paul had this book before his 
eyes ! see if the reverse be not the truth.’ He also held that Wisdom contained 
a ‘clear and noble statement of the doctrine of immortality and retribution,’ 
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Christ; but if any passage could encourage the theory that the book 
has been dealt with by a Christian interpolator, it would be this. Of 
other passages, 3 8 is absolutely Judaic in sense, as we have seen; 4! is 
to be explained similarly; while in 2?! the identification of the 
serpent with the devil is as much Talmudic as Christian. Cf. notes 
ad loc. 

The most recent and also the most fantastic theory as to the 
authorship of the work is that propounded by Lincke (Samaria und 
seine Propheten, 1903), who claims at least the first part of the book as 
the work of a Samaritan and anti-Jewish patriot. The erring rulers 
addressed in the earlier chapters are the ‘ Hierocrats’ at Jerusalem. 
The school of Samaria was founded under Persian auspices, and in the 
allusions to the devil we have a trace of the Persian dualism. The 
persecutors of the righteous man are the orthodox Jews. 

All this requires proofs, and those which are adduced are as follows: 
(1) The author is no Jew, or he would have mentioned the law of Moses 
and have named the Jewish saints by name. (2) A Jew, whether in 
Egypt or Palestine, would, in describing the life of Abraham, have 
followed Jewish tradition and not the Samaritan historian Eupolemus.* 
(Cf. note on 10%.) (3) The sparing of the Canaanites (121°) would 


a Whether Eupolemus was a Samaritan at all may very fairly be doubted. The 
only reason for thinking him to have been such seems to be that, while he is 
generally regarded as a Jew, Josephus, c. Ap., i. 23, says that he, with Demetrius 
Phalereus and the elder Philo, was incapable of exact understanding of Jewish 
documents. But even if he was a Samaritan (1) the passage about Abraham 
(Euseb., P. E., ix. 17) is probably not by him at all (Scbiirer, H. J. P., m1. 
iii, § 32, pars. 2 and 6); (2) it does not describe Abraham as present at the 
building of Babel, but seems to imply that he lived ten (or thirteen) generations 
after. Dihne, ii. 222, founds his belief that Eupolemus was a Samaritan on the 
passage in Eusebius, P. H., 1X. xvii. 8: ’Apyapifiv & eorw pebepunvevdpevov 
bpos bWlorov. Cf. Heinichen ad loc. It seems probable that Lincke derived 
his theory from Dihne. 

As to the bitter hostility between Jews and Samaritans in the land of their 
common exile there can be no possible doubt. In the ‘Martyrdom of Isaiah’ 
(second century a.D.) it is a Samaritan who accuses the prophet (3 6), under the 
inspiration of ‘Belial,’ who seems to have been regarded as the spirit of evil, 
peculiar to the hated newcomers. Cf. Orac. Sibyll. iii. 68, ‘from the Sebastenes 
(i.e. Samaritans) will Belial hereafter come’ and do great mischief. He will be 
a kind of Antichrist (Gritz, iii, 628). The miserable dispute between the 
opposing factions in the days of Ptolemy Philometor, which ended in the 
martyrdom of two Samaritan representatives, is recounted by Jos. Ant., 
XII. iii. 4. 
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have no interest for Alexandria ; but an appeal to such long-suffering 
of God might soften the heart of the cruel despots of Jerusalem. 
(4) Wisdom sets up against the orthodox ‘righteousness according to 
the law,’ a new righteousness founded on obedience to the decrees of 
‘Wisdom.’ 

It is not pretended that the book was written in Samaria, but it is 
pointed out (p. 143) that both Alexander the Great and Ptolemy 1. 
transported multitudes of Samaritans to Egypt; these took with them 
their books—Phocylides, the Rechabite Psalms, the ‘Oath of the 
Essenes’: such literature was remodelled by Jews on Jewish lines, 
and possibly our book of Wisdom underwent similar manipulation. 
Such is Lincke’s theory. 


§ 6. The Conception of ‘Wisdom’ in the Book. 


In approaching this subject the student must be warned that he 
will find in Pseudo-Solomon no exact philosophical reasoner, but 
rather a loose rhetorical thinker, who uses the first word that comes 
to hand, and that will round off a period. It is probably unfair to say 
that he wavers in his ideas of immortality (Siegfried in Hast. D. B., 
iv. 930a) between ‘ that of a continued personal existence and that of 
a survival in the memory of posterity,’ for the déavacia of 8% is a 
figurative term, and there is no sign of his confusing it with the real 
immortality of the soul. But in other respects he reveals himself for 
what he is; a deeply religious Jew who has learned a little about 
Greek philosophy, and is not unwilling to let the world know that he 
has learned that little. If we leave out of account the three middle 
chapters, 7-9 (probably superimposed), we have the real man in his 
simplicity. Outside those chapters we have two expressions, and two 
only, which can be taken as showing acquaintance with Greek 
theories. They are mpdyo.a in 14? and 17 2, and duopdos vAn in 1117, 

On the other hand, when Mr. Deane (Prolegom., p. la) says that 
‘herein is presented a view of the Hebrew religion definite and con- 
sistent,’ he is surely going too far. Dr. Farrar’s words (p. 415) are 
more to the purpose: ‘It cannot be called a Hebrew philosophy. The 


« An example of confusion of ideas is to be found in 194—# dtla dvayKy, a 
plain contradiction in terms. déla implies freewill, dvayxy predestination. Cf. 
Drummond, Philo, i. 192 sqg. Dithne (ii. 154) is perhaps right when he says that 
there is in the whole book no clear philosophical word on the actual relation of 
God and Wisdom, 
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Jews had no philosophy;.. .a nation which was absorbed in the 
contemplation of a uniquely revealed religion had little or no need 
for a speculative philosophy.’ He quotes Dr. A. B. Davidson as 
pointing out that the Hebrew Wisdom ‘aims at the recognition, not 
the discovery, of God. It professes to verify, not to infer.’ This 
explains the remark of Bois (Essai critique, p. 220) that ‘he proves 
nothing; he produces results as if they had been arrived at else- 
. where.’ 


We come now to ‘that familiarity with Greek learning and philo- 
sophy which is so remarkable a feature of the book of Wisdom.’ It 
may safely be said that there is not a line in the book which reveals 
any further knowledge of Greek philosophy than might be acquired 
by any frequenter* of the schools and market-places of Alexandria. 
‘Il touche a4 tout, il ne développe rien,’ says Reuss (p. 507), and he 
might have added that he probably did not know enough to develop 
anything. Yet the same writer speaks of him as ‘sketching in a few 
pages a perfect encyclopedia of philosophic science, including almost 
all that we should consider such in modern times, from psychology 
and metaphysics down to the principles which should regulate 
domestic and social life.’ But where is the encyclopedia? do the 
simple words ‘circuits of years and positions of stars’ (71°) evince a 
knowledge of the whole science of astronomy? Does the line (7 °) 
‘the natures of wild beasts,’ contain an exposition of zoology and 
physiology? As to ‘psychology and metaphysics,’ we are left to 
discover them in the four words (two in the Greek) ‘the thoughts of 
man’; while the next line, ‘the diversities of plants and the virtues of 
roots,’ gives us a fair idea of the exalted nature of our author’s 
Philosophy. Such ‘sciences’ as are indicated need not have been 
outside the ken of any ordinary Jewish student. 

Siegfried falls into the common snare.: In Kautzsch, Apokr., i. 476, 
he says of the author of ‘ Wisdom,’ ‘ He is acquainted with philosophy, 
especially Stoic and Epicurean; he knows their problems and their 
technical expressions. He shows knowledge of Greek culture in art 
and science, astronomy and natural history, and gives us historical 


a This is also more or less Grimm’s estimate (Hinl., p. 22): ‘ Pseudo-Solomon’s 
knowledge of Greek philosophy appears not as gained by any deep study, but 
as a casual acquaintance very loosely connected with the content of Old 
Testament religion.’ Cf, Porter in Old Testament and Semitic Studies in 
Memory of W. R. Harper, p. 209. 

D 
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reflections.’ Of the last point only there can be no doubt. But as to 
art in particular, the less said the better. A more Philistine point of 
view than that revealed in 15 #5 can hardly be conceived. ‘Neither 
were we led astray by any evil device of men’s art, nor yet by painters’ 
fruitless labour, a form stained with varied colours, the sight whereof 
leadeth fools into lust; their desire is for the breathless form of a 
dead image.’ The Mohammedan goes no further than this. : 

We may return to Reuss in his common-sense mood and his summing 
up of what we are to expect from ‘ Wisdom.’ ‘Il ne faut pas chercher 
dans les livres philosophiques de ce temps-la une méthode rationnelle 
et dialectique telle que nous l’exigeons de nos jours des compositions 
du meme genre.’ Much, of course, may be read into such a book where 
the outline is so vague.* Recent writers have, however, raised so 
many interesting points with regard to Pseudo-Solomon’s acquaintance 
with Greek philosophy, that the matter must receive fuller considera- 
tion below. After premising this much, we shall not be surprised to 
find that on his main and central subject (as it at first appears) of 
copia, our author is vague and self-contradictory. That his ‘wisdom’ in 
any way corresponds to the Adyos of Philo we may consider at once (cf. 
previous section) as not proven. But more than this: he forgets all 
about the Divine Wisdom, the demi-goddess godia, as he goes on,and 
such*wisdem-as appears in the latter half of his book takes the form of 
that very human ¢povnois which rejects idolatry as at once contrary 
to all reason, aid'also as britiging physical and concrete plagues and 
‘torments upon its adherents." as 
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What, then, is this ‘Wisdom’? In its earliest form (‘hokma’), as 


a One may quote as examples of such ‘reading in' the attempt of Plumptre 
(Hecles., p. 47) to find the doctrine of atoms in Koheleth, and Cheyne's quota- 
tion (Job and Solomon, 229 un.) of Dr. John Smith, ‘who, in his Portrait of Old 
Age (1666), sought to show that Solomon was thoroughly acquainted with recent 
anatomical discoveries.’ ; 

Ewald (Geschichte des Volkes Israel, iii. 2, 549 n. 1) touches the real point. 
‘The influence of the Alexandrian philosophy on our author,’ he says, ‘has been 
much exaggerated.’ And remarking on the fact that the four ‘ Platonic virtues,’ 
of which so much has been made, occur only ‘casually’ in 87, he quotes 4 Macc. 
118, 5, and 151. Auy one who will read these passages will be convinced that 
the person who wrote them was indeed saturated with Platonic philosophy, and 
will be equally assured that the author of the book of Wisdom treated them in 
his obiter dicta as of no particular importance. The insistence on these four 
virtues in the Fourth Book of Maccabees (in the case of Jews who refused to eat 
pork) is very marked. . 
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exemplified in the parables of the Old Testament, it seems to have _ 
been a Kind of common-sense philosophy of life, yet with a strong 
religious tendency, which had its professors, somewhat like the 
Sopniste oP Giecos, who were looked upon askance by the prophets. 
But after the exile, when the springs of prophecy were dried up, it 
assumed a new shape. The writer of Proverbs 8 invented a semi- 
divinity,*® an offspring of God, the account of whose origin reminds us 
of the Greek myth of the birth of Pallas Athene from the brain of 
Zeus, and this idea is strengthened if we accept Siegfried’s exposition 
(Hast., D. B., iv. 925a) that God ‘after the toils of creation found 
a diversion as it were in this his firstborn before the world, as the 
child played before his eyes’> (Prov. 8 *°). But Wisdom did not co- 
operate in the creating of the heavens and the earth. Nor does she 
in the Pseudo-Solomon (84, ‘she chooseth out for Him His works’ 
cannot be interpreted to mean this). She has, according to Prov. 8 3!, 
to do with men alone; in these she finds her delight, to them alone 
she turns with her call to hear instruction. 


Pe ootree al this may Sebi Mat a thelortca)-sescunt of at 
a eer atta, but it often came perilously 
n ualism which was so abhorrent to the Jewish mind. 
This exaggeration reaches its extreme point in the book of Baruch, 


where, after along and_ambiguous Jaudation of Wisdom (3 %83), we 
find the amazi i 


a With this may be compared the curious personification of ‘ Wickedness’ as 
a woman in Zech. 5511, But Drummond (Pahilo, i. 142), doubts if even in 
Proverbs anything more than a ‘purely poetical’ personification is meant. 
There is, he says, no personification in Job. 

b Cheyne, however (Jewish Religious Life, p. 149), maintains that ‘pre- 
existent Wisdom was the artificer of the world, one in purpose and in act with 
the creative Deity.’ In order to support this, however, he has to correct Prov. 
831, which he renders ‘sporting in the elaboration of his earth,’ Bruch, 
Weisheitslehre, p. 346, had long ago emphasised the point that though wisdom is 
never spoken of by Pseudo-Solomon as instrumental in creating the earth (whereas 
the ‘spirit of God’ is), he yet afterwards seems, from several passages, to treat 
the two as identical. He thinks that the author had given so much power to 
Wisdom that he had left no room for the Holy Spirit, and so had to merge them 
in one another. 

‘In the same work Bruch notices a feature of this ‘ Wisdom’ which is strangely 
at variance with her high claims (p. 188). Thevery earthly quality called subtilty 
(craft, in fact) is an essential part of her (Prov. 8 %12), and she is also regarded 
as the best road to wealth (Prov. 31416, 818), Cf. Reuss on Wisd. 1017: ‘La 
sagesse consistait ici 4 duper les autres.’ 
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earth and was conversant* with men.’ This idea, entirely foreign to 
‘all Israelitish belief, it was sought to explain away by restricting the 
portion of humanity among which Wisdom moved to the Jewish 
nation only. And this is really the view of the author of Wisdom. 
rAfter describing copia in such general. terms as. might satisfy any 
loose thinker, Greek or Jewish, of his.times, in the first nine chapters, 
he illustrates her ‘activity in the Jast ten ‘solely | by y the ‘history and 
suecesses-of the Jewish people. 
“The Tess philosophical and less discerning the writers are who 
talk of Wisdom, the more unguarded we find them in their phrase- 
ology.» They meant no harm; they simply did not weigh their words. 
Hence we find the Son of Sirach using the strongest language: ‘ All 
wisdom,’ according to his first verse, ‘is from the Lord, and is with 
him for ever’; it is unfathomable in its nature, and God alone compre- 
hends it (1); it was, however, created (1°), and God poured it out upon 
all his works. Then we come to Wisdom personified (2471%), She 
glorifies herself; ‘I came forth from the mouth of the Most High, 
and covered the earth as a mist’ (Gen. 2°). ‘I dwelt in high places, and 
my throne is on the pillar of the cloud’ (cf. Wisd. 101"). Then follows 
the remarkable statement, ‘in every people and nation I got a posses- 
sion’ (24°), followed by the contradictory command of the Creator 
(v. 8), ‘let thy tabernacle be in Jacob and thine inheritance in Israel.’ It 
is fairly obvious that this is loose and irresponsible talk. There is no 
attempt to define the exact limits and function of Wisdom; the self- 
glorification dies away into a comparison with cedars, cypresses, palm 
trees, rose plants, olives, planes, cinnamon, aspalathus, myrrh,—a 
mere poetic extravagance, devoid of philosophic meaning.° 








a The A.V. made ‘God’ the nominative in this sentence, which was 
accordingly attacked as a Christian interpretation (but see Churton ad loc.), The 
Revisers are probably right in making ‘Wisdom’ the subject, though the 
versions are against them. 

> Seneca, Hp., xvili. 3 (106), ‘Si adfectus (animi) corpora sunt, , . . ergo et 
malitia et species ejus omnes, malignitas, invidia, superbia.’ And in xix. 8 (117) 
he gives as the views of his school: ‘Sapientiam bonum esse dicunt ; sequitur ut 
necesse sit illam corporalem quoque dicere.’ 

¢ Bois, p. 243 (who does not estimate ‘Wisdom’s’ philosophic acumen very 
highly), thinks he is halting between three opinions—(1) that wisdom is a mere 
attribute of God, (2) that it is God himself manifesting himself, (3) that it is 
a separate Divine personality. An objection to this personality is that Wisdom 
is divided among a number of individuals —all the righteous, in fact. Bois, not 
very pertinently, compares the quasi-division of the three persons of the Trinity. 
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It remains to examine whether the Pseudo-Solomon is more exact 
and systematic in his account of ‘Sophia.’ According to Dr. Farrar, 
‘Wisdom is throughout the book repeatedly personified, but never in 
reality hypostatised.’ A review of the crucial passages (which, it may 
be remarked, come almost entirely from the three middle or Solomonic 
chapters 7-9) to a certain extent confirms this dictum; but we must 
always expect to come upon careless overstatements, which are mag- 
nified by modern critics into deliberate philosophic definitions. The 
passages are as follows: 7%, ‘she is a breath of the power of God, and 
a clear effluence of the Almighty.’ There would be nothing much in 
this or in the following verse, ‘an effulgence from everlasting light,’ 
were it not that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has used the 
same term dravyacya for the Son of God himself (Heb. 1). But other 
texts certainly seem to prove that the author of Wisdom had a vague 
idea of copia as apart from God. In 7222, Solomon says, ‘ All things 
that are either secret or manifest I learned, for she that is the 
artificer of all things taught me, even Wisdom.’ In 83 we are told 
‘She glorifieth her noble birth, in that it is given her to live with God, 
and the Sovereign Lord of all loved her’ (cf. Prov. 8°), and in 94 that 
she ‘sitteth by thee on thy throne.’ Whether 84, ‘she is initiated 
into the knowledge of God, and she chooseth out for him* his works,’ 
implies actual co-operation, may be doubted. The passage 93, r7 codia 


He is happier when he points out that the want of clearness as to the nature of 
‘personality’ was a constant source of confusion to the men of the time. 

Bruch, Weishettslehre, p. 536, puts the matter in a different form. Pseudo- 
Solomon, he thinks, was incapable of conceiving Wisdom as a mere metaphysical 
existence. His practical Jewish mind compelled him to make her something 
almost concrete. The explanation is capable of being applied to many of the 
expressions of the Siracide. 

a The R.V. of Prov. 830 has, ‘then I was by him as a master-workman,’ but 
the rendering is disputed.—Hast., D. B., iv. 925a. 

‘Bousset, op. cit., p. 339, while holding that the hypostatisation of copia is pretty 
complete in Wisdom, referring especially to 94 (her that sitteth by thee on thy 
throne), thinks that Pseudo-Solomon holds a middle position between ‘ Aristo- 
bulus,’ who in Euseb., P, Z., xu. xii. 10, implies that the Light that was created 
on the Sabbath was an ‘allegory’ of Wisdom, and Philo, whose personification 
of her is at times complete. Any discovery of Philo’s exact ideas as to the rela- 
tion of Adyos and co@la seems to be hopeless. ‘At times Adyos is the source of 
cogla ; sometimes copia of Adyos.’ See above p. 19 n. b. 

Bruch, p. 349, points out that the epithets applied by Pseudo-Solomon to Wis- 
dom, roAvpephs, evxlynros, cadys, dévs, and the like, are quite inconsistent with 
‘Divine hypostasis,’ and seem to refer more to a substantial existence— one might 
almost say (though he does not) that of an ‘angel.’ 
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cou Kareckevacas dvOpwmov, certainly means no more than that God 
‘in His wisdom’ created man; agency is not implied. 

Personifications are plentiful enough. In 1°, She will not hold a 
blasphemer guiltless; in 88, She is a teacher of all the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future; but the force of the passage as suggesting a 
demi-goddess is greatly weakened by what follows (v. °), ‘I deter- 
mined, therefore, to take her unto me to live with me,’ which could 
hardly be said of a person co-existent with God. Whether the text 
74, ‘She pervadeth and penetrateth all things by reason of her pure- 
ness,’ really refers to the idea of the world-soul may be questioned, and 
with good reason; for in 17 it is the mvevpa xvpiov that ‘has filled the 
world.’ Obviously the terms appropriated by philosophers are used 
by this writer as his own, to be employed when they will express the 
view of his subject which is uppermost in his mind. 

It is to this loose view that we must ascribe the different applica- 
tions of the word ‘ wisdom’ which we find in this book. Philo, in one 
of his interminable allegories, had distinguished between wisdom, 
human and divine (Quis Rer. Div. Her., § 25), but in the title of our 
book it seems to have yet a third signification; the sagacity, as ex- 
pressed in words, of Solomon. Now, as already noted, we find in the 
first six chapters of Pseudo-Solomon’s work a laudation of Divine 
Wisdom, personified at times, but certainly not hypostatised ; in the 
next three we have something very like hypostasis: in the last ten 
‘practical godliness ’—the merest @pdvnos. We may question if Mr. 
Deane is right (p. 25b) when he says that ‘ Wisdom embraces what a 
Greek would call virtue’; but we can certainly follow him when he 
adds that ‘it comprised also the notion of a deep knowledge, an 
appropriation of the history of God's dealings with His people, 
and a thorough trust in the Divine aid.’ But that is not the copia 
of Proverbs, of Baruch, of Ben-Sira.* 

* The question of the relation of Pseudo-Solomon’s oodia and Philo's Adyos is 
not a very profitable one. It is best dismissed, as by Konig, in a few words 
(Hint. in das A. T., p. 409), He cites the words of Menzel, De @raecis in libris 
Koheleth et Dopla vestigtis, p. 66. ‘ Pseudo-Solomon’s cogia is a substantial, 
Philo’s Adyos a personal, manifestation of God,’ says Kinig. This is not quite 
true, for (1) the object of the writer of Wisdom is not to depict an independent 
being existing beside God, and (2) he does show signs of transferring the 
personality of God to Wisdom as a medium (7”", 81, etc.) But besides this, 


‘Philo ascribes to the Logos at once personality and impersonality,’ which sums 
up the whole matter. 


Grimm’s note on the supposed personification of Wisdom in 612-16 is worth 
noticing as that of a critic who has no preconceived theory to maintain. ‘ Wis- 
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It would seem almost as if in the last few chapters the writer 
attempted a ‘retractatio’ (in St. Augustine’s sense) of what he had 
stated in the earlier ones. Taking those first few chapters alone, it 
might certainly seem as if, as Kiibel (quoted in Bissell, Apocr., p. 229) 
says, he ‘finds the highest good not in single virtues, not in outward 
works of the law ; moreover, also, not in a primary sense in the inner 
cleansing of the heart, but in nothing else than in cod¢ia, which 
man makes his own by reason of his constitution (his Wuyn, his 
vous) in his thought; yes, even in his knowledge. The perception or 
knowledge of God (of God and wisdom objectively considered) is the 
highest good.’* 


It is obvious that this purely intellectual standard affords no basis 


dom is here not dogmatically hypostatised, but personified in a rhetorical and 
poetic sense. This is proved with perfect certainty by the similar descriptions 
in Proverbs and Sirach, where she is depicted as a maiden who invites men to 
her on heights, at crossways, and at the gates of cities, or sends her handmaidens 
for them (Prov. 12° sqq. ; 8} sqq. #2; 91 sqq.), as a mother welcoming men, as a 
virgin bride receiving them (Sir. 152; also as a speaker in the assembly of the 
heavenly beings, 24! sgq.), and where, consequently, the personification is still 
more daring than in our text. For that in those other cases only a personification 
is to be assumed, is generally acknowledged by unprejudiced philological 
criticism (whereas old-fashioned orthodoxy found in these depictions, as we 
know, the divine Logos as the second person of the Trinity), and is the necessary 
consequence of Prov. 915 sqq., where Folly also, poetically personified, invites 
passers-by at the door of her house and on the high places. Reduced to plain 
prose, these descriptions imply nothing more than that. The struggle to attain 
wisdom is a thing competent to every man, inasmuch as she is no stranger to his 
intellectual life; that she exercises a peculiar charm on all who are capable of 
receiving her, and that to all who earnestly strive after her manifold means and 
ways for that attaining are offered.’ 

a If copia is conceived as implying and bringing in its train all virtues, then it 
is difficult to see how the Israelites, who are certainly understood to be the 
possessors of this quality, could have sinned at all—at least in their corporate 
capacity—which is exactly what, according to the Scriptures, they did.. The 
most extravagant epithets are heaped upon them by the writer of Wisdom. 
They are (1015) a holy people and a blameless seed. 111, Wisdom prospered 
their works. 121%, They are God's sons (exclusively, it would seem). 152, 
‘Even if we sin, we are thine.’ 1514, Their enemies are fools, 181, Thy holy 
ones. We may compare with this the severe language of the O.T., e.g, Deut. 
95, The Canaanites are driven out for their own wickedness, not for the gccd- 
ness of the Israelites; 927, they are stubborn, wicked, and sinful. Later 
passages, as Ezek. 208 sqq., 233 sqg., Neh. 916 sqq., refer to a degenerate Israel, 
but those quoted are supposed to belong to the very period of which Wisdom 
writes. ' 
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for the preaching of the Jewish religion and worship, resting so much 
as it did on ceremonial observances, and exhortations to co¢ia would 
be of little effect when addressed to Jewish apostates in inducing 
them to return to the beliefs and especially the ritual of their fathers. 
The author therefore hastens to correct this impression. He allows 
copia to glide into the conception of ppdvyaus (dropping, indeed, the 
first term altogether in its original sense), and then shows how this 
same dpdvnacs (little more than human prudence) induces men to 
avoid idolatry, for which they are rewarded, as were the Israelites in 
their early history, by a succession of Divine deliverances, while idola- 
ters are fitly punished for their want of dpdynos. Here at length we 
have an argument which, perhaps more than the invective against 
their Epicurean tendencies in chapter 2, might appeal to the renegades. 
It is true that for a time the forces of heathenism had the upper 
hand; but so for a time did the idolatrous Egyptians prevail against 
the Israelites, and if the apostates will but reflect, they will see how 
likely it is that a similar succession of deliverances may again restore 
the power to the chosen people of God, 


§ 7, The Eschatology of Wisdom. 


Our judgment on this, as on so many other points, must be condi- 
tioned by the view we take of the date at which the author wrote. It 
would appear that much of the hesitation of modern critics in accept- 
ing the fact that Wisdom really sets forth a comprehensive view of 
the resurrection proceeds from the traditional theory which assigns 
to the book a date long before the Christian era. In any case, in order 
to comprehend the writer's standpoint, we must briefly consider 
the revolutions through which Jewish opinion on the subject had 
passed.? 

The earliest conception of God (Yahwe) is undoubtedly that of a 
tribal deity, unconcerned with other nations except in so far as he 
protects’ his own people against them. Under the system of religion 


» Apart from Dr. Charles's exhaustive Hschatology (1899), and his article on 
the subject in Hastings’s D.B., an excellent summary will be found in Burney, 
Israel's Hope of Immortality (Oxford, 1909); cf. also the remarks of Mr. Porter 
quoted at the end of additional note A. 

> A most striking illustration of this view is to be found in 1 Sam, 269, where 
David complains that if he is driven out from the ‘inheritance of the Lord’ he 
must ‘serve other gods.’ : 
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which was evolved under these auspices, the responsibility for wrong- 
doing rested on the nation. Yahwe, it is true, differed from the gods 
of other nations in demanding moral purity (Charles, Eschatology, 
p. 11), but his covenant was with the nation, not with the individual, 
and so individual responsibility disappears into the background. 
National apostasy might injure* the covenant, but no single person’s 
crimes could do so; and with individual responsibility disappears 
individual hope: when there is no punishment except temporal pun- 
ishment, there is no reward but temporal reward. 

Yet from the very earliest times we find traces of belief in ‘another 
world’ (we can give it no other name), It is Sheol—which may mean 
the ‘Great Land’; it is under the earth; it is a place of horror and 
ghostliness. The spirits of the good and of the wicked alike meet 
there. They are conscious of the pangs of bodily corruption (Job 14”), 
but whether they have any knowledge of what goes on on earth is 
doubtful.¢ It was certainly considered as outside the jurisdiction of 
Yahwe. So Hezekiah, for example, recognises that (Isa. 3818-19) ‘They 
that go down into the pit cannot look for thy faithfulness. The 
living, the living, he shall praise thee.’ The outlook upon the 
unknown future was dreary and distasteful in the extreme. Yahwe’s 
dominion extends only to the earth, and, indeed, to that portion of the 
earth inhabited by his chosen people. 

The mere fact of the recognition of ‘another world’ carries us far. 


2 But even this would not entirely abrogate it. Ps. 89°, ‘I will visit their 
transgression with the rod, and their iniquity with stripes. But my mercy will 
I not utterly take from him, nor suffer my faithfulness to fail. My covenant 
will I not break, nor alter the thing that is gone out of my lips.’ 

» Job 3023, ‘The house appointed for all living.’ 

¢ There is a difference of opinion on the subject. Dr. Charles holds that two 
distinct views of Sheol prevailed at different times: that at first, in the days of 
ancestor-worship, the dead could be propitiated (as in Greek religion) by offer- 
ings, could act as protectors of their descendants (Isaiah 6316), and could even be 
summoned from the grave to give counsel. But when the dominion of God was 
extended to the whole world, it became unreasonable to suppose such a region of 
activity outside his jurisdiction. For this exemption of those in the grave from 
God's dominion he cites Psalm 885, ‘They are cut off from thy hand.’ But the 
new belief was that in Sheol they knew nothing of what passed on earth. This 
Dr. Charles, however, deduces rather from a logical argument based on the psycho- 
logy of Gen, 2, 3, than from Scripture texts. That Sheol is called Abaddon, or 
Destruction, in Job 26, Prov. 151, 2720, does not prove much. More to the 
“purpose is Job 1421, ‘ His sons come to Homann, and he knoweth it not; and inky 
are brought low, but he perceiveth it not of them.’ 
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At all events death is not the absolute end. And there are other 
indications of a belief in possible immortality. The question of the 
Tree of Life, which makes so transient an appearance in the story of 
Eden, has never been properly explained, and probably never will be. 
To eat of it certainly entailed immortality.* Again, we have the plain 
cases of Enoch and Elijah. Only there seems here to have been no 
argument from the particular to the general. Their apotheosis may, 
indeed, be compared to that of the Roman emperors: they are simply 
individuals translated from earth. 

A reasoned belief in immortality began only when Yahwe was 
announced as Lord of the whole earth, The Jehovist in Genesis cer- 
tainly makes Yahwe-Elohim Creator of the entire world, but when 
Amos (9) declared that he was the judge of the whole earth, he was 
enunciating something like a new doctrine, and to this he added the 
further novelty that God would also punish individual unrighteous- 
ness among his ownpeople (3%)... In view of this, the return to parti- 
cularism in later writers, as in Wisdom, where no real punishment of 
the perfectly faultless Israelites is allowed—only their ‘ education ’—is 
the more remarkable. 

But with the idea of individual punishment came that of individual 
responsibility. For atime this responsibility was, so to speak, halved 
by the perfectly true and natural but perfectly untheological theory 
that the sinful father suffered in the ruin and misery of his children ; 
but this was brushed aside by the prophets : e.g. Jer. 31 °°, ‘ Every one 
shall die for his own iniquity; every man that eateth the sour grapes, 
his teeth shall be set on edge’; followed by Ezekiel 18 4, ‘the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.’ 

But there is nothing in all this to suggest the idea of future punish- 
ment ; the whole doctrine of retribution is so far confined to this life. 
The obvious failure of the theory in many cases suggested that if God 
were just, some further truth must lie behind. Jeremiah (121%) had 
had his doubts; ‘ wherefore doth the wicked prosper? wherefore are 
all they at ease that deal treacherously?’ The Psalmists, who feel 
the difficulty acutely, suggest at times that they are not all ‘ at ease” 
(e.g. Ps. 27 18, 5573, and the whole of Ps. 37 and 49). 

Yet itis questioned if there are any certain indications of belief in 
retribution in a future life in the Psalms. The famous passages in 
16, ‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol, neither wilt thou suffer 

9 Gen. 3%, and of. ‘Life of Adam and Eve,’ § 28, in Kautzsch’s Pseudepi- 
graphen, p. 523. 
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thine holy one to see corruption,’ and 17}, ‘As for me, I shall behold 
thy face in righteousness: I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy 
likeness,’ are explained as referring to physical conditions and physical 
dangers. There is one passage which may be taken to suggest 
retribution in the resurrection (Ps. 49 !4): ‘They are appointed asa 
flock for Sheol; Death shall be their shepherd ; and the upright shall 
have dominion over them in the morning’: yet on the whole we may 
confess that the Psalms were written prior to any real doctrinal 
affirmation of the doctrine of immortality. 

With regard to the book of Job, the opinions of critics are notoriously 
at variance. It is now fairly well recognised that the speech of Elihu 
(82-37) is a not very purposeful interpolation. It has, however, a distinct 
meaning ; it explains suffering as discipline, and the account of the 
restoration of Job to prosperity, after being educated by adversity, 
seems tochime in with this. But the real solution, such as it is, of the 
problem appears in chapter 38, where God answers: His wisdom and 
power are infinite, and none may question them. 

A detailed examination of the eschatology of the book would be out 
of place here : a good deal of it seems simply to reflect the old hope- 
less idea of Sheol (7 °°, 141, etc.), but there is a hint of better things 
in 1414, ‘All the days of my warfare would I wait, till my relief should 
come.’ With respect to the interpretation of the famous passage 19°, 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ it may be left to the discussion of 
expert Hebraists. “At present so many explanations are suggested, 
that no certainty is possible. 

Ecclesiastes may be passed over. The writer has no faith in any- 
thing beyond*the grave. Ecclesiasticus deserves more attention. We 
have in it probably a statement of the Sadducean point of view; a 
stolid philosophy of this life without regard to another. The most 
distinct reference indeed to that other life (41 *) assures us that it does 
not really concern us ; for ‘there is no inquisition of life in Sheol’ >— 


4Schwally (Das Leben nach dem Tode, 1892) sums up his position: (p. 106) 
‘ Das Leben ist trostlos und der Hades noch trostloser.’ 

> The rendering is disputed, perhaps with reason, on the ground of the newly 
found Hebrew text, by Ryssel in Kautzsch, Apokryphen, p. 435. He translates: 
‘A man cannot dispute over the length of life in the underworld,’ which 
certainly chimes in with the context. 

With regard to the one passage which has been regarded as saving the reputa- 
tion of the Son of Sirach (7 17), ‘the punishment of the ungodly man is fire and 
the worm,’ it is now rendered from the original Hebrew, ‘the expectation of 
man is the worm'—another hopeless sentiment. 
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no rewards nor punishments hereafter. However we may interpret 
this particular passage, there can be no doubt of the writer's generally 
hopeless outlook. He has gone back to the old theory of retribution 
on this earth and here alone (2 1°11) ‘ Who did ever put his trust in the 
Lord and was ashamed?’ 123, ‘There shall no good come to him that 
continueth to do evil, nor to him that giveth no alms.’ But he im- 
ports an element of his own. Not only is the seed of the ungodly to 
perish (40 }5, 41 6) and the ‘teeth of the children to be set on edge’ after 
all, but a man’s immortality is to consist in his repute after death. 
The famous passage which ends with the words, ‘their bodies were 
buried in peace, and their name liveth to all generations’ (444), is 
simply the enunciation of this doctrine, to which ‘Wisdom’ in 8 1317 
and 6 1819 ig wrongly supposed to approximate. Still more is this 
‘immortality’ achieved by leaving behind children of good repute. 

All this explains away the passages in which the writer does seem 
to imply a belief in the recompense of a future life ; such as 1}3, ‘Whoso 
feareth the Lord, it shall go well with him at the last, and in the day 
of his death he shall be blessed.’ The blessedness of a man’s end con- 
sists not in any future hope but in the fact that his possession of a 
good repute is then secure; a curious twist of the Solonian maxim, 
‘Call no man happy till he is dead.’ This, then, is Ben-Sira’s sole con- 
ception of immortality: an untarnished reputation (of the Oriental 
kind) and descendants to maintain that reputation. 


The change, sudden almost as it seems, from these uncertain and 
tentative theories, mingled with absolute denial of immortality, to an 
affirmation of the resurrection of the body as in 2 Maccabees,* is 
due to the rise of apocalyptic as against prophetic literature. By the 
second century B.c. it may be said that prophecy was dead (1 Macc. 
927, ‘tribulation in Israel, such as was not since the time that no 
prophet appeared unto them’). In its place there arose a new kind of 
belief which is foreshadowed in the later prophets like Joel. Prophecy 
had still maintained that the earth is the Lord’s, and that even in this 
world his goodness and truth will yet be justified. Apocalyptic, on the 
other hand, almost despairs of the present, and pictures as bright a 
future asitcan. The position is not unlike that of mankind in times 


® What Bertholet, p. 347, calls ‘crass belief in the resurrection,’ appears in 
2 Mace. 1446. Razis ‘drew forth his bowels, and taking them in both his hands, 
he shook them at the crowds; and calling upon him who is Lord of the life and 
the spirit to restore him these again, thus he died’—a suicide by the way. 
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of great earthly and bodily misery turning for comfort to the other 
world even in its gloomiest and most repulsive form—the genesis of 
sorcery and witchcraft. 

Of this apocalyptic we have probably the first certain trace in Isaiah 
24-27, a separate work assigned by Dr. Cheyne to about 334 B.c.2 Here 
we have the resurrection of the body (of the good) set forth in un- 
mistakable terms (26 1), ‘Thy dead men (Israel!) shall arise, and the 
inhabitants of the dust shall awake and shout for joy.’ But we mark 
that this is only a resurrection of the elect, for in v.14 the doom of 
their enemies is pronounced, ‘ they are dead, they shall not live; they 
are shades, they shall not arise; therefore hast thou visited and 
destroyed them, and made all their memory to perish.’ This view 
persisted; it may be regarded as the current one down to the first 
century B.c., when we find it enunciated in the Psalms of Solomon 
(14%7), ‘Therefore their lot shall be Hades and darkness and destruc- 
tion, and in the day of mercy for the just they shall not be found, but 
the holy of the Lord shall have for their lot life in joy.’» 

We find aberrations on the subject. The author of Ps. 88 seems to 
reject the belief ina resurrection altogether, and Koheleth (7 !*), as we 
have seen, almost certainly does, while the view of ‘ Daniel’ is remark- 


* As usual, the most revolutionary critics assign as late a date as possible to the 
chapters. Charles, Zschat., p. 126 n. 1, ‘Smend and Kuenen assign chaps, 24-27 
to the fourth century ; Driver to an early post-exilic date ; Duhm (Das Buch 
Jesaia, p. xii) to the close of the second century B.c.,’ a difference of some four 
hundred years ! 

+ It is impossible to acquit Harnack, usually so fair, of some bias in dealing 
with the question of the origin of belief in the resurrection of the body ‘ diese 
irrationale Hoffnung ' as he calls it (Dogmengeschichte, i. 451, n. 3). He seems to 
put the rise of such belief too late (cf. quotation from 2 Macc. above). No doubt 
he is right in saying that the resurrection of the flesh is connected with belief 
in a Messianic kingdom on earth, but it is not fair to assume that a writer who 
shows small sign of any hope of such kingdom must necessarily disbelieve in such 
resurrection. The passages quoted from the Apostolic Fathers (Clem. Rom., 
1 Cor. 263, 2 Cor. 91; Herm., Sim. v. vii. 2; Barn. 56 sqq.) do not especially 
connect the two ideas, though Barn. 21 seenis to do so. Harnack further claims 
that in the case of St. Paul and Ignatius their belief in the resurrection of the flesh 
became weaker as their hope of an immediate appearance of the Messiah on earth 
faded away (i. 141, n.). That the dogma was first formulated in a creed of the 
Roman Church about the middle of the second century (i. 131) is noteworthy, but 
proves little. For a most extreme statement cf. Stade, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, ii. 486. The ‘resurrection doctrine of Pseudo-Solomon is a denial of the 
resurrection of the body.’ But for a view of the matter differing from that of 
Harnack, cf. Schwally, quoted below. 
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able indeed. Dr. Charles (Zschat., p. 180) summarises it: the writer is 
thinking only of the coming world-kingdom of the Jews, and so con- 
siders only the future of those who have helped or have hindered that 
kingdom in an extraordinary degree. Hence Sheol is the intermediate 
abode of the very good and the very bad ; but the eternal place of the 
rest of Israel and of the Gentiles. Here, at all events, we have the 
resurrection of some of the wicked.” 

Now this book of Daniel was probably the work of a member of that 
strict sect of Jews called Chasidim, the forerunners of the Pharisees, 
and the authors of all that was best and noblest in the creed of the 
latter. These are the persecuted saints of Heb. 11 9, ‘of whom the 
world was not worthy.’ They at least preserved, in the face of the 
Hellenising Sadducees, the belief in the resurrection. ‘Through their 
agency the spiritual aspirations of the Old Testament few became in 
the course of a century the unshakable convictions of Palestinian 
Judaism.’» Of this Judaism, Palestinian or not, we seem to have the 
perfect expression in the book of Wisdom. 

We may sum up the eschatology of the book in the sense of the 
ordinary reader ; for it is to the ordinary reader that we must here 
appeal. No one who reads our stately English translation of the third 
chapter, representing so well as it does the sweeping periods of the 
Jewish rhetorician, can hesitate to say that it is one and the same 
picture of the same persons and their destiny. The dissecting critic, 


4 Dr. Charles (Zschat., p. 183, notes) suggests that a partial resurrection of the 
wicked is taught also in the Ethiopian Enoch, chaps. 1-86. He thinks that even 
in Isaiah 24-27 a ‘resurrection to punishment’ is indicated, but his texts 
are not convincing as against the denunciation of absolute annihilation quoted 
above. 

> Charles, Eschat., p. 168, whose excellent summary of their history (pp. 166-167) 
contains practically all that we know of the destinies of this noble body of men. 
But when he speaks of ‘Palestinian Judaism’ Dr. Charles is referring to a 
distinct theory ofhisown. He thinks that whereas the Palestinian Jews always 
held the belief in an intermediate state for the righteous, the Alexandrians re- 
garded them as entering on a blessed immortality immediately after death. He 
claims as exponents of this theory (p. 244) the author of Wisdom, Philo, the 
writer of 4 Maccabees, and the Essenes. The question of ‘Wisdom’s' view is 
dealt with in the additional note on 37. 

Bousset, Rel. des Judenthums, p. 260, thinks that in Alexandrian Philo and 
Wisdom, 4 Macc., the Slavonic Enoch, and the doctrine of the Essenes, the ‘ Judg- 
ment’ was to be that of the living only, and so roundly concludes, in direct 
opposition to Dr. Charles, that there is no sharp differentiation betwee 
Palestinian and Alexandrian eschatology at all. : 
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with his disregard of context, is here at a disadvantage ; the appeal 
lies to common-sense against him. 

With the idea, then, of a blessed immortality for the righteous, there 
disappears completely the old half-heathen idea of the supreme good 
fortune of a long life* as a mark of Divine favour, while a short life is 
to be regarded as the lot of the wicked. We have next the detailed 
account of a day of judgment (417-52), There will be also a 
theocratic kingdom apparently to be established upon earth, when the 
Lord shall reign for evermore (88), in which the righteous shall have 
dominion over the wicked. The old idea of a temporary Jewish theo- 
cracy has disappeared utterly. We may quote Dr, Burney’s excellent 
remark on the advance onall previous theories which is here displayed. 
‘In the earlier literature which we have examined the idea of immor- 
tality appears at best as a conviction of individual souls, or a hope 
which is nothing more than a hope, almost beyond the reach of 


= Cf., however, Schwally op. cit. That writer holds that belief in the resurrection 
of the flesh appears (tentatively) in Job147. ‘There is hope of a tree if it be cut 
down that it will sprout again,’ etc., but he thinks the idea original, contrary to 
popular belief, and succeeded by the writer’s relapse into despair in the next few 
verses (pp. 109-112). He would also interpret the famous ‘Redeemer’ passage 
as meaning expectation of a justificator either in this life orin another. Job, he 
says, certainly hoped for nothing in Sheol. Then all that he expected must come 
in a new life after a resurrection. 

Like Harnack, Schwally holds that the belief in such resurrection was based 
upon Messianic hopes, and had indeed a certain political motive behindit, For 
the restoration of Israel the living Hebrews would not be sufficient ; the dead ones 
must be raised again (Isa. 2619, as opposed to the popular theory stated in 
2614). Nor have we any right to restrict this to the righteous only; there is 
no word of such distinction. Why such arguments cannot be applied to Wisd. 
37 itis hard to see. 

But, further, there is another cause for the belief in immortality generally. 
Schwally notes that there is no Hebrew word exactly corresponding to d@avacla, 
The Israelite believed in long life as the greatest blessing. Instances are innu- 
merable. We have the actual patriarchs at one end of the history and the 
prophecies of future blessedness in this respect in Enoch 1010 at the other. The 
good shall live 500 years and beget (1027) 1000 children. We have also long life 
mentioned as a concomitant of the Messianic period in Isa. 6529 sgg. Such long 
life was no longer attainable on earth; the age of the patriarchs had passed ; 
therefore it must come in another life ; hence belief in immortality. This is the 
meaning of the ‘destruction of death’; that death no longer puts a barrier at 
the end of life (pp. 120-121). Of the tree of life and of the immortal Enoch, 
Schwally will take no account. ‘These are all myths,’ he says (p. 118), ‘and 
perhaps Enoch himself was originally a god of some kind.’ ; 
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aspiration. In Wisdom, on the contrary, it appears, we may say,as a 
developed dogma ; at any rate it is the goal of the writer's religious 
aspirations not merely for himself as an individual but for the elect 
among his nation.’ 


We come now to our last point. It is made almost a charge against 
the author of Wisdom (as by Farrar, p. 410a) that in his book ‘as in 
Ecclesiasticus (!) there is no personal and no suffering Messiah. The 
Messianic hope has come to mean nothing but the dominance of Israel 
and the universal worship of Jehovah. . . . The advent of a Divine 
Deliverer of the tribe of David has been merged . .. intoa vast, 
a dazzling, and an incoherent dream.’ We may question the applica- 
bility of the word ‘incoherent.’ We have seen that ‘Wisdom’ is fairly 
definite in his idea of what that kingdom is tobe. That he does not 
enter into greater detail is natural enough in a writer who may well 
have been disgusted by the sensuous ideas current in his time. The 
saints were each to beget 1000 children (Enoch 101"), every vine to bear 
10,000 branches, every branch 10,000 twigs, every twig 10,000 clusters, 
each cluster 10,000 grapes, each grape 25 measures of wine. This was 
repeated and improved upon in Baruch’s Apocalypse (29%), where 
Behemoth and Leviathan® are reserved as a banquet for the saints. 
The latter book, it is true, is later than Wisdom, but it no doubt 
represents popular views. 

Noack, however, who has been already mentioned, believed the 
whole book to be Messianic in character. His views have been much 
misrepresented not only by Farrar, who could not have seen his book, 
but possibly even by Grimm (Hinl., pp. 25, 26). As a matter of fact his 
theory is this (Ursprung des Christenthums, pp. 220-242), The story of 
the sufferings and death of Jesus of Nazareth and of Stephen, himself 
an Alexandrian Jew, had penetrated to Egypt and greatly impressed 
the mind of a devout Israelite there. This Israelite Noack afterwards 
identifies with Apollos; but that is by the way. Whoever he was, he 
was stirred up by this narrative to Messianic hopes, and wrote a book 
in which chaps. i.-vi. depict a suffering Messiah and the confusion of 
his enemies, and chaps. x.-xix., under the similitude of the deliverance 
of Israel out of Egypt, foretell the Messianic kingdom. But the inter- 
vening or Salomonic chapters puzzle the critic ; all he can do with 
them is to suppose that the Messiah is here personified as the wise 


» Possibly the earliest mention of Behemoth and Leviathan in their legendary 
character is to be found in 2 Esdr, 6 49-52, 
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king of Israel; and here for the first time he identifies this Messiah 
with our Lord. Grimm notes that such an identification is found in 
Origen (Hom. in Levit., xii. 4; In Luc., xxi.); in Noack it is supported 
by references to Matt. 124°,‘a greater than Solomon is here,’ and to Matt. 
11”, ‘Wisdom is justified of her children,’—not very convincing texts. 
It is only in a single place (p. 240 n. 66) that he actually goes so far; 
the remainder of his exposition is consistent with the theory of a non- 
Christian Messianic expectation. 

Not entirely unlike the theory of Noack was that of Grotius (fol- 
lowed, it would appear, by Gratz), who believed that the book had been 
manipulated by some learned Christian. But he made this theory 
depend on the existence of a Hebrew original ; it was a translator who 
had done the mischief. He mentions expressly only one passage—4 ’, 
‘a righteous man though he die before his time shall be at rest’: but 
Gratz adduces four—viz. 224, ‘by the envy of the devil death entered 
into the world’ ; 313, ‘she who hath not conceived in transgression’ ; 
41, ‘better than this is childlessness with virtue’; and 147, ‘blessed 
hath been wood (i.e. the cross) through which cometh righteous- 
ness.’ The reader can judge if these passages indicate a Christian 
interpolator. 


§ 8. Language of the Book. 


That we have here not a translation but an original Greek text, full 
of Hebraisms* as it may be, may now be regarded as an established 
fact. Jerome himself writes in the preface to the ‘ Books of Solomon,’ 


» Those adduced by Grimm (Zinl., p. 5) and copied from him by Farrar are 
aardérns kapdias (11), wepls and xAfpos (2 9), rplBoe for the ‘path of life’ (215, 
57, 918, 101), AoyiterOar els Te (216), mAnpoivy ypdvov (418), Baror Too Oeod 
(415), edploxecOat, meaning ‘to be recognised as’ (7°, 811), evOdrns puyxjjs (9 3), 
Epertov ev dpOahpots Twos (9 9), ev xeupl Twos (31, 7 16, 111), éE Sys Kapdlas 
(81), viol dv@pwrav (96), alwy, meaning ‘world’ (13% 184), aAqrrew 
dopacta (19 17). 

To these Margoliouth adds (besides doubtful instances) 7 xrlows for ‘the 
world’ (26), crevoxwpia rvevuaros (5 3), TO Suddnua Tod KddAous (5 16), ynyevobs 
mpwrotacrod (7 1), and cvoracts Kécpov (7 17), 

As against all this we may of course adduce the two remarkable passages, 2 12 
and 15 1°, in which the writer quotes the G& of Isa. 310 and 44 20, which 
differs widely from the Hebrew. He either did not know the latter at all, or at 
all events had it not before him when he wrote. 

It is probable, says Westcott in Smith D. B., that the assumption of a 
Hebrew original first arose from the tradition that the book was the genuine 
work of Solomon, and that it was long before this idea finally died out. 
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‘Liber qui sapientia Salomonis inscribitur apud Hebraeos nusquam 
est, quin et ipse stylus Graecam eloquentiam redolet.’ Nevertheless 
critics of a hundred years ago, Bretschneider and Engelbreth, in 
books now wellnigh forgotten, maintained that a Hebrew original 
had existed, and had been here and there mistranslated, quoting 
passages to which we shall have to refer hereafter. Other early 
writers, and especially Huet (late seventeenth century), referred to 
Moses, son of Nachman (thirteenth century), as having seen a Hebrew 
original of the book; but it seems that what he really saw (Grimm, 
Finl., p. 9) was a translation of the books—most probably the Syriac 
version. 

Professor Margoliouth (in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1890, pp. 263 sqq.) took up the defence of this lost cause.2 He argued 
(1) that many passages could be better explained if a Hebrew original, 
often misunderstood, were presupposed ; (2) that ‘a part at least of 
the variants of the Peshitto of Wisdom may be explained by the 
hypothesis that it was made or corrected from a Hebrew original,’ 
and as a corollary that the old Latin version often agrees with the 
Syriac and not with the Greek. To the Hebraisms already noted he 
added others, and in the course of the article made very useful 
suggestions from a partial collation of the very valuable and exact 
Armenian version, for the treatment of which we have still apparently 
to rely upon the imperfect labours of F. H. Reusch. He argued, 
moreover, on very slight grounds, already stated, that the book was 
not written in Egypt at all. 

But his main thesis was traversed, and, it may be said, confuted by 
Dr. Freudenthal in the Jewish Quarterly Review, iii. (1891) pp. 722 sqq. 
This critic had little difficulty in adducing (as had indeed been already 
done by Grimm and earlier writers) a multitude of specimens of Greek 
rhetoric, and also of paronomasiae, which it would be wellnigh im- 
possible for a mere translator to construct.» Naturally, also, he 

® In the Expositor, (1900), i. 88, he goes even further, and argues that Wisdom 
was the first Hebrew book to be translated into Greek ; that it attracted the 
notice of Ptolemy of Egypt, and that it was the reading of this which induced 
him to enlist the services of the LXX. to translate the whole of the Hebrew 
scriptures. 

> Paronomasiae are, however, found in translations. Grimm cites (Hinl., 
p. 9) the not very convincing one from the Septuagint of Ps. 13 (14)3, &ua 
AX pewOnoay, ovk €otw roy xXpyorérynra, and Margoliouth (p. 289) one from the 
Syriac of 6 10, al and 


Of the paronomasiae so-called in Wisdom there are a great number; it is 
ES 
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pointed out the prevalence of Greek ideas in the book. With regard 
to the depth of knowledge underlying those ideas, we may perhaps, as 
has already been indicated, be sceptical; but with respect to the use 
in ‘ Wisdom’ of Greek philosophical terms there can be no doubt, and 
Freudenthal employs a sound argument when he tells us that 
Wessely,* a Hebrew scholar of the first rank, had endeavoured to 
translate the book into the ancient tongue, and had altogether failed : 
Hebrew words to express the Pseudo-Solomon’s ideas could not be 
found. It may be noted in passing, that Dr, Freudenthal takes a 
most disparaging view of our book. Ben-Sira, he thinks, represents 
a genuine Hebrew philosophy: Wisdom, ‘a heterogeneous product of 
the Jewish and Greek spirits, remained for a thousand years out of 
the ken of the Jews.’» 

Admitting, then, that we have here a Greek original, what light 
does the language throw on the character and attainments of the 
author? Here again we encounter considerable exaggeration on the 
part of thecritics. ‘He shows,’ says Farrar (p. 4040), ‘a singular mastery 
of the Greek language in its later epoch of mingled decadence and 
development.’ He was ‘a master of the Greek vocabulary ’ (405a). 
This we may contrast with the note on 5". 

Now with regard to the earlier chapters this is more or less true; 
but no candid scholar will refuse to acknowledge that between these 
and the last few there is a world of difference both in style and 
language; so much so that Eichhorn conjectured, with some show of 
reason, that the latter half of the book was written in the author’s 


probable, however, that many may be assigned to another reason rather than to 
deliberate play on words. Of the great quantity adduced by Grimm (Zinl., p. 7) 


we may accept Farrar’s selection: morapol . . . dmorduws (53), drpardy.. . 
rpbmios (519), crevoxwplay .. . orevagovrar (5%), mpodocia . . . mpocdoxla 
(17 32), dpya . . . Epya (145), wdoous. . . puvoras (128), 


® Cf. Grimm, Zinl., p.17 n. 6. Wessely’s authority is not much enhanced by 
the fact that he seems to have believed the book to be a genuine work of 
Solomon. 8. J. Friinkel (1830) seems, according to Grimm (loc. cit.), to have 
made a similar attempt at translation. 

Dr. Margoliouth remarks (p. 297) that the connection of Wisdom with the 
Midrash has never been worked out, and adds that ‘it would be more profitable 
than the comparison of Wisdom with Greek philosophy.’ 

> Margoliouth in the Hapositor (1900), i. 189, points out that even in the time 
of Melito the book had passed out of Jewish knowledge, for the Jew whom he 
asked about it identified Wisdom with Proverbs, and knew of no other book, 
presumably, than the latter. 
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youth (before, we might add, he had learned Greek properly), and that 
the first few chapters were the more scholarly and careful product of 
his later days. 

At the risk of repeating what has already been said by others, we 
must here summarise the features which are considered to prove 
the writer’s deep acquaintance with the Greek language. 

(a) He uses compounds? with great freedom: as tméppayos (10 *, 
16 17), spovorabijs (73), ynyevns (71), modvypdvios (2 1°, 48), dAvyoxpdntos 
(9), rodvppovris (915), rerpoBddos (522), mavrodvvapos (7, 1117, 1815), 
mavrericxomos (7 3), giddvOpwmos (1 8, 7 #, 12 19), kaxorexvos (14, 
154), adeApoxrdvos (10%), omdrayxvopdyos (125), yeveroupyds 
(13 5), The following indeed appear to be his own invention: 
mpwromdagtos (7 1, 101), probably copied by the Fathers (cf. Deane’s 
note on 7 !), yymoxrdvos (11 7), texvopdvos (14 *), yeveotdpxns (18 4), 
kaxdpoyOos (15 8), Bpayuredns (15 °), peraxipyacGar (16 74), eiS€y Gera (16 3), 

(b) In addition to these there are cited various expressions which 
are held to prove deep acquaintance with Greek civilisation and Greek 
customs ; 14! may allude to the placing of images of protecting gods 
at the prow of vessels. But this custom was common to ancient 
heathen nations (cf. Deane’s note ad loc.); 2° certainly refers to the 
use of garlands at banquets—but these were used by Hellenized Jews 
(cf. Judith 1513), and the crowning of victors in a contest (42) is open to 
the same criticism. 13 shows acquaintance with the custom of 
setting up little shrines (oikjara) for domestic gods, and 84 proves a 
general acquaintance with the fact that there are such things as 
mysteries and initiates. If all this knowledge was displayed in 
200 B.c., it certainly would be rather striking; but in the reign of 
Caligula it proves nothing more than that our author was an educated 
person. 

(ce) Of ordinary rhetorical devices he employs many. ‘Chiasmus’ is 
frequent, occurring even in the first two verses of the book. But 61720 
contains a fair example of ‘Sorites.’ The accumulation of epithets, as 
in 7 22.23. ig common to the writer with Philo, St. Paul, and later 
writers; and the curious fact that in ‘Wisdom’ they number exactly 
thrice seven points, as Grimm remarked, rather to eastern than to 
western doctrines. - 


4 On the facility with which the Hellenistic writers invented new compounds 
as they were wanted, cf. Winer (ed. Moulton), p. 26, and generally, on the 
questionable acquaintance of such writers with Greek, p. 23 and the notes 
there. 
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(@) Of alliteration and assonance or juxtaposition of similarly 
sounding words we have enough and to spare. The best instances of 
the latter (intentional, that is) are found in 11, dyamnoare.. . 
gpovnoare .. . Cntnoate; ev ayabdrnte . . . ev dmAdryntt; 73, ddddos 
- + « aPOdvas; 11, ods... Opots; 131, edpadds . . . edmperas; 
42, rodotow .. . dwedOovcav; 6, mapodeiow . . . cvvodevow; 12%, 
mao... €umraypov ... mavyrios. Others, as we shall see, may 
be otherwise accounted for. 

On all these grounds Pseudo-Solomon is claimed as a kind of Jewish 
Isocrates, but Bois in his Essai critique goes further, and would have 
him a poet too. He discovers > (p. 212) iambic trimeters, as in 17 !”. 


ovdev yap éorw PdBos ef py mpodocia. 


418 is, according to him, made up of a trochaic trimeter and a trochaic 
tetrameter catalectic, as thus: 


= 9. gf ‘ su pin a pie 
xataxpivei b€ dikaos kapwy Tovs CavTas aoeBels. 
kal vedtns TeXeoOcioa Tayews ToAveTes yipas adixov. 


915, he says, is composed of two almost perfect hexameters (!) 


poaprov yap cHpa Bapivea Wuyny, 
kai Bpides rd ye@des oxHvos voy rodAvppovrioa. 

The force of fancy can hardly go farther than this. As a matter of 
fact, the second line is much more likea Galliambus, of whichinstances, 
though always imperfect, repeatedly occur elsewhere (cf. 244, 21%, 
3 la, 4 162, ete.) That metre lends itself admirably to the antithetic 
style. 

These are the facts. But is not Dr. Freudenthal (1. c., p. 734) right 
when he says that the author was writing ina foreign language which 
he really did not know? Is the wealth of language and the mastery of 
vocabulary anything more than what might be acquired by any 


® An elaborate note by Mr. H. St. John Thackeray in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, vi. 232, deals with the rhythmical ending of lines in 
‘Wisdom,’ and does not attempt to prove the existence of the ordinary Greek 
metres. In spite of a few mistakes (cf. p. 287) a good number of instances are 
adduced. Mr. Thackeray's object is to prove a close resemblance between 
‘Wisdom’ and Hebrews, which contains many rhythmical sentences. Of neither 
can a stronger word than this be used. Both authors write rhythmically and 
occasionally slip into metre, limited to afew syllables, Cicero occasionally did 
the same. 

> There is really an iambic line in 15 : ay dys Appoow els byecdos 
epxeTat, 
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educated hearer of a Greek rhetorician in the schools of Alexandria? 
We know that the learner of a new language, if he belongs to an 
intelligent race accustomed to fluency of talk, is apt to appropriate 
the rhetorical element in the foreign tongue almost before he learns 
its grammar. Of this we have abundant instances in the case of 
English-speaking Bengalis. It is by no means certain that a native 
Greek would not have regarded the fervid outpourings of Pseudo- 
Solomon very much as we do the fervid rhetoric of the intelligent 
Babu. 

That this is no mere fancy may be argued from startling facts. The 
first few chapters of Wisdom undoubtedly represent the writer's 
Greek at its best; they have probably been touched and retouched 
with the literary file till they are as perfect as the author could make 
them. Yet in the very middle of these chapters (41%) we find the 
statement, ‘the giddy whirl of desire goes a-digging for the innocent 
mind,’ the author having mistaken peraA\cdw (‘to mine’) for 
pera\\doow (‘to change’). It is no slip: he repeats it in 16%. That 
in 117, @iroWuxos,> a common enough word meaning ‘cowardly,’ is 
used as meaning ‘a lover of souls,’ is not much to be wondered at 
when we consider the character of the last few chapters. The writer 
there loses himself—there is no other phrase for it—in the mazes of a 
foreign tongue, and much of his turgid and even grotesque diction 
may be referred to this cause.°¢ 

If we are right in this supposition, we have a ready explanation of 
several peculiarities of the book. 

(a) Grimm (Einl., p. 6) notes the constant recurrence of what he 
calls ‘pet expressions’ of the writer. He collects some thirty of 
these, of which it will suffice to give a few examples. The word 
dméroupos occurs seven times; mapodevew five times; the rare word 


a rdxvy in 54 for &yvy is probably another mistake; and the alteration in 
meaning of words like drAomoéw might be ascribed to ignorance also, but cf. 
Winer 23 (5), who gives a long list of words so altered in meaning. 

> He thinks, moreover, that @pacvs means ‘savage’ (1117), and that ddccnOfvar 
means ‘to be punished’ (14 29), but see note ad loc. 

* The most remarkable instance of all, however, if Ed. Pfleiderer (Heraklit, 
p. 380 sqq.) is right, is to be found in the case of the word dyepwxla, 2%, cf. 
notes ad loc. 

Of real ignorance of Greek on the part even of professed translators, at 
least of the Apocryphal books, the recent discovery of the Hebrew original of 
part of Ecclesiasticus furnishes us with some striking examples (cf. Ryssel in 
Kautzsch, Apokr., i. 248). 
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xaraSuvacrevewy, thrice; evepyereiv, four times. Of words to which the 
writer attaches his own sense we have yevéoes, for ‘species,’ four 
times; ¢ckBaors, with the meaning of ‘result,’ thrice; and so forth. 
The explanation of these repetitions is probably poverty of diction ; 
the writer’s vocabulary is peculiar but not extensive. 

(6) To a kindred cause—that want of knowledge of synonyms which 
is a pretty sure test of ignorance of a language—we may ascribe the 
tautologies which become frequent towards the end of the book. In 
the single passage, 161°, we have the following: éxoAdoéncav— 
Koddoews : emOupiav—érOupotvres: dpéEews—dpeéw: Edvnv yedow— 
Levys yevoews : tpopny—rtpopny : évdecis—evOerav : émeOciv—ernrOer : 
dry Geicav—Serx Ojvar. 

Under this head we may probably class many of the instances 
which Grimm (p. 7) would assign to intentional juxtaposition of 
similar words, as in 518, ravordiayv—émdomoince; 2%, iSias—ididtyTos 5 
1717, 8ucaduKtov—ddvoe; 9 3, kplow—kpiry ; 17 8, vorotans—evdcour ; 
17, Napmpa—karehdprero; 1971, ryxTdv—ev'rnkrov. The author is in- 
capable of variety. We may add to Grimm’s instances Bapeia— 
Bapitrepor (17 #!), 6dnydv—sdourropias (18°). 

(c) Lastly, to this fact—that the writer is handling a language with 
which he is only half-acquainted—we may ascribe some at least of 
the difficulties which we meet in trying to find out his real meaning 
(e.g. in 179), rhs yn Oewpouperns exeivys bews TyobvTo xeipw Ta BNeropeva, 

Much is made of the use by our author of the technical terms 
of Greek life: as orephaynhopeivy, mpurdvers, mopmeverv, and the like. 
But does he always understand them? He certainly did not under- 
stand the meaning of BpaBevew, which means ‘to act as umpire 
in a contest’; he thought it meant to ‘give the victory to a com- 
petitor.’ St. Paul (Col. 3%) knew the significance of the word better. 

In any case, no one will dispute the opinion of Grimm as to the last 
few chapters (£inil., p. 7). ‘The writer's effort to produce a lively 
and picturesque representation here breaks away from his formal argu- 
ments, and he commits the error of tricking out historical material, 
intended for doctrinal instruction, with fantastic adornments and 
exaggerations; those additions to the Mosaic account which the 
author permits himself cannot in all cases be even justified by later 
tradition. The parallel drawn between the Egyptians’ sins and their 
punishment, and also that between their plagues and the Israelites’ 
blessings, are overstated and wearisome, and at times degenerate 
into trifling and childishness. It is an unnatural and unpardonable 
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mistake to present the long dogmatic-historical treatise, ch. 11-19 
(in bulk the greater half of the book), in the form of a prayer.’ 

It is needless to say that these considerations in no way detract 
from the value of the book, either as the work of a good man or as 
representing the ‘hope full of immortality,’ which had only just 
established itself as a doctrine among the chosen people of God. 


§ 9. Unity of the Book. 


The subject of the unity and homogeneity of ‘ Wisdom’ is very gene- 
rally dismissed with the remark that the hand and style of one writer 
are traceable throughout. This may be so, but it does not exclude the 
possibility that that writer may have composed different parts of the 
book at different times, under different circumstances, and perhaps 
even with a different object in view. A greater contrast, for example, 
could hardly be found than that between the Goethe of the first part 
of Faust and the philosophic Goethe of the second part, which Dr 
Cheyne (Job and Solomon, p. 12) quotes. Unluckily, all attempts at 
analysis of the book on the lines indicated have been discredited 
beforehand by the extravagant theories put forward by early critics. 
Houbigant? suggested, and not without some show of reason, that 
the latter chapters were the work of a translator who, having turned 
the first few chapters from Hebrew into Greek, added the last him- 
self. It is certainly true that the acknowledged Hebraisms of the 
book are almost entirely (Farrar, 404b) confined to chs. 1-111. This 
earlier portion Houbigant, in accordance with the views of his time, 
ascribed to Solomon himself. Hichhorn (Einleitunyg in die Apokr. 
Schriften, 1795, pp. 86 sqq.), on grounds presently to be examined, 
divided the book sharply into two parts (chs. 1-11! and 11? to end), and 
Bretschneider (1804) dissected the first of these, making chs. 1-68 a 
separate fragment of Palestinian origin, 69-10 another, and the rest of 
the book a third work altogether. But the climax of fanciful criticism 
had already been reached by Nachtigal (1799), who is said to have dis- 


*So many misquotations and false references to Houbigant exist, that it may 
be well to give his exact words from Wotae Criticae, Francof., 1777, p. cexvi: ‘Nec 
tamen putandum est Librum Sapientiae totum esse unius ejusdemque Autoris, 
sed potius partem priorem in qua extant et vaticinationes et sententiae Salomonis 
Proverbiis fere similes esse ipsius Salomonis, partem posteriorem alterius 
scriptoris ; forte ejus qui priorem Graece converterat quique addiderat de suo 
partem posteriorem.’ 
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covered in the book seventy-nine antiphons in praise of Wisdom 
composed by different authors (Farrar, 415a; cf. Grimm, Finl., 14), 

The soberer hypothesis of Eichhorn was likely to suffer from these 
later extravagances, but he had certainly some grounds for his 
doubts as to homogeneity. That the different parts were by different 
authors he did not maintain; rather he considered that the later 
chapters were the work of this author’s youth, the earlier of his 
mature age. But he pointed out (1) that in the earlier part the history 
of Israel was treated with sobriety and restraint, in the last chapters 
with gross exaggeration; (2) thatat first freethinking is the cause of all 
vices—afterwards idolatry; (3) that first virtue, then the recognition 
of God, is the basis of immortality; (4) that throughout the first 
section no sign of particularism is to be found, while the second is full 
of it; (5) that codia, the mainspring of the first part, is only even men- 
tioned oncein the second, and is then used of God’s wisdom in guiding 
Noah’s Ark. To these points he might have added the complete 
degeneration of style which is evident in the last few chapters—inces- 
sant tautology, accompanied by obscurity of expression, and at times 
apparently ignorance of Greek. 

With these objections Gfroérer (Philo, ii. pp. 202 sqq-) dealt, but not 
with distinguished success. With the fourth point, which is 


» The question is by no meansdead. Kohler in the Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. 
‘ Wisdom,’ maintains the opinion that ‘918-192 is devoid of all connection with 
what precedes.’ ‘The whole appears to be part of a Passover Haggadah recited in 
Egypt with reference to Gentile surroundings, and accordingly abounds in passages 
of a genuinely Haggadic character.’ Chap. 10, according to this writer, is merely 
inserted as a connecting link between the Solomonic chapters and the ‘ Passover 
Haggadah.’ 

> The supposed instance of particularism in 64-7, quoted by Farrar 4148, is in 
reality nothing of the kind ; the meaning of the text is simply that a man in high 
office will be called upon to render a stricter account in proportion to the advan- 
tages he has had. 

© Grimm (Linleitung, p. 10) is not much more successful. Dealing with another 
objection of Eichhorn’s, viz., that the part of Solomon is dropped from chap. 11 
onwards, he points out that even in the first chapters the invective against sexual 
licence is foreign to Solomon’s character, which supports the theory here main- 
tained—namely, that the Solomonic chapters are superimposed on an original 
work. 

Bois, p. 304, points out that after all there is not so entire a division between 
the later (‘retributive’) and the earlier (eschatological) chapters ; for the idea of 
retribution ‘according to sin’ is fully set forth in 319 (cf. notes there), He 
acknowledges the disappearance of parallelism in the latter chapters (p. 212), 
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thoroughly well grounded, he could not wrestle at all. The second, it 
may be remarked, explains itself away on the hypothesis which we 
have adopted—that apostate Jews raised to high positions are aimed 
atin this book. With them it would no doubt be true that the Epi- 
curean tenets of Koheleth led to apostasy from their own religion, and 
this in turn to an easy acceptance of idolatry. Hence both parts of 
the book would equally apply to them. 


While fully agreeing with the belief that the book is the work of one 
writer, the present writer would venture to point out the peculiar and 
indeed anomalous nature of one section,? that, namely, included 
between chs. 64 and 9 !8—the whole of chapters 7-9—with a couple of 
introductory (or conjunctive) verses. In these three chapters are 
included the most peculiar, and in some respects the most objection- 
able, parts of the book ; the references to Platonic philosophy and the 
direct claims to Solomonic authorship. This latter, if we accept the 
ideas of Kuenen on the subject, isnot nearly so innocent as some would 
make it appear.» 

But the fact that the very kernel of a book is contained in three 
chapters in the middle of it is surely no reason for eliminating those 
chapters. It is not necessary to eliminate them; only to point out 
that they possibly belong to a later period of development of the 
writer’s ideas, and were inserted by him with a definite purpose ; 
that they can be removed without injuring the general construction of 
the book; and that they contain statements in advance of, if not 
inconsistent with, those elsewhere put forward. 

1. With regard to definite purpose: apart from the claim to 
Solomonic authorship, only here conveyed, it is here only that we find 
any trace of that attempt to reconcile Jewish and Greek philosophy 


but remarks that it is gradual, and therefore does not imply different author- 
ship. 

Gfrorer’s theory is that practically adopted by Westcott in Smith’s D. B., viz. 
that the first part is theoretic, the second historical, consisting in fact of ‘ pidces 
justificatives’ to support the statements of the earlier chapters. 

* This separation of chs. 7-9 from the rest of the book is no new thing. We 
find it in Lorinus, Corn. 4 Lapide, Tirinus and Calovius, quoted by Grimm 
(Hinl., p. 4n. 2), : 

> Cf. Bickell quoted in Cheyne, Job and Solomon, p. 208 n. 1, as maintaining 
that all the Solomonic passages in Koheleth are interpolations, made presumably 
to facilitate the recognition of the work as canonical. Possibly the author of 
‘Wisdom’ (or an interpolator) had such hopes. 
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which Siegfried (Philo, p. 23) seems to regard as one main purpose of 
the writer. It is to be questioned whether such purpose is really dis- 
coverable at all; but if it is, it is certainly only to be found here. 

2, In chap. 6"4# the writer states his intention of immediately trac- 
ing the operations of wisdom in the history of the world, disregarding 
literary rivalries, and this history, we may point out, had been begun 
in 41014; then comes the abrupt remark that ‘a multitude of wise 
men is salvation to the world,’ and we only recover our philosophy of 
history in chap. 10. Leaving out the questionable chapters, we have a 
connected statement. 

‘I will trace her out from the beginning of creation and bring the 
knowledge of her into clear light, and I will not pass by the truth, 
neither will I take pining envy for my companion in the way, because 
envy shall have no fellowship with wisdom. Wisdom guarded to the 
end the first formed father of the world,’ etc., and so follows quite 
consecutively that sketch of the work of Wisdom in history which the 
author seems to have planned, but certainly never executed. 

3. So we here find language and ideas differing from those current 
in the remainder of the book. With regard to language, this question 
may be answered at once. All the distinctively Platonic expressions 
are contained in these three chapters. The supposed exceptions are 
references to mpdyoa in 143 and 172 (for which see the notes on those 
passages), to vAn duopdos in 11! (also questionable, cf. notes), and 
the ‘soul of the world,’ which can hardly be identified in the ‘ spirit of 
the Lord’ (not Wisdom) that ‘ hath filled the world,’ in 1’, but is indi- 
cated under the name of ‘ Wisdom,’ perhaps a little more distinctly, in 
7 4 and 81—both included in the questionable section. That the body 
is the ‘source of sin’ is simply not affirmed or assumed, either in 14 
or in 82; all that is said is that some bodies are held in bondage or 
defiled by sin—surely a common idea enough wherever the results of 
sin in disease or loss of vigour are apparent. The other allusions men- 
tioned by Farrar, 407b, may be similarly taken as the commonplaces 
of all philosophy, whether Jewish or Greek. 

On the other hand, the undoubtedly Platonic theories of the four 
cardinal virtues (8 ’) (perhaps) of the pre-existence of souls (71, 8197), 
and (perhaps) the description of the body as oppressing the soul (915, 


® Ewald (Gesch. Israels, iii. 2, p. 550) thought that the original work extended 
to 62 only. He says, ‘in these first six chapters there is no word too much or 
too little.’ The thought with which the writer began is absolutely complete, and 
concluded even in outward form. 
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see notes ad loc. and Additional Note A), are all contained in these three 
chapters. The same may be said of the allusions, such as they are, to 
Greek art and science. Ifthe three chapters under consideration be 
simply left out, the book will not suffer as regards its construction, and 
it will represent a Jewish theory of the world untainted with Greek 
dilettantism. But not only do we find here, and practically nowhere 
else in the book, Platonic views expressed in Platonic language: we 
have here also the plain statement of views as to Wisdom, which 
amount to claiming for her existence as a separate entity.* Farrar’s 
statement that ‘wisdom is throughout the book repeatedly per- 
sonified, but never in reality hypostatised,’ is only true if we omit 
these three chapters. Passages like 9‘, ‘Give me Wisdom, her that 
sitteth by thee on thy throne,’ or 83, ‘the Sovereign Lord of all loved 
her,’ are very hard to explain away. Ofall those which Siegfried (in 
Kautzsch, i. 477) has collected to prove the writer’s extreme views of 
Wisdom as a person, two only (14, ‘ Wisdom will not enter into a soul 
that deviseth evil,’and 1°, ‘ Wisdom isa spirit that loveth man’—with 
the variant, ‘the spirit of wisdom is loving to man’—‘and will not hold 
a blasphemer guiltless for his lips; because God beareth witness,’ etc.) 
are found outside the Solomonic chapters; and the reader can at once 
judge for himself how much weaker and vaguer these latter texts are. 
Of personification there are plenty of examples, though with the dis- 
tinct mention of codia only in the first ten chapters and in one verse 
(14 *) later on. Under the circumstances it is hardly exaggerating to 
say that the chapters 7-9 contain a doctrine peculiar to themselves. 
It is not suggested that we have here the work of a different writer: 
the resemblances of style are too striking for that; the ingenious com- 
pound words ; the dma& Aeyopeva; the assonances (Farrar, 405) and the 


= Reuss, p. 531. What we have read before in this book does not exceed 
‘une personnification poétique ou rhétorique d’un attribut du Dieu créateur. 
Ici, il y a positivement quelque chose de plus. La sagesse est maintenant repré- 
sentde trés-nettement comme une substance propre, une émanation de la Divinité, 
un esprit (ou esprit) de Dieu, possédant lintelligence et la volonté, et ce qui 
dans le langage des anciens prophetes, n’était encore qu'une circonlocution 
rhétorique devient une conception métaphysique. Il ne manque plus grand’ 
chose pour faire de cette sagesse une personne, ce qu'elle est devenue effective- 
ment, sous le nom de Logos, dans le systéme de Philon,’ 

> It is, moreover, to say the least, doubtful if 91317 does not contain a 
doctrine (the impossibility of man’s recognising God of his own unaided power) 
directly opposed to 131°, where we are told that it was his duty to find out 
God. Cf. Gfrérer, Philo, ii, 212. 
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rhythm are as remarkable here as anywhere in the book. Butitis 
possible that a writer who had laid aside his work, dictated in the 
beginning by irritation at apostasy and persecution, gave it a new 
colour by adapting it to philosophic ideas? which he had only lately 
assimilated, and, its original interest having passed with the times of 
persecution which suggested it, should endeavour to obtain a vogue for 
it by the direct ascription of it to Solomon. & 

It seems indeed extraordinary that later critics should have so 
entirely neglected or condemned the sensible opinion of Heinrich 
Ewald (Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iii. 2, 250 sqq.): ‘Up to a certain 
point,’ he says (with him the certain point is 6 *%), ‘the initial thought 
is carried out and rounded off.’. .. But now the author must have 
considered it well to continue his work in another fashion. All that 
follows after 622 we can easily recognise as the work of the same 
author, and as naturally attaching itself to what goes before; and at 
times we have brilliant flashes of his genius: but on the whole the 
style and the matter have changed both in generals and in particulars. 
Possibly two considerations may have influenced the writer. Firstly, 
it seemed to him well to send the book into the world recommended 
as definitely the work of Solomon; secondly, he desired to let that 
world know his true Jewish feeling, and understand that the wisdom 
which he praised could only be reconciled with the true religion of 
Jehovah. And then we come to the prayer: ‘the prayer,’ says 
Ewald, ‘might very well end with the general expressions of chap. 9,’ 
but it does not: ‘and so with chap. 10 begins a third or historical part 
of the book.’ 

This is practically the view of the present editor, who holds, 
however, that the three Solomonic chapters were added after the 
composition of chaps. 1-6 and 10-19. What could possibly be more 
consecutive than 6”, ‘I will trace her out from the beginning of 
creation and bring the knowledge of her into clear light, and I will 
not pass by the truth,’ and 101, ‘Wisdom guarded to the end the first 
formed father of the world that was created alone, and delivered him 


= This would account for the downright contradictions which editors have so 
much trouble to explain away, e.g. in 618 sqg. we are told that wisdom is only 
too ready to come to men who will receive her. "In 818 Solomon is going 
about to get her. In 77 he prays, but not very distinctly, for wisdom. She 
comes to him, and he finds out what benefits she brings. Then in 82! he again 
prays that he may get her. Possibly this last passage refers to possession of 
her qs a wife, 
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out of his own transgression,’ and what follows thereafter? A perfect 
history of Wisdom in the lives of the patriarchs is the natural 
sequence of 622, It follows: the intervening chapters are either an 
interpolation or a later addition. 

Quite recently more attempts have been made, on far less conserva- 
tive lines, to divide the book into separate compositions. W. Weber, 
in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theol., x\vii. (1904) 
145-169, endeavours to prove that no less than four treatises are 
amalgamated in the one traditional book of Wisdom. His arguments 
are chiefly based on the difference in the views of idolatry discovered 
in various parts of the work—the worship of the elements, of men, 
and of beasts—and also on such well-worn and thoroughly discussed 
points as the disappearance of parallelism in the later chapters. His 
division, which cannot be regarded as other than arbitrary, is as 
follows: chs. 1-5 are an eschatological treatise; 6-111! is the real 
Book of Wisdom; 11 2-19 22 is the book of God’s way of punishment, 
and there is also an interpolated Book of Idols (presumably 18 and 
14 to v.21; 1427, moreover, being regarded as an interpolation). 
Similarly Kohler in the Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. ‘Wisdom of 
Solomon,’ divides the book into three parts (1-6, 7-9 1”, and 9 18 to end), 
arguing that these cannot be by the same author, on account of 
difference of style and subject. Lastly, Lincke, Samaria und seine 
Propheten, p. 135, seeks to prove that while the first part is by a 
Samaritan patriot, the latter half (12! to end) is a forgery by an 
Alexandrian Jew. 

Of all such efforts the words of Mr. Porter (Semitic Studies, etc., 
p. 247) may be used with conviction, ‘the analyses do not agree, and 
the grounds are not convincing.’ 


§ 10. The Manuscripts and Versions. 


The editor does not profess to have handled the Greek MSS. of 
Wisdom. During the last hundred years, since the classic edition of 
Holmes and Parsons (1798-1827), for a full account of which see Swete’s 
Introduction, pp. 185 sgq., these have been dealt with over and over 
again, and the last word concerning them would seem to have been 
said, though something may no doubt yet be gleaned from a careful 
study of the better cursive MSS. Of this we have a good example in 
Margoliouth’s collation of the cursive 254 as contained in his article in 
J. R. A. S. quoted above. It may be here noted that some MSS. de- 
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scribed by Holmes and Parsons, in accordance with their information, 
as cursives, are really uncials. The fine Venetian codex (Saec. viii.), 
of which, however, part only is now at Venice, and the rest at Rome, 
was regarded as a cursive, and numbered 23. Students of apparatus 
critici will do well to remember this: the authority of 23 is widely 
different from that of, say, 248, which generally agrees with it. 
Fritzsche adopts the notation of Holmes and Parsons, be it observed ; 
and with his apparatus criticus, combined with Swete’s and (with 
reservations) that of Deane, we must, pending the promised publication 
of the great Cambridge edition of the LXX., be content. Discoveries 
of further texts are of course always possible, and these may modify 
our views of certain passages, but are not likely to affect the general 
conspectus of a book like Wisdom. In the meanwhile, a uniform 
system of notation for the existing uncial MSS. is greatly to be 
desired. 


It is no longer customary to designate the Latin version of Wisdom 
and of Sirach by the name of ‘ Vulgate,’ which implies the authorship 
or at least the correction of Jerome. That he did not touch these 
two books we have already seen, and ‘ Old Latin’ is the common term 
used to describe this version (i in this edition). That it is full of 
‘ Africanisms’ is apparent to the most casual reader, This is hardly 
the place to discuss such peculiarities minutely, but it is a fact that 
scores of words occur for which our only other authority is to be 
found in African writers like Tertullian, Apuleius, and Augustine. 
We nevertheless note the warning of Kennedy in Hast. D. B., iii. 54: 
‘It must be borne in mind that the Latin literature of the second and 
third centuries which we possess is almost exclusively African ; and 
so we are in danger of labelling with that name a type of diction 
which may well have prevailed throughout the Latin-speaking pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire. . . . In short, the current investigation 
of Late-Latin is more and more tending to reduce the so-called 
Africanisms, and to establish a wider basis for their occurrence.’ 
Indeed, the present editor has been able to note one or two cases in 
which words supposed to be peculiar to African writers occur in 
inscriptions from other countries. 

Unfortunately, Professor Burkitt’s striking article on ‘The Old Latin 
and the Itala,’ in Texts and Studies, vol. ii., does not deal with the 
Apocrypha at all. The language of the Latin Wisdom and Sirach yet 
remains to be investigated from his point of view. It would be 
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outside the scope of the present work to pursue such investigation : 
we must be content to refer, for the variant readings of the Latin 
(many of them of great exegetical importance), to the works of 
Vercellone, Sabatier, and the numerous minor treatises mentioned in 
Hast. D. B., iv. 8890. 

In this edition special attention has been paid to the variations of 
the Syriac versions. Of these three are now available: the Peshitto, 
printed in Walton’s Polyglot, and also, with slight differences, from a 
Brit. Mus. MS. by Lagarde (Libri apocr. Vet. Test. Syriace, Lips. 
1861); the Hexaplar, published by Ceriani in Monwmenta Sacr. et 
Prof., vol. vii., Milan, 1874; and the fragment of a Palestinian version 
from a Bodleian MS. recently made known by Mr. Gwilliam in 
Anecdota Oxoniensia (the lacunz conjecturally filled up by Mr. J. F. 
Stenning). 

With regard to the Peshitto, a point must be noticed which seems 
hitherto to have escaped the attention of scholars. Down to the end 
of chap. 10 of Wisdom, the translation, though occasionally para- 
phrastic, is never entirely erratic. From that point onwards it would 
almost seem that another interpreter had taken the task in hand, 
who had little or no knowledge of Greek. Heseizes on a single word 
in the verse which he can understand, and weaves round it a web of 
his own construction, generally with reference to subjects alluded to 
in theimmediate context. For purposes of textual criticism, therefore, 
this portion of the translation is almost valueless, though Dr. 
Margoliouth has utilised a few passages for comparison with the 
Armenian and other versions. Many of these aberrations are noted 
in the Commentary. 


The Hexaplar Syriac* has been used throughout. It is a render- 
ing of Origen’s Septuagint text, and is understood to have been the 
work of Paul, bishop of Tella in Mesopotamia, and to have been 
written in 616-617 a.p. All that has been said of its slavish adherence 
to the letter of the Septuagint (Swete, Introd., p. 114)is perfectly true ; 
it presents a perfectly unintelligent rendering of the Greek, supple- 
mented here and there by marginal notes in an almost contemporary 
hand, and occasionally by much later annotations, identifying certain 


* Dr. Barnes, in his defence of the Ambrosian MS. (the Hexaplar) in The 
Peshitta Text of Chronicles, Camb., 1897, is concerned only with its relation to 
the Massoretic text, and does not refer to the version of Greek books like 
‘Wisdom,’ 
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words with the Greek they are intended to represent. Once or twice, 
as in 126, the older notes are valuable, but as a rule the text is too 
literal to afford much help. For examples of slavishness we may 
quote 44, 5’, etc. (cf. notes ad loc.), At times this version does violence 
to the usual Syriac order of words by adhering exactly to their position 
as they appear in the Greek. Its comparatively late date is shown by 
(1) the continual use not only of 2? (6€) but of ao (uév) for the Greek 
particles; (2) the transliteration not merely of xivSuvos and dvdykn, 
which had become naturalised Syriac words, but even of paddov 
and atrouarn; (3) the painful breaking up of every word which 
contains the prefix ed- or kaxo- into corresponding Syriac expressions. 
In short, it is not classical Syriac at all, and a comparison of it with 
the Peshitto induces us to believe that centuries must have separated 
the two. Itis to be noted that the Greek text which the translator 
obviously followed approximates more nearly to Fritzsche’s than to 
Swete’s, and that wherever variations occur, these are almost always 
in accordance with the readings of the cursive MS. 261. Lastly, we 
may observe that the main differences from the literal renderings occur 
in chaps. 18 and 19 (cf. notes ad loc.). Either the translator had 
grown weary and careless, like Pseudo-Solomon himself, or he had a 
different text from our own before him. 

Of the Palestinian version we have but a fragment, containing a few 
verses of chaps. 9and 10. It is understood that this version is that 
of the Malkite (or Greek) church in Palestine and Egypt (Nestle in 
Hast. D. B., iv. 649b), and that it is written in ‘a dialect more akin 
to that of the Jewish Targums.’ Our fragment is too brief to display 
‘any wide discrepancies from the Syriac of the Peshitto, with the 
exception of one curious form mentioned in the notes. On this 
version generally, see Burkitt in Jour. of Theol. Stud., ii. 175, who, 
however, says nothing of the fragments of the Apocrypha. 


With regard to the Arabic version, a long-standing error needs to be 
corrected. It is commonly supposed that here, as in some of the 
historical books (Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, cf. Burkitt in 
Hast. D. B., i. 137), the Arabic translator simply gave his own rendering 
of the Peshitto. Nothing could be farther from the truth. In no 
important instance does the Arabic copy the aberrations of the Syriac. 
Often paraphrastic, it never strays far from the Greek text, and is 
occasionally more accurate than the Old Latin. In determining 
between various readings it is of considerable value, and it is difficult 
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to believe, if the late dates assigned to such versions of the 
other parts of Scripture are correct, that this is not a far earlier 
translation. 


Of the Armenian version the editor can only speak at second hand. 
That it is ‘word-true’ far more than the Syriac is vouched for by 
Conybeare in Hast. D. B., i. 151, but the greatest care must be exercised 
in accepting the Armenian variants as stated e.g. by Deane. The 
collation of Reusch was relied upon for many years: it is now under- 
stood to be both inaccurate and imperfect; and in the passages where 
the Armenian is cited the editor has considered only those variations 
which are vouched for by Professor Margoliouth. 


The Authorised English Version of the Apocrypha is not to be 
compared to that of the Old Testament either in accuracy or in literary 
merit. This seems to have been the result of the practical surrender 
of it into the hands of one man, Andrew Downes. Selden, Table Talk 
(quoted by Lupton in Hast. D. B., v. 254b), explains the method pursued, 
which he considered excellent, but which seems to us hasty. In 
‘Wisdom’ Downes was fortunately influenced to a great extent by the 
vivid and nervous Genevan translation. His best renderings are those 
which correspond with those of that version (cf. notes passim). But 
the English is at times too diffuse; at times quite inadequate to 
express the meaning of the Greek. And the same faults, due probably 
to the same cause, are to be observed in the English Revised Version. 
According to the Revisers’ own preface, the Book of Wisdom fell 
ultimately into the hands of a single Reviser, and that one of the New 
Testament company. According to Dr. Lupton’s sufficiently keen® 
estimate of the revised version of the Apocrypha, ‘ Wisdom’ is one of 
the best translated books (Hast. D. B., v. 269a). To the ordinary 
scholar it will seem as if the best readings had invariably been 


a After noticing one or two passages (14, 73, 1738) in which an improvement 
on the Authorised Version is effected by the Reviser, Dr. Lupton adduces two 
passages in which the characteristic fault of the N.T. revision—unnecessary 
change—is conspicuous: (1) 87, where ‘soberness and understanding, righteous- 
ness and courage’ is substituted for ‘temperance and prudence, justice and 
fortitude’—a very crucial instance ; (2) similarly in 1115, ‘being deceived they 
worshipped serpents void of reason, and wild beasts,’ which almost repeats 
the Genevan version, is replaced by ‘they were led astray to worship irrational 
reptiles and wretched vermin’; the change is not for the better. Cf. the Pre- 
face to this work. 
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relegated to the margin, while it is impossible to agree with Dr. 
Lupton (wbi supra, 267b) that in ‘Wisdom’ ‘the versions have been 
freely resorted to and with very happy effect.’ It would be difficult 
to find many passages in which the Reviser has been influenced by 
any translation more recondite than the Vulgate. 


§ 11. Synopsis of the Book. 


If by a synopsis is meant an analysis of a work orderly arranged, in 
which each section follows naturally on its predecessor as containing 
kindred or resulting matter, and in which a regular argument 
is pursued to the end, then no synopsis of ‘Wisdom’ is possible. 
More to the purpose would be a table of contents arranged under 
heads in the manner of Dr. Charles’s Index to his Eschatology. Few 
editors have taken the trouble to engage in the thankless task of 
dissection ; a running analysis is sufficient for Farrar and for Grimm, 
who, however, is at great pains to show the coherence of succeeding 
sections. Gregg’s synopsis is the fullest, but except with regard to 
the last four chapters, where five contrasts between Israel and Egypt 
are more or less systematically worked out, his analysis amounts to 
little more than a catalogue raisonné of the kind alluded to. Blunt’s 
brief conspectus, with modifications, may here suffice us. 


Sect. A. Wisdom with regard to human life (chaps. 1-6). 


§ 1. Introductory: the spirit in which Wisdom should be 
taught (1}1), 

§ 2. God created man for life and not for death—life through 
righteousness (1 1715), 

§ 3. The Epicurean position stated (1 16-2), 

§ 4. The truth about death and life (27!-3!), 

§ 5. Acknowledgment of their folly by the adherents of 
Unwisdom at the Judgment Day (ch. 5). 

§ 6. Connecting link to introduce the historical survey in 
chaps. 10-19 (ch. 6, and especially as a connecting 
clause 6 22-25), 


Sect. B. The superimposed Solomonic chapters (7-9). 
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Sect. C. Illustrations of the conflict between Wisdom and Un- 
wisdom. 
§ 1. The Patriarchal history (10 114), 
§ 2. The story of Israel before the Exodus (1015-12), 
§ 3. The history of Idolatry (13-15). 
§ 4. The history of Israel after the Exodus (16-19). 


Here Gregg’s analysis of the last four chapters may be safely 
adopted, viz.: 


A series of five contrasts between the fortunes of Israel and Egypt, 
in respect of— 
(1) Animals (161-4), 
(a) Quails, vv. 1-4. 
(b) Fiery serpents, vv. 514, 
(2) Fire and water, heat and cold (16159), 
(3) Light and darkness (171-18 *), 
(4) Death (18525), 
(5) Passage of the Red Sea (1911), 


And the whole ends with a kind of doxology (19%), 


THE BOOK OF WISDOM 


I. 1. Cherish righteousness, ye that judge the land, 
Think of the Lord in goodness, 
And in singleness of heart seek ye him. 


2. For he is found of them that tempt him not, 
And is manifested unto them that disbelieve not in him. 


I. 1. Our view of this verse will depend much on the question of the 
persons to whom it is supposed to be addressed. If heathen kings 
and princes generally are referred to the sentiment is of the vaguest 
description ; but if, as we suppose, the passage is directed to Jewish 
apostates holding high office, the words acquire a distinct meaning. 
dxacoovvny will contain at once a plea for a fairer treatment of their 
fellow-countrymen and a reminder of the ‘righteousness’ of the Law 
which they have abandoned (Matt. 52°). So dya@érns will mean 
‘kindliness’ to compatriots and dmAdrns xapdias ‘fairness,’ ‘with no 
reservations, with no attempt to face both ways or to serve two 
masters’ (Farrar), which is exactly the meaning in Eph. 65 (addressed 
to servants), Umaxovere Tois Kata odpxa Kuplots peta PoBov Kal Tpdpou 
év dmhéryte ™s kapdias 0 bpav as T@ Xpioté. Cf. 1 Macc. 2*%, ‘Let us 
die év r7 dmXoryTe Huey,’ as straightforward worshippers of God. ' 

y will then mean not the world at large but ‘the land’ in which 
the writer and his readers live. So Engelbreth, cited by Grimm and 
Gfrérer, Phz7o, ii. 206, who insists that the actual rulers of the land 
where the author lives must be addressed, if there is any force in the 
passage. 

The rendering of xpivovres ryv yijv as ‘explorers of the earth,’ 
suggested by Zenner in Zeztschr. fiir Kath. Theol. xxii. 430, seems 
unjustifiable. For a criticism of it cf. Cornely, p. 37, n. I. 


2. Here again the meaning of weepafew becomes clear if we assume 
it to be used of Jewish rulers. For them to forsake the God of their 
fathers was to tempt him indeed. 

In the second half of the verse we find a variant, supported 
by GA, and according to Feldmann 3}, rois py TLOTEVOVTL 
auTe. On the principle of ‘the more difficult reading is the 
better’ this should be accepted, and it does not want support. 
The accepted reading rois pi dmiorotow aitw introduces a verb 
(dmoreiv) which is rare in Hellenistic Greek; and secondly the 
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3. For crooked reasonings do separate from God, 
And his power being put to proof confuteth the fools. 


4. For into a soul that deviseth evil wisdom will not enter, 
Nor abide in a body enslaved unto sin. 


case of the ‘unbelievers’ seems to agree better with what follows. 
But dmoreiy occurs in three other places (107, 12%, 181%) in 
Wisdom. The Fathers quote the passage (cf. Deane’s note) with 
the common reading; and the second part of the verse, with this 
rendering, corresponds in the usual way to the first part. S? and 
% seem to have read simply rois mucrevovow atr@—a very suspicious 
reading and suggestive of forcible simplification. If we accept the 
variant we must render ‘is displayed (in wrath) to them that believe 
not in him,’ and we note that in the New Testament, when the word 
éupavi¢ew is used in the sense of ‘appearing’ at all (John 1471), it 
signifies a beneficent appearance. That of the risen saints (Matt. 27 ®) 
is doubtful. But little can be argued from ‘Wisdom’s’ specific use of 
Greek words (cf. Introduction). Zenner (of. cz¢., p. 418) deserts the 
% for the harder reading. 


3. It is unnecessary to attach any far-fetched meaning to cxod.ol 
oyicpoil. The word oxoduds has precisely the same meaning as it 
has in Deut. 32° (@); that of the apostatising temper. The 
reference is not to the Epicurean theories of the second chapter, but 
to the turnings and twistings by which the Jewish renegades had 
argued themselves out of their allegiance to the God of their Fathers. 
Aoytopoi, moreover, in Hellenistic Greek has almost always a bad 
sense: ‘chicanery’ or something like it. £.g. in 16 R.V., renders it 
senseless ‘imaginings’; in Prov. 618 we have ‘imaginations,’ and so 
in 2 Cor. 104, The idea of sober ‘reasoning,’ in the classical sense, 
has deserted the word altogether. 

It is marvellous to find that early commentators, following iL’s 
‘probata virtus corripit insipientes,’ referred the expression dvvapis 
Soxtpafouévn to human excellence. Grimm gives Calmet’s paraphrase : 
‘sola probi hominis praesentia assidua est improborum accusatio,’ 
no doubt with reference to chap. 2. There is a slight difference of 
opinion among commentators as to whether Sox:pafouevn can mean 
‘asserting itself on trial,’ or whether it can only signify ‘being tried’ 
(as $** Arab.), but the point is not one which affects the interpreta- 
tion of the passage. Similarly the question whether éAéyyec means 
‘confute’ or ‘convict’ is unimportant. 


4. ‘Some have deduced from this passage that the author saw in the 
body the source of all moral evil’ (Deane). Exactly the contrary is 
to be deduced. All bodies are not evil (8%, ‘I came into a body 
undefiled’), and if all are not evil the theory of the inherent wicked- 
ness of the flesh, which even Grimm attributes to our author, fails at 
once. The idea is simply that of 2 Cor. 614, ‘What communion hath 
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5. For a holy spirit of discipline will flee from deceit, 
And hold aloof from witless reasonings, 
And where wickedness cometh on fast will be put to con- 
fusion. 


light with darkness?’ or as Farrar well puts it, ‘the dove cannot live 
in unclean places.’ 

The point is of importance as bearing on the Eschatology of 
‘Wisdom.’ A writer who believed the body to be altogether evil 
could not well believe in the resurrection of that body (cf. Introd., § 3). 

Another question of interest raised by the text is the division of 
man’s nature into body and soul simply. This corresponds to the 
simple Old Testament view, as reflected in 2 Macc. 7%, ‘I give up 
both body and soul’; 14%8, ‘body and life’; 15 °°, ‘in body and soul.’ 
So our author in 9 and 16 makes no distinction between voids and 
Wuyn and Wvx7 and mvetpa. Philo, on the contrary, insists on the 
Platonic trichotomy of body, soul, and spirit, which is to a certain 
extent sanctioned by 1 Thess. 5 *3, ‘may your spirit and soul and body 
be preserved entire at the coming of our Lord.’ 

With respect to the language, cxaraypé@ dpaprias is perhaps best 
expressed by Farrar’s ‘impawned to sin.’ Corn. 4 Lapide explains 
‘oppignerato (corpore) et velut aere peccati obaerato et obstricto.’ It 
is a vivid expression only paralleled in the New Testament by 
John 8*, ‘the bondservant of sin,’ and Rom. 714, ‘sold under sin.’ 
S?* has ‘subjected to sins’ (dapriacs is a variant found in the Fathers), 
and Margoliouth (of. cz¢., p. 286) speaks of it as an ordinary Rabbinic 
expression for ‘sinful, which he says is the rendering of the Coptic 
version. 

xaxéreyvos, ‘devising evil,’ is peculiarly appropriate if applied to the 
malicious feelings of the Jewish apostates towards their faithful fellow- 
countrymen. 

5. In spite of the use of wvetvpa dyoy (never, be it observed, in the 
nominative, and always without the article) in Matt. 11°, John 20%, 
Acts 24, for the Holy Spirit, it seems better here to adopt the view 
of Grimm that no technical meaning is intended; ‘a@ holy spirit 
(so R.V.) having nothing in common with what is sinful and impure.’ 
There is no personification of the Holy Spirit; if any such is found 
in Wisdom it is in the ‘Solomonic’ chapter 9%. This passage cannot 
therefore be quoted as the first mention of the ‘Holy Ghost” G in 
Ps. 50 (51) 8 and Isaiah 63!!! has 76 mvetpa 76 Gyov. Farrar blindly 
copies Grimm, who most unaccountably cites both passages as 
containing the words mvetya dywovrns. 

Just as in the preceding verse we find a variant maideia for copia, 
so here &* with several Fathers reads codias for maidetas. It is 
tempting to attach ma:deias to ddéAov, and to render ‘treacherous 
teaching’ such as the book of Koheleth afforded to the apostates (cf. 
Introd., p. 23), but the versions and one Father (cf. Deane ad /oc.) are 
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against this. S%? reads ‘a holy spirit avd discipline,’ which Lagarde 
corrects to ‘of discipline.’ This > supports. _ 

The third part of the verse is almost inexplicable. A.V. renders 
‘will not abide’; R.V. ‘will be put to confusion’; Vulg. ‘corripietur 
a superveniente iniquitate. SP ‘will be rebuked.’ Reuss: ‘il quitte 
la place’ Gfrorer: ‘cannot live where iniquity rules.” All these 
renderings correspond to the first two members of the verse, but 
Siegfried, remarking that it is the function of rvetpa dyiov (which he 
takes to mean ¢he Holy Spirit) to ‘convince, as in John 168 
(CdéyEer tov Kdopov mept dpaprias xrA) renders ‘will be full of the 
spirit of reproof’ Bois, Zssaz Critigue, p. 379 would even remove 
the line altogether and place it between v.® and v.°%, so as to read 
‘justice convicting will not pass him by (v.§), but he will be con- 
victed under the weight of his iniquity.’ His grounds are that éAéyyo 
is so often used in this chapter (vv. 38°) in the sense of ‘convict,’ 
and could not well bear any other meaning here. But (1) the change 
would involve the tautology of éd¢yy@ in two succeeding lines ; (2) no 
one can argue that Pseudo-Solomon will not use a word in one sense in 
one line and in another in the next: cf. the case of éricxomy. It is 
very possibly a case of ignorance of the precise force of the Greek word 
on the writer’s part. At all events, if any of the ordinary renderings 
be accepted, it can hardly be ¢#e Holy Spirit that is referred to. : 

Churton, however, with Cornely, supports this latter idea, quoting 
Gen. 6%, ‘my spirit shall not always strive with man,’ so, he says, ‘ whilst 
Adam was upright the Holy Spirit was with him; when he fell and 
dissembled with God the Spirit of discipline fled from his deceit. 
For the same reason the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul.’ 
Brucker, Ast. Phil., ii. 694, argues that in these verses the ‘anima 
mundi’ is meant; a good example of the way in which Platonism 
used to be read into ‘Wisdom,’ 


Another explanation of all this is suggested by Cornely, which, if 

adopted, would affect the meaning of the first five verses. He would 
translate mecpafew to trifle with religion; to indulge in idle and 
superfluous speculations about God of the kind from which the 
son of Sirach dissuades his readers in Ecclus. 37!%4, Further, he 
would render yx dmtoreiy adr, ‘to have full confidence in him,’ ze. to 
surrender one’s speculative judgment to one’s faith; in short, to 
adopt the maxim ‘intelligo quia credo.’ He quotes the words of 
Azariah in 2 Chron. 15 * as justifying this attitude of mind. 
_ If we adopt this explanation, a different sense will be given to 
‘crooked reasonings’ (v. %), the devising of evil (v. 4), and ‘witless 
reasonings’ (v. °). But it is questionable if this interpretation can be 
made to agree with the theory which Cornely holds with most modern 
critics, that it is the Jews in high places who are being addressed. 
With their position the renderings given in the notes seem to agree 
much better, 
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6. For the spirit of wisdom is kindly to man, 
And will not hold a blasphemer guiltless of his lips ; 
Because God is witness of his reins, 
And a sure inspector of his heart, 
And a hearer of his tongue. 


6. The connecting particle ‘for’ has caused more discussion than it 
deserves (Gfrérer even translates it ‘although’) ; for the connection is 
fairly clear. The spirit of wisdom is too kindly to man either to 
abide where wickedness is rampant and men are condemning them- 
selves, or to allow the apostate to blaspheme his God without penalty. 
Siegfried simply removes the line and puts it between v. and v. 4, 
therein following Bois (Zssaz, 379). Zéckler takes the commonsense 
view: Wisdom loves man and therefore abhors blasphemy, which 
brings about man’s ruin. 

The variant codias for copia, adopted in the text, is of importance. 
It is supported by G“ HH SF Arabic, and (it is said) the Armenian. 
Its importance is that it avoids the hypostatisation of ‘Wisdom,’ which 
we believe to occur only in the Solomonic chapters 7-9. For the 
importance of the difference cf. Bois, Essad Critigue, 234, who bases 
an argument on the old reading which, with the variant, is hardly 
possible, for the old reading runs, ‘Wisdom 7s a spirit kindly to man.’ 

Bdaognpos in Hellenistic Greek means always a reviler of God, a 
sense it seems never to bear in the classics. vefpoi, which means 
really ‘the kidneys,’ is also non-classical in the sense of ‘the inmost 
dwelling of thought,’ though ¢péves, ‘the midriff, for ‘the mind,’ is a 
well-known Greek expression. The ancients were fanciful in their 
assignation of the passions to particular organs. With the Romans 
the liver was the seat of fervid emotion (Horace, Juvenal, etc.), and 
so we find it in the Greek tragedians. The heart (in Latin at least) 
is rather the place of reason and memory ; but in Hebrew Psychology 
heart and kidneys are conjoined. Ps. 71°, érd¢wy xapdias cai veppovs, 
almost exactly repeated in Jer. 11, 17! 20!%, and with a variation 
in Rev. 2%, 6 épevy@v vedpovs kai xapdias. They are not, however, 
synonymous, ‘heart’ being the seat of the intellect, the kidneys of 
the affections. In interpreting this passage S? (not the Arabic) adds 
‘heart’ to ‘reins.’ 

‘Guiltless of his lips’ can hardly be misunderstood, though the 
temptation to paraphrase for the sake of clearness is strong. Genev. 
‘him that blasphemeth with his lips, and A.V. ‘will not acquit a 
blasphemer of his words.’ This is of course the meaning; but the 
plain word is illustrated by the use of mB in Judg. g*8, ‘ Where is 


now thy mou¢h, that thou saidst, Who is Abimelech?’ Cf. also the 
expressions ‘Transgress the mouth of Yahwe, 1 Sam. 15 %4 
Num. 14%; ‘Rebel against the mouth of Yahwe,’1 Sam. 1214.15, 
Num. 20%, 1 Kings 13", etc. 
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7. For the spirit of the Lord hath filled the world, 
And that which embraceth all things hath knowledge of the 
spoken word: 


Some light is thrown upon this use of the word veppav by Weber 
(Jud. Theol., 211), who cites a Rabbinic tract in which it is stated 
that man has two kidneys ; one urging him to good, the other to evil, 
in support of which Ps. 15 (16)7, ére S€ kai €ws vuxrds emaidevoay pe oi 
vedpot pov, is quoted. 

The rendering of émicxomos is to be pressed in view of the import- 
ance of the term émoxomy afterwards used. ‘Beholder’ (A.V.) and 
‘overseer’ (R.V.) are quite inadequate. The ‘scrutator’ of % is 
much better, and has the support of S? also. There is no sense of 
‘benevolent protection’ about the word as used here. 


7. The indefinite translation of Reuss, ‘comme il embrasse toutes 
choses’ is here deliberately adopted. It is absurd to expect from a 
writer who in the previous line has used oixovpévn for xéopos an 
exact philosophical meaning of the Greek word ouvéyo. oixovpévy is 
never used by any Greek writer to signify anything but the ‘habitable 
earth.’ Grimm’s quotations from Luke 2178, Acts 11°, and Joseph., 
An?t., VIII. xiii. 4, all bear this meaning. The nearest approach to the 
sense of ‘universe’ is found in Heb. 2°, od yap dyyéAos taéra€ey thy 
oikoupévny tiv peddovoay. Bretschneider, who assumes a Hebrew 
original for ‘Wisdom,’ suggests that the Greek translator confused 


Ea a voice, with $y, or rather nbs, ‘all? 

Yet the word ouvéyov is pressed by those writers who will at any 
cost discover Platonism or Stoicism in ‘Wisdom.’ Bois, Zssaz 
Critique, 234, argues from it that the Holy Spirit and codia are the 
same, and even Grimm appears to think that the ‘Anima Mundi’ is 
here alluded to. The quotations, ancient and modern, given by Farrar 
depend on a somewhat different idea—the ‘holding together’ of the 
world by an outside influence, which is a different thing from permea- 
tion. Thelatter must be sought, if anywhere, in the preceding line, and if 
oixovpévy have its natural sense, that line means simply ‘the Spirit of 
God fills the dwelling-place of mankind.’ It is impossible to discover 
any Pantheistic idea (which is what the ‘Anima Mundi’ really implies) 
in either line. Deane’s note is worth quoting: ‘the writer speaks 
only of the Omniscience and Omnipresence of God, even as the 
Psalmist, Psalm 139 (‘Whither shall I go from thy spirit,’ etc.), and 
Zech. 41 (‘they run to and fro through the whole earth’). Cf. 
Eph. 1° (‘the fulness of him that filleth all in all’).’ St. Augustine 
says that there is no necessity to refer this passage to the spirit that 
is supposed by some to animate the world ‘invisibilem scilicet creat- 
uram cuncta visibilia universali quadam conspiratione vegetantem 
atque continentem; sed neque hic video quid impediat intelligere 
Spiritum Sanctum, cum ipse Deus dicat apud Prophetam, Caelum et 
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8. Therefore shall no man that speaketh naughty things escape, 
Nor shall convicting justice pass him by. 


terram ego impleo,’ Jer. 2374 But nearly all commentators seem to 
confound this idea of ‘holding together’ with that of permeation. 

Now the former idea is appropriate to God; the latter to the 
‘Holy Spirit? however designated, and the reading of S?, ‘he that 
holdeth together the whole,’ followed by the Arabic, keeps this plainly 
in the foreground (cf. Margoliouth, /.c., 286). 

With regard to the last line, there can be no better explanation 
than that quoted by Grimm from Nannius (whose book is not so 
scarce as he supposed): ‘Ut vehiculo aeris omnes voces ad aures 
perferuntur, ita nihil dici potest quin vehiculo spiritus sancti ad eum 
perferatur qui continet omnia et voces omnes intelligit. Ex eo enim 
quod dicit comfzne?, id videtur significare quasi omnes voces intra 
ambitum complexumque Dei fiant, non foris, quare illum latere nihil 
potest ne vel tenuissimum murmur.’ 


8. The writer seems to have found the word mapodevew in Theocritus 
(as he also found ryxeoOar) and to have been pleased with it. He 
uses it five times (here and in 2%, 54, 6”, 108), and only once in its 
natural intransitive sense as we find it in Theocr., xxiii. 47 (‘ Traveller, 
pass not by’), and indeed in & of Ezek. 36%, ‘in the sight of all that 
passed by.’ The Vulg. translates ‘praeteriet,’ an impossible form 
(on the analogy of ‘ambire,’) but found also in & of Ecclus. 11, etc. 
Margoliouth, in Eafos., 1900, i. 32, suggests that Theocritus himself 
was a Jew. 

The passages quoted by the commentators (Ecclus. 11 ?° mapedetoe- 
tat, 39°" mapaBnoovra, Jer. 52 ovx imepBnoerat avré) do not illustrate 
or explain the matter. We have here a Greek word which the writer 
of ‘Wisdom’ simply did not understand. It means ‘to pass along’ ; 
he thought it meant ‘to pass over,’ as it does in much later authors. 
To argue from the Greek of such a writer is hopeless. It is very 
probable that he wrote ovéé pay (which Swete retains) for ovde py at 
the beginning of line 2, and followed it by a subjunctive. This is 
certainly the more difficult reading. Buta precisely similar variation 
is found in the & of Job 28". 

S? Arab. give no help; the first has ‘he (the blasphemer) shall not 
escape the judgment of rebuke,’ the latter, which is a superior version, 
reads ‘detecting punishment shall not be removed from them.’ Both 
translators probably had our present Greek text before them. 

We have here something very like a personification of Sixy. It 
seems natural enough to us, and we do not find in it any indication 
of a separate entity called ‘Justice,’ any more than (elsewhere) of 
‘Wisdom’: cf. 117°, and ‘pursued by Justice,’ Acts 284. A striking 
use of this word for ‘vengeance’ occurs in 4 Macc. 4}° €€ dvOpemivns 
emiBovarrs Kali py Oeias Sixns avnpyoOa tov ’AnodAdovioy. That Philo 
(ia Flacc., § 18) personifies Justice will surprise no one. 
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9. For of the plots of the unrighteous man shall inquisition be 
made, 
And the echo of his words shall come unto the Lord 
For a conviction of his lawless deeds : 


10. For the ear of jealousy overheareth all, ; 
And the muttering of murmurings is not hidden. 


9. For ‘of the plots’ the Greek is év dioBovAlous doeBovs ; a peculiar 
use of év, but not unclassical: cf. Thuc. i. 77, €v tots vdpous moveiv ras 
xpioes, with a slightly different meaning : év épot 8pacvs, Soph. 47., 
1315, is perhaps nearer. 

We have here a difference of rendering which for once is absolutely 
unimportant as regards the force of the doctrine inculcated. The 
A.V. translates, ‘inquisition shall be made into the counsels of the 
ungodly’; and the Syriac interpreter took the words in the same sense. 
The R.V., taking dveBots with é&éraovs, renders rather awkwardly, ‘in 
the midst of his counsels the ungodly shall be searched out,’ and has 
the support of the Arabic, ‘examination shall be made of the wicked 
as concerning his designs.’ The slight verbal difference is of no 
account; the force of the passage, if addressed, as we suppose, to 
apostate Jewish princes, is unmistakable. The whole verse is indeed 
a fervid denunciation of the sin of such renegades, and a warning 
as to the penalty which awaits them. 

AtaBovAtov and ScaBovdia, which are hardly classical, are favourite 
words with &, who no doubt connected them with dui8odros. They 
occur in Ps. 51°, 9*3 (#7 107); Hos. 4°, 54, 713,117; Ezek. 11, the 
Hebrew varying. 

‘Echo’ (Reuss) is of course no literal translation ; but it seems to 
express the sense of the Greek dxoy. Churton renders ‘the sound of 
his words,’ and quotes (on 5”) the forcible utterances of Mal. 3118, 
There is a book of remembrance before the Lord, and the ‘words 
that have been stout against him’ are all recorded. 


10. The ‘ear of jealousy’ is ‘the common Hebrew adjectival genitive’ 
(Farrar), and does not need much illustration. The idea is originally 
anthropomorphic, and in certain cases (as in Joel 218, ‘Then was the 
Lord jealous for his land and had pity upon his people’ ; Ezek. 39”, 
‘Now will I bring again the captivity of Jacob and have mercy upon 
the whole house of Israel; and I will be jealous for my holy name’) 
expresses the zeal of Yahwe for his chosen flock. But in other 
passages a personal demand for respect is enunciated, e.g. Exod. 205, 
eds (yrAwrys, and 3014 (R. V.), ‘For thou shalt worship no other god ; 
for the Lord whose name is Jealous is a jealous God.’ 

The general sense of the passage, leaving out of account the anthro- 
pomorphic view, cannot be better expressed than by Churton: ‘Even 
man’s jealousy makes him listen to everything and watch for every 
word that is whispered against him ; much more should the dread of 
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11. Beware ye therefore of unprofitable murmuring, 
And refrain from idle slander of the tongue ; 

For there is no word so secret that shall go for nought, 
And the mouth that lieth it slayeth the soul. 


Him, who is the witness of all our actions, restrain us from vain mur- 
muring, detraction, and other sins of the tongue.’ This is no doubt 
the large application of the text ; but in all probability it is directed 
primarily to the Jewish apostates, whose ‘ mutterings’ (Reuss, ‘fussent- 
ils proférés & voix basses’) will not escape the ear of God. yoyyvaopds 
is not a classical word, but it is effective, and is found in Exod. 16%, 
Numb. 1757, used of the ‘murmuring’ of the Israelites against Moses. 

Siegfried gives a different rendering: ‘muttering of murmurings’ 
is for him a kind of superlative like the ‘Holy of Holies. This is 
highly improbable: most likely the author had picked up the Greek 
word pots and thought it would sound well with ods (Grimm). 

Bois, 228, has an excellent note on the anthropomorphisms and 
anthropopathies of ‘Wisdom.’ They are very rare, he points out, and 
all in the latter chapters : 10, ‘Thy hand that fought for them’ ; 11”, 
‘Thine all powerful hand’; 16%, ‘Thy hand it is not possible to 
escape’; 19°, ‘These that were carried with thy hand.” He even 
attributes all such expressions to a desire to illustrate the feelings of 
Solomonic times. 


11. These words, if really addressed to the kings and princes of the 
earth, sound rather absurd. If, however, they are intended for the 
ears of a Tiberius Alexander and his likes, they are reasonable 
enough. Toyyvopds and xaradaAia must then mean their cavillings 
against the God of their fathers and his laws. 

‘Slayeth the soul’ has been unduly pressed by those commentators 
who are determined to find in this book the doctrine of the absolute 
annihilation of the wicked as it is enunciated, for example, in Enoch 
22 13, ‘ Their spirits will not be punished on the Judgment Day, but 
they will not even be raised up from hence.’ It is needless to say that 
such a doctrine is totally at variance with what is taught in Wisdom 4”. 
This rather corresponds with what is stated in Enoch 100-103. (It is 
unnecessary, perhaps, to say that the so-called ‘Book’ of Enoch is 
really a collection of tractates.) What we find there is no doctrine 
of annihilation but of a miserable continued existence. ‘Their souls 
will be killed, scream, and lament in an immense and desolate place, 
and burn in a flame where no earthis.’ This is almost exactly the 
idea of Wisdom as expressed in 4%, ‘They shall be in anguish’ ; 
and they shall moreover know the recompense of the righteous, 5 *%. 
However unphilosophical and vague in his language the writer of 
Wisdom may be, he certainly does not teach the annihilation of the 
wicked. The expression dvaipel uvyjy means no more than it does 
in a famous sermon of Mr. Spurgeon on ‘Soul-murder,’ which 
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12. Seek not after death by your erring way of life, 
Neither draw destruction unto you by the works of your 
hands. 


certainly does not imply ‘annihilation.’ Siegfried’s translation of 
dvatpei is loose, but probably not looser than the Greek: ‘ Verlogener 
Mund rafft die Seele dahin.’ 

karadaXia is not a classical word, but occurs in 2 Cor. 12 *, 1 Pet. 
21, both times in the sense of ‘backbiting’ (or so it appears from 
the context). Deane, however, would render it here ‘blasphemy,’ 
which certainly agrees with the first part of the verse. 

Grimm (p. 59) takes the opportunity to sum up the eschatology of 
Wisdom, such as it is; and like every other critic who has attempted 
it, is involved in contradictions. He quotes, for example, 4 and 
this verse 1 !! as proving that ‘the wicked will be utterly destroyed 
by God and their souls perish.’ But in commenting on 4° (p. 109) 
he admits the precise contrary : ‘that annihilation of the soul is not 
meant is plain from the following ¢covra év édvvy.’ That this can 
refer to an intermediate state he himself denies (p. 60), and we are 
left face to face with an absolute contradiction, which is not improved 
by the statement that ‘getédtet werden’ may mean merely ‘torments 
beyond the grave,’ for which Tatian c. 13 is cited as saying that 
@avaros means the eternal punishment to be assigned to the wicked 
at the Judgment. 

Reuss probably expresses the writer's meaning when he says 
‘immortality is reserved for the just ; the life reserved for the wicked 
after their death does not deserve the name.’ 

This was certainly the Rabbinic view (Weber, /2d@. Theol., 338); 
the souls of the good go straight to God; those of the wicked 
wander to and fro, chased by angels from one end of the world to 
the other; but they are not annihilated, they still exist. 

With regard to the language, xevév od mopevoerat (with which may 
be compared Isa. 55 4, ‘So shall my word be that goeth forth out 
of my mouth ; it shall not return unto me void’) seems to be an early 
instance of an idiom which has become common in European 
languages—‘to turn out bad’ or the like. In Italian the verb ‘to 
come’ has actually become a periphrasis for the passive: ‘to be 
loved’ may be expressed by ‘to come loved.’ The same idiom is 
possibly to be found in 4 *, éAevoovrar. Grimm takes it somewhat 
differently, ‘shall proceed out’ (of the mouth), on the analogy of the 
Hebrew N¥', and quotes from the New Testament, Matt. 44, 


15 41, etc., where, however, ¢x tot orduaros is used. Of the passages 
from the Old Testament which he cites, only one (in Gr) contains 
exmropeverOa (Deut. 8 3). 


12, ’Ev is used in a strictly classical sense, of the instrument ; cf. 
Lidd. and Sc, s.v. A. 111. Margoliouth, of, cit, 267, discovers in wAdvy 
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atmistranslation of a Hebrew word meaning ‘folly,’ and would render 
‘acquire not death by the folly of your mind.’ This seems at least un- 
necessary. ‘Do not court the death of your soul by your epicurean 
vagaries’ is the general meaning. The writer probably had in mind 
Prov. 86, where Wisdom says oi picodvrés pe dyar Gou Odvarov, and very 
possibly attached no exact meaning to ‘death’ Cf. Ezek. 33", va 
ti amoOunoxere otxos “Iopand 5 

Ifit has any distinct force, however, it is that of the loss of the blessed 
immortality of the righteous. Drummond, PAi/o, i. 210, says of v. ¥, 
‘That the reference is to spiritual death, that is, the loss of the soul’s 
true and blessed life, may be inferred with some probability from the 
words which immediately precede the statement that God did not 
make death.” ‘A lying mouth,’ it is said, ‘kills the soul,’ an expres- 
sion which is itself of doubtful import ; but its meaning is determined 
by the succeeding exhortation not to strive after death, because God 
is not pleased with the destruction of the living,—as though death 
were so opposed to the divine purpose that it could be obtained only 
through a criminal zeal. Such language could not be used of our 
physical dissolution in a world where every plant withers and every 
animal restores his body to the dust. All doubt is removed by the 
added statement that ‘righteousness is immortal,’ for the antithesis 
will hold good only in the spiritual realm—the righteous, as our 
author confesses, dying to this world as surely and as easily as the 
wicked.’ Dr. Drummond further refers to ‘Wisdom’s’ denial of the 
reality of death (ch. 3) in the case of the righteous. 

It will be seen that he is very far from attributing to ‘Wisdom’ the 
doctrine which Grimm insists upon: that of the annihilation of the 
wicked. Indeed it involves that commentator in hopeless confusion. 
The wicked will die and yet will continue to exist in torment. The 
difficulties are well set forth by Bois as quoted in Add. Note B. One 
way out of them was to suppose that Pseudo-Solomon alluded to a 
temporary condition in which the souls of the godless remained till 
on the day of judgment they were totally destroyed. Cf. Grimm as 
quoted above. Bois’ suggestion of a prophetic confusion of ideas 
will hardly stand. Pseudo-Solomon is not a prophet. 

With the second line we may compare Isa. 5 48, ‘Woe unto them 
that draw iniquity with cords of vanity and sin as it were with a 
cart rope.” The word émiomao6a is there used, and also in Judith 
1212 (‘if we draw her not unto us’), where the allusion is to sexual 
relations. This is just possible here, and more than possible in 
érdknoay, verse 16. : 

It should be noted with regard to the strong word (ydodre, ‘be 
zealous for death,’ that it is the term used (Joseph., 2. /., II. viii. 7) 
of the candidates (oi (yAotvres) for admission into the sect of the 
Essenes. 
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13. For God made not death, : 
Nor hath he pleasure in the destruction of them that live ; 


14. For he created all things for to endure, 
And the generative powers of the world are full of health, 


And there is not in them the poison of destruction, 
Nor is the kingdom of death upon earth. 


13. The whole idea is very much that of James 1 }*, ‘Let no man 
say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God, for God is untried in 
evil, and he himself tempteth no man. But each man is tempted 
when he is drawn away by his own lust, and enticed,’ etc., “.. God is 
not the author of sin and death’. Cf. also Ezek. 33", ‘I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn 
trom his way and live: turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; for why 
will ye die, O house of Israel?’ Cf. also 18“, 2 Peter 3% A highly 
illustrative passage is quoted by Deane from the Covet. dposé, vi. 1, 
votxy per eotiy y THs Cons ddds. eretoaxros S€ 7 Tot Bavarov, od Tov 
Kata yropny Geot Urap§urros, adda tov e& emiBovdys THs adAdorpiov. 
Similarly St. Augustine, Contra Jul. op. tmperr., iv. 32, explains that 
death is not God’s will, ‘nec operi ejus conyvenit mors, but required by 
justice : ‘mortem non fecit, et tamen quem morte dignum censet, occi- 
det.” Contrast Tennant in /owrm. ef Theol. Studies, i. 215, cited below. 

The passage seems to denote the absolute freewill of man as 
regards sin, as set forth in Deut. 308 \cf. 2 Esdr. 8%, ‘I have set 
before thee life and death, the blessing and the curse; therefore 
choose life’ Ecclus. 15 !', ‘Before man is life and death; and which- 
soever he liketh, it shall be given him’ (cf. Porter in Add. Note A). 


14. The language is loose. els rd etva: can hardly mean existence for 
ever; Deane is probably right in explaining that it means that the 
creatures were to carry out the laws of their proper existence, which 
would include the growth and decay of plants and brutes and the 
immortality of man. If, then, a creature dies éc/ore ffs fe, this is 
the work not of God but of Satan. There is probably a reference to 
Gen. 1°, ‘God saw everything that he had made, and behold it was 
very good.’ 

Peveoes is of uncertain meaning. Two older interpretations : ‘the 
beginnings of the world were healthy’ (Vatablus), and ‘the origin of 
the world was without harm’ \Castellio) have both some claims to 
notice. But the question lies between ‘creatures’ and ‘generative 
powers.’ The former is very generally adopted, as by Wahl, Gfrérer 
(‘Alle Kreatur’), Siegfried, Grimm, Deane, Bissell (‘productions’), 
Farrar, and is supported by # ‘ sanabiles fecit nationes orbis terrarum,’ 
where ‘nationes’ means ‘species’ of animals: it is used of bees by 
Plin., .V. AZ, xxii. 24, 50. 3S? favours the version of Castellio, ‘In 
the birth of the world there was life.’ Reuss translates loosely ‘tout 
dans la nature doit servir 4 Ventretien de la vie.’ Pfleiderer 
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(Heraklit, 358) quotes the fifth (forged) letter of Heraclitus, of which 
he believes Pseudo-Solomon to be the author ; ‘Yyeia core 7d mparov’ 
iarpex@rarov pvats. : 

The rendering of R.V. is retained with great hesitation, on the 
logical ground that all creatures are of healthsome, and that some of 
them have the ‘poison of death’ in them. This difficulty has to be 
got over by supposing that such animals only received power to hurt 
when Adam lost his immortality by sin. This is the Rabbinic idea. 
It was only in consequence of the Fall that the earth produced 
poisonous insects and reptiles. Weber, /zd. Theol., 223. 

®dppaxov in itself does not imply an evil agency. It may mean 
any ‘medicine,’ and is even applied to the Holy Eucharist by 
Ignatius, Ephes. 20. So % has ‘medicamentum exterminii” Gfrérer 
(PAzlo, 11. 208) discovered here a reference to the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. 

“Aiwdov Baciheov is translated ‘kingdom’ as R.V. A.V. @ SP SZ, 
No doubt, however, in classical Greek the word does mean 
‘palace,’ and it may refer to the idea of Sheol as the royal house of 
Hades. Cf. the wvdal ddov of Matt. 161% There is a ‘prince of the 
power of the air’ (Eph. 22); and ‘world-rulers of this darkness’ 
(Eph. 6 2); Satan may be ‘king of this world’ (John 16); but he and 
death are but temporary usurpers (2 4). 

For the personification of Hades cf. Porter’s note quoted on verse 
16. Grimm will not allow any such. It cannot, he says, be proved that 
Hades here denotes a personal existence as prince or angel of death 
as in Rev. 68, ‘a pale horse: and he that sat upon him his name was 
Death; and Hades followed with him’; 201, ‘Death and Hades 
were cast into the lake of fire’ Cf. Evang. Nicod., c. xx. sgg.. where 
Hades is introduced speaking and acting side by side with Satan. 
We need not even assume a rhetorical personification of the lower 
world as in Hos. 1314, ‘O grave, where is thy destruction?’ Isa. 5 14, 
‘Hell hath enlarged her desire and opened her mouth without 
measure ;’ Job 184, ‘He shall be brought to the king of terrors.’ 
The conjunction of death and Hades occurs often: Rev. 6® and 
20 | are quoted above; Rev. 138, ‘the keys of death and of Hades.’ 
The remaining three passages quoted by Grimm: viz. Isa. 3818, 
Hos. 13'4, Wisdom 61, may all imply the zdentity of ‘death’ 
and ‘ Hades.’ 

The sense of the passage certainly, as Grimm says, is that Death, 
according to God’s original plan (spoiled by Satan), has no power 
over created beings on earth; and the proof of this is given in 5% 
The righteous are immortal, and in them at least the original 
design of the Creator is fulfilled. It is difficult to see how, in the 
face of this, Tennant (/c.) can argue that our author believed that 
death formed part of God’s original scheme. Such a conclusion 
can only be arrived at by persistent pressing of two doctrines which 
probably do not exist in ‘Wisdom’ at all—(1) the pre-existence of 
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15. For righteousness is immortal : 


16, But the impious by their deeds and their words summoned 
him ; 
Deeming him their friend they pined for him, 
And made a covenant with him ; 
For worthy are they to be of his sort. 


the soul ; (2) the desperately evil character of the body. If these 
two points be granted, death, as separation of pure soul and impure 
body, might be a blessing. 


15. The A.V. places this sentence in a parenthesis ; and indeed it 
seems to break the thread of the argument, though Grimm’s reasoning 
(cf. note on verse 14) justifies it to some extent. 

If, however, we accept the supplementary line given in the Sixtine 
Vulgate and the Complutensian— 


‘But injustice is the very attainment of death,’ 


we have a connection both with what follows and what precedes, it 
being understood that ‘injustice’ is used generally for ‘wickedness.’ 
Cf. Cornely, ad /oc. 

Against the genuineness of this addition, which is accepted by 
Fritzsche and Grimm, but which certainly stands on a less stable 
foundation than the second line of 28 (see notes ad /oc.), it may be urged 
that (1) it occurs in no Greek MSS. at all; (2) according to Deane 
it is found in very few Latin ones of weight. Grimm, on the other 
hand, says it is wanting in few MSS. of #; (3) it is not included 
in % as commonly read; (4) it is not found in Arab. or S?. Corn. 
a Lapide regards it as unauthentic. 

On the other hand it (1) completes the parallelism ; (2) supplies an 
imperatively needed substantive to which to refer airdy in the next 
verse ; (3) makes up with the second line of 28 the r1oo verses of 
which Nicephorus says the book consists (cf. authorities quoted by 
Grimm). 

As to what Greek original is represented by the line there are 
various conjectures. Grimm: ddicia d€ Oavdrov mepemoinows éorw, on 
which Siegfried remarks that though repuroinots is found in the New 
Testament, it is unknown to our author. He suggests 4 8¢ ddicia 
ayet eis Odvarov, which is not much like the Latin. 

In any case we have in & a peculiar addition ‘justitia autem 
Perpetua et immortalis est,’ which would seem to suggest that the 
translator had before him a text varying from our own in the first line. 


16. The translation ‘deeds’ is given as the real force of ‘hands’ or 
‘handywork.’ ‘Sort’ is used in the Elizabethan sense as in Auch. JZ, 
Iv. 1. 246, ‘a sort of traitors,’ etc. It seems imperatively necessary to 
accept the addition of & if we are to find a subject for atréy and 

-éxeivov. To extract dvaros from d@dvaros is hardly allowable. The 
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passage is important as involving the question of the personality of 
‘Hades.’ ‘Death is personified as Hades is in 1!4, where it is said 
that he has no palace (or crown, cf. 5 !°) on earth. The ungodly make 
death their friend érz d&tou eiow xrA. When now we compare this 
with 274, weipd(ovory S€ airév (Aavarov) of 7s éxeivou (SuaBddov) pepidos 
évres, Our impression is that the devil is scarcely more than the per- 
sonification of death.” ... ‘Our writer’s mode of thinking made it 
quite possible for him to accept the reality of the devil of current 
thought, and yet give him practically the value of a mere symbol of 
temptation and death.’ Porter, of. c7Z., 236. Bois, 295 

The word erdxnay, ‘melted away,’ causes the chief difficulty in the 
text, but if the whole passage be considered as having a sexual mean- 
ing (this is rendered easy for Reuss, the French word for ‘death’ 
being feminine), this is much diminished. Pfleiderer, Herakiit 3109, 
thinks that an actual marriage contract is alluded to. The use of 
tyxowa for the wasting effects of love is illustrated from Theocritus, 
ii. 28. ‘Qs rovroy Tov Kapov eyo oty Saipou Take, ds taxol’ im’ ~pwros 
6 Muvduos adrixa Aéddus. 

It occurs again in this book as representing the effect of envy, 7% 
(perm rernxéte) and in Ps. 22! of sorrow, 7 xapdia pou aoel xnpds 
tyxopevos. But here it is undoubtedly used of love, and represents 
exactly the Latin ‘deperierunt’ rather than the meaningless ‘deflux- 
erunt,’ (1) ; for deperio cf., among other instances, Plaut. C7sted/. 1. iii. 
43, ‘Is amore illam deperit et illa hunc contra.’ 

Bretschneider and Engelbreth (the latter cited by Grimm) hadalready 
suggested that here was a mistranslation of a Hebrew word ; 1pn3, 
‘they melted away,’ instead of }3p3, ‘they poured’ (a libation) for a 
treaty, as in the uncertain passage Isa. 301. The suggestion is 
revived by Dr. Margoliouth (of. cz?., 269), who cites the New Hebrew 
“wpnj as meaning both to ‘melt away’ and ‘to make terms.’ Freu- 
denthal denies this latter meaning. It signifies, he says, ‘to reconcile 
two opponents.’ It is possible, of course, to take eraxycay literally as 


R.V., A.V. and apparently @ S$? aXau2] ‘they perished, and this 
meaning appears in 3 Macc. 6% But if they perished, how could 
they be said to make a covenant with death? S® ‘they melted.’ 

SuvOynkn is somewhat fancifully interpreted by Bois as referring to 
‘initiation’ into the hated mysteries. In the well-known passage, 
Isa. 28, the ‘covenant with hell’ is used in an entirely different 
sense, viz. a covenant to escape from hell. Yet a third sense is 
found in Ecclus. 141%, where 8:a6xn Gdov (probably) means ‘the law 
of the lower world, according to which men die at a certain time. 
If the book is mainly addressed, as we believe, to Jewish apostates, 
the allusion is pointed, drawing a contrast between Israel’s holy 
covenant with God and their unholy compact with evil. 

In spite of the personal terms here applied to ‘death,’ Grimm, p. 63, 
will not hear of the conception of him as a ‘Prince of Death,’ either 
here or elsewhere ; cf., however, Porter as above quoted. 
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2. 1. For they said in themselves, reasoning not aright, 
Brief and sorrowful is our life, 
Yea in the end of a man is no cure, 
And none was ever known that returned from Hades, 


2. For at random were we begotten, 
And hereafter we shall be as though we had not been ; 


For smoke is the breath in our nostrils, : 
And our reason but a spark in the beating of our heart, 


2. 1. With the whole passage Deane compares 1 Cor. 15 * (a direct 
quotation from Isa. 22}8, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
shall die” Cf. 5612, ‘We will fill ourselves with strong drink ; and 
to-morrow shall be as this day, etc.’), The allusions to Ecclesiastes 
are clear and indubitable. - 

Grimm would take év éavrois ‘with one another,’ which is a classical 
use, but incorrect here, for the allusion is plainly to Eccl. 21, I said zz 
my heart, Go to now, I will prove thee with mirth; therefore enjoy 
pleasure. So & ‘apud se cogitantes,’ apparently taking év éavrois 
with Aoyrordpevor. 

‘In the end of a man there is no cure:’ the words are capable of 
two entirely different senses. (a) ‘In a man’s end there is no cure 
for his earthly troubles,’ ze. there is no immortality as a recompense 
for this world’s evils : and (4) ‘there is no remedy or escape from the 
end of a man.’ The first would undoubtedly have been adopted by 
all, as it is by Grimm, had it not been for the passage, Eccles. 8°, 
‘there is no man that hath power over the spirit to retain the spirit ; 
neither hath he power over the day of death.’ The resemblance of 
this passage to various texts of Wisdom, and especially to 1614, ‘the 
spirit that is gone forth he turneth not again,’ induced the commen- 
tators to force the Greek to bear this second meaning. %’s curious 
rendering ‘non est refrigerium in fine hominis’ favours the first. 
Cf. Pseud.-Ambros. Sev. xix. (quoted by Deane), ‘Lazarus apud 
inferos in sinu Abrahae refrigerium consecutus.’ 

On the rendering of these words depends also in part that of those 
which follow. If the close connection between Eccles. 8 and Wisd. 
1614 is maintained, then to correspond to that passage (‘neither 
giveth release to the soul that Hades hath received’) we must trans- 
late with Grimm ‘a redeemer from the lower world has not yet been 
discovered.’ But the other rendering is more in accordance with 
the common use of dvadvew (cf. Luke 12%, 1 Esdr. 33, Tobit 2°), is 
supported by the versions, and gives an excellent meaning, ‘None of 
the dead have returned to tell of a life beyond the grave: therefore 
let us enjoy the present hfe’ (Churton). ‘Wisdom’ itself gives us no 
help. In 1614 avadvew certainly means to release, but the author is 
capable of using it in an entirely different sense here. 


2, If éyev1/Oypev (Swete) be read, the R.V. ‘we were born’ may stand ; 
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but if with some of the best MSS. we read é¢yevvnOquev we must 
translate ‘ were begotten,’ which is physically more correct. We may 
illustrate this from the German satirical poet Biisch : 
‘Und man zeuget viele Kinder, 
Ohne Sorg’ zu tragen bei ; 
Und die Kinder werden Siinder 
Wenn’s den Eltern einerlei.’ 


ab’roryedios (A.V. ‘at all adventure’) is wrongly translated by 
_% ‘ex nihilo” 3? ‘unexpectedly. The reference to Eccles. 
39 ‘that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts,’ 
would be much clearer if we could there translate (with Hitzig) 
‘a mere chance are all men, a rendering adopted by R.V. 
marg., and clearly intended by the Massoretic vocalisation (R.V. 
text involves a tacit emendation mp2 status constructivus for } MP0), 


The Epicurean philosophy as set forth by Lactant., Zms¢f., IL 1. 2 
(quoted by Grimm), implied that men “supervacuos et frustra omnino 
natos (esse) quae opinio plerosque ad vitia compellit.’ Grimm truly 
remarks that belief in a higher destiny of man is bound up with belief 
in the immortality of the soul; and it is for this (and not merely to 
illustrate the word airooyedias) that he cites Cic., Zusc, i. 49. ‘Non 
temere nec fortuito sati et creati sumus, sed profecto fuit vis quaedam 
quae consuleret generi humano; nec id gigneret aut aleret, quod 
quum exantlavisset omnes labores, tum incideret in mortis malum 
sempiternum.’ 

What follows is, as Reuss says, ‘a well formulated expression of 
materialism ; breath does not prove the existence of a soul ; it is pro- 
duced by the play of the organs.’ For év fuoiv, cf. Gen. 2’, ‘breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life” Job 273, ‘the spirit of God is 
in my nostrils.’ Adyos (A.V. follows the Complut. in reading éAlyos) 
is certainly ‘reason’ and not ‘speech.’ As Siegfried remarks, the 
ancients had no idea of the functions of the dra”, and conceived of 
thought as a fiery matter. This idea does not seem to be confined 
to the school of Heraclitus, (Pfleiderer, Heraklit, 313), but to have 
been common to Stoics and Epicureans. Isidor. Pelus., Epp., iv. 146, 
is cited as quoting of drcBets omivOjpa vopioavres eivar THY poxay KrA 
with part of verse 3. 

The idea conveyed in xivnoet seems to be that as two bodies rubbed 
together produced heat, so perpetual motion in the heart produced 
sparks which within meant ‘thought,’ without, in the form of breath, 
emitted vapour (wvon). Churton seems to take Adyos as meaning 
‘speech’: ‘they supposed.that their speeches would pass away with 
the sounds which they uttered, and knew not of the reckoning for 
every idle word.’ For ovy tmdpgavres, cf. Obad. 16. gcovra: xabas 
ovx umdpyxorres. 

Cic., Zusc. Disp., i. 9, illustrates our passage as regards the heart. 
‘Aliis cor ipsum animus videtur, ex quo excordes, recordes, concor- 
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3. Which being quenched, the body shall turn into ashes, 
And the spirit be dispersed as empty air ; 


desque vocantur.’ And there is a curiously corresponding verse in 
Tennyson (‘Vision of Sin’) :— 
‘Every heart, when sifted well, 
Is a clot of warmer dust, 
- Mixed with cunning sparks of hell.’ 


For the general argument against the Epicureans, cf. Enoch 102, 
103 °!8, quoted in full in Appendix B. 


3. R.V. has ‘thin air, for which there is not the slightest justification : 
% (and A.V.) ‘mollis aer.’ Churton’s paraphrase deserves quotation 
(noting that he seems to take Adyos as ‘speech’): ‘when we die, it 
will be as when a fire is extinguished and cold ashes alone remain ; 
and our breath, together with the words which we have uttered, will 
be like the smoke of the fire, dispersed and mingled with the soft 
air.’ There would appear to be more intended in the second line 
than the ordinary Biblical and classical comparison of life to a vapour 
or the like. mveta to these materialists might well denote the life 
itself. Just as the ancient Hebrews, recognising that when the 
blood was gone the life was gone, identified blood and life, so it was 
possible to say that when the breath was gone the life was gone; 
therefore the breath was the life. (For the ancient Hebrew psychology 
in this matter cf. Porter in Additional Note A.) It is possible that 
this materialistic idea is found in Eccles. 3%, ‘that which befalleth 
the sons of men befalleth beasts. . . . as the one dieth, so dieth the 
other; yea, ¢hey have all one breath; and v.*, ‘All go unto one 
place ; all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again.’ 

A clear distinction must be drawn between the Biblical and 
classical parallels to this and the following verses. The former are 
merely metaphors: man’s life is Ze a breath, a vapour: the latter 
are generally frankly materialistic: man’s life zs a breath. Of the 
former we may note Ps. 1444 (9) ‘man is like to a breath’; Job 
77, ‘Remember that my life is wind.’ Compare with these Hom. 
/1., xxiii. 10, Woy)... nore xamvds @yero. Plato, Phaedo, 702, 
‘Men fear lest the soul on the day of death evOds dmadXarropevy Tov 
capatos kal éxBaivovea donep mvedpa 7) Karvos diacxedacbecioa oiyntat 
«rd. Lucret., ili, 233, ‘Tenuis enim quaedam moribundos deserit 
aura mista vapore’ ; lil. 456, ‘Ergo dissolvi quoque convenit omnem 
animai naturam, ceu fumus in altas aeris auras.’ Seneca, Tyoades, 394, 
‘Ut calidis fumus ab ignibus vanescit... sic hic quo regimur 
spiritus effluet’ Soph. £7, 1158 (Saiuav) bs a Sd por mpoUmepWev 
avi pidtarns poppys anoddy re Kal oKidy avadedy. Hor., Od, Iv. 
vii. 16, ‘ Pulvis et umbra sumus.’ 

The whole of the metaphors of this chapter are summed up by 
Greg. Naz. Epitaph. in Caesar. : dvap éopev ody iotduevov, dopa Te 
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4. And our name shall be forgotten in time, 
And none shall call to remembrance our works ; 
Yea, our life shall pass away as the traces of a cloud, 
And as mist shall it be dispersed, 
Chased by the sun’s rays, 
And weighed down by his heat. 


5. For our life is the passing of a shadow, 
And there is no prevention of our end, 
For it hath been sealed and none reverseth it. 


fi) Kparovpevov, mriots ovpiov mapepxopévov, vais él Oaddoons ixvos 
ovK Exyouca, Kévts, atpls, ewOivy Spdcos KTA. 

4. Mvnuovever is rather more than ‘remember’ (R.V.). It seems to 
include some form of commemoration. The connection with Eccles. 
is here plainer, 21°, ‘Of the wise man as of the fool, there is no 
remembrance for ever ; seeing that in the days to come all will have 
been already forgotten.’ 9%, ‘The dead know not anything ; neither 
have they any more a reward ; for the memory of them is forgotten. 
As well their love as their hatred and their envy is now perished.’ 
In orthodox Jewish belief such oblivion is counted a severe punish- 
ment. Cf. 4! and notes there. The point for the ungodly is con- 
tained in the last clause quoted from Koheleth: our bad deeds as 
well as our good will be forgotten. 

ixvn vepéAns is rather curiously taken by Grimm as ‘the remains 
of a cloud’ which pass away more quickly than the main mass of it. 
Churton, ‘the mist which is the last vestige of a cloud,’ which is not 
the idea here. Bretschn. suggests that the Hebrew 4pa jay, ‘morn- 
ing cloud,’ was mistaken for 7pn }2y, an expression which could 
scarcely denote ‘trace of a cloud, as he postulates. A morning 
mist is plainly meant, dispersed by the sun’s rising rays and ‘driven 
down’ (8apuvOcica) into the earth by them. BapvvOecica is a clumsy 
word, which no good Greek scholar would have used. Indeed Arnald 
(from one MS.) suggested papavéeica, which is only too plainly a gloss. 
%@ has ‘aggravata, which does not help us much. 

For comparison of life to a cloud or vapour cf. Job 7%, ‘as the 
cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, so he that goeth down to 
Sheol shall return no more.’ Hos. 13% conjoins the ideas as here, 
‘they shall be as the morning cloud and as the dew that passeth 
away early.’ James 414, ‘What is your life? for ye are a vapour 
that appeareth for a little time and then vanisheth away.’ 

% transposes the sentence ‘Even our name... works’ to the 
end of the verse. There is a less serious dislocation in 121% One 
referred to by Deane as in 4” is not in his own edition of the Vul- 
gate text. 


5. Comparisons of life to a shadow (a fresh metaphor) are plentiful. 
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6. Come then, let us enjoy the good things that are, 
And eagerly use creation like youth ; : 


We have one below in v.°. Cf Job8°; 14%, ‘he fleeth as it were a 
shadow and never continueth in one stay.’ Ps. 39 §(Heb.) 102 4, 144 %, 
1 Chron. 29 6 The like occurs in one of the orthodox (? interpolated) 
passages of Koheleth: Eccles. 8. ‘It shall not be well with the 
wicked ; neither shall he prolong his days, which are as a shadow.’ 
So Enoch, 49%, ‘Unrighteousness will pass away like a shadow.’ 
Pindar, Pyth., viti. 133, has oxias dvap avOpwmos. Cf. Soph., A7., 126, 
and several modern instances collected by Farrar. 

For Bios jyav, &% A.V. and good MSS. of & have xaupds (S* ‘our 
dwelling’). Bios jjzév is perhaps a reminiscence of vv. '. Kaipés will 
not mean our fixed span of life, as Bios does in Job 14°: the wicked 
would admit no such arrangement of Providence. It must be taken 
in the ordinary Hellenistic sense of ‘time’ generally. 

dvarobicpos is not easy to interpret. It means rather ‘repetition’ 
than ‘returning’ (the commonly accepted meaning), but occurs neither 
in @& nor New Testament. % ‘non est reversio finis nostri’ is 


ambiguous, and %? ‘there is no remedy 12a.00} in our de- 
parture,’ which is copied from v.1. The solution seems to lie in 
the Arabic Gy which plainly read éuodiopds, ‘hindering.’ With 


this the exact Armenian (according to Margoliouth, 0f. cit, 285) 
also agrees, and this would seem to settle the point. ‘There is no 
preventing death’—possibly the meaning of v.. If dvarodiopds 
be retained, it might mean either ‘there is no returning of our end’ 
(a man can only die once, Heb. 9”), or ‘There is no return from 
death,’ A.V. practically. But if dvacrpépe: means also ‘returns,’ this 
is mere tautology. In any case it would seem that there is almost a 
repetition of v.! in other words. 

xateappayicOn. ‘Is closed’; has been sealed up, as if in a sealed 
tomb. Cf. Dan. 61; Matt. 27%, and compare Job 1417. éodpdywas 
dé pou Tas dvopias év Baddavytio. Siegfried notes the expression as a 
Hebraism, quoting Deut. 324, ‘Is not this laid up in store with me, 
sealed up (D3NN) among my treasures?’ 


If dvaorpépe. has the common meaning ‘to reverse’ (cf. examples 
from Homer to Xenophon in Liddell and Scott), it seems appropriate 
here. This throws some light on the possible meaning of dvadvew 
in 21 (‘redeem’). 


6. “The good things that are’ may denote either those ready to 
hand (A.V. ‘are present’) or ‘that really exist,’ are not clouds or 
shadows or imaginary delights like those of virtue, but tangible 
sources of enjoyment. i 

The polemic against Koheleth is here marked. Cf. Eccles. 224, 
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7. Let us be filled with costly wine and perfumes, 
And let not the flower of the spring pass us by ; 


‘There is nothing better for a man than that he should eat and drink 
and make his soul enjoy good in his labour’ (the same in 3 4, with the 
later addition that ‘this is the gift of God ;’ 9’ is similarly qualified). 
11 9, Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth ; and let thy heart cheer thee 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes,’ followed by the famous interpolation, ‘but 
know thou,’ etc. 

For xrice, ‘creation,’ xrnoe, ‘riches,’ is a well-supported reading. 
To ‘use the world’ in this sense is exactly the opposite of 1 Cor. 
7 31, “use the world as not abusing it.’ Classical quotations exhorting 
to immediate enjoyment are plentiful (see Grimm’s and Farrar’s 
notes). One striking one is from Petronius, Satyr. 34, where the 
See exclaim, as the ivory skeleton is carried round at Trimalchio’s 

anquet, ‘Sic erimus cuncti postquam nos auferet orcus. Ergo 
vivamus, dum licet esse bene.’ With this compare the Egyptian 
hymn quoted in Appendix A. 

vedtnte presents a serious difficulty (vedrnros is also read and might 
mean ‘as in the time of youth’). That the difficulty was plain to the 
translators is clear from the variety of versions. #% ‘tanquam in 
juventute” SS? ‘in our youth;’ Arab. ‘as long as youth lasts.’ 
Grimm once suggested ‘eagerly as is fitting for youth’; but now 
would read ev vedrnri, and Siegfried, noting that the writer probably 


had Eccl. 11° ana ‘in thy youth’ in his mind, approves. Other 


suggestions are ‘as in the days when we were young,’ and ‘let us use 
the world as we do, or did, our youth.’ Bretschn. thinks there is a 
confusion between 9 ‘in’ and 9 ‘as,’ which would agree well with 
Pfleiderer’s suggestion that vedrys is a slang word for ‘a girl’ (some- 
thing like the German ‘junges Blut’), and that the meaning is, ‘let 
us use God’s creation as we would a harlot.’ This idea derives some 
support from the use of ypjcda in Ecclus. 261°. Cf. Liddell and Scott, 
5.U., xpdw, C. I. 2. Cornely would translate ‘as if we were still in 
our youth,’ which would confine the phrase to the case of aged sinners. 
Gregg’s suggestion is ingenious: he would read kricews for xrice: os, 
and translate ‘let us use the youth of creation’; but there is no 
support for such a conjecture. 


7. There seems no occasion to suppose a double use of the verb as 
does Farrar ; ‘let us fill ourselves with costly wines and sate ourselves 
with unguents.’ It is probable that Pseudo-Solomon was, as usual, 
writing loosely, but passages are not wanting which indicate that the 
‘perfumed brandy’ of the luxurious modern Indian had its prototype 
in classical times. Cornelius & Lapide translated otvov kat pupov 
‘vinum unguentosum,’ and we find in Aelian, Var. A/is¢., xi. 31 
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8. Be we crowned with rosebuds ere they fade away, 
And let there be no meadow uncoursed by our debauch. 


(quoted by Grimm), pipe otvov puyvivres otros émivov. A most re- 
markable verbal correspondence occurs in Anacreon xi. 9-13, €y@ 
8€ rod Avalou kal Tov puipou xopecOeis, and again in xv. 5-8, épot péder 
pupowr xaraBpéxew imnvnv, éuot péder pddooe katacrépery Kapnva. It 
is, of course, possible that the ‘ointments’ were those applied to 
the body—a custom common to Jews and Greeks, cf. Amos 6%, 
‘that drink wine in bowls and anoint themselves with the chief 
ointments’; Luke 745, ‘my Aead with oil thou didst not anoint’ ; 
Ps. 23% and 45% Pseudo-Heraclitus in Zfzsé/e vii. laments over ‘the 
waste of good olive oil in perfumes’ or ointments. The question is 
really unimportant. 

For ‘flower of the spring’ the common text reads dvOos dépos, and 
Swete retains it. The versions most certainly had this reading. 
S? translates ‘leaves of air,’ and the Arabic ‘smell of flower’ or 
‘flowers.’ But % most likely had the original reading as G&‘ has 
preserved it; dvOos éapos, ‘the flower of spring.’ No transcriber 
would have altered dépos into gapos ; many would be puzzled by éapos 
and write the more familiar dépos. % renders the phrase ‘flos 
temporis,’ and from other passages (James 57 and Isa. 28* quoted 
by Deane) it would seem that this or a similar periphrasis meant 
‘early,’ 

There are various attempts to utilise dépos, ¢.g. Arnald, ‘Let no 
fragrant breath of air arising from the wine or the ointments pass by 
or escape us.’ Churton, ‘The flower that scents the air.’ But the 
most ingenious conjecture is that of Bois (Zssaz, 381). He discovered 
in Aristotle’s Ais, Anim. dvOo0s as the name of a bird—‘ probably 
the yellow wagtail’ (Liddell and Scott), and reading dwpos for aépos 
translates the ‘early lark,’ explaining that transcribers, confounded 
by the apparently neuter noun coupled with a masculine adjective, 
altered dwpos into dépos. Siegfried, however, points out that dwpos 
always means ‘untimely,’ ‘unripe.’ Nor would the introduction of the 
lark among all these garlands and perfumes be probable. An even 
stranger idea is that of Calmet, quoted by Cornely. He rendered 
avOos dépos, ‘flower of life.” But ap with the meaning of ‘life’ never 
occurs in classical or Hellenistic Greek. 


8. For the first part of the verse there are parallels without number. 
The best known, perhaps, is Herrick’s 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles today, 
Tomorrow may be dying. 
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Horace, Od. 1. xxxvi. 15 and Il. iii. 13, and Anacreon are quoted by 
Farrar. The latter combines roses and perfumes, as here. Cornely 
quotes in addition the lines, most apposite to this entire passage, of 
Lucr., Rev. Nat, iil. gto: 


Hoc etiam faciunt, ubi discubuere tenentque 

Pocula saepe homines et inumbrant ora coronis, 

Ex animo ut dicant: Brevis hic est fructus homullis ; 
Iam fuerit neque post unquam revocare licebit. 


The latter part of the verse is supplied from the Latin version: ‘nullum 
pratum sit quod non pertranseat luxuria nostra.’ This addition stands 
in a different category from that already noticed in 1 45, and is almost 
certainly genuine. It must have fallen out (probably owing to the 
fact that the line began with pydels Aeiuwy and the next with 
pndcis npa@v) at an early date, for none of the versions recognise it ; 
but (1) it restores the balance of periods so carefully maintained in 
the rest of the paragraph. (2) It makes up one, at least, of the two 
orixo. which are presumed to have fallen out. Nicephorus 
(Deane, Proleg., 28) reckoned 1100 arixot in ‘Wisdom,’ and at present 
there are but 1098. (3) Anancient glossary attached to Cod. Coislini- 
anus, cccxciv. gives the word \eiyey as occurring in ‘Wisdom.’ It is 
nowhere to be foundif not here. Siegfried objects that the form is too 
prosaic for Pseudo-Solomon ; but it is impossible to say what the 
original verse was. Gregg’s remark is acute: ‘it does not seem to 
have been noticed that Vulg. is simply a rendering of the first line of 
verse ° with Ae{uay substituted for nya [2.2. pydels Aeiuav duotpos erro 
THs Nuerepas dyepwyias]. Either this line was introduced to complete 
the apparently unfinished verse §, or it is the original reading, and 
verse “ is the interpolation. Verse ® as it stands is somewhat 
pointless, and adds nothing to the sense.’ 

Too much stress seems to be laid upon the crowning with roses as 
a Greek rather than a Jewish custom. No doubt to the heathenised 
governors like Tiberius Alexander all such usages might rightly be 
attributed. But in all nations, from Greece to the Sandwich Islands, 
flowers and garlands have been used as symbols of rejoicing. Cf. 
Judith 151%, ‘they put a garland of olive upon her... and all the 
men of Israel followed in their armour with garlands.’ Such a custom 
is mentioned by Ezek. 23 #? as one of the usages of heathendom, and 
is doubtless implied in Isaiah’s scornful allusion to the debauches of 
the drunkards of Ephraim in 281. Grimm has a most curious and 
learned note on the subject, quoting Plutarch, who held that ‘warm 
flowers opened the pores and provided an exit for the spirit and vapour 
of the wine.’ Josephus, 477. XIX. ix. I, couples the celebration of a 
feast ‘with garlands on their heads’ with ‘ointments and libations to 
Charon.’ 
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g. Let none of us go without his share in our insolent revelry ; 
Leave we everywhere the tokens of our joy ; 
For this is our lot and our portion is this. 


9. Insolent revelry, The word dyepoyia occurs also in 2 Macc. 9%, 
where its meaning is undoubtedly as the A.V. translates it ‘bragging, 
R.V. ‘rude insolence.’ It is here rendered (Gen.) ‘ wantonness.’ AV. 
‘voluptuousness,’ which is wholly insufficient. R.V. ‘proud revelry. 
S? seems either to have had an augmented text before him, or, as 
is more likely, to have extracted from the single word a whole 
sentence of meaning. Deane ad Joc. gives us the clue to this. He 
derives dyepeyia ‘from @ intensive, yépas, and ¢yo,’ and so S? renders 
‘Let none of us be without pleasure until our old age, apparently 
connecting dyepwyia with the root of yépev, and thinking it meant 
‘revelry which knows no old age.’ 

Taking the meaning usually assigned to the word, we have no 
difficulty in finding parallels to the kind of revelry which may be 
indicated. Milton’s (Par. Lost, i. 500) 


When night 
Darkens the streets, there wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 


They had their successors in the ‘Mohocks,’ the ‘Thuns,’ and the 
‘Tityre Tu’s’ of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
as they had had their prototypes in Imperial Rome. Cf. Juvenal, iii. 
278, ‘Ebrius ac petulans qui nullum forte cecidit dat poenas,’ etc., with 
the following twenty lines and Mayor’s comment thereon: a perfect 
picture of the Roman Mohock. 

Pfleiderer (Heraklit, 330 sgg.) has a suggestion as to the whole of 
this verse, which is at least interesting. It is quite possible that 
Pseudo-Solomon in his ignorance of Greek thought that dyepwxia 
came from ayeipo, and meant a joint entertainment, or, as Pfleiderer 
puts it, a ‘picnic.’ To these feasts every one contributed ; they were 
épavot in short; and Bernays explained the mysterious passage in 
Heraclitus, Zpzs¢/es, vii. (quoted at the end of Additional Note D) ois 
(or ras) év cuvdeiarvors yivopévois bia SaxtuAlwy mapovias, ‘those who 
take part in picnics by means of rings,’ z.e. they gave their rings to 
the caterer as pledges that they would pay the score. This, says 
Pfleiderer, is the meaning of the ovpBoda of our text: he rejects 
altogether Grimm’s idea that this word can mean merely ‘marks of 
our joyousness,’ and would render rather ‘let us have a score at every 
tavern.’ For the objectionable nature of these club-feasts he quotes 
(p. 331 n.) the Council of Laodicea (?372 A.D.) od Set leparixovs 7} 
KAnpixovs €k cupBorns CupTdcia émireety GAN ovdE Aaikods. 

pepis quite possibly refers also to such forms of festivity. It is used 
in Plutarch for the contribution to an épavos. Such a play on words 
would be quite like our author ; but it is probable also that he had 
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to, Let us oppress the poor righteous man by our might. 
Spare we not the widow, 
Nor reverence the old man’s grey hairs full of years. 


Koheleth in his mind, who uses the word repeatedly. 21, ‘This was 
my portion from all my labour.’ 3%, ‘A man should rejoice in his 
works ; for that is his portion ; for who shall bring him back to see 
what shall be after him?’ 9° ‘Live joyfully with the wife whom 
thou lovest, etc... . for that is thy portion in life’ But a different 
interpretation is suggested by Cornely: translating as above, he 
would explain, ‘Let there be no concealment and no hypocrisy about 
our debauches : let every one see our revelry and the tokens of it.’ 
KAnpos with the meaning of destiny is unclassical, though the 
ambiguous English word ‘lot’ enables us to translate it with propriety. 
It is used with a slightly different meaning in 31, ‘a lot in the 
sanctuary of the Lord” The two words are found conjoined in 
Deut. (G) 12, 1477, and Acts 874, 


10. Tyler (Koheleth, p. 80), who does not favour the idea that Ecclesi- 
astes has been ‘edited,’ points out with justice that there is nothing 
_ of all this in that book: ‘Koheleth, when he summons to enjoyment, 
never incites to lying in wait for the righteous or oppressing the 
widow ; but Wisdom might well think that all this followed from his 
denial of immortality... As a matter of fact, Koheleth speaks of op- 
pression. with abhorrence (41). The sequence of ideas is well 
brought out by Churton; ‘sensuality first produces indifference to 
the sufferings of others, and then it inflames the darker passions, 
and makes men delight in inflicting pain.’ That cruelty is a form of 
lust is a psychological fact which has not yet been fully recognised. 

But it is to be noted that in most of the passages where xaraduva- 
orevery is used (1514, 172%, Ecclus. 4812, Ezek. 22%, Acts 10%), it is 
used not of one private person wronging another, but of men in 
authority misusing their power. Coupling this with v. ” below, ‘He 
upbraideth us with our sins against the law,’ and 31°, ‘They which 
lightly regarded the righteous man and revolted from the Lord,’ we 
may conclude that it is the apostate Jews in high places, like Tiberius 
Alexander, who are aimed at. Here, therefore, for a time we take 
our leave of Koheleth, and return to the circumstances of everyday 
life. 

It is unnecessary to suppose that ‘righteous man’ is ironical. No 
other description would put the case before us. As it is, we have 
parallels in James 2%’ (where xaradvvacrevey is used of private 
persons), and in Ep. Barnab. 67. ; 

An exact parallel to the ‘dishonouring of the grey hairs of the aged’ 
is found in the story of Eleazar, 2 Macc. 6181, but, as Grimm points 
out, the perpetrators there were heathen soldiery. The words which 
especially bear on our text are 6 6€ Aoyiopdr doreioy dvadaBay cat 
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11. Be our strength the rule of our justice, 
For weakness is approved to be unprofitable. 


12. But let us lie in wait for the righteous, for he serveth not our 
turn, 

And he is opposed to our doings ; 

Yea and reproacheth us with our breaches of the law, 

And denounceth to us our breaches of our discipline. 
dévov ris Hruxias Kal tis TOU ynpws tmepoyfs Kat THs émuxTHTov Kal 
émupavovs modas . . . dkodovOws drenvaro KTH. 

11. R.V. clumsily and insufficiently ‘let our strength be to us a law 
of righteousness.’ An utter misconception of the passage led some 
copyists of the & to write ‘injustitiae.’ For the meaning is plainly 
We mean to make might answer for right. Cf Juv., Saz, vi. 223. 
Nil fecerit, esto : hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas, and the 
counsel of vice to Heracles in Xen., Mem. 11. i. 25. ois av of addon 
épydtwvrar, rovTos ov xpnon, ovdevds amexdpevos SOev dv Svvardy 7 Tt 
cepdavar, mavraydbev yap apedeio Oat Trois Eyol Evvotcw eLovaiav eywye 
TAPE X®. 

In the second line of the verse we have the justification of their 
conduct by the oppressors. Weakness is not only contemptible ; it 
is unprofitable, and therefore should be exterminated. It is difficult, 
however, to believe with Grimm that éAéyyerac means that the weak 
is convinced of his own unprofitableness. 

12. Whether 6é be omitted or not is of little consequence. The con- 
necting particles seem to be used by the writer in the most haphazard 
way, and it is useless to found arguments upon them. The constant 
repetition of «ai often renders it advisable, both for the sake of 
variety and to emphasise its intensive use, to translate it ‘yea’ or 
‘yea, and.’ 

The first line is a quotation from the entirely erroneous && version 
of Isa. 31°, ‘say ye to the righteous that it shall be well with him’ ; 
G& has dnv@per tov Sixaov bre dvaoxpnotos jyiv éort. This mis- 
translation was accepted by the Fathers, following its citation in 
Ep. Barnab. 67, and referred by them to the sufferings of Christ. 
Deane gives the patristic quotations. The most interesting is the 
use of the words by Hegesippus in his account of the martyrdom of 
James the Just. 

dpaptnpara vopou and dyapripara maidelas are clearly parallel in 
meaning and construction. If the first means ‘breaches of the law,’ 
the second must mean ‘breaches of the system in which we were 
brought up’; and renderings of the first like Fritzsche’s (quoted by 
Grimm), ‘sins which the law forbids,’ may be dismissed at once. It 
is obvious that apostate Jews are speaking, and that they have been 
reproached with breaking (1) the actual law of Moses, (2) the 
traditional observances, : 
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13. For he professeth to have knowledge of God, 
And calleth himself the Lord’s child. 


The rendering adopted by Grimm and Siegfried is ‘our sins against 
morality, taking jay generally. There are, however, variant read- 
ings. @84 have maidtas, which may be either mad:és ‘ of our sport,’ 
or madias, ‘of our youth.” For the latter cf. Ps. 257 duaprias vedrnrds 
pov... py prnoOns, Ezek. 23%. But one cannot render ‘sins 
against our sport,’ or ‘against our youth,’ as the parallel of duaprnpara 
vopov would require. 

Lastly, S? seems to have read dvaidelas (it translates ‘sins of im- 
pudence’), which Grimm thinks arose from attaching the final letter 
of dpaprjpara to the beginning of waideias. Margoliouth (of. ciz., 273), 


approves 3° ZaLu;%0 ‘rebelliousness,’ for he argues that as the 
New Heb. nym may mean either wadefa or rebelliousness, the 
Syriac translator of a Hebrew text took the wrong signification. 
But Freudenthal denies the double meaning. 


13. R.V. relegating ‘child’ to the margin, renders ‘servant of the 
Lord.’ It is true that mais Geod is often used in & to translate min’ TIy, 
and also that mais in classical Greek does mean ‘servant’ ; but surely 
the meaning is here fixed by v. 4 ‘he vaunteth that God is his 
father,’ and v. 18, ‘if the righteous man is God’s son (vids Oeov) he will 
uphold him.’ That the two expressions are used interchangeably in 
947, 12 1920 may be doubted, though & %? translate mais ‘servant,’ in 
rather arbitrary fashion, at times. It is probable, however, that in Acts 
38 mais Oeov means ‘servant of God,’ and it is true that elsewhere 
where the Sonship of Christ is stated, mats is not the word used, 
but the unambiguous vids. 

If any passage in Wisdom refers to the doctrines of Christianity 
it is this. For actual coincidence of language cf. Matt. 27* and 
v.18 méroev emi tov Oedv, purdcbw viv ef Oéhee airdév, John 197 
oeiter dmoOaveiv, drt viov Oeod éavrov éewoincev. The early Fathers 
treated this as a prophecy, from the Epistle of Barnabas onward. 
Justin, Dial. cum Tryph., xvii., Euseb., P. £., xiii. 13, and Clem. Alex., 
Strom., v. 14 are cited. These two latter, however, seem to quote a 
variant : dpopev ad’ nuav tov Sixacov. Among Latin Fathers (Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, Lactantius) Augustine is worth quoting 
(de Civ. Det, xvii. 20). ‘In uno (libro) qui appellatur sapientia Salo- 
monis, passio Christi apertissime prophetatur. Impii quippe inter- 
fectores ejus commemorantur dicentes Circumveniamus justum.’ 

Another theory was that of interpolation by a Christian hand. But 
against this we may remark (with Farrar), first, that no Christian 
would have introduced the subject of the Passion of Christ without a 
reference to his Resurrection (?), and secondly, that Christ’s per- 
secutors are not such as could be reproved for ‘breaches of the law’ 
(v. 8), but of the strictest sect of the Pharisees. The features of the 
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14. He was to us for a reproach of our devices ; 
Grievous is he to us even to look upon. 


case as described are those which accompany (in the idea of the 
sufferers) every religious persecution, and here the description is 
coloured by reminiscences of Isa. 53. 

Lapide saw in the ‘shameful death’ of v. * a direct allusion to 
the cross, and in the word éypnoros (v. 1!) an insulting play on the 
name Xpioros, which was indeed confounded with ypnords. Cf. Suet., 
Claudius, 25, ‘Impulsore Chresto.’ A similar play on words may be 
found in 1 Pet. 2%, ef éyetoaode bre xpnatos 6 Kuptos. 

The theory of a real Messianic prophecy or reference in these 
verses has been revived by Cornely, and is defended by him with 
considerable force and argumentative power. Into his reasonings it 
is impossible to enter here. He starts, of course, from the assump- 
tion that ‘Wisdom’ is canonical and inspired. But if this premise 
be denied, his arguments, verbally good as they are, fail to convince 
us that anything more than the ‘ poor just man’ of ordinary life is in 
question ; and the persecution of the poor by the rich is almost a 
commonplace of the prophets: cf. Hab. 14, Zech. 71°, Ezek. 181%, 
Isa. 10%, Mal. 3°, Jer. 22%. 

The words éypnoros and bvcxpnotos would be out of place if the 
reference were really to Christ, and this difficulty can only be over- 
come by translating them ‘molestus,’ a meaning which they would 
hardly bear, though it would no doubt accurately describe our Lord’s 
relation to the Jewish rulers. {lais kupiov Cornely takes as meaning 
‘servant,’ and justifies this by its use in the second Isaiah. 

That there is any reference to the torments of the just man in Plato, 
Repub., 362 A, is unlikely, but this passage is worth quoting. If he 
boldly rebukes injustice, 6 dikavos pactiyooera, orpeBrAwoera, dedyoeT aL, 
exxavonoerarTopbarpo, Tehevrav mdvra kaka rabav dvac yiwvdudevOnoera 
kat yywoerat ore ovk etvat Bixavoy drrd Boxety bei COéderv. 


14. It isnot necessary to suppose that the righteous actually rebuked 
the apostates. The mere sight of his exact piety would be sufficient 
reproach for them. WH is extraordinarily literal, ‘factus cst nobis 
in traductionem cogitationum nostrarum. ‘This the older com- 
mentators (e.g. Holcot), ignorant of the Greek, seem to have inter- 
preted ‘conviction of our thoughts,’ z.2. penctrating knowledge of our 
thoughts. This would correspond well to Matt. 94, ‘Jesus knowing 
their thoughts said, Wherefore think ye evil in your hcarts?? and to 
the similar passage in Luke 6", But Cornely, though this would suit 
admirably with his theory of Messianic meaning in the text, quotes 
the rendering only to reject it as impossible. 

The dislike of the world for the dikawos was extended also to the 
Christian. Cf. John 3%, was yap patda mpdcowy pucet To hos. 151, 
Gr €x THU Kbopou ovdK eaTé, GAN éyo eEeheEduny tyas ex tod kdapov, bic 
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15. For his life is not like to others, 
And his ways are peculiar. 


16. For false coin were we reckoned by him, 
And he abstaineth from our ways as from filthinesses ; 
He blesseth the end of the righteous, 
And vaunteth that God is his father. 


TovTo pares buas 6 6 Koopos. I Pet. 4+ ev @ EeviCovtar, wi) ovvtpexdvTav 
bpav eis rv aitHy THs dowrtias avayvowv. So also to the philosopher. 
Philo, Quod om, lib. preb., § 5,’ AvricOems SvoBacraxtov eizev etvar TOY 
doreiov’ as yap 7 appoovvn Kougoy Kai Hepspevor, } Hpdynots épnpecopevov 
kat axAweés cai Bdpos €yov aoddevrov. Max. Tyt., Diss. 29, 6 pév 
gGirscopos Bapd cai wpdcavtes Tois woAXNois Gxovepa, ws ev TevNot 6 
mrovoros Oéapa Zap’. xrA. Horace, &f. U. ii. 81, ‘ingenium.. . 
quod ... studiis annos septem dedit insenuitque libris et curis, 
statua taciturnius exit... et nsu populum quatit.’ 

The behaviour and habits of the ‘philosophers’ were often such 
as to make them ridiculous, if not actually offensive. The name 
‘cynic’ in itself is a sufficient reproach, and the anecdotes recounted 
of members of that school correspond to it. 


15. In line 1 R.V. and A.V. have ‘unlike other men’s,’ which is no 
doubt the meaning, but is not expressed in the Greek; the idiom is 
not uncommon. Cf. Hom. L2., xvii. 51, xowat Xapirecow duotat, Ee those 
of the Graces,’ Rey. 131 xé€para ouoa apvig, and below, 7° darqy 
Gpotay mac KAaiov. 

“E€n\aypevos had acquired the meaning of ‘strange,’ or rather 

‘peculiar’ (which modern-sounding word is therefore used in the 
above translation). # ‘immutatae’ is simply a literal translation of a 
word not understood by the translator. We have the real meaning 
which had attached itself to the word clearly expressed in Aristot., 
Poetics, XX1. 20, Grav dvoua é éoriv } KUpiov . . . 7 €EnAXaypévov. ‘Every 
word is used either in its “ master-sense” (Zé. its original meaning) or 
in some interchangeable (or peculiar, unnatural) meaning.’ There- 
after the word appears among the later classics with the sense of 
‘peculiar,’ ‘strange.’ ‘The freethinkers, says Grimm, ‘reckon all piety 
and observance “of the law as a fancy of eccentric persons.’ The 
A.V., ‘his ways are of another fashion,’ is hardly tenable. 

Bretschneider (Dissert., pp. 12-15), relying on passages like this, refers 
the whole passage to persecution of the Jews by Gentile oppressors. 
So he considers v. 3 as describing the vengeance of God, not 
against the wicked, but against those who disbelieve in Him. 


16. It is evident that some serious variation existed from an early 
period in the text of the first line. 2 has ‘tanquam nugaces aesti- 
mati sumus ab illo,’ and ‘nugaces’ certainly does not correspond to 
xiBdndos. On the “other hand, the S$? and Armenian versions (the 


H 
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17. Let us see if his words be true, ; : 
Yea, and make trial of what will happen at his going 
forth. 


latter cited by Margoliouth) have ‘filthiness.’ This may, of course, 
be derived from the next line dé dxa@apo.ay, but it seems to denote 
a distinct difference of reading. Margoliouth (of. c/¢., 289) speaks of 


a Hebrew word yap, which is supposed to mean both ‘unclean’ 
and ‘not genuine,’ 

«iBdnAos, which the A.V. well renders ‘counterfeits,’ is capable of 
easy explanation. It is not the counterfeit morality of the ‘Scribes 
and Pharisees hypocrites,’ but the pretence of the Jewish apostates 
to be real Israelites that is indicated. Cf. Rom. 2°, 6 ev ro pavepa 
*Iovdaios. 

a éoxara, ‘the end of life,” good or bad. In the Psalms it is used of 
the destiny, during life, of men, cf. Ps. 73 1’, ‘I went into the sanctuary 
of God, and considered their latter end’ on earth. The passages 
quoted from Proverbs are ambiguous. In Job 42! the meaning is un- 
doubtedly ‘the latter days of a man’s life on earth’; but in Ecclesi- 
asticus the term invariably denotes the end of a man, /c. his death. 
Cf. Ecclus. 1) 7°% 51. It surely means ‘death’ here, and not, 
as Grimm thinks, possibly the good fortune of the righteous upon 
earth. Cf. Reuss «ad doc., ‘il affirme que le juste finit toujours par 
étre heureux’ ; which, if the present world be referred to, is certainly 
untrue. Cf. however, Ecclus, 21. 

’AAafoveverat, Which Deane considers ‘a fine expression,’ is probably 
used in scorn. ‘He boasts, vaunts, brags,’ cf. John 5%. He not 
only broke the Sabbath, but also called God his own Father. It is 
possible, but unlikely, that ddafovevera: means ‘feigneth. Cf. Aristot., 
Ove, 1. Iv. 3. 


17. ‘In the end of him’ (A.V.) and ‘in the ending of his life’ (R.V.) 
are inadequate to express the force of ¢kSaovs, which includes the 
meaning of ‘result’; the result of all his self-sacrifice. Cf. Polyb., 
fTist., 11. vii. 2 (quoted by Deane), wept ry &xBaow Thy ex Tov Pidimrov 
modéuov, and the same sense appears in Wisd. 114, emt ré\ee roy 
€xBdcewv Oavpacav. But it is impossible to argue from one passage 
to another in Wisdom. "E€odos is similarly used of death in Luke 
9.2 Pet. 1%. 

i translates, favouring the rendering ‘result, ‘quae eventura sunt 
ili” but with the addition, ‘et sciemus quae crunt novissima illius,’ 
of which no trace is found in the versions, and which does not appear 
to have found its way into the text till a late date ; for though it is 
quoted by Aug. de Civ. Dei, 22™, it is not found in Cyprian, Ze. 
adv. Jud. ii. 14. It seems to be a mere expansion of what goes 
before, starting from the word écyara, v. 16 (‘novissima’), Gut- 
berlet, of course, defends it. On this addition cf. Westcott in Smith’s 
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18. For if the righteous be God’s son, he will uphold him, 
And save him from the hand of them that rise up against 
him. 


1g. With insult and torture let us test him, 
That we may know his tolerance, 
And judge of his endurance of evil. 


PD. B., art. ‘Wisdom of Solomon.’ It may very possibly be the result 
of a confusion of two Latin renderings. The first, ‘tentemus quae 
ventura sunt illi” does not represent the Greek well, for it leaves out 
ev exBdoe altogether. It is therefore likely that an alternative trans- 
lation ‘sciemus quae erunt novissima (&«Pacvs) illius,’ was current, 
and that the two appear here side by side. 

Churton remarks that the words in the second line resemble those 
said of Joseph by his brethren (Gen. 371°), ‘Let us see what will 
become of his dreams.’ 


18. The similarity to Matt. 27 * (quoted on v. !%) is certainly quite 
remarkable. But in this, as in so many other cases, verbal agreement 
may probably be traced to a common source (cf. Additional Note C), in 
this instance Ps. 22°, #Amirev emi Kupiov, purdcbe atriv' cwodtw airoy, 
6rt Oéder adrov. Deane aptly quotes Euseb., HY. £., v. 1, where he tells 
the story of martyrs so derided by their persecutors. Novy iSwpev 
ei dvaornoovra, Kai ei Suvatat BonOjoat avrois 6 beds adrav Kai e£edéa Oar 
ek TOY XELpOY Nav. 

But that this is either a prophecy or a Christian interpolation is 
out of the question. The reasons against such theories as given 
in the note on v. are well summed up by Reuss. (1) In the follow- 
ing chapter, closely connected with this, the ‘just man’ and ‘just 
men’ are used indiscriminately ; (2) the persecutors of our Lord were 
not materialists—quite the contrary; (3) a Christian interpolator 
would not have failed to allude to the purpose of Christ’s death. 
This is really a clear abstract of Grimm’s remarks, p. 80. 

H has ‘si enim verus filius Dei,’ which is generally understood as 
corresponding to 6 dikaos. But the Armenian version (Margoliouth, 
op. cit., 285) reads dcxaiws, ‘if he be really the son of God’ (cf. Soph., 
Aja.v, 547, elmep Sixaiws ear’ éuds Ta warpodev). The reading may be 
the true one. There is no occasion for a repetition of 6 dikaos, and 
if duxaiws were found by copyists, so clumsily used in such a place, 
they would probably think it wrong and substitute the adjective. 


19, ’Erdowpev in the sense of ‘torture him’ is paralleled by Acts 22 24, 
eimas paoriéw dveraterOa adrov. We may compare the medieval 
euphemism of ‘the question’ for torture. émveixeca (R.V. ‘ gentleness,’ 
A.V. ‘meekness,’ which are both inadequate). HZ ‘reverentiam ejus,’ 
which seems inexplicable. In Heb. 5? the similar word, eddAaBeia, is 
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zo. Condemn we him to a shameful death, : 
So shall there be made examination of him from his own 
words. 


translated by the same word in & (‘Godly fear,’ R.V.), but here the & 
translator must surely have had another reading before him. 

This is quite possibly no fancy picture. It is unnecessary to go 
back to the half legendary stories of the books of Maccabees to find 
examples of sufferings for the Jewish faith. .The quelling of the dis- 
turbances in Alexandria by Tiberius Alexander would, at least to the 
heated fancy of the Israelite enthusiast, furnish plenty of material 
for such general descriptions. A not very obvious parallel to the 
verse is cited by the commentators from Jer. 11°, but the nearest is 
in James 5% xaredixdoare, ephovevdoare tov Sixaov. In one passage 
Christ is distinctly called 6 dixasos, Acts 7? dméxrewav tovs mpoxatay- 
yeidavras repli ths éhevoews Tov Sixaiov, 


20. The dative doynport Oavdrw is of course late Greek (the classical 
form could be either caradicaCew twa Oavarov or xaradixatew Odvarov 
twos), but it is well supported. Grimm quotes Diod. Sic. i. 77, 
xiii. or. Aelian, VY. A, xii. 49, and Matt. 2018. xaraxpivodow adrov 
Oavare. Cf. Winer 263 and Moulton’s note. % ‘morte turpissima 
condemnemus eum’ apparently took @avarw as equivalent to the 
Latin ablative ‘by death.’ 

The second line is variously interpreted. A.V. ‘By his own saying 
he shall be respected ’—a dark saying, of which the solution is probably 
to be found in #, ‘erit enim ei respectus ex sermonibus illius’: the 
meaning being, as Deane says, ‘with an ironical turn,’ ‘God is sure 
to respect him.’ Churton’s paraphrase, ‘there shall be an inquiry 
into the truth of his words,’ though rather loose, fairly represents 
Grimms interpretation, ‘There shall be an éemioxomy in accordance 
with his words, and R.V. ‘He shall be visited according to his 
words.’ Cf. v. 1%, wer ef of Adyor adrov dAnOeis. A slight variation 
gives ‘as his words deserve,’ with which we may compare Matt. 12 3”, 
ex Tav Adyov cov SikawOnon Kal ex Tv AOyov cov catdtxacOnon 
The general idea of all who thus translate seems to be that ‘a severe 
examination’ on the ground of the man’s own professions is intended : 
an examination by God Himself. Cf. 37. That the wicked would 
not be likely to talk of such a judgment would matter little to the 
author of Wisdom. For this severe judgment cf. S?, ‘there shall be an 
inquiry upon him from his talk.’ Whether Grimm is quite justified 


in translating ota ‘adversus eum’ may be questioned. 
Vatablus and Calmet (quoted by Grimm), ‘explorabitur, damnabitur, 
punietur sumpta ex illius sermonibus occasione,’ seem to refer the 
emtcxomn to the action of the wicked, as in Matt. 26. It is possible 
that the Syriac took this view also. Other renderings are loose, ¢.¢. 
Luther: ‘he will be known by his words.’ Osorius: ‘Let us decide 
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21. Thus reasoned they, and were led astray ; 
For their malice blinded them. 


22. Yea, they know not the mysteries of God ; 
Neither hoped they for the reward of holiness, 
Nor recognised the prize of blameless souls. 


on his mental state (¢mve‘xys or not) by the words which torment will 
extort.’ 

But a very popular rendering is that of Siegfried and others (akin 
to that of A.V.). ‘According to his talk, he will be protected.’ Farrar 
goes so far as to say that emicxory ‘can only refer to God’s oversight 
and protection of His child,’ and cites Luke 19“, where ‘visitation’ 
certainly has not this sense. Zenner translates ‘if we hearken to 
Him, He cannot fail of protection. Even another rendering is 
suggested by Cornely: ‘We shall know from what he says at the 
hour of death’ (lit. from our inspection of him then) ‘whether his 
boasts are true.’ 


21. Cf. 21, Aoywodpevor dux dpOa@s. Why this verse should have 
been singled out by Gratz as one in which the hand of a Christian 
interpolator may be seen it is difficult to see. There is certainly 
a resemblance to John 9 %-4!, iva of pi BA€movtes BA€rwow kai oi 
Brérovres tupdrol yévwrta. “Hkovoay ex rév Papicaiwy radta of per’ 
avtod bytes, Kai efmav aitw, My Kal tets tupAoi eopev, xTA. Luke 
23°4, ‘They know not what they do” Cf Eph. 438, éoxotapeévor 
tn Siavoia dvres: but there is no particularly Christian sentiment or 
dogma involved. ‘What is here said of the relations between the 
pious and the worldly-minded has always been true, and the 
similarity of the language used to that used by the Jews against 
Christ arises solely from a natural similarity of circumstances’ (Bissell). 

xaxia is well represented by the German ‘Bosheit.’. Grimm on 1° 
quotes Theoph. Ant. ad Autol., i. 2. gxeuw tmoxexvppévovs rovs 
bpOarpovs THs Wuxns gov Urs Tov dyaprnpatay Kal rav mpdkeav cov 
TOY Tovnpav. 


22. There seems no reason for taking puvornpa to mean the esoteric 
doctrine of immortality, as Gfrérer, PAz/o, il. 234 (translating yépas 
loosely as ‘future exaltation’), supposes. It is merely the mysterious 
dealing of God with the righteous upon earth—-their troubles, to be 
succeeded by future happiness—that is referred to. To the orthodox 
Jew with his traditional ideas of the temporal reward of piety, such 
dealing must be particularly difficult to fathom. % has ‘sacramenta 
Dei, but the meaning seems to be simply that indicated in 4" 
‘They shall see the wise man’s end and not understand God’s 
intentions about him.’ The force of the word in the New Testament 
is generally plain, as in Rom. 16%, Eph. 19, and 1 Cor. 15 1, but in 
Col. 1°8 its exact force is questionable. For puornpra Geoo,” the 
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23. Because God created man to be imperishable, 
And as an image of his own everlastingness created he 
him. 


common reading, Swete has pvornpia avrof, which can only mean 
‘the mysterious ways of the righteous man,’ and certainly, if it be 
correct, would support the Messianic interpretation of the passage. 
Cornely naturally presses this point. 

“Oowos and éordrns are terms which occur continually in Wisdom ; 
the first in 415, 61 727, 1015, 18159 the second in 51% 93, 14%. 
Grimm very well distinguishes between the meaning of this word, 
which denotes inward piety, and evoeSeia, which rather expresses strict » 
observance of ceremonial, and does not occur in Wisdom at all. 
This is the more remarkable, inasmuch as Pseudo-Solomon, with his 
tirades against apostate Jews, might be expected to lay great stress 
on this evoeBeta. (Wellnigh all the martyrs of Maccabees die because 
they will not eat pork.) That he attaches such importance to being 
éovos, which in the Psalms always answers to the Hebrew t‘on 
(‘Chasidim,’ ‘Asidaeans’), might give some colour to the theory, 
widely supported, that he belonged himself to an ascetic sect—the 
mystics of later Hebrew times—Essenes or Therapeutae. 

"Expway is quite well expressed by the A.V., ‘discerned a reward 
for blameless souls.’ Their marginal note is mysterious. ‘Greek: _ 
preferred, or esteemed the reward’: xpivw is ‘cerno,’ ‘to distinguish,’ 
and so in modern language to ‘recognise.’ _It seems hardly necessary 
to supply etvac for yépas. 

Zenner’s translation seems eccentric : ‘They were without reverence 
for the nobility of pure souls.’ 


23. “Ad@apoia is difficult to express in English, but the German 
‘Unverganglichkeit’ comes near to it. It certainly includes the 
notion of d/es¢ immortality, which déavacia also implies in certain 
passages of this book (34, 8131", 153).  d@é@apoia is found in this 
sense in I Cor. 15 #555 etc. There is possibly a distinction made 
between dp@apoia and aéavacia in the last quoted verse, dei yap rd 
Pbaprov roito evdioac@a addpOapciay kal 76 Gvnrdv roiTo évdicacbat 
a@avaciay ; and so it may be that the first refers to eternal life beyond 
the grave, while the second denotes deliverance from that second 
death which seems to be meant in the next verse. ¥& ‘inextermina- 
bilem’ is a fair rendering of ém’ ad@@apcia. In 61 we have a somewhat 
different meaning of the word. 

Even retaining idiéryros in line 2 with Swete and R.V.,and translating 
-it ‘proprietatis,’ we have an argument for immortality. God created 
man in his own image and with his properties. Those must in- 
clude immortality. If, however, with A.V. we read didiérntos, the 
argument becomes a direct statement. It was supposed that this 
reading was supported only by a few MSS. and various patristic 
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24. But through the devil’s envy came death into the world, 
And they which are of his party do experience it. 


uotations, ¢.g. Tatian (in Grimm), c. 7 (of the Logos), eixdva rhs 
dfavacias tov avOpmmov énoinoe, while Method., de Resurr., xi, and 
Athan., ¢. Apoll., 1. 7, quote the two lines word for word with didiérnros. 
It is now discovered that $" reads the same, which seems strong con- 
firmation. # and S? read époidryros, probably from a reminiscence 
of Gen. 17% romowper GvOpwmrov kar’ eikdva mnyerépay Kai xaé’ 
dpoiwoww, A reading iodryros is also mentioned. For the expression 
xar’ eixdva or the idea implied, cf. also Gen. 51, 1 Cor. 117, efkay kat 
d6£a Oeod trdpxar, Col. 3, kar’ eixdva rod Kricavros aitov. Cf. also 
Ecclus. 17 !%, where the idea is completely opposed to that of Wisdom, 
apparently denying that God ever intended man to be immortal. He 
‘created man of the earth and turned him back unto it again. e 


gave them days by number and a set time... and made them 
according to his own image.’ 


24. It is to be noted, firstly, that the serpent (with the same curious 
reticence which ‘Wisdom’ shows in the case of proper names) is not 
actually mentioned. Those who object to the doctrine of a personal 
devil argue hard to prove that ‘Wisdom’ treats the whole matter 
allegorically, like Philo, who held that the ‘serpent’ is a periphrasis 
for sensual pleasure, termed d:aBodos by reason of its seductive lies. 
The omission of the article with é:d8od0s might seem to lend some 
colour to this ; but it is so found in Acts 13", vie dsaBddov, as in I Pet. 
58,6 dvridixos tyay didBodos. Against this view is to be urged that 
“the devil’s’ envy is a categorical reference to a person, capable of 
passions ; and secondly, that such a theory assumes ‘ Wisdom’s’ full 
acquaintance with the completed doctrines of the Philonian school, 
which he certainly did not possess ; and if he were acquainted with 
this abstract meaning assigned to d:aBodos, he surely would not have 
used a word so capable of misconstruction. (Dahne, Alex. Relig. 
Philos., ii. 172, n. 100.) 

For the belief in a personal devil the attitude of the LXX. is of interest. 
They identified the gods of the heathen with ‘demons.’ Deut. 331, 
Zdvoay Sapoviows (DTW) Kal od bed; Ps. 965, wavres of Geol rev Over 
Sapdvia (D°S%Sx) ; 106%, Zveav robs viols airdv Kal ras Ovyarépas 
aitév Tots Satoviors (DTW); Isa. 6511, éromafovres rH darpovig (73 
? Fortune) tpamwefav. Now it is argued that in the Philonian philo- 
sophy (Dahne, ii. 70) Satpova are only good spirits ; therefore the LXX. 
must have meant good spirits. Grimm, p. 83 n., asks if the oo ypy, 
the satyrs of Isa. 13 #4, who are to dance among the ruins of Babylon, 
are to be reckoned good angels? In Isa. 3414 even the word py 
(? wild cats) is rendered by & Saiudva. These are stronger instances 


than those in which pw or odio are used, for those terms involve no 
ascription of malignity. They simply describe the deities of foreign 
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nations—inferior but not on that account fiendish. (Cf. Whitehouse 
in Hastings’ D. B., art.‘Demon.’) Later on Iw does come to mean 
‘devil’ Jos., B. /., VII. vi. 3, seems to have believed that demons 
were the spirits of wicked dead men. ‘Those called demons, which 
are no other than the spirits of the wicked that enter into men that 
are alive and kill them, unless they can obtain some help against 
them.’ 

It was always thought that our text contained the first distinct 
literary reference to the identity of the serpent and ‘Satan.’ But if 
the date assigned to the Slavonic Enoch (beginning of Christian 
era) be right, we have an earlier case, which also bears upon ‘the 
devil’s envy.” In 313 of that book we read: ‘The devil took thought 
as if wishing to make another world, because things were subservient 
to Adam on earth... . He became Satan after he left the heavens. 
His name was formerly Satanail. He conceived designs against 
Adam in such a manner that he entered and deceived Eve. But he 
did not touch Adam.’ 

The date of the Apocryphic book (or rather books, for there are 
several recensions) called the ‘Life of Adam and Eve’ is uncertain, 
but probably it contains fragments of very early Jewish tradition. 
(Cf. Fuchs Einledtung in Kautzsch, Apokr., ii. 510.) Here the devil 
induces the serpent (which had previously bitten Seth) to enter into 
the plot separately, Satan himself appearing as an angel (cf. 2 Cor. 
11 14), in which form he tempts Eve a second time while she is doing 
penance for her sin. Ecclus. 25 #4 simply says that ‘from a woman 
was the beginning of sin, and because of her we all die,’ which 
may involve the immortality of man before the curse. 

Under what particular form ‘Wisdom’ supposed the devil to have 
effected the temptation is a question of no great importance. Possibly 
he thought, in accordance with the Jewish tradition embodied in the 
‘Life of Adam and Eve,’ that the evil one merely employed the 
serpent ; possibly that he borrowed the serpent’s form ; to suppose 
(Grimm, p. 85) that he thought of the serpent as a mere ‘Bild des 
Satans’ is perilously like Philonian ‘arguing away of the devil’ 
(Gfrérer, Philo, ii. 236). 

Gregg makes out an exceedingly good case for his theory that the 
temptation of Eve and the Fall is not here in question at all, but that 
the first murderer, Cain, is referred to. He points out with perfect 
truth that the Fall is treated as of small account in 1014, while all the 
stress is laid on the sin of Cain, the first ‘unrighteous man,’ and that 
the root of his sin was indeed envy and jealousy. ‘This motive, he 
says, ‘was at work in those who condemned and slew the righteous 
man’ (vy. 12%), It is their action that is traced to its source in this 
line, which would be pointless if referring to Gen. 3.’ 

This view is tenable. Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 34 apparently quotes 
the passage in the words (jAov adixov cal doeBn ... SV od Kal 
@dyaros ciondOev eis Tov kéopov, and immediately applies it to the 
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story of Cain and Abel. This is plain. But the quotation of 
1 John 31%, ‘Not as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew his 
brother. And wherefore slew he him? Because his own works were 
evil, and his brother's righteous,’ does not seem very decisive in regard 
to this text. 

Taking the commonly received interpretation, the ‘envy of the 
devil’ is not against God, as the Zoroastrian mythology described 
it (cf. the Babylonian legend of the enmity of Tidmat, the great 
dragon or serpent, and Marduk, the god of light), but against man, 
either as being created after the image of God or (Slavonic Enoch) 
as having control of all creation. Josephus, Az, 1.i. 4, is rather 
indefinite: 6 dqus cuvdiaitdpevos TH Te ’Adap@ Kai TH yuvarxi POovepds 
elyev ed ois adrovs evdatpovnoew @ero memeropevous Tois Tov Oeod 
mapayyéApact. Grimm quotes the Koran, Swr. ii. 7, 15,17, for the 
envy of the devil both against men and (for revenge) against God. 
The Gospel of Nicodemus (c. 23 Thilo, p. 736), which is quite a 
repertory of demonology, speaks of Satan as the arch-devil, the begin- 
ning of death, the root of sin. Elsewhere, however, death is made 
his servant. /0id@., 20 sgg., cf. Heb. 2 "4, iva dca rot Oavdrov karapynon 
tov TO Kpdros €xovta Tov Bavarov, Tovr’ gate Tov SidBodov. 

meipagovot has its meaning settled by 12%, d&iav Oeod kpiow 
metpacovot. I which renders these rightly by ‘experiri,’ has here the 
singular translation ‘imitantur illum.’ Reusch is probably right in 
thinking that this is a mistake of a transcriber who did not understand 
‘tentant.’ All the Fathers, says Cornely, quote the verse with 
‘imitantur.’ It may be that the original translator did not see that 
airéy meant @dvaros, and took it as referring to the devil, of whom it 
was hardly sense to say that they ‘made trial of him.’ ‘Imitantur, 
on the contrary, would make sense in connection with the devil, and 
would be supported by John 8, tyeis éx rod marpés Tov diafsddov 
eoré: kal ras eriOupias Tob rarpos tpav Oédere moveiv. Zenner translates 
‘they challenge him.’ 

pepis will have the same force as in 11%, but it is to be noted that 
the Armenian (Margoliouth, of. cz¢., 282) has ‘are of the number of 
his lot’; S? ‘of his portion’; Arab., ‘worthy to serve him.’ It may 
be added that in Ecclus. 17 }° Israel is called the pepis Kupiov. 

Gratz (Geschichte, iii. 444) condemns this verse as a Christian 
interpolation. His reasons are three : (1) the verse disturbs the con- 
nection of the passage ; (2) the last few words have no sense ; but cf. 
Drummond, Pzlo, 1. 195, ‘though blameless souls only appear to 
die, those who are on the devil’s side really experience death’ ; (3) 
in the Jewish writings of this period no analogy can be found to the 
doctrine of the cosmical power of the devil. But interference of the 
fallen angels in human affairs was part of the Jewish belief of the 
time, and so was demoniacal possession. If it be urged that these 
prove no ‘cosmical power’ but are isolated cases, so is this one— 
the temptation of Eve. 
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3. 1. But the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 
And there shall no torment touch them. 


2. In the eyes of the foolish they seemed to have died, 
And their departure was accounted punishment, 


Dahne’s theory that S:d@oNos is after all only a name for the serpent, 
and that the serpent is Philo’s serpent, a mere allegory of evil 
pleasure, deserves notice only as a specimen of the work of such 
critics. Gfrérer adopts the same method. They ‘first give a com- 
plete account of Philo’s philosophy, and then hunt for pieces of that 
philosophy in the remaining literature’ (Drummond); to which it 
may be added that they ‘grudge if they be not satisfied, and will 
distort meanings to produce agreement with their theories. 


3. 1. The Arm. (Margoliouth, of. c77., 285) has @avaros for Bacavos, 
a doubtful improvement ; and % adds ‘mortis’ to ‘tormentum.’ Other- 
wise there are no variants. 

év xewpt Oeov means ‘under the protection of God.’ The passages 
quoted from the Old Testament justify this translation (Deut. 33%, 
Isa. 511%), but do not contain the exact phrase. Rather cf. John 
10%, ody dpmdcet Tis ava éx Fs xeipds pov. There is a slightly 
different meaning in ch. 71% ‘we are dependent on him,’ ‘in his 
power.’ 

Bdoavos undoubtedly means ‘torment after death,’ and not the 
sufferings inflicted by the wicked upon earth. This idea of punish- 
ment of the wicked after death may be said to have become current 
by the time of ‘Wisdom,’ though, as Farrar truly says, ‘the nature 
and continuance of their future torment are not defined, and were not 
clearly recognised.’ The eschatology of these verses is pretty fully 
dealt with in Additional Note B, and it may be sufficient here to 
remark that the idea of such torment (to which ‘Wisdom’ fully 
adheres, cf. 419, gérovra év d8vvn) is incompatible with the notion of. 
the annihilation of the wicked. For the term as used of future 
punishment, cf. Luke 16" (the rich man imdpyov év Bacadvois) ; 
Rev. 141°, BacavicOnoerat ev mupi cai beim. Compare also Isa. 6674, 
‘their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched’ 

With the whole of the passage we may compare Eth. Enoch, 102 #- 
105% And with this verse in particular 1024, ‘Fear not ye souls of 
the righteous, and be ye full of hope that die in righteousness. 
Mourn not if your soul travel to the lower world in great tribulation, 
in grief, sighing, and sorrow, and if your body survived not to the 
period which answered to your worth.’ With the latter clause cf. 
Wisd. 51% 

2. There is no occasion to cite instances of ‘in the eyes of? for ‘in 
the judgment of,’ or to call it a Hebraism. The expression is per- 
fectly common in English. For appoves see v. 12 and the notes 
there. The meaning here, however, is rather different, and liker ta 
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3. And their going from us ruin; 
But they are in peace. 


that in 15, where wickedness is implied in ‘folly. It is supposed to 


correspond to the Hebrew $55, and does so in 2 Sam. 13}, cf. 
1 Sam. 25%: Nd@ad dvoua avrod Kal appooivyn per’ avtod. For 
e£odos cf. note on éxBaars 21, 

The ‘unwise,’ however, may very well be represented, as Farrar 
remarks, not by the actually wicked, but by stupid adherents of 
traditional orthodoxy like Job’s friends, who certainly furnish here a 
case in point. But they are not wicked in the ordinary sense. 

The question of the possibility that the death of the body is not 
the death of the soul is an ancient one indeed. It is formulated by 
Euripides in the two celebrated lines, ris of8ev ei 7d (jv pév éort Kar- 
Oaveiv 7d karOaveiy 6€ Cav. This is clumsily put, but no doubt was 
meant to express what Shelley wrote : 


‘Ah no, he is not dead, he does not sleep, 
He is awakened from the dream of life.’ 


Grimm quotes Maxim. Tyr., Diss. xxv., dv yap cadotvow of rodol 
Odvatov, até Toiro Hv dbavacias apxi Kal yéveots pédAovTos Bidv. A 
passage from Philo, Quod Det. Pot. insid., § 15, runs thus: 6 
pev copds teOvnxéeva Soxav tov POaproy Biov (7 rov apOaprsy, though his 
standpoint must have differed widely from Wisdom’s. The other side 
of things is illustrated by the anonymous epistle to Diognetus (10), which 
distinguishes between 6 Soxav évOade Oavaros and 6 dytws Oavaros ds 
gvAdooerat Tois KataxpiOncopevors ets TO wip TO ai@viov. For death 
regarded as the gate of life (in the New Testament) cf. Phil. 1. 23, rd 
dvadioa cai olv xpiote eivat, 2 Cor. 5°, exdnpnoa: ex Tov cdparos Kal 
evdnpjoat mpos Tov KUpLov. 

3. 1) ad’ nuaey mopeia is best paralleled by Eccles. 125, dre émopeddn 
6 dvOpemos eis vixov aidvos a’tov. Luke 22, 6 vids pev tot dvOpamov 
kara TO wpiopevov mopeverat. 

civrpiypa, ‘breaking in pieces,’ ‘destruction’ % ‘exterminium,’ 
It is possible that the apostates believed that death meant annihila- 
tion for all. gcuvtpi8@ with the meaning of ‘break in pieces’ is 
found in @& in Ps, 2°, etc., and the actual word ctivrpimpa in Isa. 227, 
597, covTpiupa Kal tadamwpia ev ddvis av’ray (quoted Rom. 3%), 
Ecclus. 40°, 1 Macc. 27 (twice). 

For év eipnyn cf. Eth. Enoch, 1021°, ‘Have ye seen how that the 
end of the righteous is peace?’ Peace (1) is a rest (dvdmavors 47, év 
dvamavoet éorat, Rev. 141%, dvamanoovrat éx Tay Kéma@v avroy), from 
earthly troubles ; (2) is positive blessedness under God’s protection. 
There is a slight indication of such ‘peace’ in Isa. 57%, €ora év elpnyy 
7 tay avrov. For the old views in all their various forms cf. Charles, 
Eschatology ; Burney, [srae?’s Hope of Immortality ; Schwally, Das 
Leben nach dem Tode. The. salient. texts on the subject in the Old 
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4. For even if they shall have been punished in the sight of men, 
Yet is their hope full of immortality ; 


5. Yea, having been chastened but a little, they shall be blessed 
much ; 
For God did try them, 
And found them worthy of himself. 


Testament are cited by Farrar. dvdmavois is the usual word in the 
New Testament, but in Heb. iv., where the word ‘rest’ constantly 


occurs, it is kardmavots. 


4. R.V. entirely misses the grammatical point in cokag@aouv, which 
plainly refers back these ‘punishments’ to the time of mortal life ; 
the education or chastening of God’s people by trouble. This seems 
to favour the meaning ‘before the eyes of men’ for év dye, but it is 
probably better to take it as equivalent to ¢v é6@@ddpors, v.*, ‘in the 
judgment of men.’ The ‘men’ referred to are the unreasoning 
multitude at large, and not, as Bois (Zssaz, 383) would have it, the 
freethinkers only. For St. Paul’s low estimate of men at large cf. 
1 Cor. 43. 

mAnpns may be conjoined either with ¢Amis or with a@avagias : ‘their 
sure hope is that of immortality,’ or ‘their hope is full of immortality.’ 
For the former cf. rAnpodopia eA midos (Heb. 6") and micrews (Heb. 10%”) 
are quoted, but the latter seems preferable, whether we refer it to 
hopes they cherished on earth (as Bois, Zc.) or expectations entertained 
now that they are in the hand of God. Grimm favours the former 
theory. SP? has simply ‘their hope is full of life’; 3" ‘full of im- 
mortality.’ 

We note that not the definite dpéapcia is used here, but the looser 
a@avacia, which, as in 81°, is capable of wide interpretation. For the 
idea in the text cf. Heb. 6%, (€Anis) iy @s Gyxupay exopev rhs Wuyijs 
dogady Te cal BeBaiay Kal eivepxopévny eis Td EO@TEPOY TOV KaTamTeTaC- 
patos; 1 Pet. 13, els KAnpovopiay &pOaprov Kal apuiavrov Kai dudpavtoy. 
We have also in 2 Macc. 7a strong assertion of immortality and the 
resurrection. eis alamov avaBioow Cons nas dvaornoe. Cf. (for the 
resurrection of “he body) 2 Macc. 14*. ‘To the carnal and worldly 
death has torment ; it is to them the loss of all that they have lived for, a 
state of exile, poverty, and nakedness’ (Prov. 14°", ‘ But the righteous 
hath hope in his death’), (Churton). 


5. 6A¢ya cannot even grammatically mean ‘for a short time’ 
(Churton), as does ddiyov in 1 Pet. 1%510, Hf curiously renders ‘in 
paucis vexati in multis bene disponentur,’ possibly reading for evepye- 
tnOnoovra something like edOern@noovra. S? expands: ‘a little he 
inquired of them; a little he tried them; much shall they inherit,’ 
apparently indicating another variant. 

2 Macc. 7*, ‘Though the living Lord be angry with us a little 
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6. As gold in the smelting-furnace did he test them, 
And as the whole offering of a burnt sacrifice did accept 
them. 


while for our chastening and correction, yet shall he be at one again 
with his servants.’ 

eneipace : ‘Put them to the proof” The word is the same as that 
used in Gen. 21! of the ‘trial of Abraham. For déiovs éavrov cf. 
Matt. 10°7, 6 giddy marépa }} pntépa bmep eye ove orw pov dks KTA, 
1 Thess. 21, els 76 mepumareiv tuas dims rou Oeod; Rev. 34, 16% 

Grimm, remarking on the solution offered by Wisdom for the 
‘enigma of the sufferings of the good on earth, cites Prov. 31, ‘Whom 
the Lord loveth He reproveth, and Ecclus. 21°, as attempts to explain 
it without the belief in immortality. He further points out that 
Pseudo-Solomon, in accordance with his narrow particularism, would 
only find the righteous, who were to be rewarded, among the Jews. 
This, he says, is absolutely incompatible with the love of God for all 
his creatures as enunciated in 118 sg., and herein lay a fatal fault of 
the Jewish Alexandrine school—in the attempt to hold at once with 
philanthropic universalism and Jewish particularism. In 1174 and 
12, ‘even these (the Canaanites) didst thou spare as being men,’ 
there is some recognition of the difficulty. 

Dr. Farrar professes himself unable to discover this particularism. 
It is only necessary to compare the terms applied to the punishment 
of the Gentiles xodaCeo Oa (115), eEerater Oa: (11 1"), Baravicer Oa (11°), 
carabdixater Oat (111°), paoriyovo Oa (12 *), with those used of Israel, 
madever Oar (as here), vovdereioOar (111°), SoxypaterOar (113°), meipa- 
(era (as here) to be convinced (cf. Introd., p. 20). A full statement 
of such views is in 2 Macc. 6146; ‘In the case of other nations the 
Sovereign Lord doth with long suffering forbear, until that he punish 
them when they have attained unto the full measure of their sins ; 
but not so judged he as touching us, that he may not take vengeance 
on us afterwards when our sins be come to their height. Wherefore 
he never withdraweth his mercy from us. 


6. Smelting-furnace, yavevtnpiov, is a word found only in & and 
in ecclesiastical writers ; but the imagery of the trying of gold by fire 
is so common both in ancient and modern writers that quotations are 
superfluous. Grimm cites eight from the Old Testament and Apocr. 
besides 1 Pet. 17, tva ro Soxipsov buaey THs micTews moduTtOTEpoY xpuoiou 
Tov droAdvpévou Sia rupos dé Soxtpagopévov evpéOy. Isocrates, ad Demon. 
25, and Ovid, Zvistia, 1. iv. 25, are also quoted. Soxipaew for 
‘to test’ and ‘purify’ (possibly used with some reference to «i8dyAos 
in 21°) is also common. . 

It is tempting to translate dAocdpropa, ‘the complete fruit of a 
burnt offering’ using xapzés in its metaphorical sense. Indeed the idea 
of ‘fruit’ in connection with offerings seems to have wholly disap- 
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7. And in the day of their inspection they shall shine forth, 
‘And as sparks in the stubble shall run to and fro. 


peared. Cf Lev. 114, day dad rev mereivov kdpmopa mpoopéeper 
Swpédv airod To Kupie ; 1674, eLeAOdv moujoe TO doKaVT@pA GUTOU Kal TO 
Odokdprepa tod Aaod. For the idea cf. Rom. 121, mapaoryoa ra 
copata tpov Ovolav Cacav ayiav ro 66 eddpecrov, and I Pet. aes) 
has ‘like fruits of an offering of slaughter.’ 

% adds to this verse ‘et in tempore erit respectus eorum,’ and 
begins the next verse ‘ Fulgebunt justi, etc.,’ and so the Douai version. 
Deane accepts this. Reusch (quoted by Deane) suggests that the 
Latin originally ran ‘et in tempore respectus illorum fulgebunt’: 
‘respectus’ was then mistaken for a nominative, and ‘erit’ added. 


7. The natural meaning of this much disputed passage seems to be 
that of a general judgment, in: which those already referred to as the 
righteous, who are in the hand of God (no fresh subject having been 
supplied), will shine forth and run to and fro among the wicked like 
sparks emitted from the ‘consuming fire’ of God, z.e. as the agents of 
his vengeance ; and they shall judge the nations, etc. 

Modern criticism, in its anxiety to prove that ‘Wisdom’ could not 
have believed in a Judgment Day or in the Resurrection of the 
Body, violently wrests vv. “8 to mean a reference to a class of 
persons of whom not a word has so far been heard—the righteous 
who shall be found alive when God shall come to judge the earth. 
These, who are not even thought worthy of a separate nominative 
to distinguish them, appear for two verses only and are never heard 
of again. Grimm very skilfully softens away the abrupt introduction 
of these folk (p. 86). Earthly trials, he says, will so chasten and 
purify the just who yet remain upon earth (wv. *%), that they will have 
new strength to vanquish their foes, conquer the world, under God, and 
carry out all his designs. For the whole question cf. Additional 
Note B. We may confine ourselves here to the explanation of the text. 

’Emuoxomn is no doubt used with wide varieties of meaning (cf. notes 
on 27), but Deane’s ‘time of their recompense in the other world’ 
seems hardly admissible. On v. he gives a better rendering: ‘the 
visitation of souls is the judgment when all anomalies shall be righted.’ 
(L ‘respectus’ seems to have influenced translators much.) He 
expresses the opinion of rational readers when he notes that ‘as the 
whole passage evidently refers to the life beyond the grave, it is a 
mistake to understand the time of visitation as referring to this world.’ 
Pseudo-Solomon could hardly have used a more puzzling word. Cf. 
Isa. 14%, d1a moAAGy yevedv éemiokomn Eorat aiTav. 

’Avadappovory in like manner would naturally mean that the ‘souls 
of the righteous’ shall shine forth in glory, and all the parallel 
passages confirm this idea, e.g. Enoch 104%, ‘The righteous shall 
blaze and shine in the lights of heaven. Persevere in your warm 
desire for the Judgment, and it will appear to you; for on the 
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potentates and all the helpers of them that plundered you will your 
tribulation be visited.’ Dan. 123, ‘They that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament; and... as the stars for ever 
and ever.’ Matt. 14", rére of Sixavor éxAdpipovow ws 6 Atos ev TH 
Baotheia rod matpés. 2 Esdr. 7%, ‘The faces of them which have 
used abstinence shall shine above the stars.’ And to this passive state 
of glorification is added the activity denoted by Scadpapodvra as 
onwOnpes, to which St. Thomas Aquinas /z Syd. Apost. Expos., xxviii. 
(cited by Deane) refers, to prove the agility of the glorified body. But 
this is said to be impossible, because there is no trace of the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body in this book; which is begging the 
question. Similarly Grimm, in speaking of Gfrérer’s idea that 
‘glorified bodies’ are here meant, remarks that this does not conflict 
with Wisdom’s theory of ‘the body as home and origin of evil’: 
which is begging another question. (See Additional Note ‘On the Pre- 
existence of the Soul.’) He objects, however, that such bodies would 
have to return upon earth to ‘run to and fro, etc.’: which is begging 
a third question. The execution on the wicked is surely to be done 
in the world to come. Preconceived theories discover themselves in 
every line of such reasoning. 

‘Like sparks among the stubble’ seems, as Farrar says, ‘to be a 
general metaphor to express the victorious and consuming power of 
the just hereafter.’ It is fully illustrated by passages of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘The house of Jacob shall be a fire and the house of Joseph a 
flame, and the house of Esau for stubble ; and they shall burn among 
them and devour them.’ Joel 2° (in a description of the day of the 
Lord), ‘Like the noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the stubble.’ 
Mal. 4}, ‘The day cometh, it burneth asa furnace ; and all the proud, 
and all that work wickedness, shall be as stubble.’ The stubble was 
apparently set on fire to serve, in the form of ashes, as a primitive 
manure for a new crop. Churton seems to refer the whole scene to 
this life, but on the next verse, when he speaks of the martyrs as 
looking forward to this triumph (which must consequently be after 
death), he speaks otherwise. In 2 Esdras 1% the Israelites them- 
selves are spoken of as ‘stubble.’ ‘Your house is desolate, I will cast 
you out as the wind doth stubble’; cf. also Ps. 838, ‘O my God, make 
them like the whirling dust ; as stubble before the wind. As the fire 
that burneth the forest, and as the flame that setteth the mountains 
on fire ; so pursue them with thy tempest,’ etc. 

Blunt’s idea is that no vengeance of the saints is here indicated, 
but their ‘martyrdom,’ which would raise a flame (cf. Latimer’s dying 
speech at the stake) in the midst of the stubble of heathendom, by which 
it would be consumed. Cf. Phil. 21°, ‘A crooked and perverse genera- 
tion, among whom ye are seen as lights in the world.’ This interpreta- 
tion would involve the rendering of émoxomn, ‘visitation,’ in its sense 
of ‘trial,’ ‘tribulation,’ and surely martyrdom is not alluded to at all. 

S* has for év caddy ‘and stubble’; no doubt a mistake. 
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8. They shall judge nations and have dominion over peoples ; 
And their Lord shall be king for ever. 


g. They that trust in him shall understand truth, 
And the faithful shall abide with him in love. 


8. There is no need to refer this to an earthly Messianic kingdom in 
accordance with the carnal views set forth in Apoc. Baruch. (Syr.), 
c. 29, Enoch 58, 2 Esdr. 6°, 21819 etc. In the New Testament, 
where such ideas are certainly not to be found, the saints appear 
as assessors with Christ at the final judgment. Matt. 19%, ‘Ye 
shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’ 
1 Cor. 6%, odk oiSare bre of Gyior Tov Kécpov Kpivotow,; Rev. 20}, 
which, however, refers to the millennium. The locus classicus on 
which such ideas depended (Siegfried) seems to have been Dan. 
7”, ‘Judgment was given to the saints of the Most High; and the 
time came that the saints possessed the kingdom.’ In Ecclus. 4% 
the privilege is reserved for ‘the adherents of wisdom,’ which means 
little there ; for the wise and the righteous are the same. 

‘Their Lord’ is the rendering of A.V. and H, ‘Regnabit dominus 
illorum.’ This translation gives a better sense than ‘shall be their king,’ 
(R.V., Grimm, S?, etc.), for God is already the king of the righteous ; 
what is promised here is that he shall be king not only over them, but 
over all the world, in which his sway is certainly at present disowned. 
Gregg remarks that ‘except for the added ¢hew’ this is a verbatim 
transcript from Ps. 101°, Bacidetdoer Kupios eis rév aidva Kai eis Tov 
aiéva Tov aidvos. But this is precisely the point at issue, and as 
regards eschatology, no unimportant one. There is really no ‘added 
them’ in this passage at all. The avrav is simply a casual qualifica- 
tion of kipuos. 


g. To this verse is appended in some MSS. the whole of 4, ‘Grace 
and mercy are with his chosen, and his éwicxomn (whatever be the 
meaning) with his holy ones.’ % and @® omit the latter half, and 
they are followed by R.V., Siegfried, Zenner; but A.V. following 
the Complutensian, as usual, retains both, as do @S4 and all the 
versions. 

But the minor variations in the text are many. Even % seems to 
have read eipyyn for €Aeos (‘quoniam donum et pax est ejus electis’). 
Other differences are given in full by Grimm ad Joc. He thinks they 
render the passage suspect. 

curnoovow adndeay, ‘shall understand the truth of God’s mysterious 
dealings with men.’ It is not general knowledge or a higher insight 
into truth, that is meant. That isa Platonic idea. Phaedo, 81a, which 
is quoted, only expresses this very indistinctly. It refers rather to 
relief from earthly folly than to actual ‘knowledge.’ Our text comes 
nearer to John 71, eddy ris O€\n TO Oédnua aitod soreiv yvocera 
rept ris duWaxns wérepov €k Tov Beod eoriy f eyw dm’ euavrod add. 
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10. But the impious shall receive punishment in accord with 
their reasonings, 
Which neglected the right and were runagates from the 
Lord. 


év ayamy may be construed either with mpocpevovow or with of 
moroi. The first seems better, on account of the parallel afforded by 
John 151°, cay ras evrodds pou tnpnaonre, peveite ev TH ayarn pov. 

It seems to be implied here that the righteous will, after judging 
the wicked, abide with God in heaven. If this be so, we have a 
distinct step in eschatology. Possibly Enoch (91-104) represents the 
earliest example of this belief. The righteous are there the objects of 
angelic intercession (1041): to them will the portals of heaven be 
opened (1047): their joy will be like that of the angels of heaven 
(1044): and they will yet become companions of the heavenly host 
(1048). So, according to the Apocalypse of Baruch (about 60 A.D.), 
the righteous will be made like unto the angels (51°), while in the 
Similitudes of Enoch they are actually to become angels (417, 51 *), 
cf. Charles, Eschatology, 235, and Fairweather in Hastings, Dz By 
v. 305@a. Heaven is also spoken of as the everlasting home of the 
good in Assumptio Mosts, x. 9. Jubilees, xxiii. 31, which is quoted 
and requoted to this purpose, contains no mention of heaven at all. 

Io. "Emeripia is again the wrong word. Iti isa mistake, repeated in 
2 Cor. 2%, ixavav ro ToLovT® 7 emitipia avTn 7 amo TeV mAedvwr, and in 
ecclesiastical Greek (Grimm). It is very likely that the error arises 
from confusion with the constantly used plural of the real word 
emeripsuoy ; emuripnots is actually used in 1276 But the only correct 
meaning of é émeripia is ‘citizenship.’ 5 translates ‘blame.’ 

The Aoyopoi referred to are the oxodwol Aoyopoi of 1°, 21 (where the 
idea is fully expanded). We seem to have here the first trace of the 
theory of punishment of like offences by like punishments, which is 
worked out with such wearisome detail in the last chapters. Its germ 
is to be found in Prov. 1 31, ‘They would none of my counsel, they 
despised all my reproof: therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their 
own way, and be filled with their own devices.’ 

dixacov may be either neuter or masculine. Bois (Zssaz, 38 5) prefers 
the first on account of the parallel in v. 1, co@iav kai raideav 6 
é€ov6evav, and on the commonsense ground that the wicked did not 
neglect the righteous at all—far from it. Siegfried objects that 
Sixaooby would have been used, and that the parallel to be preserved 
is ‘neglected the just man, and revolted from the Lord’. But the 
neglect of ‘justice’ (meaning Jewish discipline) and apostasy from the 
Lord run hand in hand. To Sixaoy for ‘justice’ does, moreover, 
occur in Luke 12%, ti ad’ €avrev od Kpivere rd Sixaov; Col. 4}, v3 
Sixavoy Kal tiv iodrnra . . . mapéyeoOe. Job 341, 2 Macc. 10! And 
it is to be noted that St. Augustine (cited by Deane) quoted the 
passage in the form ‘qui neglexerunt justitiam.’ 

I 
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11. For he that setteth at naught wisdom and discipline is 
unhappy. 
And vain is their hope and their labours unavailing, 
And their works unprofitable. 


12. Their wives are lightminded and their children evil ; 
Accursed is their generation. 


11. The best way to avoid the difficulty of the change of number from 
singular to plural is not to put the first line in a parenthesis (as R.V. 
and Bois), or to translate with Siegfried ‘vain is the hope of szch,’ 
but simply to refer this line to the preceding verse, and begin a fresh 
statement (which indeed joins naturally with what follows) at ‘vain is 
their hope.’ 

copia is internal obedience to God’s commands (the moral law) ; 
maideca the observance of ordinances (the ceremonial law). It is 
plain that the ‘runagates from God’ are here meant as in the verse 
before. We have already heard that the wicked will be punished in 
the next world. We are now to see that they will be radaizwpo (a 
somewhat rare word, occurring twice in the New Testament: Rom. 
74 “OQ wretched man that I am!’ and Rev. 3” in this world also. 

There is no occasion to suppose a ‘litotes’ in dvévyjrou and adypyora. 
The curse of unprofitableness would be terrible enough for an 
Israelite. The passages quoted by Farrar scarcely seem to bear 
upon the subject, but the one, quoted by Grimm, which he omits, sc. 
Job 67, 6 Bios pou . . . admddwdev ev Kévy éXmids appears pertinent. A 
reading dvdnro for avdvyror is quoted by Grimm as from ‘ Orig. Syr.’ 
There is no trace of it in the 3". 


12. The word ‘lightminded’ is designedly used to express the idea 
not only of folly but of wantonness, which seems to be required. The 
A.V. margin so renders it ‘light ov unchaste.’ It is unnecessary to 
suppose with Margoliouth (0%. cé¢., p. 267) that we have here a render- 
ing of the Hebrew mipy which, he says, may bear both meanings. Freu- 
denthal denies that it can. It is sufficient to assume that the writer had 
in his mind any Hebrew word which, like our ‘light’ woman, might 
imply both. Soin 2 Sam. 13 Tamar says to her brother ov gon ds eis 
tav appdver ev “Iopand, and Deut. 22”, of an unchaste bride, éroinaev 
appooivny ev viois *IopanX. Soin Prov. 5° (@&) the feet of the harlot 
are médes dppoovvns. Bretschneider translates simply ‘adulterous,’ 
citing 5) and may from 2 Sam. (/.c.) and Deut. 2221: he even thinks 
that @pdvnors in 108 may be ‘chastity.’ Cf. notes on v.2 above. 

‘Accursed is their generation’ seems to belong naturally to this 
verse rather than to the next. The ambiguous word ‘ generation’ is 
adopted because both the Greek yeveows and & ‘creatura’ are equally 
capable of the two renderings, ‘their begetting’ (R.V.) and ‘their 
offspring’ (A.V., S°, Grimm, Siegfried). If the former view is taken, 
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13. For blessed is the barren that is unstained, 
She that hath not known wedlock in transgression, 
She shall-have fruit in the examination of souls. 


the meaning may be ‘their sexual relations are unhappy.’ If the 
latter, we have a return to the old doctrine of heredity, which has 
been strained to the uttermost in modern times. This may be called 
the old-fashioned Israelitish view, as the exponent of such things, 
the Son of Sirach, expresses it in 41°, ‘The children of sinners are 
abominable sinners,’ etc.; 2 Esdr. 91’, ‘Like as the field is, so is 
also the seed.’ But the revolt against such teaching is found in 
Job 217°, ‘(Ye say) God layeth up his iniquity for his children ; let 
him recompense it unto himself that he may know it,’ and is fully 
set forth in Ezek. 181%, where, after quoting the proverb of the sour 
grapes and the teeth of the children, the prophet says, ‘ye shall not 
have occasion any more to use the proverb in Israel. Behold all 
souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so also the soul of the son 
is mine. The soul that sinneth it shall die’ The healthier notion 
of personal responsibility was here adopted. Is it possible that 
‘Wisdom’ surrenders it? If he does, it is but one more instance of 
his confused philosophy. 


13. ‘Unstained’ is given as the rendering of dyiavros in preference 
to ‘undefiled ($", ‘not led astray’), the meaning being apparently moral 
rather than physical, and referring to a ‘mixed’ not an ‘adulterous’ 
union. The word ‘examination’ is used rather in a modern sense, 
‘inspection’ with a view to approbation or condemnation. 

The argument, such as it is, does not seem ‘confused’ (Farrar). 
The object is twofold, (1) a rebuke of mixed marriages between 
Jewesses and Gentiles; (2) the refutation of the old-fashioned idea 
that many children were a blessing and a proof of divine favour. 
The first point is proved by Siegfried. Mixed marriages are con- 
demned in Ezra 9 and 10, Neh. 13*3 (where the result is that. the 
children forget their mother-tongue), Mal. 21, Tobit 4 (cf. Bertholet 
in Budde, of. cit, p. 406), and that they are not mentioned in 1 Macc. 
11! sgg. and 2 Macc. iv. 13 sgg. among the signs of ‘Graecomania’ 
(Grimm) proves nothing. Grimm will have it that here, as in mapavo- 
pos Koirn (v.19) dvopot vrvor (4°), all unlawful unions, whether adul- 
terous or contracted with doeBeis, aremeant. Bruch, Weisheztslehre, 
329, interprets ‘a wife joined to an apostate Jew is happy if she 
have no children.’ But how could she be ‘unstained’? 

oreipa must mean a barren wife. It is never used of a virgin, 
though commentators, both Romanist and Protestant, have taken it 
so, in order to discover in the passage the praise of celibacy. Gritz 
even, Gesch, der Jud, iii. 495, thought the reference was to conventual 
life, and condemned both vs. !%!4 as Christian interpolations of late 
date. «oir is an euphemism for sexual intercourse, found only in 
Biblical Greek, the classical words so used being ety and éxos. 
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14. Yea, and the eunuch who hath not wrought unlawfulness 
with his hand, 
Nor devised evil things against the Lord ; 
For to him shall be given faith’s peculiar grace, 
And a portion in the temple of God more pleasing to his 
soul. 


In xapmds (fruit) there seems a distinct reference to Ps, 127 as 
below. 

The second point, that many children are not always a divine 
blessing (cf. Ps. 1273, ‘children are an heritage of the Lord; and the 
fruit of the womb is his reward,’ and Rachel’s cry in Gen. 301, ‘Give 
me children or else I die’), is already put strongly even by Ben-Sira, 
161, ‘Desire not a multitude of unprofitable children . . . for one is 
better than a thousand; and to die childless than to have ungodly 
children.’ For the old idea cf. also Exod. 23 78, Ley. 202021, Deut. 74, 
Ps. 128%, On the question of asceticism cf. Bois (Zssaz, 278), ‘ Sterility 
is conceived not as a merit but as a misfortune, to be compensated in 
the next world.’ The barren is happy, z/ she be pure ; the eunuch if 
he be a righteous man; not otherwise. Cornely has collected the 
texts where multitude of children is cited as a proof of God’s blessing, 
and those where childlessness is mentioned as a reproach; but he 
very candidly refuses to connect 7 oreipa with the idea of voluntary 
celibacy, and quotes the passages where oreipa certainly means the 
barren married woman. These are Gen. 11%, cat jv Sapa oreipa kal ob 
erexvorroiet, 25 1 (of Rebekah), 29%! (of Rachel). In Exod. 23% we 
have ovx gota: dyovos ovS€ oreipa emi Ths yis gov. All these plainly 
refer to the woman who is married but who does not bear children. 
To this purpose Cornely quotes Tertullian (without any reference), 
‘Sterilem mulierem appellabant, quam Graeci oreipay dicunt, quae 
non capit semen genitale.’ 


14. This translation follows the A.V. and %. The R.V. translates, 
‘there shall be given him for his faithfulness a peculiar favour, with 
margin, ‘the grace of God’s chosen.’ S$? has ‘on account of his 
goodness and faithfulness.’ 

Those who would extract from the text a glorification of celibacy 
think that edvofyos is the ‘spado evangelicus’ or voluntary celibate, 
z.e. the third kind of eunuch mentioned in Matt. 19”; but cf. note on 
areipa in the preceding verse. To this word etvotyes plainly corre- 
sponds, and this alone is sufficient to upset Margoliouth’s theory (of. 
cit.) that the other meaning of L1Sa,o1%o ‘faithful, is here to be 
taken. This would rob the passage of all point. 

The word is no doubt used in its natural sense, of a person z7r- 
capable of begetting children, and the reference to Isa. 5625 seems 
clear. In Deut. 231? the eunuch and the bastard were classed 
‘together as excluded from the assembly of the Lord, Isaiah consoles 
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15. For the fruit of good labours is glorious, 
And the root of understanding never faileth. 


them, ‘ Neither let the eunuch say, Behold I ama dry tree. For thus 
saith the Lord of the eunuchs (Gk, ‘to the eunuchs,’ which may also 
be the meaning of #) that keep my sabbaths and choose the things 
that please me, and hold fast by my covenant: unto them will I give 
in mine house and within my walls a memorial and a name better 
than of sons and of daughters.’ Probably on account of these last 
words the R.V. adds, to explain @uynpéorepos, ‘more delightsome 
than wife or children” There seems no reason for this expansion. 
The word ( ‘acceptissima’) means simply ‘ more pleasing’ (than 
any other), cf. 2 Macc. 12), dvaywydrepov éxpavto Tots mept Tov 
"Iovdav : ‘behaved very rudely ‘to, etc. 

The ‘temple of the Lord’ is heaven, as in Ps. 114, cipios év vd@ dyin 
avrod (repeated in Habak. 2°), 185, #fxovrev ex vaov dyiov adtot havis 
pov. ‘Faith’s peculiar grace’ seems an indefinite term without exact 
meaning. ‘The gift of true faith’ (Grimm) seems the best explana- 
tion of it. 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that some definite person is 
here referred to: possibly some Jewish prince who was high in favour 
at the Roman court, like Daniel at that of Nebuchadnezzar. To 
such a person this text might well be addressed, as adjuring him in 
spite of his position to keep true to the religion of his fathers. 


For xAjpos S" has Jo12, probably a mistake for lmao. 


15. A curious connection between this and the preceding verses is 
suggested by Margoliouth, of. cit., p. 287. He quotes from a Rabbinic 
tract, ‘In the hour when a man is taken from the world without 
children, he weeps and laments. God says to him: ‘Why weepest 
thou? because thou hast not established fruit in the world, there is 
a fruit for thee that is fairer than children.” Z/us the generations of 
aman are good works. mévot, however, is probably more than mere 
‘labours,’ and refers as in v.! to the tribulations of the righteous 
endured on earth. 

H pica ths Ppovncews is not ‘the origin of understanding,’ but is used 
exegetically: ‘the root, which is understanding.’ adidmroros (‘quae 
non concidat, %) is properly ‘ not falling in ruin,’ and so here 
‘flourishing,’ like to bring forth perfect fruit, in opposition to v. 16. 

In this verse Farrar discovers an instance of ‘Chiasmos.’ ‘In the 
first clause,’ he says, ‘the adjectives in the original are placed at the 
beginning "and end, and each clause balances the other.’ ‘For of 
good toils the fruit is glorious, and unfailing is the root of good 
intelligence.’ Unfortunately the last adjective ‘good’ is wanting 
altogether. The order of words is a perfectly natural one, and the 
attempt to extract from such passages the rhetorical devices of an 
Isocrates is ridiculous. 
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16. But the children of adulterers shall not come to maturity, 
And seed from unlawful wedlock shall vanish away. 


17. For even if they be long lived, they shall be reckoned for 
naught, 
And at the end their old age shall be without honour ; 


16. The idea that poryol here meant apostate Jews is an old one, and 
was held by Luther, whose marginal annotation on v. 12 sgg. is quoted 
by Grimm, Nachtigal, Engelbreth, and Dereser, and is maintained by 
Siegfried, who points out that since the time of Hosea adultery had 
been a common image for unlawful dealings with the heathen. If 
dpiavros in v. 13 be taken as ‘pure from all sexual intercourse,’ then 
potyoi does literally mean adulterers ; but that is questionable. 

‘Shall not come to maturity’ is the natural meaning of dréAeora 
Zora, and corresponds well to the preceding verse adudmraros 7 pita 
ths ppovngews, but in the margin of A.V. we find the strange render- 
ing ‘shall not be partakers of holy things.’ This has its origin in the 
meaning which dréXesra might possibly have: ‘not initiated in the 
mysteries.’ Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 69c, 6s dv auinros kai drédearos eis 
"Awov apixynra, ev BopBdpe xeioera. Liddell and Scott cite Gregor. 
Naz. for the use of the word in the sense of ‘unbaptized.’ 

The passage in 23!2, which speaks of bastards as to be excluded 
from the services of God, was also clearly in the mind of the trans- 
lators. But the meaning seems settled by 45, kA@ves drékeoro.. WH 
has ‘in inconsummatione erunt.’ This is not necessarily a mistake 
for ‘inconsummati erunt’ (which Farrar took from Grimm to be the 
actual text), but is supported by a passage in Tertullian (Adv. Val, x., 
quoted by Deane), ‘inconsummatio generationis.’ 


17. paxpofio. of course refers not to the adulterers, as Grotius 
thought, but to their offspring. The construction is ‘ad sensum,’ and not 
strict. If Pseudo-Solomon is really referring to technical adultery, the 
judgment on these unfortunates seems cruel indeed. If an apostate 
generation is meant, the denunciation is more intelligible, cf. Keerl, 
quoted by Bissell ad Zoc. 

The idea of the accursedness of the children is, however, that of 
Ecclus. 415, réxva BdeAvucra yivera réxva dpaprwdav. But if ‘Wisdom’ 
here maintains generally the doctrine of hereditary sin, extending 
even to children, he is contradicting 11%, édeeis madvras 6re mdvta 
Ovvacat KTH. 

én’ éoxdtov is, with slight variations, (Zenner translates ‘their old 
age is unhonoured in z¢s end’) generally rendered ‘at the end of life.’ 
# has ‘sine honore erit novissima senectus,’ and the expression is 
well supported in @&, Prov. 25°, Ecclus. 1, 3°, 68 147, in all which 
cases it has the sense of ‘at the last.’ Siegfried, however, refers it 
to the final judgment, and makes it correspond to jépa Stayvdcews 
in the next verse. Bois (EZssaz, 386) would apparently do the same. 
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18. And if they die quickly, they have no hope, 
Nor consolation in the day of decision. 


1g. For hard are the destinies of an unrighteous generation. 


4. 1. Better is childlessness with virtue ; 
For there is immortality in the remembrance of her, 
Since both with God is she recognised and with men, 


For such children, he remarks, are not particularly despised in this 
world. 

On the whole verse Reuss remarks, ‘This is the opinion of the 
Israelites, according to which longevity is the supremest good fortune. 
The author opposes this idea, of which he has no need, as believing 
in a future life.’ 


18. d&€ws is a curious word to use with the meaning of ‘early” In 
1611 it has the natural signification of ‘speedily.’ There may be 
some notion of ‘suddenness,’ ‘untimeliness,’ involved. 

A.dyvaots is a fairly technical expression for the ‘decision’ of a 
suit, and is so used in Plato, Laws, 865c, tis b€ d&las of Sukacral 
didyvoow moeicOwoav, and in Acts 25%! of the ‘decision’ of the 
Emperor. The verb diayvyyooxw, for ‘to decide a suit, is fairly 
common. There may be here included the sense of ‘separation,’ 
‘discernment’ between the good and bad; the sheep and the goats. 
& strangely reads ‘in die agnitionis.’ 

Gfrérer, PAz/o, ii. 243, appeals to this passage (and not without some 
reason) as proving that ‘Wisdom’ held that the wicked also would 
exist after the judgment, and would not be annihilated. 

mapapvdtov, ‘comfort’: éAmis is ‘hope of acceptance with God’ here- 
after, not as in I Thess. 4}, hope in this world, cf. Eph. 2!? éArida 
py éxovtes Kal GOeor ev r@ Koop, which would seem to afford an ex- 
cellent parallel were it not for éav redeutyo ou. 

Here again & has a curious word for comfort, viz., ‘allocutio’; but 
this has classical authority : Catull. xxviii. 5, ‘Qua solatus es allocu- 
tione,’ etc. ‘Alloqui’ is used also in the same sense. Deane quotes 
Senec., Consol. ad Helviam,i. Cf. 8°, where & translates mapaiveois 
also by ‘allocutio.’ 


19. This is regarded (by Farrar, Deane, etc.) as a summary of the 
doctrine of ‘the sins of the fathers,’ etc., for a full statement of which 
see Exod. 20° (the second commandment), almost repeated in 
Exod. 347 and Deut. 5°, cf. 2 Kings 2434 But for the reversal of 
the doom see also Ezek. 18 19-20, 

% uses for yeved the contemptuous word ‘natio,’ which in classical 
Latin is applied to the outer or barbarian ‘hordes,’ as of Germany. 


4. 1. The translation ‘of her’ seems to give the necessary reference 
to ‘virtue’ and not ‘childlessness.’ The R.V. inserts ‘of virtue.” A.V. 
‘the memorial thereof is immortal,’ either from a different rendering 
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or asagloss. & has the extraordinary rendering, ‘O quam pulchra 
est casta generatio cum claritate,’ in which there is nd trace of the 
Greek except ‘cum claritate’ for per’ dperjs. Grimm is probably 
right in condemning it as mere wanton change, especially as he can 
quote Ambros., de Virg.,i., who read the passage ‘melior est sterilitas 
cum virtute.’ Cf also Method. Conv. dec. Virg., iii. (quoted by 
Deane), for the exact Greek. Cornely’s explanation seems to meet 
the case: (p. 143) ‘forsitan sciolus quidam librarius, qui substantivum 
dper apud Alexandrinos aliquoties id valere animadverterat quod 
gloria et splendor (cf. Habak. 33 et Zach. 61% dpern pro Hebr. 


in gloria Dei vel Messiae; plur. dperai pro Hebr. mbnn daudes ; 
cf. Isa. 421, 43%, 637) eandem interpretationem nomini in nostro 
loco attribuendam arbitratus est, atque deinde, ut eam sententiae 
adaptaret, ad praecedentia respiciens quibus piorum castorumque 
sterilitas celebratur, nomen drexvia utique liberrime et parum apte 
latino casta generatio expressit.’ 

For the general sentiment cf. Ecclus. 16°, ‘One is better than a 
thousand, and to die childless than to have ungodly children’; and 
Eccles. 63, ‘If a man beget an hundred children .. . but his soul 
be not filled with good... I say, that an untimely birth is better 
than he.’ 

We have here one of the spurious forms of immortality, in which 
some writers maintain that ‘Wisdom’s’ whole idea of that condition 
was comprised. A reference to it has already been made in 24, 
where Grimm has collected passages to show the great importance 
assigned in late Jewish literature to such ‘immortality.’ We have in 
Ps, 112%, ‘The righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance’ ; 
in Prov. 107, ‘The memory of the just is blessed, but the name of 
the wicked shall rot’ With Ben-Sira this was probably the one real 
idea of immortality, as in the famous passage Ecclus. 44°15, For this 
form of ‘immortality’ cf. Introd., p. 29, and notes there, and also Addi- 
tional Note B. In 8% (below) and 10?" it is wésdom that renders 
immortal—if any one likes to take it literally. Grimm quotes Diod. Sic., 
I, 2, wavres O€ peyddwy eraivwy néioOnoay, Tas aperas avtay THs ioTopias 
dmaavatifovons. Surely no one would suppose that Diodorus meant 
anything but figurative immortality. A better-known passage is that 
in Xen., MZem2., I. 1. 33, where Virtue says, when my friends die, 
od pera AnOns Grimor Keivrat, GAG pera pynuns Tov del xpdvov tyvovpevot 
OadXovat. Bois (£yssaz, 386) points out that it is remarkable that 
after chap. 3 ‘Wisdom’ speaks only of an ‘immortalité mnémonique’ ; 
still more so that he should call it d@avacia. He suggests that the 
second line originally ran d@avacia ydp éore kal pyjpn év airy. S> has 
‘the memory of it zs immortality.” Menzel, rejecting the idea of 
Greek influence, cites also Ecclus. 37 *, 39 ®, 41 1*; Eccles. 216 9 5 
t Grege’s note is to the point: ‘The Jew of the Old Testament was 
a part of a whole: his conception of life hardly allowed him to ask, 
“What will become of me?”’ A subjective immortality, such as in 
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2. When it is present men do imitate it, 
And when it is gone do regret it: 
And in eternity it walketh crowned in pomp, 
As having conquered in a contest of stainless struggles. 


Ps. 112%, was what he had been taught to desire. It is strange how 
this doctrine has again come to the front with the revival of the 
corporate consciousness through the teaching of Comte. Cf. the lines 
of his English disciple, George Eliot : 


Oh may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence, etc. 


But this is surely the purest rhetoric; the merest metaphor. It is 
not the immortality of the soul. 


_ 2. Hor., Od., WI. xxiv. 31, ‘Virtutem... sublatam ex oculis quaerimus 
invidi.’ We note the cacophony in roOovew émedOodcay. 
év to aiau A.V., %, Grimm, translate ‘for ever.” R.V. ‘throughout 


all time’ Pos is indefinite, like aiwy itself. Deane ex- 
plains the difference between the two uses of aiavos as applied to 
mountains, Hab. 3°, Bovvo: aimvio, and to God in Bar. iv. 8, Oeos 
aiavos. In G& Bovvoi aidvio. is immediately followed by sopeias 
aiwvias (Oeov). But ai@vios is not aiwy,tand if the controversy on 
Eternal Punishment had not arisen, ai#v when used absolutely would 
probably have been unhesitatingly translated ‘eternity,’ as in 4 Macc. 
1718 Here, compared with the preceding verse, it seems correct. 
oreparnpopodaa. The crown is claimed as a trace of Greek 
custom, and as the reward of a victor in games it is so (cf. 1 Cor. 
g 5); but as a sign of rejoicing or festivity it is common enough in 
later Jewish life, cf. 28; Ecclus. 1", 6% 15 Grimm’s references 
to Lamentations, Psalms, Proverbs, and Ezekiel seem indefinite and 
the passages figurative ; but cf. Judith 15 8 for ‘garlands’ in rejoicings. 
Two distinct renderings of the last line are possible. dyidvTov 
G@\ov may either mean ‘of unstained prizes’ (R.V., A.V.) or ‘of 
unstained struggles’ ( ‘incoinquinatorum certaminum praemium,’ 
where possibly ‘proelium’ should be read). With the first translation 
the meaning is ‘perfect rewards, unstained by unfairness of winning 
or savage passions on the part of the competitors,’ as in earthly con- 
tests. The second, which Grimm adopts and S? seems to support, is 
explained ‘the struggles of the virtuous life, unstained by selfishness 
or sin.’ The latter is more in accordance with the philosophic idea of 
life as a warfare, which is found in Plato, Phaedo, 114¢, Rep. 6216, 
and often in Epictetus, and is elaborated in 4 Macc. 17) For 
the first interpretation the ‘amaranthine crown’ of 1 Pet. 5 4, and 
the ‘undefiled inheritance’ of 1 Pet. 14 are cited, but neither of these 
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3. But though it be prolific, the multitude of the impious shall 
be of no profit, 
And from its bastard slips shall not send its root deep, 
Nor shall establish a firm foundation. 


exactly answers to dulavrov dOdov. If we translate ‘contests, @6dos is 
probably the true nominative. 


3. The literal sense of wAj@os is simply ‘multitude, asin. The 

meaning ‘brood’ (R.V., A.V.) is attached to it by its conjunction with 
modvyovov. The first ‘Psalm of Solomon’ contains similar ideas, 
which are, however, interpreted allegorically. %, ‘The multitude of 
the offspring of the wicked shall not profit.’ : 
" ypnowsevoet, which is wrongly rendered by A.V. here, ‘shall thrive’ 
is correctly translated by it in Ecclus. 134, ‘if thou be for his profit 
he will use thee.’ Margoliouth, of. czz., p. 270, endeavours to prove from 
a Hebrew analogy that ypnommevew (a late Greek word) may mean 
‘prosper’; but the idea of uselessness is further developed by 
aypnotos in v. 

Grimm thinks yevdpevov should be supplied with éx védev 
pooyevpatey, but it seems unnecessary if the translation given above 
isaccepted. Indeed vd@wy should not be pressed. It need not mean 
literally ‘bastard,’ but ‘spurious’ generally (as of children, e.g. born 
of the hated mixed marriages). 2 has ‘spuria vitulamina’—the 
latter a curious word apparently coined from ‘vitulus’=péoxos, with 
a side reference to ‘vitis.’ St. Augustine, De Doctr. Chr., ii. 12, finds 
fault with the derivation, but zéoyos may mean a young shoot as well as 
a calf (Lidd. and Sc. give two separate words), and the word seems 
to be used by St. Ambrose (quoted by Deane) in the sense of ‘young 
plants of grace.’ The word, however, was so little understood that 
some translators of the Vulgate substituted ‘adulterinae plantationes,’ 
possibly on the hint of St. Augustine, 2c. S*, ‘deceitful suckers.’ 
An ancient glossary quoted by Ducange (Cornely, p. 149) has 
‘vitilamen planta illa infructuosa qui nascitur a radice vitis,’ than 
which nothing can be plainer. Lévi (Zccléstastigue, i. 22) notes that 
we have here a certain imitation of Ecclus. 40, but that none of the 
Greek expressions of the original appear in the paraphrase. Hence 
he argues that Pseudo-Solomon had the Hebrew before him and not 
the Greek. This statement is, however, not quite correct. There is 
much resemblance between the Greek of Wisdom, mrodvyovov aoeBav 
mhyOos ob xpnotpedoes Kal ex vddav pooxevpdroy ov dace fitav els 
Ba@os, and Ecclus. 1c, xyova aoeBav ov mrnOuvet Kdadous xai pita 
dxdOupro. én’ axporopou mérpas. 

‘Shall not send its root deep’: cf. the Parable of the Sower in 
Matt. 13°, Luke 8", and for the contrary idea Eph. 318, Col. 27, 
and Ecclus. 2414, eppifwoa ev Aag@ Sedo€acpévm. Col. 27, eppiCopévor 
kal érrotxodopovpevot. 
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4. For even if in their shoots they blossom for a season, 
Standing unstably they shall be shaken by the wind, 
And be rooted out by the violence of the winds. 


5. Their branches shall be broken off ere they be full grown, 
And their fruit be unprofitable, unripe for eating, 
Yea, meet for nothing. 


4. It is better to translate dva@dAy (with Grimm) ‘ put forth buds and 
leaves,’ for there can be no real ‘flourishing’ in such a case ; only an 
outward show. Still less can it mean as in classical Greek, ‘revive,’ 
‘flourish again.’ mpds «kapdv is used in Luke 844, 1 Cor. 7° in a 
like sense, in the former case of a similar growth. 

The sudden change of subject from 7A7jOos to pooxetvpara caused 

. Beza to read BeBnxds for BeBnxdra. The expression émicdhadas 
BeBynxéta is an awkward one, but may be justified by Archil. 52, 
dopahéws BeBnxas : ‘standing steady’ (quoted by Deane) Soph., £72, 
979 (ed BeBnkos), Hdt., ix. 106, etc, of év réder BeBares, ‘standing i in 
office.’ We may compare the use of kelpas to supply parts of i lornpe. 
But others would translate ‘ascendentia’ or ‘succrescentia’: ‘growing 
up’ unstably. Cf. Ps. 927, ‘the wicked spring as the grass, and all the 
workers of iniquity do flourish.” For BeBnxéra S slavishly, ‘they 
walk not safely.’ : 

tad Bias dvénov. The same word dvepos is used in both clauses— 
the first instance of the tautology which disfigures the last few 
chapters of the book. For ‘violence’ % has the unusual word 
‘nimietas.’ Cf. Deane’s note. 

For the metaphor of ‘uprooting’ cf. Deut. 29 %, ‘the Lord rooted 
them out of their land, and Jude 14, ‘autumn trees without fruit, twice 
dead, plucked up by the roots.’ 

If children of mixed marriages are referred to, the allusion in the 
verse may be to their want of firm grounding in the religion of their 
fathers. 


5. The position of dréAecro: at the end of the line shows that it is 
predicative, and not as in A.V. a mere epithet. The word is un- 
common: cf. Deane’s note. In aypyoros there is a reference to ov 
xXpnomevoe in v. 3 

For more or less parallel passages (as respects the metaphor) we 
may refer to Rom. 11" sgg. (the breaking away of the unprofitable 
branches of the Jewish Church for the benefit of the Gentiles) and 
John 157° (the True Vine). But the clearest parallel is found in 
Ecclus. 23 % (of the adulteress), ‘Her children shall not spread into 
roots and her branches shall bear no fruit’: this passage may have 
been in ‘Wisdom’s’ mind. Comparisons of the godly to flourishing 
trees and of the ungodly to unfruitful ones are very numerous both in 
Old Testament and New Testament. Grimm quotes ten such. 

Grimm is probably right in thinking that the meaning is that ‘the 
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6. For children born of unlawful wedlock : : 
Are witnesses of wickedness against their parents in the 
scrutiny. 


works of the wicked cannot stand before God’s power and judgment, 
but that he can prevent their success, as is expressed in another 
form in 1 Cor. 3 5, 75 épyov xaraxajcerat.’ The interpretation of the 
older commentators—of the brief life of the ungodly—is clean con- 
trary to the admission in v.7 sgg. that the wicked often live long. 
This, however, is apparently Churton’s view also. 


6. drvos is (like xoirn 3'%)a euphemism. Cf. 7% The passage quoted 
from Hom., Od., xi. 245, dice dé mapbeviny Cavnv, xara SUmvoy 
éxevev, is in several ways unsatisfactory as a parallel. 

Farrar, taking the verse to refer to actual bastards, truly remarks 
‘that (such children) are living witnesses to the sins of their parents 
is obvious.’ Indeed the passage loses all point if we take it thus. 
There can be little doubt that here at least the children of mixed 
marriages are alluded to. Bastards are a reproach to their parents 
even in this life; but it is only ‘in the day of scrutiny’ that the off- 
spring of marriages tolerated by human laws, and only condemned 
by strict Jewish orthodoxy, will rise up against their parents. 

The language is no doubt strong, but from the days of Hosea 
onwards we find Israel’s connection with the heathen and their 
religions compared to ‘adultery’ and ‘whoredom.’ Cf. the symbolic 
union of Hosea with the adulteress in Hos. 3 and the denunciations 
of Israel as having ‘played the harlot’ in 25 sgg. The most remark- 
able instance is the doom of Oholah and Oholibamah in Ezek. 23. 
Reuss thinks the two ideas are confused: ‘on voit que auteur con- 
tinue a associer les deux notions de l’impiété (de la méchanceté du 
paganisme théorique ou pratique) et de ladultére comme si elles 
étaient absolument inséparables’: which is quite another idea. 

Strangely enough, many of the older commentators, including Luther 
and A Lapide, rendered év éferaop@ atrav, ‘when inquiry is made 
after them’ (ze. the parents). It is equally unnecessary to suppose 
with Grimm that airy refers to the children. It plainly does refer 
to the parents, but in the sense of ‘when the parents are put on their 
trial.’ The reference is to the final judgment, though émoxomn would 
seem to be the word appropriated to that ; but Siegfried ad Zoc. points 
out that other synonyms are used, as en’ é€oxdrov, 317; év iyépa 
Stayvocews, 31%. Gregg, however, argues strongly that airéy is used 
of the children, and that éeferacyos implies the traditional view that 
children were actually punished for the sins of their parents: a view 
illustrated by John 9%, ‘Who did sin, this man or his parents?’ and 
9*, ‘Thou wast altogether born in sins.’ So also Ecclus. 4157, 
quoted in the notes on 3%. The verse, he says, is without point if it 
does not lay stress on the misfortunes threatened in verses 3%, 
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7. But the righteous though he be early in his death shall be 
at rest. 


8. For honourable old age is not so by reason of length of time, 
Nor is it reckoned by number of years ; 


Cornely may be right in taking the word so generally as to include 
the ‘trial’ of both parents and children : ‘for the words clearly show,’ 
he says, ‘that the children are referred to, who, displaying their own 
wretched condition, rise up as witnesses against their wicked parents ; 
but again, as the sin of the parents is made manifest by the witness 
of the children, their trial is also necessarily implied. This certainly 
has the merit of reconciling several conflicting opinions, and, 
considering ‘Wisdom’s’ loose use of language, has much to 
commend it. 


7. R.V. ‘though he die before his time’ is too strong. The A.V. 
‘though the righteous be prevented with death, answering to , ‘si 
morte praeoccupatus fuerit,’ is correct, but the English expression is 
now strange to us. Neither rendering is exactly classical, and Pédvew 
with the infinitive, instead of the participle, is rare. 

S? adds an extraordinary interpolation: ‘And if he die in length 
of days, he shall be found in honour, which is inconsistent with the 
context, and can only be explained as an attempt to add a second 
member to a verse supposed to be too short. 

% translates ev dvamavoe ‘in refrigerio,’ by which word it renders 
in Acts 3 19° dydyuéis and in Ps. 65 }? dvayuxn. But neither of these 
words appears here in any MS. Older Romanist commentators 
found in this passage, and especially in this rendering ‘refrigerium,’ 
a reference to the lightening of the pains of purgatory by the prayers 
of the living and the comfort of the angels. But J. A. Schmid 
(quoted by Bissell), himself of the same church (and with him Cornely), 
regards this as absurd, though he says that ‘heaven in the language 
of the ancient church is locus refrigerii.’ Farrar is no doubt right 
when he says that ‘it is unlikely that these general expressions 
correspond to any rigid or detailed system of eschatology in the 
mind of the writer, and it is idle to quote them as authorities for 
purgatory, the intermediate state, etc.’ 

The meaning seems to be simply rest after trials and sufferings, 
as in 3% ‘they are in peace.’ Rev. 1435, ‘Yea, saith the Spirit, for 
they rest from their labours.’ Isa. 571, ‘The righteous is taken 
away from the evil to come. He entereth into peace.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that in this passage, as in those 
referring to childlessness, the writer is combating a deep-rooted 
traditional view, according to which not only was long life a sign of 
God’s favour, but early death a severe punishment. 


8. Grimm rather strangely seems to regard the second line as mean- 
ing, ‘the limit of age is settled, but not by number of years ; rather 
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g. But understanding is grey hair unto men, 
And an untarnished life is ripe old age. 


by the decree of God or the moral laws of the universe.’ This might 
correspond to the disputed expression diaOjxn ddov in Ecclus. 14", 
which is by some interpreted the ‘limitation of life allowed to man by 
the lower world’ (Ryssel: ‘die mit der Unterwelt ausgemachte 
Vertragsfrist’). But surely the meaning is ‘is es/dmated not by years 
but by the righteousness of the man who lives and dies.’ 

Grimm himself quotes an exactly parallel passage from Seneca, 
Epp. 93, ‘Actu vitam metiamur non tempore.’ He cites also Cic., 
Tusc., 1. 45, ‘Nemo parum diu vixit qui virtutis perfectae perfecto 
functus est munere.’ Philo (?) de Vita Contempl. § 8, says of the 
Therapeutae: mpeoBurépous od rods modvereis Kat madaiovs vopiCovor 
GAN ere Kopidy véous maidas, eav de rhs mpoapécews epacboow: a 
passage which made Zeller account Pseudo-Solomon to belong to the 
sect. (See Introd., p. 45.) Again Philo, de Adbrah., § 46,6 adnOcia 
mpecButepos ovK ev prKker xpdvov, GAN’ év émawéra Bio Oewpeirat 
Plutarch, Consol. ad Apoll., c. 17, obx 6 uaxporatos Bios apiotos GAN 6 
orovoadtatos . . . TO yap Kaddv ovK ev pnKket ypdvou Oeréov, GAN ev 
dpétn xai TH Kaipiy ouppetpia ... and again, specially illustrating our 
text, pérpov yap Tov Biou Td Kaddy, od Td TOU xpdvov pNKoS. 

The remarks of Drummond, PAzZo, i. 179, on the weakness of this 
comparison with Therapeutic ideas are good. ‘Our author is com- 
bating an objection to the doctrine of the providential government of 
the world, founded on the fact that the righteous not only were 
sometimes without the blessing of children, but even subject to 
premature death. This he repels not by reference to a Therapeutic 
practice, but by saying that the real value of life depends not on its 
length but on its contents,’ etc. But, on the other hand, Eccl. 7”, 
‘Be not overmuch wicked, neither be thou foolish ; why shouldest 
thou die before thy time?’ which is quoted by Churton, seems 
rather to illustrate the traditional view than that here given. 


9. & somewhat obscurely translates ‘Cani sunt sensus hominis,’ 
which requires A Lapide’s gloss: ‘Canities hominis aestimatur et 
censetur esse non coma cana, sed ipse sensus et prudentia.’ 

We have here again an idea which may be plentifully illustrated 
from classical sources. Menander, /yagm. ed. Meineke, p. 226 
ovx ai rpixes mavovow ai deveal poveiv. Seneca, de Brev. Vitae, c. 8, 
‘Non est quod quemquam propter canos aut rugas putas diu vixisse. 
Non enim ille diu vixit sed diu fuit’ Cic., de Sev, xviii. § 62, ‘non 
cani non rugae repente auctoritatem arripere possunt ; sed honeste acta 
superior aetas fructus capit auctoritatis extremos,’ There is possibly 
actual reference to the passage in Chrysost., de Sacerd., I. vii. 163, 
ob xp} THY obveoty HAikia Kpivew, ovde Tov mpecBirny dd Tis moana 
Soxcuc¢ey. On the other hand, Shakespeare’s ‘How ill white hairs 
become a fool and jester’ (/Yez. /V. (2) Vv. iy.) willfoccur to all. 
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to. Being acceptable to God he was cherished, 
And dwelling among sinners was translated ; 


jixia yypes seems at first pleonastic (L ‘aetas senectutis’), and 
one older critic suggested ‘stature’ for #Aicia, as in Matt. 6%, 
(‘add one cubit to his stature’), Luke 2°, mpoéxorrev ry copia 
kal TH HAvKia. 

But having regard to the derivation of #Avxia, there is no difficulty 
in translating it ‘the age which is required to count as old age’ 
for this ‘ripe old age’ is a sufficient rendering. S%" has ‘stature of old 


age,’ as %?, but writes 280040 for 2s0.0, corrected in margin. 


10. There is no doubt that Enochis meant. Cf. Gen. 5 *4, einpéornoev 
"Evy TO O€@ kal odx ebpicxero, bt weTéOnxev adtoy 6 Oeds. Margoliouth, 
op. ctt., p. 269, objects that there is tautology in evapeoros and nyannén, 
and suggests from the Chaldee onanw, which may mean either ‘he 
was loved,’ or ‘mercy was laid on him,’ the latter interpretation 
(supposing always an original Hebraic text), but dpéoxewy and dyurao a 
have quite different meanings. Cf. Bretschneider, Désser¢., to the 
same effect. 

The words are almost exactly repeated in the Greek of Ecclus. 
4416 ’Evay etnpéornoev Kupiw cai pereréOn, but the words have little . 
or no relation to the Hebrew text (Ryssel in Kautzsch, Ajpokr., 
i. 450). Cf. Heb. 11° for the same turn of expression. It is not 
necessary to suppose any connection between the three writers ; they 
may all have followed the Greek text of Genesis. 

For legends of Enoch cf. Bousset, Avztichrist (Eng. trans.), 27, 
58, 203-208. He and Elias are at times designated as the ‘two 
witnesses’: this legend, Bousset says, appears in Irenzeus, Hippo- 
lytus, and Tertullian. 

We have here the first example of the curious avoidance of proper 
names which marks the author of Wisdom. To suppose with Lincke, 
Samaria und seine Propheten, p. 131, that the names of Jewish saints 
were omitted through hostility to the Jewish hierocrats is hardly 
possible. Farrar’s explanation, that Enoch is not expressly named 
because his case is treated as being typical and not isolated, does not 
explain why zo Old Testament saint is mentioned by name. The 
other suggestion, viz. that it was unnecessary to name them because 
the book was addressed to Jewish apostates or waverers, is in 
accordance with the view above expressed (Introd., p. 18), as to the 
real object of the work. So Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, ii. 436. 
A precisely opposite explanation, viz. that the Aeathen princes to 
whom the book is addressed would not care to know the names of 
Hebrew saints, is suggested by Grimm. But- the point remains a 
mysterious one. In another place (p. 190) Grimm attributes the 
peculiarity to mere ‘Ziererei’ or affectation. Margoliouth’s idea 
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11. He was plucked away, lest wickedness should alter his 
understanding, 
Or guile deceive his soul. 


12. For the fascination of wickedness doth obscure things that 
are good, ; 
And the vertigo of desire perverteth the guileless mind. 


(Exposttor, 1900, i. 40) that the writer avoided proper names because 
he did not wish to spoil the appearance of his Greek, is peculiar. 


11. The motive here given for the removal of Enoch is different from 
that assumed both in the Greek (‘an example of repentance to all 
generations’) and the Hebrew (‘a sign of recognition,’ or ‘an instruc- 
tive example’) in Ecclus. 441% Siegfried cites Bereshith Rabba, c. 25, 
as giving the same motive as ‘Wisdom’ for Enoch’s removal. 

Grimm remarks that the case of Enoch is connected with what 
goes before, as a proof that even an untimely death may be a positive 
blessing—a gift of God—a release. (Cf. possibly 21, ‘There is no 
healing in the end of a man’). Margoliouth, of. cz¢., p. 270, points out 
that the idea that death may be a mercy was not first introduced by 
Christianity. He quotes Bereshith Rabba, § 9, ‘All the time the 
righteous are alive they are at war with their inclinations ; when they 
are dead they are at peace. Cf. Ecclus. 221, 38%, 3016 (9). This 
agrees with the sense of this passage, but it is incorrect to quote 
paxapitns (used of a dead man) as an illustration from the Greek. 
That is probably a euphemism. Noack (Ursprung des Christenthums, 
i. 228), in accordance with his theory of authorship, referred the 
verse to Christ’s ascension to heaven. 

The A.V. ‘speedily was he taken away’ seems merely intended to 
express the notion of suddenness contained in npmayn. Cf. Acts 
8%, avetpa Kupiov fpmacev tov Bikimmov. S translates py, ‘before 
that.’ 

Gregg holds that Enoch is not the person referred to: ‘the 
righteous man of v.7 is still the subject, his death being spoken 
of in terms used to recount the translation of Enoch, a typical 
instance.’ He would therefore render pereré6n not ‘was translated’ 
but ‘was transferred,’ ze. killed and received into a happier state. 


12. Backavia is exactly the Latin ‘fascinatio,’ and the verb is found, 
spoken of the evil eye, in Deut. 28° Backavel rG dPOddAp@ adrod 
tov ddedpor avrod ; Ecclus. 14°, rovnpds 6 Backalvoy dpOdrpo. Cf. 
Prov. 23°, pn cuvdeimver dvdpt Bacxdvym. In a modified sense Gal. 31, 
tis tpas éBdoxavev ; © renders ‘fascinatio nugacitatis, which again 
requires A Lapide’s note; ‘malitia nugax, h.e. nugis suis illiciens.’ 
There is no occasion for any such unusual word to explain gavAdrns, 
which is simply ‘badness,’ ‘ wickedness.’ 

Two senses are possible for the end of the line, according as we 
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interpret ra «add of ‘things good’ generally or ‘the good qualities of 
the human soul.’ In the first case duavpot means that the bright 
fascinations of evil throw the duller virtues into the shade. In the 
second, it has the force of ‘bedim’ (R.V.), ‘corrupt’ even. Grimm 
quotes Pythagoras in Stob. Floril. 18, reOvdvar mode kpeirrov i) dC 
axpaciay thy uxny duavpoca. 

‘PeuBaopds is a word invented by the author; ‘a powerful but 
strange word’ (Farrar). It seems to be an illegitimate formation 
from pévBopna, ‘to gad about,’ as in Prov. 7, of the harlot. ‘PeuBala, 
which might justify such a form, does not exist, and the word seems 
rather a proof of the author’s ignorance of Greek than of his deep 
knowledge of it. As used in M. Aurel. iil. 7, oxoAny mdpexe ceavt@ 

. kal radoa pepBduevos, and in the Orac. Szbyll. (quoted by Deane), 
it means nothing more than ‘wander restlessly about,’ as does 
peuBevew in Isa. 231% feu8das, which occtirs in some MSS. of 
Ecclus. 26 8, is not used, as Farrar says, of an z7¢oxicated woman, but 
of yuvy péOvoos—a very different thing ; and A.V. rightly translates it 
there ‘a gadder abroad.’ There would appear to be no justification 
for translating féuBoua as anything else but ‘to wander,’ and so 
far A.V. and HZ. (‘inconstantia concupiscentiae’) seem right; but 
Pseudo-Solomon may have thought that ‘whirling about’ was a 
meaning which he could attach to peyBaopes ; and the above transla- 
tion represents such a sense. It is only with this interpretation that 
the passage of Seneca, de Vita Beata, 28, is applicable: ‘nonne 
turbo quidam animos vestros rotat et involvit fugientes petentesque 
eadem?’ ‘PeuBav means not ‘a top’ but ‘a sling’ Shas {4019, 
‘a dazzling’ for peuBacpds. 

peraddevet is an obvious blunder for peradAdooe:. It means ‘digs 
for metals,’ and is repeated in its false sense in 16% 59., 7 krigts . . . 
els mavra peraddevopévn. If it were not for this second convicting 
passage the commentators would have explained the blunder away. 
& has ‘transvertit,’ which A.V. most ingeniously parallels by ‘under- 
mines.’ Lap., ‘sicut fossores fodiendo e terrae visceribus eruunt 

. metalla; sic concupiscentia e visceribus mentis effodit et ex- 
haurit omnem sensum.’ Two other editors (Hasse and Heydenreich, 
quoted by Grimm) translated ‘melt down,’ and Grabe proposed to 
read—without the slightest MS. authority—peradXoodv. The render- 
ing of peradAcvew : perapépey, in Suidas, seems to be taken from these 
two passages of Wisdom. The anxiety of commentators to defend 
the qualifications of Pseudo-Solomon as a Greek scholar is proved by 
Gregg’s suggestion that ‘papyri yet to be discovered may prove this 
to have been a popular Alexandrian use.’ Cornely even (p. 161) was 
inclined to fall into this snare ; but his editor, Zorell, will have none 
of it. He remarks that ‘weraAAdooev does occur repeatedly in the 
papyri with the meaning “to change,” peradAevew never’; which 
seems decisive. 

The mistake must be simply recognised, as possibly in the case of 


K 
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13. He being perfected in brief space fulfilled long times ; 


14. For his soul was well-pleasing to God, : 
Therefore hastened he him away from the midst of 
wickedness. 


may (514), as an instance of the authors imperfect knowledge 
of Greek. A parallel is afforded by Mark 124, where xepadaoir, 
meaning properly ‘to sum up,’ is used for ‘to wound in the head’; 
but St. Mark is also a Hellenistic Jew. 

For the general sense of the passage it is hardly necessary to 
quote Menander’s ‘evil communications corrupt good manners,’ 1 Cor. 
15% Scarcely less known is Theognis 355: 

érOdov pev yap am’ €o Oda padnoear: jy O€ KaKkowe 
ouppioyns, amoXels Kal Tov édvra vdov. 

Churton remarks that the passage may be regarded as a paraphrase 
on Isa. 571, ‘the righteous is taken away from the evil to come,’ or 
(G) ‘from the presence of iniquity’; probably Pseudo-Solomon 
took the latter interpretation, and there is no occasion to suppose 
with Farrar that he misunderstood the text. 


13. An idiomatic English translation is almost impossible (R.V. ‘long 
years’ is not satisfactory), but the sense is plain enough. His moral 
training was completed early in life, and his few years were as good 
as very many. Cf. Seneca, Z/. 93, ‘Longa est vita si plena est ; 
impletur autem quum animus sibi bonum suum reddidit et ad se 
potestatem sui transtulit.’ 

TedevwOeis is not ‘dead’ as some older editors supposed. Cf. Hooker 
on the early death of Edward v1. (Zcc/. Pol. Iv. xiv. 7), who renders : 
‘though he departed this world soon, yet fulfilled he much time.’ It 
obviously implies completion in contrast to réxva poryoy dréXeora 
(318), kA@ves aréXeorot (4°), and is said to have been used in con- 
nection with the Greek mysteries. The verb is used in the sense of 
‘to perfect’ in Ecclus. 7% Phil. 314, ody dru #dy ZdaBov 4 Fn 
teteheiopat. Heb. 5%, 10%, pia yap mpoopdpa reredelwxey eis Td 
Sinvexés Tods dyraCopévovs. 

Grimm quotes Philo, Lege. Alleg., ii. § 23, & Wuxyn... érav 
TehewOfjs Kai BpaBeiwv Kai orepdvav afiwOjs, and de Somn, i. § 21, 
puxn .. . TeAetwOcioa ev dperay GOdos. 

mAnpovv xpdvoy is a Hellenistic expression. Ecclus. 262, ra érq 
avtod mAnpoce. Jos., Antt, Iv. iv. 6. In Latin we have ‘implere 
annum sexagesimum,’ etc. Tibull., 1. iii, 53, ‘fatales explevimus 
annos.’ Hor., £%., I. xx. 27, ‘Me quater undenos sciat implevisse 
Decembres.’ 

Of the various parallels quoted, the closest seems to be in Ambros. 
De Obitu Theod.: ‘perfecta est aetas ubi perfecta est virtus.’ : 


14. The R.V. ‘hasted he out of the midst of wickedness’ spoils the 
whole passage : if it was Enoch himself who voluntarily left the world, 
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15. But the nations seeing and not understanding, 
Nor taking such a happening to heart, 
That grace and mercy are with his chosen, 
And his visitation with his holy ones :— 


how is his leaving the world a sign of God’s favour? A modification 
of this view is adopted by Grimm; ‘His soul hastened away,’ which 
he endeavours to bring into harmony with line 1 thus, ‘his early 
removal was in accordance with the wish of his soul, which joyfully 
hastened to obey God’s call’—an obviously tame explanation. There 
is no difficulty in using o7evde transitively of things, but no example 
of its use with a person as object seems to exist elsewhere. Cf. Lidd. 
and Sc. s.v. 

It seems better to adhere to the traditional translation. XL ‘pro- 
peravit educere illum,’ which is supported by the patristic authorities 
cited by Sabatier. With this interpretation agree Nannius, Junius 
Lorinus, A Lapide, and the Ziirich Bible, as also Luther and 
Grotius. Nannius, quoted by Grimm, would read éomacev, and 3? 
simply says ‘he took him away.’ Siegfried thinks the construction 
imitated from that of the Hebrew 47 with the accus. as in Gen. 
186 ‘make ready quickly’; 1 Kings 22% ‘Fetch quickly (AAD) 
Micaiah the son of Imlah.’ 

For the general idea underlying the passage we have as parallels 
Aeschin., c. Axioch. c. 9, of Oeot . .. ots dy mAeoToU motavTa, Oarrov 
dradAdrrovat tov (nv. Menander, 425, dv yap Geol pidovow drobyncKe 
véos. Plaut., Bacch., Iv. vii. 18, ‘Quem dii diligunt, adolescens 
moritur.’ Cf. also Hom., Od., xv. 244 sgq. 

Excellent modern parallels are quoted by Farrar ad Joc. 


15. The anacoluthon in the sentence is obvious, and it is preserved 
in &. The use of py . . . pnd instead of ob . . . ovdé for ‘not’... 
‘nor, prevents us from simply supplying eioi or the like, as does A.V. 
and translating with it, ‘this the people saw and understood it not’: 
pa, etc., must imply a cause or quality. The best explanation would 
seem to be to regard v. !° as an interpolation (possibly of the author’s 
own), and yap at the beginning of v. 7 as added by the interpolator 
or an editor. There will then be no need to supply, as does R.V., a 
fresh subject for éyrorvra, and the passage will run smoothly thus : For 
the peoples, being such as could see such an event without laying it to 
heart, will in like manner behold the end of the righteous without 
understanding what the Lord purposed, etc. This view is adopted 
by Gutberlet and practically by Deane. That of Aaoi is the regular 
word in & for the Gentiles, the ‘dy’ (Grimm), does not seem 
entirely accurate. In Isa. ¢yn is used without distinction for py» 


nia, and cf. Ps. 24. It is usually understood here, however, of 
the Gentiles, among whom the renegade Jews were reckoned. All 
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16. But the just man when dead shall condemn the impious 
that are alive, 


And youth soon perfected the old age of the unrighteous 
man, though rich in years. 


reference to the people actually existing in the time of Enoch seems 
to have been tacitly dropped. . 

Grege’s emendation of of 8¢ dvouor for of S€ Naot would certainly 
simplify matters, but it altogether lacks support. He argues as 
follows: v. 17 of the text shows the word that is required, ‘the 
ungodly” @4has the variant reading 4\Ao., which probably conceals 
évopot, ‘lawless,’ a very simple uncial confusion. “Avopo: serves as a 
substitute for doeBeis, the keyword required for the beginning of the 
new section. “Avoyor is found in 418 and in this section it is echoed 
in dvopnpara (4°) and dvoplas (5*). 

No doubt the reading of dvoyzo. would remove the necessity for the 
insertion of ‘the ungodly’ by R.V. in v. 7, but it may be questioned 
whether @ddor and dvopor could be easily confused in an uncial MS. 
Such conjectures, if they are merely intended to remove the blame of 
an anacoluthon from the text of a writer like Pseudo-Solomon, are 
superfluous. 

The clause ‘Grace and mercy . . . holy ones,’ occurs entire in 3°, 
according to many MSS., cf. note there. The indefinite word ‘visita- 
tion’ is retained as the translation of émuoxomy, because of the 
various forces both of the word itself and of the Hebrew “p85 
which it represents, eg. in Isa. 10% we have an ill mean- 
ing; but in Ruth 1° TPB ‘the Lord had visited His people 


(eméoxemtat KUpios Tov Nady avTov) to give them bread.’ No doubt 
this is the force here, but it is difficult to express it in one English 
word (? protection’). The ékAexroé occur in Tobit 8!, 1 Chron. 16}, 
2 Macc. 1%, ‘ 

Margoliouth cites the Armenian version ‘7wstzce is upon his saints,’ 
which he thinks represents the original Hebrew text. Certainly 
Oévres emi Siavoia exactly represents the Hebrew ab-by pi in Isa. 
57 i (none) ‘layeth it to heart.’ (Q has ovdels exdéxerar rH xapdia, 
which is inexact). 


S" for unde Oévres emi Savoia rd rowiro : ‘not thinking that it was 
like this.’ 


16. S$ (the Arabic is hopelessly confused with v. ) presents a most 
extraordinary variation : the literal translation of it is, ‘He shall judge 
(or judgeth) the righteous and destroy the wicked alive; and youths 
who go forth for a brief time more than the long time of old 
men of falsehood.’ The first clause is explicable. Alxatos is mis- 
taken for the object, and xasov for some verb meaning ‘destroy’ ; 
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17. For they shall see the wise man’s end, 


And shall not understand what the Lord purposed con- 
cerning him, 
Nor for what end he took him into safety. 


but the second part is a mystery. It might seem as if the translator 
had a different text before him, and this, coupled with the unhellen- 
istic kapev, the use of reAeoOcioa immediately after reXecwOeioa, and 
the indefiniteness of xaraxpwei, which seem to indicate the hand of a 
later writer, appears to be in favour of the theory put forward in the 
notes on v. 4, that the text has been tampered with. Bois, Essaz, 
387, recognises this, but tries to remedy it by removing v. ! to the 
middle of chap. 3, and putting v. 1 at the beginning of v. % 

kapdvtes Or Kekunkdtes ‘those whose sufferings are over,’ or as $* 
slavishly, ‘he that is weary,’ is a purely classical expression for ‘the 
dead’ found in Homer, and never elsewhere in &. Quite naturally 
the copyists substituted @ayay, which they understood, and _ this 
found its way into the best MSS. and into Ephrem Syrus (quoted 
by Deane). But G@®N retained caper, and it is generally read, as 
the ‘difficilior lectio” % may have read either. 

katakpivet presents a difficulty. It may refer (1) to condemnation 
in a future existence; but (avras is against this: (2) to the moral 
shaming of the wicked that remain behind ; but this, says Grimm, 
would be expressed by éAéy&ee: (3) to a figurative condemnation, as 
in Heb. 11’, ‘Noah condemned the world’; Rom. 2” (xpivetv), 
‘the uncircumcision shall judge thee’: (4) but the other passage 
quoted by Grimm (Matt. 12#) tells directly in favour of the natural 
sense of the passage. ‘The men of Ninive’ (and ‘the queen of 
the south’) ‘shall stand up zz the judgment with this generation 
and shall condemn it. If it were not for the @ prior7z view of the 
critics—that Pseudo-Solomon cou/d not believe in a Judgment Day 
—this explanation would be at once adopted. If the writer, or inter- 
polator, was later than Ps.-Sol., it is even more likely. Siegfried 
adopts this meaning, citing Matt. 19%, ‘Ye shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’ 


17. Tap, which is probably inserted to cover the interpolation, 
‘refers,’ says Grimm, to xataxpivet. ‘A reason for their condemnation 
is their failure to understand God’s purpose in the early departure 
of the righteous’ ; which does not seem very cogent reasoning. 

copés has the same meaning as dixaos, for the man who has 
copia must of necessity be just, but it adds to our doubts as to v. % 
to find the same person (presumably) described by two different 
epithets in two succeeding verses. 

nopadicaro is better rendered in A.V. ‘set him in safety,’ ‘in Sicher- 
heit gebracht’ (Siegfried), than in R.V., ‘he safely kept him.’ The 
point is the removal to a place of safety. 
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18. They shall see it and account it as naught, 
But the Lord shall laugh them to scorn ; 
And they shall thereafter be for a dishonoured carcase, 
And for a mockery among the dead for ever. 


Grimm quotes Plutarch, Consol. ad Apoll., 6 Beds . . « Mpoopapevos 
Ta péAXovta cupPBicec Oa, mpockdyer Tivas ex TOU Cv awpous. 


18. The rendering of A.V. and XL, ‘They shall see him and despise 
him, is unlikely. The man is gone from their sight: it is the event 
that they contemplate and deride. R.V. is indefinite, ‘They shall 
see and they shall despise.’ , 

Grimm translates ‘despise also’ (citing Ps. 58°, kcal ov, xipue, 
éexyehdon avrovs’ eLovdevaoes mavta Ta 26vn, on the ground that the 
scorn of men is answered by the scorn of God). éxyeAdoeras is also 
used with the accus. in Ps. 24, 373, 

pera Todro must refer to a future beyond the tomb, on account of 
the immediate reference to ‘the dead,’ and not to an immediate 
happening ‘after all this contempt of the righteous’ (Deane). Farrar 
cites the description of the fall of the king of Babylon (Isa. 144°), of 
which one passage in the Hebrew (& is entirely different) corre- 
sponds closely to our own. Cf. v. 9, ‘Thou art cast away from thy 
sepulchre . .. as a carcase trodden under foot.’ On the strength 
of this it is probably right to assume that d@rijoyv means ‘deprived of 
burial.’ Cf. Ps. 797%. 

For eis re etvat cf. Winer (ed. Moulton), p. 229. But with 
regard to mra@pa there should be no difference of opinion. It 
is the later Greek equivalent of mréua vexpov, and occurs in &, 
Ps. 1108 (Engl., ‘he shall fill the places with dead bodies’), Ezek. 6° 
(in some MSS.), as also in Matt. 24% (‘wheresoever the carcase is,’ 
etc.), Matt. 6%, Rev. 118 Yet the feeble translation of #, ‘de- 
cidentes sine honore, apparently with reference to trees, is followed 
by Deane (on the ground that it seems unnatural to speak of all 
the wicked as being a carcase), of course by A Lapide, and by 
many early commentators quoted by Grimm, especially Nannius, 
who paraphrases ‘poma excussa vel ipsa arbor evulsis radicibus 
projecta,’ as in vs. 34, In Ecclus. 348 mréya does mean ‘ruin,’ and 


Gutberlet so translates it S? and S both translate {AX\aaso 
‘a fall, distinctly not ‘a carcase.’ 

For the derision of the dead cf. Ezek. 32 2426, 

The R.V. translates 8” aiévos ‘for ever,’ though in v.2 they 
render ev 7¢ ai@ve ‘throughout all time.’ Its meaning is undoubted in 
Deut. 5°, 12°, not so clear in Isa. 6021; and Farrar considers it as 
‘a phrase which the Jews used to express their vague notions of con- 
tinuous time.’ 
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19. For he shall dash them down, speechless and falling head- 
long 
And shake them from their foundations ; 
To the uttermost shall they be dried up, 
And shall be in torment, 
And their remembrance shall perish. 


19. A worse instance of confusion of thought than is afforded by this 
and the neighbouring verses can hardly be conceived. For Bois’ 
remarks on it cf. Additional Note on 317. Reuss says: ‘The death 
of the wicked does not conduct to life like that of the just. Yet 
there is question of torment awaiting them, and a judgment which 
will cause them to reflect.’ Grimm (p. 64) i is utterly at variance with 
himself : he says ‘the expression éws eoxdrov xepowOnoovra cannot on 
account of the addition ev édvvn érovra: be understood of complete 
destruction of existence, but only as a poetic hyperbole to express 
the loss of true life on the analogy of the New Testament. dadddv- 
oOa and amwdea are opposed to catecba and carnpia.” Compare 
with this his note quoted above on 1", and Reuss on this text. py&ee 
mpnveis is cited by those who translate mr@pa ‘ruin’ of tree or house 
as only appropriate to such things and not to a ‘carcase’; but we are 
accustomed to ‘Wisdom’s’ mixed metaphors. H translates ‘dis- 
rumpet inflatos,’ and according to Margoliouth the Arm. has the 
same. Much ingenuity has been exercised to find out what possible 
reading this represents. Cornely’s conjecture seems the best. He 
thinks the # translator, not understanding mpnveis, connected it 
with mpn@ew, which does exactly correspond to ‘inflare.’ 
pn&er, ‘he shall dash down,’ means apparently in later Greek xara- 
Badeiv (Hesych., Lex, quoted by Grimm), but the passage quoted 
from Dem. 1259, 10 (c. Conon., § 8), has really pa£avres, from paoow, the 
word used in that sense of combatants. pyéer is probably from 
pnooa, which is cited as an Ionicism together with mpyvns, by Winer 
(ed. Moulton), p. 23. This latter word undoubtedly means ‘head- 
long,’ and with the sense we may compare Ezek. 31, ‘I made the 
nations to shake at the sound of his fall, when I cast him down to hell 
with them that descend into the pit.’ So Grimm thinks that the idea 
here is of a headlong descent down a steep into an abyss. S%" has for 
mpnveis, ‘on their faces.’ yeprwOncovra has been neglected by the 
editors. It apparently occurs only once in &&, Prov. 24%, where it is 
used of land, ‘shall be laid waste,’ ‘go to ruin’ (of the sluggard’s 
farm), but it is doubtful if such a term could be applied to persons, 
and the above translation is given as a conjectural one on the analogy 
of Corp. Inscr. (Boeckh), 8801, where it is used of the drying up of a 
brook. It is supported by Gregg, who ingeniously explains ‘the 
parching of a land by the failure of its rivers, and cites Isa. 19°, 
where there is a vivid description of the desolation of Egypt from 
such a cause. Cf. also Ps. 107 **, ‘He turneth rivers into a wilderness, 
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20. In the casting up of their sins they shall come as cowards, 
And their transgressions shall convict them to their face. 


and watersprings into a thirsty ground; a fruitful land into a salt 
desert, for the wickedness of them that dwell therein.’ 3, ‘they 
shall lie waste.’ . 

There follows another mixed metaphor, that of rooting up: but 
the addition of ex Oepediwy turns us aside from the subject of trees, 
and we are apparently dealing with buildings. Yet the expression 
as applied to persons is classical. Grimm is no doubt right in 
explaining ‘that the wicked are by death completely torn away from 
their earthly surroundings, in which they were so happy, and in 
which they in their pride thought themselves so secure.’ ‘Their souls, 
he adds, will not perish (cf. Gfrérer, /’/7/o, ii. 243). Here at least, 
then, he does not believe in ‘annihilation.’ 

In ‘their remembrance shall perish’ we mect with another incon- 
sistency ; for though in v. ! the remembrance of mankind is con- 
sidered a blessing, and to be forgotten is a punishment (Ps. 9°, ‘Their 
very memorial is perished’; 341%, ‘The face of the Lord is against 
them that do evil, to cut off the remembrance of them from the 
earth, cf. Job 1817, Prov. 107), yet to be forgotten is what the 
wicked anticipate, and apparently with contentment, in chap. 2%. 

Classical parallels for this idea of oblivion as a grief are found. 
Grimm quotes Sappho from Plutarch, prae Conjug. c. 48, karOavovoa 
b€ Keivear, od€é Tis pynuoovva oéOev éoera, and Hesiod, Opera et Lies, 
138, Bacay és edpdevra Sépov Kpvepod ’Aidao vevupvo. We may add 
Hor., Od., Iv. ix. 25, ‘Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona multi; sed 
omnes illacrimabiles urgentur ignotique longa nocte.’ 


20. ’EXevoovrae might possibly be translated ‘they shall be proved’ 
cowards ; cf. //, xviii. 180, coi A@By atkey Te véxus Hoxvppévos €rOn, 
where €A6y is little more than ‘become.’ But if the Judgment Day 
really be referred to, ‘they shall appear therc’ is a better rendering. 
Many commentators, with A.V. and iL, take the ‘reckoning up of 
sins’ subjectively : ‘when they come to reckon up their own sins’; 
but this 1s contrary to the whole tenor of the passage, and ‘some- 
thing more seems to be meant than the appearance of the sinner 
before the bar of his own conscience’ (Farrar). One can hardly 
doubt that the émurxomn (318) or €Eeracpcs (4°) is referred to. S" is 
indefinite : ‘in the connection of the counting of sins.’ 

The view that the anticipatory effect of conscience is meant is held 
by Deane, who quotes Jer. 21°, ‘Thine own wickedness shall correct 
thee and thy backslidings shall reprove thee,” and Rom. 21% But 
the latter refers distinctly to ‘the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men.’ Cf. however, for the general idea Luke 19%, 
Matt. 1297. 

For the dramatic idea of the personified sins cf. 1 Tim. 5%, ‘Scme 
men’s sins are open, going before to judgment, and some they follow 
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5. 1. Then shall the righteous man stand forth with great bold- 
ness 
In the face of them that tormented him 
And them that count his labours as naught. 


after’; Gen. 47, ‘Sin coucheth at the door’; Num. 32%, ‘Be sure 
your sin will tind you out’; Ps. rgo!, ‘Evil shall hunt the violent 
man to overthrow him,’ 

The question whether this verse is to be interpreted of the final 
judgment or not is of importance as bearing on the eschatology of 
‘Wisdom. Gregg, who very appositely quotes the & of Hab. 15, 
Were oi earadpornral cat euBAc ure, kat Oavpacate Oavpacta Kai 
adavieenre, remarks that the line is an adaptation of Ps. 37%, and 
accepting either the colourless rendering of Deane above given, or 
the still weaker explanation of Grimm, ‘after the wicked have ceased 
to despise,’ says that ‘the verse evidently points to a retribution 
beginning on earth?’ We may ask whether the wicked are to become 
‘carcases’ and ‘a reproach among the dead for ever’ while still on 
earth, and how they can while still on earth speak of their life and 
death as things past and over (5 7, 

Cornely, who explains % ‘decidentes’ as caused by a mistrans- 
lation of €vorrat eis mreua, as if it meant terunt in casum,’ an idea 
supported by S', which, as already stated, has ‘a fall) and not a 
‘carcase,’ very properly argues that perd rovro means something after 
this life, and that this idea is supported by the promise of the eternal 
punishment of the wicked. 


5. 1. A better example of a fJar?é frfy in criticism can hardly be 
found than the remark of Reuss on this passage. ‘One might conclude 
that this was a representation of the Last Judgment, as the Jewish 
theologians contemporary with our Lord represented it} But as this 
idea does not occur elsewhere, we may be satistied to see here a poetic 
tableau of the late repentance of the sinner’ Similarly Grimm 
speaks of all this as a ‘dramatic representation’ of the conviction of 
the impious and their recognition of God's judgment of them and of 
the righteous. One would have thought that a scene to which a 
writer devoted twenty -Six verses \4 5), coupled with his constant 
references to €mirxom) and tépa diayraurces, might be considered to 
form an integral part of his belief, if he has any at all, It would be 
just as easy to explain away the description of the Judgment in 
Matt. 25 848 as a ‘poetic tableau,’ a ‘dramatic representation’; on 
the erount that nowhere else do we have in the Gospels so full a 
depiction. St. Augustine at least refers the passage to the Judyment. 
e. Gattd., 1. 38, ete. 

Farrar goes a step further than Grimm. For him all this is the 
dramatic illustration of the eternal principle which has found expres- 
sion in so many proverbs : ‘ Magna est veritas et praevalebit.. Grimm 
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2. Seeing, they shall be dismayed with terrible fear, ; 
And shall be astounded at the unexpectedness of his 
deliverance. 


3. They shall say within themselves, changing their view, 
Yea and shall groan for oppression of spirit, 
This was he whom we held for our laughing-stock 
And for a byword of reproach, we fools. 


remarks that ‘rational preachers use the orthodox expectation of a 
visible judgment to clothe and illustrate the idea of future eternal 
reward.’ He is rightly rebuked by Cornely. 

The text needs little comment. smagpnola is well illustrated by 
Prov. 135, doeBijs ais xtvera Kal vy é€er mappnoiay, There is a curious 
change of tense in lines 2 and 3, explained by the fact that 
Odupavrav refers to the actions of the ungodly in past time, dOerowvrwv 
to their habitual contempt for the painful life of the righteous. Cf. 
Enoch 103° sgg., ‘Say not of the just and good whose life is over: 
in the days of their life they plagued themselves with toilsome labour 
and underwent all kinds of hardships. . . . They accomplished and 
attained not the least thing ; they were tormented and destroyed and 
had no hope,’ etc. 

% most inexplicably translates a@erovvray ‘qui abstulerunt labores 


eorum.’ SP ato\/ may mean ‘plunder, or ‘defraud.’ ‘Labours’ is 
not expressed in that version. S$" has also ‘oppress.’ 


2. There is no occasion to supply either ‘him’ or ‘it’ with (Sdvres. 
‘Beholding the scene’ is the meaning. Nor need we add ‘God’s 


salvation’ (R.V.) ; if anything is supplied it should be (with G&&) adrod. 
The revisers apparently considered that cwrnpia could not mean ‘the 
rescue of a man’ (for many examples of which cf. Liddell and Scott 
s.v.). ‘God’s salvation’ would be the more unclassical of the two 
renderings. 

The word rapddogov (ris cwrnpias) betrayed the A.V. into unusual 
and unneeded prolixity, ‘his salvation, so far beyond all that they 
looked for.’ Deane suggests a rather curious rendering, ‘the 
unlooked-for allotment of happiness.’ 

For mapddofov we have again a strange word, ‘subitatio, in D. 
If it be true that that version was of African origin (cf. Introduction 
on the Versions), we have an explanation of the use of many such 
words as this, which occur elsewhere only in the African writers. 
There is, however, an explanation of this to be found in the fact that 
practically all the Latin writers whose works we possess, of the period 
to which we attribute the Old Latin, were African. 

It must be remembered that Jerome did not revise the translation 
of Wisdom. It is much older than his time. 


3. €v €avrois may, as in 2}, be either ‘one with another’ or ‘in them- 
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4. We accounted his life madness, 
And his end unhonoured. 


5. How was he reckoned among the sons of God 
And his portion is among the saints ! 


selves.’ The point isunimportant. Toattach any theological import- 
ance to peravoodytes as denoting the possibility of repentance beyond 
the grave would of course be absurd, and we need not do so; for 
peravoouvtes probably has its original meaning of a change of opinion. 
It is true, however, that Athan., Sev. Mag. de Fide, 28 (quoted by 
Deane), who applies the whole passage to the judgment of Christ, 
uses perapeAduevoe (the word used of Judas in Matt. 273) dvmep ev 
TH Kploet 6p@vtTes Kpivovra (avTas Kal vexpods . . . perapeddpevor 
€povow, otros nv ov €oxouev Tore eis yéXwra. SF has also ‘repenting.’ 

oTevoywpia mvevparos seems to have also a physical significance. 
% ‘prae angustia spiritus, they are ‘choked’ with confusion; they 
cannot speak ; they can only groan. It is characteristic of ‘Wisdom’ 
that they speak all the same. The best illustration of the bodily 
meaning is in 4 Macc. 111, 16 rvetpa orevoywpovpevos Kai Td copa 
dyyépevos, which Deissmann translates ‘with breath oppressed and 
body suffocating.’ In the New Testament it seems to be invariably 
coupled with @Aiys, and therefore to have lost the physical meaning : 
Rom. 2%, 8%, 2 Cor. 64 

For eis mapaBodijy dvedicpod % has ‘in similitudinem improperii,’ 
which is simply a mistranslation. No ‘parable’ is meant, but a 
“byword.” Ps. 441%, @Oou jas eis mapaBodny év tots COveot. Cf. 68 ™. 
Jer. 249, grovrar eis dveStopor Kal eis mapaBodny. Cf. 2 Chron. 7 
Tobit 3 4, mapaBorr dveSiopod. For mapaBodyj meaning a ‘proverb,’ 
see Luke 4%, epeiré poe thy mapaBodny ravrnv "larpé, Oepamevooy 
cweavTov. 


ol dppoves seems properly joined by Swete to the end of this verse. 
Siegfried follows him. 


4. The charge of ‘madness’ is brought against Christ himself, 
Mark 3%, &&A@ov xparjoa atrov, gdeyov yap dre e&éorn. John 
7%, amexpiOn 6 dxdos Aaucvioy eyes, cf 8457, 10%; 1 Cor. 4%, 
qpets popot dia xpisrov. The word paivopa itself is only used in 
Acts 26 *4 (Agrippa’s scoff at St. Paul). 

Deane quotes (as does Hooker, «cl. Pol. Pref., ii. 14) Merc. 
Trism., ad Aesculap., xv. 43, of €v yvace: bvres ovre Tois modXois 
dpécxovat, otte of moAXol avrois, peunvévar Sé Soxodor kal yeAwra 
é6pAtoKavovat. 


5. The sons of God are by some taken to mean ‘the angels,’ as in 
Job 1%, 21, and the well-known passage 387, ‘All the sons of God 
shouted for joy.’ (@& translates ‘angels’ in all cases.) Cf. Enoch 
104 4, ‘Ye (the righteous) shall have great joy like the angels of 
heaven.’ But in Hos. 119 ‘the sons of the living God’ are the re- 
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6. We then erred from the path of truth, 
And the light of righteousness shone not upon us, 
Yea and the sun rose not for us. 


pentant folk of Israel, and the meaning here may be ‘saints’ generally. 
In Wisd. 1813 a rather different meaning is evident. ‘They con- 
fessed the people to be God’s sons,’ z.e. the chosen people of God on 
earth. Cf. notes ad loc. ' ‘ 

kAjpov is most indefinite. It may mean ‘lot,’ ‘portion,’ ‘inherit- 
ance.’ In 3/4 it means the inheritance of the eunuch hereafter ; 
and so in Col. 1}, eis tH» pepida rou KAnpov Toy dyiwv évT@ hati. A 
curious parallel is afforded by Acts 2618, rot AaBeiv airods apeow 
dpapti@v kal KAnpov év Trois nyacpévos miorer TH eis ewe. Cf. Dan. 
1218, dvaornon eis Tov KAnpdv cov eis guvTédAeLav Nuepov, where &, how- 
ever, has éml ry dd&av cov. 


6.”Apa is common enough in New Testament Greek at the beginning 
of a sentence, though not in the classical writers. But it may be well 
conceded that what goes before—surprise at the good fortune of 
the righteous—takes the place of the protasis of a sentence: dpa 
is thus conclusive: ‘so then after all it is we who were wrong.” 4% 
‘ergo.’ R.V. ‘verily’ is both meaningless and incorrect. 

‘The path of truth’ is a natural metaphor ; ‘the way which corre- 
sponds to true religion,’ and, in the Jew’s eyes, to all ceremonial 
observance. The exact phrase is found in 2 Pet. 2%, 80 ods 4 6dds THs 
aAnOcias BracdnunOncera. For its opposite cf. 12%4, ddos mdavns. 
‘The way,’ with Christian writers, had a technical sense, ‘the 
religion, as the latter phrase was used among the Huguenots of 
France. Cf. Acts 92 

‘The light of righteousness’ is another natural similitude. Cf. 
2 Sam. 2279, od 6 Avxvos pov, vp. John 12%, wepumareire ds 7d 
has exere. 2 Cor. 4% 

The sun (of righteousness) has the same meaning, rijs S:xacoodvns 
being actually supplied by one version of % Armenian (?) and Compl. 
which A.V. of course follows. The words are apparently a reminiscence 
of Mal. 4%, dvaredet byiv . . . dtos Sexacootvns, but here they seem 
to be an interpolation. A few MSS. have them. The expression 
“sun of righteousness’ has often been supposed to refer propheti- 
cally to Christ. 

The dogmatic meaning of the passage, if it has any, is most 
obscure. Had the words been put into the mouth of heathen they 
would have been intelligible ; but these are Jews, who had enjoyed 
all the advantages of the Jewish education and the covenanted 
mercies of God. The text can only mean that they had not been 
prepared to receive or assimilate such education, being blinded by 
sensual pleasure. Cf. Isa. 26", ‘Lord, Thy hand is lifted up, yet 
they see not, etc. St. Aug., Serz., ccxcii. 4, ‘Illis non est ortus Christus, 
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7. We were surfeited with the ways of lawlessness and de- 
struction, 
Yea and traversed pathless deserts, 
But the way of the Lord we knew not. 


8. What profited us our overweening pride? 
What did riches with boasting help us ? 


a quibus non est agnitus Christus,’ which may well be paraphrased. 
‘Our wilful ignorance was a darkness, upon which the sun has 
not risen.’ 


7. The difficulty in line 1 is caused chiefly by the order of the words, 
rather than by the mixture of metaphor. dvopias éverAnoOnpev 
certainly looks as if it meant ‘we were surfeited with lawlessness,’ and 
as if rpi@ors had been an afterthought. But there is no variation in the 
MSS., and it is better to translate the text as it stands than either 
to accept conjectures like évewAéx@nuev or everAdyyOnuev (from 
éumddtecOa, to wander about), or to suppose a mixture of construc- 
tions, dvopias éverAnoOnpev and éverropevOnuer TpiBas amwdetas (though 
the latter is possible). The matter 1s complicated by the # reading 
‘lassati sumus.’ Bretschneider (D7ss., i. p. 32), adhering to his idea 


of a Hebrew original, supposes a misreading of medna ‘we were 
filled,’ for yd ‘we were wearied.’ The A.V. virtually follows XL. 


Cf. Isa. 57 }°, ‘Thou art wearied in the greatness of thy way.’ 

But accepting the usual reading, we must construe éverAnoOnpuev 
with rpiBos and not with dvouias as Grimm, who translates rpiBos 
separately ‘on paths,’ which is not classical Greek, and hardly 
Hellenistic. Cf. Winer (ed. Moulton), p. 274. For the ‘way of 
destruction’ cf. Matt. 733, edpixywpos 4 650s 9 dmayouca els TH 
ama@)evav. ‘ 

The idea in ‘pathless deserts’ is that of Isa. 53% ‘All we like 
sheep have gone astray ; we have turned every one to his own way.’ 
épnwou GBaror is used in a rather different sense in Jer. 121° of fertile 
land converted into a desert. %#£ has ‘vias difficiles, for which no 
real explanation is forthcoming. 

‘We knew not’ really bears the sense of ‘we ignored,’ for the 
same remarks apply here as in v°. 


8. ddafdvera is glorification of oneself; trepndavia contempt for 
others. The latter substantive is only found once in the New Testa- 
ment (Mark 7 7"), but the corresponding adjective five times. In the 
Apocrypha its worst sense is given by its application to the people 
of Sodom. Ecclus. 16° and 3 Macc. 2% 

% ‘divitiarum jactantia’ gives the sense but not the translation of 
mAovtos per’ adafoveras. X° has ‘inhabitation of pride,’ using the 
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g. All those things are passed away as a shadow, 
Yea like a message that hurrieth by: 


1o. As a ship that passeth through the billowy waves, 
Of which having passed it is not possible to find a trace, 
Nor the track of her keel in the waves: 


same word for ddatévera as for brepnpavia. It is impossible to con- 
jecture what the translator may have read. 

For ovpBdddopa, ‘to assist,’ many classical examples can be 
adduced, and from the New Testament, Acts 18”, 6s mapayevduevos 
aguveBddeTo TOAD Tols mEemioTEVKOCLY. 


g. The meaning of dyyedia is ambiguous, as is the Latin ‘nuntius’ 
and the English (A.V.) ‘post. The rendering ‘message’ preserves 
this indefiniteness, but it is highly probable that the abstract is used 
for the concrete, and that ‘messenger’ is meant. Cf. Job 9%, ‘My 
days are swifter than a post.’ Such concrete use is said to be 
unprecedented, but anything is better than to translate with Grimm 
and Siegfried, ‘a rumour that hurrieth past.’ The image of ‘Fama 
volans’ in Virg., Aez., iv. 172, is very well as a piece of rhetorical 
personification, but the notion of a single rumour ‘hurrying past’ is 
grotesque. So, however, S° 3? have ‘a message of a runner.’ 


10. For ‘it is not possible to find’ (ox gorw etpeiv) R.V. and A.V. 
alike translate ‘is not to be found,’ ‘cannot be found, and Grimm 
supports this, remarking that the German idiom is the same. In 
line 2 the rendering is possible, but the accusative drpamév in line 3 
makes it absolutely ungrammatical.. % translates correctly, ‘non est 
invenire vestigium,’ and Deane and Siegfried also give the accurate 
construction. It is possible that js d:a8aons may be a genitive 
absolute, and A.V. seems to take it so, rendering ‘which when it is 
gone by.’ 

Tpomeos is the epic form of the genitive. ‘Wisdom’ is eclectic in his 
Greek, as were the New Testament writers, cf. Winer (Moulton), pp. 
22-24. One or two MSS. give the Attic form rpoméws and the Compl. 
mopetas, which for once the A.V. does not follow. > and S? both 
have ‘path, not understanding the word. 

The metaphor of the ship may be derived from Prov. 301", where 
one of the four ‘wonderful things’ is ‘the way of a ship in the midst 
of the sea.’ Grimm notes the fondness of Hellenistic writers for 
metaphors taken from those nautical matters with which the older 
Jews were so little acquainted. He cites 141 sgg.; Prov. 23%, ‘He 
that lieth on the top of a mast’; Ecclus. 36? (337), 4324; Enoch tor # 
sgq.; but omits James 34, ‘Behold, the ships also, though they are 
so great ... are yet turned about by a very small rudder.’ 
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11. Or as of a bird that flieth through the air 
No token of passage is found ; 
But the light wind being whipped by the beating of her 
Pinions, 
And divided by the force of her rushing, 
Was traversed as her wings moved, 
And thereafter was found no sign of her going in it ; 


11. Here both R.V. and A.V. translate as a genitive absolute dpvéou 
dtimrdvros (Swete), but others read diamrdvros. The variation was 
known to A.V, But the existence of duamravros is questioned, the verb 
being Svimraya. This, however, renders the reading ‘difficilior,’ and 
therefore ‘potior.” ’s rendering is in defiance ofall grammar, ‘nullum 
invenitur argumentum itineris (which is good) sed tantum sonitus 
alarum verberans levem ventum et scindens per vim itineris aerem.’ 
paotiCopévoy and oxCouevoy are taken as actives, and mvedpa Kovdoy 
as an accusative. Of ‘aerem’ no trace is to be found in the Greek. 

The aorists are not to be taken as presents (R.V.) to which evpic- 
kera: seems to point, but represent often-recurring events, of which 
one concrete example (in the past) is taken. So James 11, dvérethev 
6 Fdos ctv TH Katiowu Kal eEnpavev tov xdprov. (Cf, however, & of | 
Isa. 407.) Deane thinks they represent the rapidity of the actions 
described, but the common idea of the ‘gnomic’ aorist will meet 
the case. 

Grimm points out that we have here a very apt metaphor, the life 
of the wicked having been accompanied with noise and tumult 
(dyepwxia, 2°) while they were alive: and Farrar is wrong in saying 
that the whole gist of the comparison lies in the first line. It is this 
only which is illustrated by Virg., Georg., i. 409, ‘illa levem fugiens 
raptim secat aethera pennis.’ The point is in the utter disappearance 
of all token of a course which made a noise, cf. Virg., Aen, v. 
Page 


(Columba) fertur in arva volans, plausumque exterrita pennis 
Dat tecto ingentem ; mox aere lapsa quieto 
Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas.’ 


So Shelley, Prom. Unbound, Act i., ‘On swift still wings glide down 
the atmosphere.’ 
For paoriénevor the Armenian (Margoliouth, of. czz., p. 84) has ‘tear- 


ing’ (? torn), and S? uses 13 (to ‘tear’) twice, as equivalent both to 


pacrifdpevoy and to oxiCouevov Bia poifov. S" translates ‘blowing of a 
storm,’ and renders (rvevpua) xovdor, ‘swift.’ 

Zéckler ad Joc. compares not ineptly the famous story in Bede of 
the flight of the bird through the king’s banqueting-hall from door to 
door, and the apologue of human life founded thereon. 
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12. Or as when an arrow is shot at a mark, ; ; 
The air being cleft immediately returned into itself again, 
So that its path is not to be recognised. 


13. So also we being born ceased to be, 
Yea, and had no token of virtue to show, 
But in our wickedness were quite consumed. 


12. Here there is no ambiguity about the genitive absolute. The 
difficulty is with dvedvOn, for which various substitutes are suggested, 
e.g. dvedndvbe (which is attractive), dvjdvOe, and even dvexdeiodn, in 
accordance with & ‘in se reclusus est.’ But there is no serious varia- 
tion in the MSS. Shas ‘forthwith the air is in its place,’ ze. of 
the bird’s flight. 

dvedv6n is variously explained. Siegfried renders ‘dissolved into 
itself) Bissell ‘resolved,’ R.V. ‘closeth up again,’ which is too in- 
definite. It is best, with Deane, to take it ‘returns to itself.’ Pseudo- 
Solomon knows that dvadvew means (21) ‘to return’ in the concrete. 
He here uses it, quite illegitimately, and in the passive, in a semi- 
abstract sense. It is always necessary to keep in mind the limita- 
tions of his knowledge of Greek. 

With ayvojnoa Grimm would supply rvd, which seems unnecessary ; 
the usage seems like that of os eixaoa, an active for a passive, which 
Grimm himself suggests in v.!° (cf. note). If, however, ws is for 
Sore, a subject must be supplied. 

With regard to the construction of the whole prolonged clause 
vv. 1°13 the first three form a protasis, the latter, as ovrws at the 


beginning of it shows, the apodosis. Possibly v. ° is included in the 
protasis. 


13. A.V. following the Complutensian éeAelqopey for éEeAlropev 
rendered ‘began to draw to our end.’ But this is not necessary. 
The expression is very graphic. ‘No sooner were we born than we 
died, our life in between was not worth calling one; not only was it 
as futile and traceless as the three preceding verses have shown, but 
it had no token of virtue in it. We wasted it all in frivolous wicked- 
ness,’ or as ‘Wisdom’ puts it, ‘we were wasted.’ 

It is possible that in dperns onpetov oddev ~ryouev Setéa there is a 
tragic antithesis to the words of chap. 2, cvpBora edppooivns xarani- 
mopev ; but see the notes there. 

Grimm’s translation of the third line is remarkable, ‘in the midst 
of our wickedness we were snatched away,’ for caraSaravdw can 
surely never be used except of a slow and lasting process. For the 
general sense cf. Ps. 78%, ‘Their years did he consume away in 
vanity.” Q& e&édurov ev paratdryri ai jpépae adtaov. 

At the end of the verse #1 adds, ‘Talia dixerunt in inferno hi qui 
peccaverunt,’ for which there is no external support whatever, and 
which seems obviously a marginal note that has crept into the text. 
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14. For the hope of the impious man is as chaff borne away by 
the wind, 
Yea, as thin rime that is chased away by a storm, 
And as smoke by the wind was it scattered, 
And as the remembrance of a guest that tarried but a day 
it passed. 


Farrar for some reason separates ‘in inferno’ as ‘unauthorised’ from 
the rest of the sentence. 

Reuss’ terse French excellently expresses the sense of the passage, 
‘La vie du méchant semble n’avoir que deux moments; celui de 
la naissance et celui de la mort; dans le trajet il n’y a rien qui 
vaille. Le méchant est consumé dans sa méchanceté. Il y est 
comme absorbé ; il s’y fond; il n’est rien hors de 1a.’ 


14. Some critics, as Siegfried, would make this verse a part of the 
speech of the sinners, but this is unlikely. They could hardly be 
supposed to speak of themselves as ‘impious.’ 

It is difficult to discover what authority the ‘received’ reading 
xovs in line 1 possesses. Yet the A.V. follows it; ‘like dust that is 
blown away by the wind,’ and so 3°. 

xvois, ‘chaff, ‘down,’ A.V. marg. ‘thistledown,’ & ‘lanugo,’ is the 
more difficult reading; the word is often confused with yovs. 
(Trommius cites the Greek of Ps. 75 174%, 21168, etc.) It occurs 
repeatedly in G&, Ps. 14, 6 yvots dv éxpimre: 6 dvepos ; 35°, aoel xvovs 
kata mpdcwmov avépov ; Isa. 173, moppw avrov diwkerar ws xvoov dxvpou 
Atku@vrav arévavte avéuov, 295; Hos. 13% These passages seem 
to establish xvots as the true reading. 

maxyyn (rime) presents a fresh difficulty. Hoar-frost is not ‘chased 
away bya storm.’ dyvn, ‘foam,’ which is not much more appropriate, 
isread bya few MSS. SF, &] also have ‘foam.’ Arab. ‘husk’ S® 
has here ‘dust,’ but evidently read for xamvdés, dpayyy (spider’s web), 
which appears in some MSS. for mdayvn. This reading is not to be 
despised. It occurs in good MSS., and in & of Job 8 !* (doixyros adrot 
gorau 6 otkos, dpaxvn 6€ adrod dmwoBnoera 7 oKnvy) we find it in the 
verse immediately succeeding ‘the hope of the ungodly shall perish.’ 
Gregg quotes to support it & of Job 27 and of Ps. 909, and Sura 
29 * of the Koran ; ‘The likeness of those who take to themselves 
patrons besides God is as the likeness of the spider who taketh to 
herself a house; and verily the frailest of houses is the spider’s 
house.’ It is possible that some copyist in the earliest times did not 
know that dpdyvy might mean a spiders web as well as a spider, 
and so altered it into rdxvn or dyvyn. It is remarkable to find Farrar, 
who in his Introduction is never tired of praising Pseudo-Solomon 
as a master of Greek, here admitting the truth—that he is dealing 
with a foreign and imperfectly known language. 

xamvds is plain enough, but the A.V. margin suggests ‘chaff, 


L 
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15. But the righteous live for ever, 
And their reward is in the Lord, ; 
Yea, and the care of them with the most High. 


16. Therefore shall they receive the kingdom of splendour, 
And the diadem of beauty from the Lord’s hand ; 
For with his right hand shall he cover them, 
And with his arm shall he shield them. 


apparently with reference to Hos. 133, where chaff and smoke are 
connected. : 

katadurns (a guest at an inn) and povojpepos are both rare. The 
latter occurs only in the Batracho-myomachia, and there in a different 
sense, ‘finished in a day.’ ‘Wisdom’ probably misunderstood it. 
Cf. Omar Khayyam’s 


Life is a tent wherein one night doth rest 
A sultan to the realms of death addrest. 
The sultan rises, and the dark Ferradsh 
Strikes, and prepares it for another guest. 


15. If (@ou be taken in the sense merely of ‘continued existence,’ it 
would seem to imply the annihilation of the unrighteous ; but Grimm, 
who insists upon the latter doctrine, insists also here on the meaning 
‘blest existence.’ Indeed he could not do otherwise in the face of 
John 6%, 6 tpayev pe xaxeivos (noe OV’ éué; 1 John 4°, rov vidy 

. aréoradkey 6 Beds eis Tov Kdopov iva Cyowpev i’ adrot. S and S? 
have both ‘shall live, and Arab. also, % ‘in perpetuum vivent.’ Bret- 
schneider thinks 7Awny, ‘care,’ is a misreading for maw, ‘rest.’ 
But this fem. form never occurs, nor is the masc. 479 the word 
which would be used in such a sense. 

eis aiava here must be translated ‘for ever’ (cf. notes on 42), as in 
1 John 217, 6 wordy 7d OéAnpa Tod Geod péver els Tov aidva; Ecclus. 41}, 
dyabév dvopa eis aidva Scapevet. 

Not much is to be gained by discussing the precise force of év 
xupio. For the varieties of meaning of which it is capable, cf. Winer 
(ed. Moulton), p. 486. That it means ‘with the Lord’ is not, as 
Deane says, more likely because of the next line: rather the con- 
trary. Grimm’s rendering is peculiar, ‘their reward consists in 
the possession of the Lord.’ 


16. A curious variant occurs in the Arm. (Margoliouth, of. c7z, p. 285) 
and Coptic, tot Baowelov thy evrpemeiav for ‘the kingdom of 
splendour.” Margoliouth thinks a Hebrew original nays ayy, ‘a 
royal crown,’ is indicated. ‘Kingdom of splendour,’ “diadem of 
beauty, might well be considered Hebraisms, but whether from 
such influence or not, ‘genitives of quality’ are frequent in New 
Testament Greek, cf. Winer (ed. Moulton), pp. 40, 297. 
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17. He shall take his jealousy as complete armour, 
And make all creation his weapons for the repulse of his 
foes. 


Bagitevov is variously translated ‘crown’ (unlikely considering the 
next line) and ‘palace.’ But as in 14, ‘kingdom’ seems the right 
rendering, ‘regnum decoris’ , ‘a fair kingdom’ 3°. 

A.dénya is the oriental form of crown, ‘a band of purple silk sewn 
with pearls’ (Farrar). Such a reward, as Deane remarks, shows a 
distinct advance on the carnal Jewish views of the reward of the 
righteous, with its ‘feast on Leviathan’ and the like. 

For trepao mei cf. Ps. 18%, where & has for ‘shield’ trepaomiorns. 


Ss |pteos which appears to refer more to a helmet than a shield. 


Cf. S? of Ephes. 6", which has |23a109 for ‘a helmet. 

The critics as usual take immense trouble to prove that whatever 
else is referred to here, it cannot be the Final Judgment. Grimm 
summarises the opinions of his predecessors (1) that the whole is 
merely figurative (cf. notes on v. !); (2) that the picture is ‘mytho- 
logical-eschatological’—a fanciful representation of the prophesied 
rule of God on earth—the ‘ Day of the Lord,’ to use the indefinite term 
so often used by the prophets ; (3) that a real Messianic rule (with- 
out a Messiah) is meant, in which God is to crush all his enemies on 
earth and reward the saints. To the last of these opinions Grimm 
adheres, chiefly on account of the expression (v. 74) épnuooe .. . 
Opovous duvacr@y, which he thinks must refer to an earthly happen- 
ing—a concrete victory. Reuss also thinks that an earthly victory is 
meant, but he founds his opinion on the idea that the theory of a 
‘jugement d’outre-tombe’ was still in process of formation; which 
is hardly true of the time of Caligula. 


17. For the correspondence between this passage (!77°) and Eph. 
61147 (and their divergences) cf. the full discussion in Additional Note 
C. It may suffice to say that both passages appear to have been 
independently inspired by Isa. 591’. The same may be said of 
1 Thess. 5*%. The idea of God as a ‘man of war’ is common enough. 
Cf. Exod. 15%, etc. 

‘Jealousy’ for ¢jAos is an inadequate word ; the meaning is God’s 
zeal for the interests of His people as against apostolic and heathen 
adversaries ; but ‘zeal’ is by usage employed only of men, and there- 
fore cannot be here used. 

émAomouoe Seems to be a word of the writer’s own invention, and 
an incorrect one; for on the analogy of émAozrouws (Pollux) it should 
mean ‘be a maker of arms.’ An old rendering, which is adopted by 
Siegfried, was ‘shall arm his creation,’ which would be éAi¢ew. 
Similarly Zenner: ‘shall call to arms.’ The meaning is plain, and is 
illustrated to satiety in the last few chapters. The very insects 
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18. He shall clothe himself with righteousness as a breastplate, 
And put on as a helmet judgment undissembled. 


19. He shall take holiness for an invincible shield, 
zo. And sharpen his stern anger into a sword, 
And with him the world shall fight it out against the 
madmen. 


which they are supposed to have worshipped are turned as weapons 
against the Egyptians. So also the elements are employed (v. ”, 
16 1623) But the idea is much older; Judg. 5”, ‘The stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera.’ That ‘Wisdom’ had any idea of the 
philosophical truth that nature does avenge the violation of God’s 
laws is of course out of the question, though common experience 
might have taught him it. The passages quoted by Grimm in 
illustration are repeated by Farrar, and the salient points alone are 
given here. They are Philo, [7a Mosts, i. $17, ra orotyeia rou 
través, yj Kal Vowp Kai wip, éemitiMevTat, SuxatmoavTos Oeov tTHy aceBav 
xopav POapnva, cf. the devastation of the hornet,'Ex. 23 78 (@&), etc., and 
12° below. So Josephus, Azz, II. xill. 4, rovros (the provokers of 
God) otre yy, otre anp pidos; Clem. Fomizl., xi. 10, od« avrod (rot 
Get) abréxetpos Guuvopévov, GAAG mdaons THS KTivews Emi TOUT@ dyavak- 
Tovons Kai vorxas éreSepxopévns, and a fine sentence in the 
Clementine Aecognitions, v. 27, ‘Festinat creatura in impios movere 
vindictam.’ Cf. also Ecclus. 395%! (where the Hebrew original is 
now available). The idea is there worked out that for the wicked 
even good things turn to evil—with many examples. 


18. Righteousness as the breastplate appears also in Eph. 64, but 
in a different sense. Here it is the perfect justice of God: there 
it means the observance of God’s laws by the Christian. 

‘Judgment undissembled’ is administration of straightforward 
justice, where there is no question of the judge presenting a stern 
front to a prisoner whom he secretly means to favour. So in 1838, 
avuréxptros émitayn Means ‘a command which is meant,’ not a mere 
show of orders which are not expected to be obeyed. A.V. ‘true 
judgment’ (@ ‘certum judicium’) is quite inadequate. S$? ‘without 
falsehood.’ S° employs the usual Syriac phrase, ‘not accepting 
persons.’ 


19, 20. For éournra & gives ‘aequitatem,’ and the A.V. marg. ‘equity.’ 
Justice has been already mentioned in v. !‘, and it is not the mean- 
ing of dovernra, which denotes the absolute impeccability of God, 
rendering all argument against his decisions useless. The word is 
used of him in Deut. 324, Rev. 154, ddgace rd dvoud cov, bre pdvos 
Gowos, 165, Aixauos et, 6 Sv Kal 6 Av, 6 dotos. 

éovdrns when used of man means piety towards God, but also 
includes the meaning in general of saintly and (so far as possible) 
impeccable life. 
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2t. There shall go forth the well-aimed shafts of his lightnings, 
And as from a well-curved bow of clouds shall leap to the 
mark, 


22. And from a sling shall hailstones full of wrath be cast ; 
The water of the sea shall rage against them, 
Yea and the rivers inexorably drown them ; 


amédropos is inadequately rendered by & ‘duram,’ A.V. ‘severe,’ or 
indeed by any English word in use. The idea is that of an abrupt 
ending, as of a cliff ending in a precipice. The Latin ‘abscisus’ 
quoted by Grimm from Valer. Max. fairly represents it, and the 
adverb dmorduws in v. ® illustrates its force. S$, keeping closely 
to the Greek, renders dmdroyos ‘cutting, but in v. “ dzordpes, 
‘suddenly.’ 

popdatay is translated by % ‘lanceam,’ an unusual meaning. The 
like expression occurs in Rev. 21%, rodeunow per’ a’taey év Th pomaia 
Tod aropards pov. S&S? has ‘marvellously shall he sharpen the lance 
of his anger.’ 

In the last line we have the same idea as in v. 1”, where see the 
notes. But wapappoves seems a much stronger word than adpoves, and 
seems to denote positive lunacy on the part of God’s opponents. For 
the word cf. Plutarch, Pomp., 72, rapappev kai maparAngé tyv diavoray. 


21. The comparison of lightnings to God’s arrows is fairly common, 
as in 2 Sam. 22, which corresponds to Ps. 18}, eEaméorethev Bédn kai 
éoxdpricey avrovs kal datparas émAnbuvey Kai cuverapakev adrovs, nearly 
repeated in Ps. 144% Cf. also Habak. 31, els gas Bodibdes cov 
mopevouvTa, eis Péyyos datpamns émAwv cov; 2 Esdr. 161%, ‘sagittae 
ejus acutae quae ab ipso mittuntur,’ etc. 

etxuxdos is of course ‘well bent, ‘tightly stretched, but the con- 
struction of rév vey is rather doubtful. A.V. has ‘from the clouds 
as from a well-bent bow, shall they fly to the mark.’ But the allusion 
seems to be to the rainbow. The token of forgiveness (Gen. 9) is 
now turned into a weapon of destruction ; or, as Deane rather fanci- 
fully puts it, ‘the sign of mercy is turned away from the earth ; this, 
the engine of wrath, is aimed at the earth.’ 

H’s rendering, ‘tanquam a bene curvato arcu nubium extermina- 
buntur et ad certum locum insilient,’ is correct except for the unex- 
plained introduction of ‘exterminabuntur.’ Possibly Reusch is right 
when he thinks that we have in the word an alternative (and 
incorrect) translation of ért oxdmov ddovvra, which might be rendered 
‘ad terminum mittentur.’ 


22. This is nearly the rendering of A.V. and R.V. The latter has 
‘an engine of war’ instead of ‘a sling.’ The only difficulty is the 
omission of ws before é« werpoodov, which seems awkward. But if 
the word be really a noun, the English ‘stone-bow,’ the boy’s 
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23. A breath of power shall rise up against them, 
And like a storm shall winnow them away ; 
Yea, lawlessness shall lay waste the whole earth, 
And ill-dealing overthrow the thrones of potentates. 


6. 1. Hear now, ye kings, and understand ; 
Learn, ye judges of the ends of the earth ; 


‘catapult’ of to-day, is an excellent rendering. Cf. Shakesp., 7° welfth 
Night, u. v. 49, ‘O for a stone-bow to hit him in the eye.” Both the 
substantive and the adjective are classical (Lidd. and Sc.), and a 
plural werpofdda is also found in Josephus. 

Alternative renderings are (1) & ‘a petrosa ira plenae mittentur 
grandines,’ where ‘plenae’ seems otiose and poor, and ‘ stone-casting 
wrath’ somewhat grotesque. Nevertheless it is the reading of S". 
What S? read it is hard to conjecture, but $' has undoubtedly ‘stone- 
casting wrath.’ 

(2) ‘From the sling of his anger’ (Grimm) translating mAnpecs, 
‘dense’ or ‘thickly.’ The passage which he adduces, however, from 
Josh. 101! (Ge) kidpios emeppuper avtois AOovs yaddns €k Tot ovpayod, 
does not seem to favour this more than the other versions. 

ovykdvoovow, ‘shall wash over them,’ ‘drown them all together.’ 
The passive only is classical, and means ‘to be washed over by 
waves. But Grimm following &% ‘concurrent’ renders ‘shall unite,’ 
‘dash together’ (for their destruction). The idea no doubt answers 
well to the description in Exod. 14 °°. With the ordinary interpreta- 
tion cf. Judg. 5 #1, ‘The river of Kishon swept them away.’ 


23. mvedpa Suvdpews, ‘a wind of might, A.V., might stand were it not 
for the following line. To say that a wind shall winnow them like a 
storm is meaningless ; and, moreover, there is an exact parallel in 
11, AixunOevres Ud mvevpatos Suvdpeds cov ; cf. 2 Thess. 25, 6 dvopos, 
by 6 KUptos dvehet TO mvevpate TOU OTOpaTos avTod. 

cai in line 3 is certainly ‘yea’: the destruction depicted is the 
result of the action of ‘dynasts,’ who by their xaxorpayia have brought 
down God’s vengeance. It must be allowed, however, that xaxompayia 
in the sense of ill-doing is exceedingly rare. It seems only to occur 
in Jos., d7¢, I. v. 4, and there means ‘misdeed.’ Yet it can hardly 
have the meaning of ‘misfortune’ here. S, ‘badness of practice.’ 

There is no reason why we should not interpret dvvacrai (making 
allowance for the exaggerated language of ‘ Wisdom’) as the apostate 
Jewish officials of chap. 1. Grimm thinks the heathen must be in- 
cluded, and henceforward no doubt this is true. But up to this point 
there is nothing that need necessarily refer to pagan rulers. Just 
as he transferred his attention in chap. 2 from the oppressive 


governors to the ‘grex Epicuri,’ so here he neglects both and launches 
out into wider admonitions. 


6. 1. & prefaces this chapter by the sentence ‘ Melior est sapientia 
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2. Give ear, ye that are rulers of the people, 
And that make your boast of the multitude of nations. 


3. For from the Lord was your rule granted to you, 
And your sovereignty from the most High, 
Who shall examine your works and hold scrutiny of your 
counsels. 


quam vires, et vir prudens quam fortis,’ apparently a compound of two 
passages: Eccles. 91%, dya6) copia imep divauw, and Prov. 245, 
kpeicowy odgos icxupod. 

It may be that the writer already assumes the personality of 
Solomon, which is emphasised in 7° (cf. Introd. ‘On the Unity of the 
Book’), and this is borne out by the similar apostrophe in the Psalms 
of Solomon, 2 °° (Fritzsche) cai viv Were of peyioraves tis yas TO Kpipa 
kuptov dre peyas Bacireds Kai Sixalws Kpivev tiv ba’ ovpavev. But the 
writer's own personality appears also as in 11. The Jewish apostates 
now high in power are addressed, and herein lies the connection with 
the last verse of chapter 5. It is possible that ‘judges of the ends 
of the earth’ refers even to the emperor. 

mépara yns is used in Hom., Od, iv. 563, literally for the ends of 
the earth: és "HAvowv wediov kal meipata yains. But elsewhere it 
means, as here, simply distant parts. In Thuc.1. 68 the Persian comes 
to the Peloponnese, ék meparoy ys. In Ps. 25> the phrase is 
equivalent to ¢@vn in the preceding line. In 218 it means simply 
‘distant nations,’ and so in Matt. 12‘, where the Queen of 
Sheba 7\ev €x radv wepdray ys dxovoa THY copiayv Sadopavos. The 
allusion here may very well be to distant Rome. Zeller referred it 
to the events of the second triumvirate, but there is nothing to confirm 
this, or to fix the date of the book at such a period. 


2. dxdots eOvdv is a poor expression, ‘mobs of nations.’ Pseudo- 
Solomon has used the proper word r)760s already, and his vocabulary 
is too limited to allow him to select a better synonym. yeyavpapevor 
is, according to Margoliouth (of. cz¢., p. 272), a mistranslation of an 
Aramaic word which means both to ‘boast’ and to ‘rule over.’ If it 
means the latter, the sense is singularly weak. 

éyAos seems never to be used save in a disparaging sense. So 
Zenner, apparently following i, ‘qui placetis vobis in turbis nationum,’ 
translates ‘look down with pride on the confusion of nations.’ 

We may consider this apostrophe addressed to the rulers of the 
world not, certainly, as one that would be likely to be read by them 
or known to them, but, as Grimm remarks (£77/., 27), to be com- 
pared with the utterances of the old prophets in denunciation of 
foreign nations and princes—as in Isaiah the doom of Egypt, of 
Moab, of Tyre ; threats not intended for the ears of those peoples them- 
selves, but for the comfort and encouragement of Israel against them. 


3. The doctrine of the reigning of kings ‘ Dei Gratia,’ to use the style 
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4. For being servants of his kingdom ye gave not right judgment, 
Nor kept the law, 
Nor walked according to the will of God. 


of our own monarchs, is found repeatedly in the Bible—1 Chron. 29 12. 
‘In thine hand it is to make great, and to give strength unto all’; 
Dan. 2%, ‘He removeth kings and setteth up kings’; John 197, 
‘Thou wouldest have no power against me, except it were given thee 
from above’; Rom. 131, ‘The powers that be are ordained of God’ ; 
1 Pet. 214, ‘Governors as sent by him for vengeance on evil-doers.’ 
Cf. Ecclus. 104, ‘In the hand of the Lord is the authority of the 
earth, and in due time he will raise up over it one that is profitable.’ 
Clem. Rom., 1 Cor. 61}, ‘Thou, Lord, hast given to our rulers and 
governors upon the earth the power of their sovereignty.’ But in 
Prov. 815 Wisdom claims this power for herself: ‘By me kings reign 
and princes decree justice.’ Joseph., &. /, Il. vili. 7, mentions that 
the Essenes held this doctrine, in the form, as it would seem, of 
passive obedience. 

kpdtnots is, as Farrar says, ‘a late bad word,’ cpdros being quite 
sufficient for the purpose. It only occurs elsewhere in Josephus and 
in two inscriptions. 


4. A question arises as to vdyos in the second line ; whether it means 
the ‘Law’ in the Jewish sense, or the general principles of justice. 
A.V. takes the second alternative, R.V. the first (as it appears), 
following H, ‘legem justitiae’ which is explanatory, but not a trans- 
lation. It is questionable, however, whether such a particularist as 
Pseudo-Solomon could recognise any ‘lex justitiae’ as of universal 
application ; and it seems better to translate ‘the Law,’ relying on 
such passages as Rom. 214, ‘When Gentiles, which have no law, do 
by nature the things of the law, these, having no law, are a law unto 
themselves ; in that they show the work of the law written in their 
hearts,’ ze. not a ‘lex justitiae’ at all, but a reflection of the law of 
Moses. Some stress has been laid on the fact that there is no article 
before youov, which is therefore supposed to have an indefinite mean- 
ing. But the word is used without the article both in the New 
Testament (Rom. 2 13-525, 320) and in @& of the Old (Isa. 23, Hag. 2", 
Mal. 2°). ‘The Law’ indeed, as Cornely remarks, had become a 
separate entity which needed no definite article. For proof of this we 
may refer to Ecclus. 24 and (as concerns the Rabbinical doctrines) to 
Weber, /itd. Theol., the whole of the first part of which is devoted to 
the question of the half-deification of the Torah. 

Reuss’s comment is weak: ‘the pagan government, Greek or 
Roman, and those of the Jewish nation who have associated them- 
selves with it, are alike to be regarded as apostates’ (from the law). 
But we have here certainly a step beyond narrowest particularism ; 
foreign rulers are regarded as actually receiving their authority from 
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5. Terribly and swiftly shall he come upon you ; 
For judgment in case of them that are exalted is abrupt: 


6. For the lowest is pardonable of grace, 
But the mighty shall be mightily tested. 


God. This is indeed the Rabbinic doctrine: the seventy heathen 
nations are ruled over by seventy patron angels, Michael being the 
prince of Israel (Dan. 10}3, 121). This teaching is fully set forth 
in Weber, /tid. Theol., 170, and is possibly alluded to in Ecclus. 17", 
‘For every nation he appointed a ruler; and Israel is the Lord’s 
* portion.” Cf. the rendering of & in Deut. 328, gornoev dpia eOvaev 
kara dptOpov ayyéAwy Gcod. 
ovx éxpivate d6pOés is translated as above in order to give the clear 
sense : unjust or perverted judicial decision is meant, as in Deut. 161, 
‘Thou shalt not wrest judgment,’ etc. 2417. Cf. Prov. 173, Isa. 173, 
‘Every one loveth gifts and followeth after rewards ; they judge not the 
fatherless, neither doth the cause of the widow come unto them.’ 


5. There is no difficulty in éruornoera. The verb is used of hostile 
confronting in the New Testament, 1 Thess. 5%, aipvidios adrois 
éniorara: depos, from which the Ven. MS. transferred édeOpos to 
serve as subject of the verb here. dméropos is translated by the modern 
word ‘abrupt,’ which seems to be the only one to suit the case here, 
the sense of ‘inexorable’ being implied also. Cf. 5% 

The sense of this verse, coupled with the next, is plainly that the 
higher men are placed the more sternly they will be judged ; for the 
lowly there will be more hope of mercy. Cf. Hor., Od, 1. x. 9: 


Saepius ventis agitatur ingens 
Pinus et celsae graviore casu 
Decidunt turres ; feriuntque summos 
Fulgura montes. 
Hdt. vii. 10, épas ra bmepéxovta (oa ws Kkepavvot 6 Oeds odde ea 
havraterOa, ra dSé cpixpd otd€v pay vier. 

Churton, ad /oc., gives excellent examples of the truth inculcated, 
from the Bible, besides the familiar one of Luke 12%, @ €866n) roAv, 
modu CyrnOnoerat wap’ avrou, kai @ mwapébevto ToAv, mepioodrepoy airn- 
govow avtdv. He cites Mal. 27, ‘The priest’s lips should keep 
knowledge . . . for he is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts,’ and 
Lev. 43, where the sin of the anointed priest is only to be expiated 
by the same sacrifice which was required for the sin of the whole 
congregation. Compare the cases of Aaron, who abused his position 
in the matter of the calf, and Num. 25+, where it is the chief of the 
people who are to be hanged for the sin of the congregation in the 
matter of Baal-peor. 


6. The passages quoted to justify this use of cvyyywords with a 
‘genitive of origin’ as itis called, do not apply to this passage. ovyyvao- 
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7. For the Lord of all will not shrink from a countenance, 
Nor have respect for greatness ; 
For small and great he made himself, 
And alike is his forethought concerning all ; 


tos edoripias in Philostr. Sop. 1. vill. 3 seems to mean ‘pardonable 
for ambition,” and in Max. Tyr., iv. 3, Wuxi) cuvyyveoros THs ayvoias 
certainly means ‘forgivable for ignorance’ : whereas the sense required 
here is very nearly pardonable ‘by grace. The Genevan version 
has the right solution : it translates ‘is worthy mercy,’ and that is no 
doubt what the writer meant. The word ovyyveorés, he argued, means 
‘worthy of forgiveness,’ 7.c. déwos ovyyvepns: d&os takes a genitive ; 
then why not cvyyrywords? None of the genitives quoted by Winer 
at all correspond to this. The translation given ‘of grace’ is on the 
- model of the language of Art. xiii., ‘neither do they . . . deserve grace 
of congruity,’ Lat. ‘neque gratiam de congruo merentur.’ 

S? has an extraordinary reading, ‘a lowly wise king is near to 
compassions,’ which is not followed by the Arabic. The latter gives 
a good rendering of éAéous, ‘on the score of pity.’ The S? ‘near’ 
is probably owing to mistranslation of cvyywords as yvwords, which 
might conceivably mean ‘cognatus,’ and as ‘cognatus’ and ‘propin- 
quus’ may mean the same, we have a clue to the rendering. But 
the ‘king’ is inexplicable. 

éraoOnoovra is translated by A.V. ‘shall be mightily tormented’ ; 
following % ‘tormenta patientur,’ which is too strong. It is true that 
in Gen, 12!” we read jfracev 6 Beds Tov Papaw eracpois peyddos Kat 
movnpots, but the bad sense of the word seems to depend a good deal 
on movnpois, and in any case the meaning ‘torment’ is not suitable 
here. 


7. Siegfried translatestrocre\cira: rpdowmor, ‘withdraw his counten- 
ance’ literally, with the explanation ‘will not shrink to meet them 
(the great) face to face’; this shows some confusion of idea as to the 
construction of mpécwmov, which is certainly not the direct object. 
Cf. Deut. 1", ob émtyvaon mpdowmor ev Kpicel, KaTa TOV puiKpoV Kal KaTa 
Tov péyay Kpuveis, od px UrocreiAn mpdcwrov avOpwmov ért 7] Kpiois TOU 
Geot €or. HL, however, seems to make tmooréAdeobar govern 
mpéowroy, translating ‘Non subtrahet personam cujusquam Deus,’ 
which is certainly wrong. The ordinary construction as translated is 
common enough (cf. Lidd. and Sc.), and the verb is found repeatedly 
in Biblical Greek, but not with an accusative: Job 138, Hab. 24, 
Acts 2027, Heb. 10° (except perhaps Acts 20”°), 

The actual sense is conveyed in Job 34, 6s ovx émaucytvbn mpdo- 
wmov evripov, ovdé ode ripny OécOa ddpos, GavpacOjvat mpicwra 
abrav, cf. Ecclus. 4%, and especially the fine passage Ecclus. 35 !216 

ig tee 


In ‘small and great’ there seems to be implied the idea that God 
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8. But over the mighty a strict scrutiny impendeth. 


g. Unto you, therefore, O despots, are my words, 
That ye may learn wisdom and fall not away. 


can raise the lowly and make the great small if he will. Cf. an apt 
passage in Xen., Amad., Ill, ii. 10, otrwes (eot) ixavoi eiou Kai Tovs 
peyddous Tax pixpots moreiv, Kal rovs puxpods, Kav év Sewwois dot, 
catew evmeTas, érav Bovdovra. dpoiws is ‘all alike’; impartially. 
Matt. 5%, WAcov adrot dvarédAee emi movnpods Kai dyabovs. Cf. Ps. 
145°, ‘His tender mercies are over all his works.’ 

mpovoeiy is the first mention of that divine providence, rpdvaa, 
which has so engaged the notice of critics: cf. notes on 14%. The 
simple word (taking a genitive after it) is found in 131% 1 Tim. 58, 
and 2 Macc. 14° (middle voice). 


8. The present is quite natural. It is impending over them xow, 
just as God wow foresees their end. %& ‘cruciatio’ is far too strong. 
A.V. has ‘sore trial,’ which, considering the ambiguous meaning of 
‘trial,’ might stand. H, it should be noticed, takes an unwarrantable 
liberty with the text for the sake of effect, translating ‘Fortioribus 
etiam fortior instat cruciatio.’ There is no sign of the comparative 
in the Greek. 

Churton aptly quotes Jer. 49', ‘Who is the shepherd that will 
stand before me?’ For the impartiality of God’s judgment cf. Ecclus. 
already quoted, and 2 Chron. 19’, ‘There is no iniquity with the Lord 
our God, nor respect of persons, nor taking of gifts.’ Rom. 2", ‘There 
is no respect of persons with God,’ Eph. 6°, Col. 37. 1 Pet. 11", ‘The 
Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according to each 
man’s work.’ 


For the general sentiment of these verses cf. Dyer’s ‘My mind to 
me a kingdom is.’ 


I see how plenty surfeits oft, - 
And hasty climbers soonest fall ; 

L see that such as sit aloft 
Mishap doth threaten most of all. 


g. The term rupavvos had acquired a bad sense even by the time of 
Sophocles (vBpis hurevee tupavvov, Oecd. Tyr., 873), and as the pre- 
ceding passage, v.+, distinctly implies arbitrary power, it seems 
well to translate it by a word which includes that meaning. Genev., 
as might be expected, has ‘O tyrants.’ In & the word means simply 
‘ruler,’ ¢.g. in Job Bildad the Shuhite is called répavvos and the 
other two friends Bao\evs, the Hebrew having no word for either. 

cogia here is still used in the ordinary sense of human wisdom, 
coupled, according to the context, with understanding of and obedi- 
ence to God’s will. The etherealised Wisdom—God’s handmaid— 
appears first in v. 1%, and for this reason some critics fixed the begin- 
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10. For they that holily observe holy things shall be made holy, 
And they that be taught them shall find a defence. 


11. Desire ye then my words, 
Long for them and ye shall be taught. 


12. Bright and unfading is Wisdom, ; 
And easily is she discerned by them that cherish her, 
And is found by them that seek her. 


ning of the second part of the book (whether from the same hand or 
by another writer) at that verse. Cf. Introd., § ‘On the Unity of the 
Book.’ In Ecclus. 4! and elsewhere the guidance of ‘judges of the 
nations’ is attributed to the divine copia. 

napaninrey does not mean, it would appear, ‘fall away from 
wisdom,’ but is used absolutely as in 12%, rods mapamintovras kar’ ddiyov 
ehéyxers. Cf. Heb. 6% 


10. A dull play upon words. déovos really has three senses in the 
one line—(1) éaiws, ‘strictly’; (2) éova, the ‘holy’ precepts of God ; 
(3) 6awOnoovra, ‘shall be justified’ (L) in the technical sense. R.V. 
‘hallowed,’ is indefinite, but may contain the true meaning, ‘set apart 
from the unjustified.’ 

drokoyiay is translated by A.V., R.V., and & ‘invenient quid re- 
spondeant.’ But Arab. with Grimm, Siegfried, Genev. has ‘defence,’ 
which Grimm explains as meaning excuse for the sins they committed 
before they knew wisdom, and also for their slips afterwards. Reuss’s 
‘obtiendront un décret favorable’ is not a translation of the Greek. S" 


has (Zasla ‘beauty.’ This ‘defence’ apparently is to avail them 
in the day of trial. Ecclus. 18”, ev dpa emiurxonns etpnres e&tdaopor, 
where the coming of God to hold judgment is generally accepted as 
the meaning. Heb. 41 (which does not contain such reference), 
‘Let us approach with confidence to the throne of grace,’ iva \dBopev 
€deos Kal xapwv evpwper eis eUxatpov BonOear. 


11. There is more implied in wadevOnoec6« than mere learning. 
maieia, ‘training in moral disciplinc, is certainly alluded to, cf. 
Ps. 89", rots wemadevpévous 7H Kapdia ev aodia, 1 Cor. 11%, 2 Cor. 6", 
and 1 Tim, 1%, where the meaning is very forcible, ‘that they may 
be taught not to blaspheme.’ 


12. The third line, weak as it is, is found in MSS. of good repute, 
including GX, and is translated in %, 3”, and Arabic, A.V., R.V., 
and Genev. It can hardly be altogether omitted. 

It is possible that we have here a reasoned description of the 
qualities of Wisdom : it is possible also, as Reuss says, that ‘ce n’est 
encore la que de la rhétorique ou, si l’on veut, de la poésie. The 
latter seems more likely; but if we adopt the former view, then 
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13. She forestalleth them that seck her, to be known of them 
aforehand. 


14. He that riseth up early for her shall have no travail ; 
For he shall find her sitting by his gates. 


Aapmpa indicates the shining nature of Wisdom, which renders her 
easy to be found in the darkness of ignorance, while dudpavros points 
the contrast between earthly and perishable rewards and the unfail- 
ing beauty of Wisdom. Cf. 1 Pet. 1! and especially 5 4, copuetode rov 
dudpavrov tis Sdéns arépavov. 

For the general sense (and for a similar personification of rd Sixavov) 
cf. Ecclus. 27%. ‘Tf thou followest righteousness thou shalt obtain 
her, and put her on like a long robe of glory.’ Zoia seems also to 
be personified in Matt. 11, eStxacoOn 9 copia amd Tey epywy adtis. 


13. The construction is peculiar, @@davew with the accusative of the 
persons affected is regular and classical; Nen., Azad, V. vi. 9, 
peavovor .. . rods modeniovs; but it is generally coupled with a 
participle. The intinitive here is that of purpose or intention, gener- 
ally represented in Hellenistic Greek by the prefixing of tov, e.g. 
Matt. 2) péddee yap ‘Hpadns (nreiv rd maidioy rod drroh€écat adbrd. 

The English and Latin renderings (it, ‘ut illis se prior ostendat’) 
are all clumsy, but all give the sense: (Churton) ‘God prevents 
those who ask wisdom of Him. He begins to make Himself known 
to us before we begin to seek Him.’ 3" has the best rendering of 
all, ‘she goeth forth carly (or first) to be known of them that seek.’ 


14. Dr. Margoliouth includes this among the passages in which he 
finds traces of mistranslation of 1 Hebrew original. He says (of. cé7, 
p. 272), ‘It is well known that the translation of dp@pi¢ew for anti, “to 
seek,” is occasioned by a wrong connection of the word with ane, 
“the dawn,” just as the Latin ‘ evigilare” may be due to a connection 
of it with the new Hebrew nr, “sleeplessness”? This might be a 
Hebraism if the mention of the dawn were here appropriate, but 
clearly it is not so, mere seeking being alluded to, Freudenthal, how- 
ever, points out that in @ the verb dpOpig¢ew has precisely the 
sense of ‘to seek,’ and quotes Hos. 61, ev Odiper aitav dpOpiovar 
mpds pe; Ps. 631, Oeds 6 Oeds prov mpds ce dpOpitw, where ¢dipnoé 
cou Wyn is a parallel clause ; Ps. 7754, éméorpeov'xal dpOprov mpos 
tiv Oedv, to which é{yrovy avrov is parallel. Job 8% od Se dpOpite 
mpos Tov xvptoy. In all these passages 4n¢ is the Hebrew word used ; 
so that Margoliouth’s idea of a mistranslation on the part of ‘Wisdom’ 
fails. The connection, however, of the dawn with seeking is 
certainly not obvious. Cf. Ryssel’s note on Ecclus.4™. To strike 
out this reference to early rising and translate simply ‘seek,’ as in 
Prov. 8, would destroy much of the point of the passage, and 
upsets the obvious connection with dypurveiv in v. 15. Siegfried, 
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15. For to think upon her is perfection of understanding : 
And he that waketh for her sake will soon be without care. 


16. For she goeth about seeking them that are worthy of her, 
And in the ways she graciously showeth herself to them, 
And in every thought encountereth them. 


however, thinks that ‘Wisdom’ did misunderstand ‘ynyip in Prov., 
and read the meaning ‘dawn’ into it. 

ov xomdoes is plainly ‘will not have to journey far to seek her,’ but 
the exact force of mwdpedpos (which occurs with the genitive in 9 +) is 
questioned ; it may very well have the same meaning here as there— 
“a counsellor’ at the gate. Heydenreich, quoted by Grimm, supposed 
that it implied the waiting of the mistress for her lover as in Cant. 
3° (cf. 5%). It is more like a reminiscence of Prov. 8%, ‘Beside 
the gates, at the entry of the city, at the coming in at the doors, she 
crieth aloud.’ 

mapedpov S" translates ‘an inhabitant,’ which can hardly be right. 


15. The R.V. is followed in translating @pdynats, ‘understanding’ 
rather than ‘prudence’ (Grimm), a purely worldly virtue. It is true, 
indeed, that the relation of vodia to ppdvyars is ill-defined in Wisdom. 
(1) in 82! they seem absolutely identical; in 77 @pdvnots is the same 
as mvedua copias; (2) in 87 Wisdom teaches @pdvnots as in Prov. 
10% (G&), 9 copia dvdpi rixree ppdynow; (3) here dpdvyois is a 
quality whose completion is the attainment of Wisdom ; neverthe- 
less the idealistic character of our book prevents us from seeing in 
the term only the ‘prudence’ of the Old Testament and of the son of 
Sirach, which seems indeed to have much in common with that of 
the unjust steward (Luke 168) who dpovipws éeroinoev. 

dypumveiv is a common enough term (lit. ‘to be watchful”) to denote 
perpetual activity and watchfulness. The word aypumvia occurs four 
times in Ecclus. (311, 38 78, 421°), but in the last case it appears 
to be a mistranslation. Cf. Eph. 618, els adré rotro dypumvourres. 
2 Cor. 11%, é€v dypumvias modddxis. Heb. 13", abrol yap dypumvovcny 
tmép Tov Wuxav tpey. Cic., ad AZZ, viii. 9, ‘vigilantia ac diligentia’ ; 
Verg., Georg., iv. 158, ‘Aliae victu invigilant.’ In Prov. 834 @& has 
‘blessed is the man,’ 6s . . . dypumvév én’ euais Oipas Kal? fépav. 

dyépiyos cannot mean ‘will not long be troubled about finding her.’ 
It surely has the sense in which it is used in 7 *, or nearly so: ‘with- 
out care,’ ‘independent,’ ‘self-sufficing.’ 


16. There is no idea of ‘circumvention’ (Churton) in mepépxerat. 
It is used as is mepuraret (ytéy riva karameiv in I Pet. 58. 

The only difficulty in the verse is connected with év don émuwola. 
This has been variously interpreted. (1) ‘If only they think of her 
she will meet them’; (2) ‘she meets them with all attention’; which 
% ‘in omni providentia occurrit illis’seems to favour. But the idea 
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17. For the truest beginning of her is the desire for instruction ; 


seems simple enough ; the parallel with line 2 can be preserved by 
explaining ‘ whatever plan a man has in his mind, Wisdom, if he be 
worthy of her, will set it right for him.’ Grimm quotes Nannius, 
‘omni mentis intentioni sive cogitationi se offert, et quandocunque 
animus aliquid prudens meditatur, ibi statim sapientia occurrit.’ 
Omitting the ‘prudens,’ which is anticipating the intervention of 
copia, we may take this as the sense of the passage. Wisdom meets 
a man, ev rpiBous, or, as the next line explains it, at every decisive 
moment of his life. 

With the whole text we must necessarily compare Prov. 1” sgg. 
‘Wisdom crieth aloud in the street; she uttereth her voice in the 
broad places; she crieth in the chief place of concourse; at the 
entering in of the gates, in the city, she uttereth her words,’ and the 
generally quoted passage of St. Augustine, De Libero Arditrio, ii. 41, 
‘Wherever thou turnest, he speaks to thee by some of the vestiges 
which he has impressed upon his works, that when thou fallest 
away from him in pursuit of outward objects, he may meet thee by 
the very forms of those objects that thou mayest find him everywhere 
and acknowledge him to be the life and bliss of the soul.’ 


17. It is possible to couple dAyGeordrn either with dpxy or with 
emtOupia. But common sense seems to point to the first as most 
likely. ‘A genuine desire to be instructed’ has no doubt much 
to be said for it; but that the ‘wish to be instructed’ (not a very 
common quality) is the truest foundation of Wisdom is an idea which 
appeals more to us. The versions, except S? (which renders ‘the 
beginning of seeking her is truth and discipline’), #, and the Genevan, 
support this view; and St. Augustine, de Mor. Fccl., i. 32, quotes 
‘initium enim illius verissimum.’ We find also dpy7 codias in Ps. 
111 1° (repeated in Prov. 17, 91°), ‘The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.’ 

Here begins an imperfect sorites (vv. !”°), The beginning of wisdom 
is desire of discipline; desire (or care) of discipline is love of her; 
love of her is observance of her laws; to observe her laws means 
incorruption, and incorruption brings us nearer to God. By the rules 
of Logic the conclusion should be ‘the beginning of wisdom brings 
us nearer to God’; but instead we have in v. ” the irrelevant conclu- 
sion (confirmed by v. #!) that ‘the desire of wisdom promoteth to a 
kingdom,’ which is neither logically nor actually true. A clearer and 
better sorites is to be found in Rom. 5%, ‘Let us rejoice in our 
tribulations ; knowing that tribulation worketh patience ; and patience, 
experience ; and experience, hope ; and hope maketh not ashamed’ : : 
and again in Rom. 8%, obs be m™powpure Tovrous kal éxddeve, kal ods 
éxddeoe TovTous Kal edikaiwoey, ods dé edixaiwae TovTous Kai eddéace. In 
all these instances the legitimate conclusion is missing ; indeed it 
can only be discovered by a common-sense treatment of the premises. 
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‘18. And care for instruction is love for her, 
And love for her is keeping of her laws, ; : 
And adherence to the laws the assurance of immortality ; 


Gregg sets out the general argument of the sorites excellently, but he 
has to invent an original proposition, viz.: ‘Desire for wisdom is the 
beginning of wisdom,’ which should correspond to the conclusion, 
‘Desire for wisdom makes men kings’; but the original premise 
does not exist in the text. 

As Farrar correctly remarks, the reasoning here is little more than 
verbal assertion, but the general thought is sound, though the Sorites 
ends in a non sequitur. The sense is that 


‘Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control ; 
These three alone lead men to sovereign power.’ 


18. ‘Love,’ or rather ‘affectionate respect’ and the keeping of the 
commands of the person so respected, are properly considered as in- 
separable. Cf. Exod. 20°, ‘Them that love me and keep my command- 
ments,’ repeated Deut. 5, 79 and Matt. 191’, ‘If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments’; John 14, ‘If ye love me 
keep my commandments.’ There is, however, a difference between 
vouot and the word here used, é¢vrodai (in the Old Testament it is 
mpoordypata). The former, says Grimm, is only used once in the New 
Testament, Heb. 101%, and then in a quotation from Jer. 31. vdyos, 
however, occurs in a like sense in James 2°. 

apOapcia, which S$" translates ‘non-destruction,’ is in this connec- 
tion but one more proof of the utterly loose way in which the words 
for ‘immortality’ are used by writers of the time of ‘Wisdom,’ 
a@avacia is treated similarly. It may be attained by justice, 1; b 
‘kinship unto wisdom,’ 8! ; here by adherence to law ; and 15 3, by the 
knowledge of God’s power. Similarly the son of Sirach would seem 
to make ‘immortality’ dependent on (41 }8) a good name; (40?%) 
children and the building of a city; (441°) deeds of righteousness 
and mercy. When Philo speaks of ‘virtue’ or ‘ philosophy’ as leading 
to ‘immortality,’ the word is meaningless. De opif. Mundi, § 25, 
TO pidogodias yévos, vp’ ob Kaitou Ovnros dv 6 dvOpwmos arabavaricerat } 
§ 54, QcoréBeray dv fis dBavarifera » Wuxn. Cf. also Legis Allegor., 
I. §§ 32, 33. To expect exact eschatological ideas from such writers 
is hopeless. Even in Eph. 67! 9 ydpis pera mavtwv tov dyardyrev Tov 
KUptov jay . . . &v apOapoia, the word is very loosely used, and was 
translated by A.V. ‘in sincerity.’ 

: The Armenian version (Margoliouth, of. ci, p. 282) renders dyamj 
mercy. 

As to mpocoxy vouav, the genitive is easily paralleled in New Tes- 
tament Greek as in mpocevxy tod Geov (Luke 61%). $" translates 
‘understanding of the laws,’ and so also SP. 
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19. And immortality maketh to be near unto God ; 
20. So then the desire of wisdom leadeth to a kingdom. 


21. If ye then take pleasure in thrones and sceptres, ye despots 
of the nations, 
Honour wisdom, that ye may reign for evermore. 


19. E. Pfleiderer (Herakii/) and other writers insist that this is an 
idea borrowed straight from the Phaedo, 63c. In that passage there 
is certainly something like an expressed hope of immortality. It 
runs as follows :—viv 6€ ed tore, Ore map’ dvdpas te éXmitw apikerOat 
dyabovs, kai rovro pev ovk dy mavu Sucyxvpicaipny, ort pévtoe mapa Oeovs 
Seomdtas mdvu ayabovs jéew, ed tore, Ort, elmep TL GAO TeY ToLOUTAY. 
Sucyupicainny dy kal rovro. In 609d the idea is more clearly stated, 
6 kexaappevos re kal rereheopévos exeioe Adixdpevos pera Oea@y oixnoet. 
But the point to be noticed is that our author is the first among 
Jewish writers to express definitely the expectation of immortality 
with God for the righteous. 

The Fathers (Irenaeus and Clement of Alexandria), quoted at 
length by Deane, emphasise this point. They restate ‘Wisdom’s’ 
faulty sorites, and end in the natural conclusion ; the observance of 
God’s commandments brings us to immortality—nearness to God. 

Quite unimportant is the suggestion of older commentators that 
the expression é¢yyvs 6eod means ‘servants of God’ on the analogy of 
Esther 1 !* (&) of dpyovres Hepoav cai Mndwv of eyyts tov Bacidews. 
Deissmann, Lzb/ical Studies, Eng. trans., p. 107, thinks that an Alex- 
andrian legal expression, found in the papyri, is here intended: ‘he 
need not fear that his ap@apaia will be disputed by another’: he has 
a legal guarantee of incorruption. 


20. With this verse ends the sorites—a very peculiar one: in no 
stage (save one) of the ladder is the word used in the preceding stage 
employed. ém:Ouyia in the first line is replaced by qpovris in the 
second ; tnpnows in the third by mpocoxy in the fourth; PBeBaiaocs 
apéOapoias in the fourth by the simple a@pé@apcia in the fifth. But it is 
to be noted that Pseudo-Solomon succeeds in introducing seven 
terms (the mystic number; cf. 7%) into his argument, viz. émOvpia, 
hpovris, dyarn, THpHOLs, Tpocoxn, apOapoia, éyyvs Geos. 

The termination of the argument appears, as already remarked, 
to be irrelevant. Nor is the difficulty to be avoided by supposing 
that a heavenly ‘kingdom’ and not an earthly is meant. To this 
end Rom. 517, ev (wy Baowevoovow dia rov évds "Incod Xprorod ; 
1 Cor. 48, ywpis nuav éBaowdevoate; Kal bpeddv ye éBacirevoare, iva 
kal qpeis tpiv ocupBacievooper; 2 Tim. 21%, ef tmopévopev, kal 
ovpBacirevoopuev, are quoted. But the next line (cf. also 8") plainly 
refers to earthly rule, which would naturally be the idea uppermost in 
the mind of the Israelite. 


21. As already pointed out, the reference to earthly rule here is 
M 
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22. But what wisdom is, and how she had her beginning, I will 
declare, 
And will not conceal from you mysteries ; : 
But will trace her out from the beginning of creation, 
And bring into clearness the knowledge of her, 
And will not pass by the truth ; 


unmistakable, and we may compare Prov. 8", ‘By me (Wisdom) 
kings reign and princes decree justice. By me princes rule, and 
nobles, even all the judges of the earth.’ Cornely propounds the 
extraordinary theory (repudiated by his editor Zorell) that all the 
expressions used in these verses of kings and princes are really 
figurative. The royal rulers apostrophised are simply faithful Jews, 
and xpdrnow and dvuvacreia, and the like expressions, will merely 
denote their superiority over their apostate fellow-countrymen. 

“Reign for ever’ may be either the ordinary Oriental exaggeration 
as seen in the salutation, ‘O king, live for ever!’ 1 Kings 1%, 
Neh. 23, Dan. 24, etc., or it may allude to the ‘immortality’ supposed 
to attend on just deeds and merciful actions (cf. notes on v. #8). In 
any case the expression is a loose and indefinite one. 

% adds (what is reckoned as v. ® in its editions) a singular 
appendix to this verse, viz. ‘Diligite lumen sapientiae, omnes qui 
praeestis populis.’ This is not quite, as Deane suggests, an alterna- 
tive translation of the second line which has crept into the text: it is 
more likely a marginal gloss or summary of the whole verse which 
has found its way in. There is nothing in the versions to indicate or 
justify it. 

22. The difficulties in regard to this verse are raised only by those 
who are determined to identify copia with the Logos in one form or 
another. To them, of course, the idea that she can have had ‘a begin- 
ning’ (éyévero) is unreasonable; hence Bois (Z£ssaz, 388) would 
supply ¢oi with the word, and translate, with reference to the 
supposed utterances of Solomon in the following chapters ‘how I got 
her.” But her ‘beginning’ is duly described in Prov. 874, ‘When 
there were no depths I was brought forth,’ etc., and Job 28 26 ‘When 
he made a decree for the rain and a way for the lightning of the 
thunder: then did he see it (Wisdom) and declare it.’ Certainly 
Pseudo-Solomon does not fulfil his promise ; he gives us no account 
of the origin of Wisdom; and perhaps Churton’s paraphrase, ‘how 
she came into existence, or began her work in man,’ is the safest, 
though it is no translation. ‘How she came up’ (A.V.) is also 
indefinite. In Ecclus. 14, ‘He created her and saw and numbered 
her, and poured her out upon all his works,’ and 24°, ‘He created me 
‘from the beginning before the world,’ an origin of Wisdom is dis- 
tinctly indicated. S? expresses this, but seems to have little reference 
-to-the Greek, It runs thus: ‘that she was before (all) creatures I 
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23. Neither verily will I company with pining envy, 
For this shall have no fellowship with wisdom. 


will investigate and will clearly propound the knowledge of her, 
nor will I pass by righteousness,’ The Arabic follows the text, and 
translates ‘from the beginning of her existence.’ 

It is possible also that in line 3 am’ dpyjs yevéoews May mean 
‘from the beginning of her nativity’ (A.V.), though this would 
properly require the addition of atrjs. Some would render (again 
with reference to the three succeeding ‘Solomonic’ chapters) ‘from 
the beginning of zy life’ But having regard to the contents of 
chapters 10 sgg., it seems better to render ‘from the beginning of 
creation. This, however, strengthens the theory that the writer 
intended immediately to proceed to such a sketch of Wisdom’s 
operations, and that the next three chapters are an interpolation 
either of the original writer or of some one else. The exact phrase 
am apxis xtioews is found in Mark 10%, 13), 2 Pet. 84. 

If we were not practically certain that the writer of ‘Wisdom’ was 
either a senior contemporary or an immediate predecessor of Philo, 
the second line of the text might be taken as a reflection on that 
writer and his school, if he had one. Philo, it is true, protests against 
the idea of esoteric doctrine, De Vict. Offer, § 12, Ti yap ei kaXa 
Tavur’ éoTw o puorat, kat oupéporta, ouKNeodpevor aurous év oKOT@ 
Babei tpeis 7} térrapas pdvous Gedeire, xt, but in De Cherubim, § 12, 
he plainly intimates that his doctrine is not for all: Tederds yap 
dvadiackopev Ocias rovs TedeTay akiovs Tav lepwrateav potas KTA. It 
is possible that the writer refers to the heathen mysteries, for which, 
according to modern critics (E. Pfleiderer and Bois), he had a deep 
aversion. %, however, translates ‘sacramenta Dei,’ which is probably 
not far from the truth. 

On rapodevow cf. note on 1% The correct form ‘praeteribo’ is 
here given by i. 

23. There is a rather feeble play on,wordsin rapodedow.. . ovvodetow. 
The grammar is uncertain: for if ‘cuvodetow be subjunctive, ovre Bn 
(not p7v) must be read, and a few MSS. have either this or ovdé jy. 

The reference to pining envy is not very clear. Siegfried translates 
it ‘envy of the learned,’ but who are the learned in question? Gfrérer, 
Philo, ii. 233, discovers a distinct allusion to men like Philo, Aristeas, 
and Aristobulus, who, he says, treated the doctrine of Wisdom as a 
mystery (cf. Letter of Aristeas, 260, 261). ‘Pining envy,’ there- 
fore, is a reproach directed either against the Egyptians (?) or those 
Jews who prided themselves on the possession of the true in- 
terpretation of Scripture. Philo, he says, though pretending to make 
all plain, is really always posing as a hierophant. The passages 
quoted on v. # support this. There is a strong verbal correspondence 
between this line and Philo, De Vict. Offer. (/.c.), POdvos yap dperijs 
Sigxiora, ‘there is no room for so mean a vice as envy in the sphere 
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24. Now the multitude of the wise is the salvation of the world, 
And a wise king the establishment of his people. 


25. And so be ye instructed by my words, and ye shall be 
benefited. 


of virtue’ (Farrar), and Philo also quotes (Quod liber sit quisguis, § 2) 
Plato’s Phaedrits, pOdvos €&w Oeiov xopot torarat. ‘ 

For the description of Envy cf. Ovid, Me7., ii. 775 sgg., ‘ Pallor in ore 
sedet: macies in corpore toto... videt ingratos intabescitque 
videndo successus hominum, etc.’ This goes far to explain the 
epithet ‘pining’ envy. Envy is personified, and depicted as suffering 
from the wasting sickness which consumes the jealous man. 

obtos probably is POdvos, though the ® rendering ‘talis homo’ is 
not impossible. xowwveiy with the dative means ‘to keep company 
with,’ ‘to be in fellowship with, and agrees with the whole metaphor, 
which is that of fellow-travellers walking along a road. 


24. These two feeble verses (#4%°) are almost obviously inserted to 
connect the ‘ wise king’ of chaps. 7-9 with the totally different matter of 
chaps. 6 and 10. When Bissell (p. 222), arguing for the unity of the 
book, says ‘there is no one of the many separate sections into which 
it may be divided in which the way is not prepared for saying what is 
subsequently said,’ he forgets that ancient ‘editors’ were not always so 
naive as those of Genesis, and, moreover, overlooks the weakness of 
connecting verses like these two. The apologists are ingenious enough. 
‘IT will do my best to increase the roll of wise men, for the more 
numerous they are the better it is for the world’ (Deane) ; and so before 
we come to the promised Philosophy of History, three chapters on the 
nature of Wisdom are required. ‘The unmeet withholding of the 
truth is aninjury to humanity’ (Farrar) ; and therefore seventy verses 
of mere rhetorical praise of Wisdom, without a word of definite 
explanation, are interposed. 

cetnpia is of course not used in the Christian sense of eternal 
redemption, but of ‘the public weal’ generally, as in Prov. 11 4 (&&) 
cwtnpia vrapxet ev moddy Bovdn. (3, ‘in the multitude of coun- 
sellors,’ which is really more appropriate to our text). 

For etorddea A.V. has ‘upholding of the people,’ Genev. ‘stay of 
the people, and & ‘stabilimentum,’ all of which express the mean- 
ing. R.V. ‘tranquillity’ is inadequate. The word is not uncommon ; 
it occurs in 2 Macc. 14°, where R.V. translates also ‘tranquillity,’ 
3 Macc. 7%. Clem. Rom., 1 Cor. 61, ois 80s xtpte Syelav, elpnyny, 
opdvoray, evotdbeay (‘stability’). The verb edoraééw is also in use, 
and is classical. 

For the general sentiment cf. the well-known passage in Plato, Rep., 
v. 473¢, ‘unless philosophers become kings or kings philosophers, 
there will never be rest from evils in the cities.’ 


25. The use of éove in this sense is curious, but classical. Soph., 
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7. 1. I indeed am also a mortal, like to all, 
And offspring of one earthborn, first formed ; 


Elect., 1172, Omrds 8 ’Opéarns Gare pi Aiav oréve. Cf. 1 Cor. 4° and 
1 Pet. 42%. 

Grimm points out at some length the apparent contradiction 
between these verses and what has gone before. Here it would seem 
that the conversion of heathen rulers to ‘Wisdom,’ and consequently 
to the religion of the God of Israel, is contemplated as a means of 
setting the world right. (So in 14} the abolition of idols is regarded 
as sure to come.) But in 51° sgg. we have a plain prophecy of the 
destruction of these heathen powers: there the kingdom of God is 
to be established not by conversion but by annihilation. It is likely 
that Pseudo-Solomon had no clear idea on the subject. He isa 
victim to the constant contradiction between particularism and uni- 
versalism which hampered the Alexandrine philosophers. On the 
one hand, the Messianic kingdom was to be, founded on conquest 
and ruin of the enemy; on the other hand, the new birth of man as 
a result of the assimilation of ‘wisdom’ is looked forward to. The 
first view represents dogma ; the second sentiment. 


7. 1. That the author in this and the two following chapters 
attempts to assume the part of King Solomon there can be no reason- 
able doubt, though the contrary has been recently maintained in a 
little book (otherwise excellent) on she Authorship of Ecclesiastes (cf. 
Wright, Koheleth, p. 60). That doubts should arise, however, is 
not surprising. If we leave out of account these three chapters, 
it is amazing how any man of ‘Wisdom’s’ mental calibre could 
attribute to the cosmopolitan trader-king of Israel the sordid 
particularism which pervades the rest of the book ; if we consider these 
chapters we are struck with the totally different view of Solomon’s 
character presented there and in Ecclesiastes (cf. especially 2° 
R.V. and Wright, p. 64), who does not hesitate to allude to the 
king’s luxury and polygamy, while ‘Wisdom’ is full of exhortations, 
hypocritical if they really come from Solomon, to temperance and 
sobriety, and denunciations of voluptuous vice. It is only fair to add 
that such passages only occur outside the three ‘Solomonic’ chapters, 
unless 915 can be reckoned among them (cf. note on v. *° below). 

The connection with what precedes is not very obvious (the pev 
in the first line is probably answered by v.’, but there is no 6é to 
correspond), but may consist in the fact that Solomon disclaims his 
royalty as affording him the peculiar privilege of wisdom. Any one 
can possess it (6*, all can be educated in it), and no man can plead 
lowness of station as an excuse for not showing it. There may also 
be an allusion to the legendary supernatural powers with which 
Jewish tradition had endowed Solomon, and which he here disclaims. 

ynyevns is a natural word to use of Adam as formed dmé ris yas 
(Gen. 27, Ecclus. 171, 1 Cor. 1547), but the actual term, though 
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2. And in the womb of a mother was I formed as flesh, 
In ten months’ space, compact with blood, ; 
By the seed of a man and the pleasure that accompanieth 
wedlock. 


classical, does not occur in the New Testament, cf. Clem. Rom., 1 Cor. 
39, Ti yap Svvarar Ovyrds ; 7H Tis iaxds ynyevovs 5 

mpwtémdacros is perhaps a genuine invention of Pseudo-Solomon. 
Why Farrar should doubt this does not appear. It occurs again in 
104, Deane gives examples of its use by the Fathers ; Clement of 
Alexandria, Athanasius, Irenzeus (‘protoplastus’ in the Latin). & has 
here ‘qui prior factus est,’ which is inadequate. S" ‘the son of one 
born of the earth, first created.’ 


2. Grimm, clinging to the theory that ‘Wisdom’ taught the pre- 
existence of souls, remarks that he does not tell us when the soul is 
joined to the cap; whether at the moment of generation or at that 
of birth. Farrar, accepting all that Grimm says, nevertheless ob- 
serves that the writer is rather a creationist than a traducianist ; his 
views agree with those of Philo, who held that the pre-existent 
souls are fleshless and bloodless, and have no participation with 
earthly matter. For a very full philosophical account of the infusion 
of the soul into the embryo at the moment of conception cf. the 
quotations from the Rabbinical writings in Weber, /#éd. Theol., 226. 
The view there represented is frankly creationist and appears to 
imply the pre-existence of souls, but certainly not in the Platonic 
sense. 

ytd is not a very usual word in the sense of ‘mould,’ ‘fashion,’ 
but it occurs in 13!°, Ecclus. 3877, meaning ‘carve’ or ‘engrave.’ For 
‘to fashion,’ as in Job 108, Ps. 11973, G& uses another word—mAdcow. 
A great number of passages are quoted to illustrate the common 
statement of the ancients that ten months was the period of gestation. 
One only is well known, Virg., £c/., iv. 61, ‘ Matri longa decem tulerunt 
fastidia menses.’ The most interesting is from Philo, Legs Al/egor., 
i. § 4, where he tries to make out that seven months (his mystic 
number) are sufficient to ensure ‘life’ to the child. With this we 
compare Arist., A7zs¢. Av., vil. 4, who says that in Egypt women being 
evéxopo (cf. Exod. 11°), produce children at eight months. It might 
seem that lunar months are meant, but Romulus (Ovid, Fas//, i. 33) is 
said to have divided the year into ten months, ‘utero matris dum 
prodeat infans’; and these were not lunar months. Cf. Soltau, 
Rémische Chronologtc, 83-86, 246. 

ev aiware is very generally taken of the menstrual blood, which was 
supposed to unite with the seed for the formation of the foetus by a 
kind of curdling process possibly alluded to in Job. 10', ‘Hast thou 
not poured me out as milk, and curdled me like cheese?’ Why #dov7 is 
mentioned is not clear, unless Gaab’s idea is right, that this supphed 
the spiritual element in the new creature. This, of course, Grimm 
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3. And when I was born I drew in the common air, 
Yea, and fell upon my kindred earth, 
Wailing out my first cry like unto all : 


rejects as inconsistent with his ‘pre-existence of souls’; but he is 
right in saying that the writers of Eccles. 11°, 2 Macc. 7%, Ps. 
139 316 show more sense when they treat the whole thing as a 
mystery. He quotes an admirable sentence from Calmet, ‘Quis 
jubet sacros auctores ex physicorum principiis loqui? Communes 
ili aetatis suae opiniones sequuntur.’ ¢ with an instrumental mean- 
ing is possible in Greek, and is a common Hebraism. 


3. The expression omay rov aépa Tov kowwdv is found word for word in 
Menander, /rag., vi. 6, ed. Brunck., and in Eccles. 3 7° (men and 
beasts) ‘have all the same breath.’ 

‘Fell upon (my kindred) earth’ is a traditional expression derived 
from very early times. We have itin Hom., //, xix. 110 used as of ‘all 
men on earth,’ és kev én’ quate rade wéeon peTa Togo yuVatKds TOY 
dvépev. The expression in Isa. 2618, ‘Neither have the inhabitants 
of the earth fad/en,’ is conjecturally translated in accordance with the 
context : ‘been born’; cf. also v. 19, ‘The earth shall bring forth’ (lit. 
cause to fall) ‘the shades.’ ‘Cadere matre’ or ‘de matre’ is so used in 
Latin, asin Val. Flacc., i. 355, Claudian 77 Rujin.,i.92. The expression 
‘tollere infantem’ for ‘to recognise a child as one’s own’ belongs to 
the same early stage of civilisation. Deane aptly quotes Lucret. v. 
224: 

‘nudus humi jacet, indigus omni 
Vitali auxilio, quom primum in luminis oras 
Nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit.’ 


The meaning of éuororaéy is much disputed. The rendering given 
is that of R.V., and agrees with ynyevns in v.14. It occurs twice in 
the New Testament, Acts 14, James 51”, but in both cases it means 
‘of like passions,’ and gives us no help here. Luther rendered it 
‘omnium gestatricem,’ which is not a translation of the Greek at all; 
Grimm would have it to mean ‘aeque omnibus calcatam’; but how 
Horace’s ‘aequa tellus pauperi recluditur regumque pueris ? (Od, IL. 
xviii. 32) supports him it is hard to see. The loose S? has simply 
‘in the manner of all men’; the Arabic, ‘which renewed or repeated 
my griefs.’ But H, Castellio, A.V., Genev., and to a certain extent 
Acts 14, all support the translation given above. Churton in- 
geniously paraphrases ‘the earth 7 compassion for my weakness 
received me into her bosom.’ 3%" follows the Greek word, ‘suffering 
the like.’ 

ica is of course purely adverbial (a classical use), but it puzzled the 
transcribers, who thought it should be tony to agree with davqv, and 


some omitted the word | altogether(&), while the Complut. read 7 ha <T 
came,’ and & has ‘emisi,’ which may refer to this reading. 
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4. In swaddling clothes was I reared and with cares. 
5. For there isno king that had any other beginning of life : 


6. And of all these is one entrance into life and a like 
departure. 


4: ppovrives might be well represented by the Latin ‘fastidia’: 
but that is used by Virgil of the troubles of gestation, ‘In involu- 
mentis nutritus sum et curis magnis.’ SP? is brief, but expresses the 
meaning : ‘In swathing bands was I anxiously wrapped up.’ 

Parallelomania can hardly excel Gregy’s suggestion (fred. iil.) 
that ‘Lk. 27 recalls Wisd. 7, where the homely detail of the royal 
child being wrapped in swaddling clothes is recorded.’ He rightly 
adds that ‘these similarities may be purely accidental.’ 


5. “Apy) yevérews might mean ‘source of existence’; and Philo ce 
Mundi Opit, § 22, certainly so uses it when he says 7O omeppa Ter 
Cowr yeverews apyyy etrae cupBesnyKe. yeveots is used | not only of 
actual birth, but of the life which follows it, as in Jas. 3%, proyif{ouca 
Tov Tpoxdy THs yereoews (Where, however, yéveois is usually translated 

‘nature’). But the next line seems to define the meaning here. ‘The 
beginning and end of life are the same for all.’ 

We note that in 6™ the same words are used in an entirely 
different sense—one of Pseudo-Solomon’s peculiarities. 


6. Farrar rightly describes this sentiment as a ‘commonplace of 
moralists.. There is indeed little clse in the whole of the three 
chapters. This passage, however, is widely illustrated from various 
sources. It is well and eloquently treated in Eeclus. gol, SA heavy 
yoke is upon the sons of Adam from the day of their coming forth of 
their mother’s womb until the day for their burial in the mother of 
all things,’ ete. ; ‘from him that weareth purple and a crown, even 
unto him that is clothed with a hempen frock” Horace, Ow, 1. iv. 

3, has the well-known lines, * Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede 
pauperum tabernas regumque turres’; but the most striking corre- 
spondence i is found in Theodoret, Orat. ix. de Prov Wide Mild > O% pdvew 
dé ry els Tv Blow elooSov pilav, aun ean thy e&odov tony éyoper. So 
Job 17!) ‘Naked came I out of my mother's womb, and naked shall 
I depart thither,’ “ce. to the mother of all, as in Ecelus. Zc. Again 
Job 21 776 propounds the truth that though men die in various ways, 
early and late, yet ‘they he down alike in the dust, and the worm 
covereth them.’ This is perhaps the most pessimistic passage in 
Wisdom and the nearest to Koheleth. Eccles. 3 !?", * All go unto one 
place ; all are of the dust, and all turn to dust : again, 

There is in the three chapters no single note of the ‘hope full of 
immortality’ of 34 The ‘ immortalité mncmonique? of 8'is a mere 
mockery of the real thing. 
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7. Wherefore I prayed, and understanding was granted me ; 
I called, and the spirit of wisdom came unto me. 


8. Her I preferred before sceptres and thrones, 
And deemed riches as naught in comparison of her. 


9. Nor did I count as equal with her a priceless jewel. 
For all gold in her sight is as a little sand, 
And as clay shall silver be accounted before her. 


7. The meaning of 6:4 otro seems to be that Solomon recognised his 
own weakness, king though he was, and so prayed for that wisdom 
which alone could make him a good ruler. This is fully emphasised 
in 9*® and in 874. No doubt the writer had in his mind the vision of 
Solomon, 1 Kings 3%, and his prayer, 8 '?. 

It is, however, useless in the case of a vague writer like the author 
of ‘Wisdom’ to attempt to draw distinctions between dpdvnos and 
the wvevpza codias. To him they are much the same, and Grimm’s 
quotations to prove a difference between an objective ‘Wisdom of 
God’ and a subjective ‘wisdom as communicated to a man,’ are 
superfluous. That anything like the ‘Holy Spirit’ is meant is of 
course out of the question. 

émexadecduny (without an object) requires some notice. The verb 
in its original sense (Lidd. and Sc.) e/wavs means ‘to call upon a 
God.” Hence the omission of any object (as in Acts 7 °°, éAcOoBodouv 
tov Srépavov €mtkaovpevoy cai Aéyovta xrA) can be easily understood. 
The locus clissicus in the New Testament for a prayer for ‘wisdom’ 
is found in James 14, ef ris Aeiwerar codias aireirw mapa Tov diSovrros 
Oeod maou. 


8. We have here another commonplace of the ‘sapiential books,’ but 
the most exact parallels are to be found in respect of v.°. 

mpoxpivew ri Tevos is a Classical phrase; but ev cvyxpioe: airs isa 
later usage, not found before Plutarch. ovyxpivw te mpds te is found 
in Aristotle, but cvyxpivw ri rive only in Hellenistic Greek, as in v. 7° 
and also in 1538, 1 Cor. 23, 2 Cor. 10%. 


9. To this verse many real parallels are to be found. A.V. margin 
cites Prov. 31*!§ and Prov. 8-11, ‘Receive my instruction and not 
silver ; and knowledge rather than choice gold ; for wisdom is better 
than rubies’; 8! ‘My fruit is better than gold, yea than fine gold; 
and my revenue than choice silver’; Job 281%, ‘The price of wisdom 
is above rubies,’ and the verses before and after. Cf. also Prov. 161, 
‘How much better is it to get wisdom than gold! and to get under- 
standing is rather to be chosen than silver.’ It is possible also that 
there is an allusion to 2 Chron. 1°(1 Kings 10”), ‘The king made 
silver and gold at Jerusalem as plenteous as stones,’ and 1 Kings 107, 
‘(Silver) was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon.’ 

dripyros Nidos, ‘a priceless stone,’ can hardly be misunderstood ; 
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10. Above health and comeliness did I cherish her, 
And preferred to have her rather than light, 
For that the radiance from her is quenchless. 


11. But there came to me with her all good things together, 
And riches uncountable in her hands: 


the word occurs in 3 Macc. 3%, ray driynrov modireav. % has 
‘pretiosum lapidem,’ and %? ‘a stone of price.’ The Arabic, how- 
ever, has ‘inestimable,’ and an excellent parallel is found in 
Shakespeare, Richard ///.,1. iv. 27, ‘Inestimable stones, usvalued 
jewels.’ 

; ev dye. adrys is generally rendered ‘in respect of her,’ but having 
regard to the personification of Wisdom as it appears in these 
chapters, it may be allowed to translate it literally ‘in her sight,’ as in 
Ps. 143%, ‘in thy sight shall no living man be justified,’ where, how- 
ever, the Greek is évwmdv cov, and this or évavriov is almost invariably 


used by & to translate the perfectly literal ‘J"¥2 of the Hebrew. The 


few exceptions have ev dpOdApors cov, but ev dee seems never to be 
used. Even a Father (Methodius) in quoting this very passage sub- 
stitutes evwmoy avrns for the correct reading. %# has ‘in comparatione 
illius’; but ‘in judicio illius’ is certainly the sense in Deut. 4% and 
in numerous other instances. The Armenian (Margoliouth, p. 283) 
supports the Latin rendering. 


10. There is a difference of opinion (unimportant) as to the mean- 
ing of avri pwrés, which & and Arab. render ‘pro luce,’ ‘as a substitute 
for light,” and so Grimm, A.V., Genev., and Arnald, who paraphrases 
neatly: ‘I determined to have her for a light or guide.’ But the 
meaning suggested by R.V. is better: ‘I had rather lose light than 
wisdom, for the light of day wanes and perishes, but the light of 
wisdom never. Ps. 1191, ‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and 
light unto my path,’ rather favours the view of L. 

dxoipnrov, ‘never laid to rest’ ( ‘inextinguibile,’ for which 4aBearos, 
Matt. 91", Mark 9" is the proper word). The idea of the eclipse 
of earthly light is a common one. Cf. Hood: 


Wherever he may be, the stars must daily lose their light ; 
The moon will veil her in the shade, the sun will set at night. 
The sun may set, but constant love will shine when he’s away, 
So that dull night is never night and day is brighter day. 


11. There is for once some force in the connecting particle 8é. 
‘Though I made light of earthly blessings in comparison of her, 
these came to me with her unasked.’ Cf. 1 Kings 315, ‘I have also 
given thee that which thou hast not asked, both riches and honour,’ 
Cf. Prov. 3, ‘In her left hand are riches and honour ; 8!%, ‘ Riches 
and honour are with me; yea, durable riches and righteousness ; 
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12. And I rejoiced in all because wisdom guideth them, 
Yet I knew not that she was the mother of these things. 


13. Frankly did I learn and ungrudgingly do I impart, 
The riches of her I do not hide away ; 


Matt. 6%, ‘Seek ye first his kingdom and his righteousness; and 
all these things shall be added unto you.’ 

WH renders dvapiOuntros mhovros by ‘innumerabilis honestas,’ and 
elsewhere translates mAovovws ‘honestus, and mdodros ‘honestas.’ 
Whence this singular Low-Latin rendering is derived it is impossible 
to say. It appears in one or two Fathers. We have ‘honestas’ in 
v. ® and 838, and ‘honestare’ in 10% 

With the whole passage cf. 2 Chron. 11%, rv codiar Kal ry oiveo 
diSwpé cor, Kal mAovToy Kai ypnpuata Kai Sd€av S@ow got, ds ovK eyernOn 
Spouds cot ev tots BaowWedou rots €umpoorO€é cov, Kal pera oe odK EoTat 
OUT@S, 

12. For yéverw (Swete), #1, Arm., and some good MSS. read yevéri 
which A.V. and Genev. translate. The word is not found elsewhere, 
bul is regularly formed, and is certainly the ‘lectio difficilior,’ 

Vhe meaning of jyetray, ‘leads’ or ‘guides’ them, is plain. Unless 
Wisdom directs the disposition of earthly goods and honours, they are 
a curse rather than a blessing. The % rendering ‘quoniam ante- 
cedebat me ista sapientia’ is very hard to explain, save on the 
supposition that the translator had not avr@y in his text at all. The 
difference between the readings éml mdvrwy and emt raow is entirely 
unimportant. Bots (2’ssa/, 391) explains ‘Wisdom walks before, and 
yood things follow in her train.’ 

‘The last line is exceedingly mysterious. It seems only explicable 
by a reference to the vision of Solomon in 2 Chron. 171%, in which 
he asks for wisdom without knowing that wisdom would bring him 
all other blessings. That the rule of Solomon was not altogether 
dictated by wisdom is apparent from the complaint of his subjects 
to Rehoboam in 1 Kings 124 


13. This is very like a repetition of 6°, and unless some polemical 
sense is implied, it is difficult to see what purpose the verse serves. 
It is possible that Philo may have had predecessors who, like him, 
dealt in mysteries and occult interpretations. For an unfavourable 
account of these later sophists and their pretensions cf. Drummond, 
Philo, i, 4-7, and Dihne, Jéid-cllev. Religions-Philosophie, 1. p. 9, 
etc. 

’AdOA@S is not very enlightening. A.V. ‘diligently’ is quite beside 
the mark. Genev. ‘unfeignedly’ is an accurate translation enough, as is 
%, ‘Quam sine fictione didici’? S$” and Arab. have corresponding 
renderings ; but none of them convey any meaning to the reader, 
any more than does Churton’s paraphrase, ‘with no mercenary 
motive. Reuss, ‘sans arri¢re-pensce,’ “ec. without thought of the 
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14. For an unfailing treasure for mankind is she, 
Which they that use do foster friendship towards God, 
Being commended by the gifts that come from her training. 


temporal advantages which Wisdom actually brought; but this 
affords no antithesis to dp@dves. . 

Parallels are plentiful. Matt. 30%, ‘Freely ye have received, 
freely give’; 1 Pet. 4, ‘Using hospitality one to another without 
murmuring, according as each hath received a gift, ministering it 
among yourselves as good stewards of the manifold grace of God.’ 
A curious passage in Ecclus. 20% (and 4114) furnishes a kind of 
commentary on the verse. ‘Wisdom that is hid and treasure that 
is out of sight, what profit is in them both?’ Deane quotes two apt 
parallels from the Fathers: Euseb. on Ps. 33%, dddAws éhaBov, 
apOsves peradidopar; and Justin Mart. Apol, i. 6, mavri Bovdopevo 
padetv, ws ebdaxOnpev, apOovws mapadloovres. : ; 

Bois (/ssaz, 391) suggests a variation of the ordinary rendering: 
not ‘I communicate wisdom liberally,’ but ‘I communicate the fact 
that she brings all blessings’ liberally. 


14. ’Avexdumns (for the classical dvéxAeurros, as in Luke 12%, SA 
treasure in the heavens that faileth not’) is only found once again, in 
818, and may be considered one of ‘ Wisdom’s’ original creations. 

ov of xpnoduevor (accus. for dative) is entirely unclassical; (cf. 
Lidd. and Sc. s.v.) but it is found in 1 Cor. 7 *!, ypapevor rov 
Kéopov os pn KaTaxpopevot. There, as here, some transcribers have 
naturally substituted the dative, some also turning ypyodpevo. into 
ktnodpevo, In Acts 27 17, BonOetas has been turned into Bonbeias ; but 
in 2 Macc. 4 there is no variation of reading in the MSS. Grimm’s 
argument against xrjodpevo, on the ground that it would be only 
human wisdom that mankind could ‘possess, does not seem very 
forcible, and he is entirely wrong in saying that S$? read xpyodpevor. 


(EW) is ‘to possess. Arab. and %, however, have ‘used,’ and the 
Armenian is said also to read this. 

aré\heoOa didjiay is also, it would seem, a unique expression (the 
aorist éoreiAavro is gnomic), but oréAAeo Oa, in the sense of ‘prepare,’ 
is classical. Cf. Lidd. and Sc. s.v, The ‘friend of God’ is the 
regular Oriental appellation of Abraham. Cf. James 2%, @idos Oeot 
€xdnOn, as from Isa, 41%, ‘the seed of Abraham my friend, and 
2 Chron. 207. In John 1514 Christ calls the disciples his ‘friends.’ 
Gen. 1817-5 contains no exact description of the patriarch as ‘God’s 
friend,’ but is sufficiently strong to justify such description. Cf. Clem. 
Rom., 1 Cor. 10! and 174% 

Zvoradévres presents no difficulty. It occurs in 1 Macc. 121%, 
ovuveotncer adrov maar Trois pidors adrov,as also in Rom. 3%, 5° (‘God com- 
mendcth his own love towards us’), and 2 Cor. 4?; but ‘gifts that come 
from the training of wisdom’ is a singularly vague expression, and 
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15. But to me may God grant to speak as I would, 
And to devise worthily of the things that have been given 
me ; 
For he toe is the guide of wisdom, 
And the director of the wise, 


16. lor in his hand are both we and our words ; 
All sagacity also and knowledge of crafts. 


seems to mean the good works that man may do under the influence 
of Wisdom, or, as Churton seems to take it, the imparting of those 
gifts liberally to others. 


15. Aw is undoubtedly the right reading, but there was probably 
once a variant, SéSoxe, found in Complut. and Ald., and translated by 
%, Arab, ALV., and Geney. A transcriber would think that Solomon 
need not pray for what he had already, for wisdom surely would 
include eloquence. 

kara yrouny in classical usage may mean (1) according to his or my 
wish ; (2) in my or his opinion ; (3) according to his or my purpose ; 
but it does not mean ‘with judgment’ (R.V.), though possibly the 
writer thought it did. S" also has ‘with counsel.’ is indefinite. 
S" vaccording to will? 

The translation of év@van@jvai is also unjustified by classical usage. 
It would) seem possible to construct it with the genitive and render 
‘to take heed duly to the gifts that have been granted me’ But 
though the Greek ts bad the sense is good: ‘not merely to conceive 
fine ideas QL pracsumere) but to be able to express them in 
worthy language.’ ev@upn@yvae seems only to occur in an absolute 
sense once (in Elippocrates), and then to mean ‘to be in a passion,’ 

But for SeSopereor (or Woperwr) Aeyouevor is read by GS’ and has 
the support of all other versions except @. It can only mean ‘ what I 
promised or spoke of? (in ve, and in that case the meaning sug- 
gested for érdvan@jvae (Stemember,’ ‘take heed to’) seems even more 
appropriate. eyewera can hardly mean, as A.V. marg., ‘things 
that are to be spoken of? 

SMyds goPplas is the guide ‘of Wisdom’ and not ‘to Wisdom,’ as 
AV. Genev. rightly has ‘dux sapientiae,’ but Arab. ‘who leads to 
wisdom.’ ‘This is grammatically possible, but destroys the parallel 
with line 4. 

16. This loose use of ev yep atrot (ef. Isa, go, ‘who hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand’) should serve to prevent attempts 
to define the exact sense of the words in 3! and elsewhere. 

With Neyor cf. Exod. 434)‘ 1 will be with thy mouth, and teach thee 
what thou shalt say.’ 

The second line seems to have little or no concern either with what 
goes before or what follows, and the commentators have been 
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17. For it was he that gave me an unerring knowledge of the things 
that be, 
To know the ordering of the world and the working of 


the elements. 


18. The beginning and end and middle of times, 
The turn of the solstices and the changes of seasons, 


exercised to devise a connection. ’Epyarefa, a Byzantine word, 
would seem from its derivation from éepyarns, fa workman,’ to mean 
‘handicraft, and certainly cannot bear the meaning of ‘works of 
God, which Heydenreich (quoted by Grimm) would assign to it 
The suggestion ‘rerum gerundarum peritia” which would include 
statesmanship, has more claim to attention, but in any case @pdrnaes 
is here something much more special than ‘understanding,’ to which 
rendering R.V. of course adheres. There may be truth in Churten’s 
suggestion that heaven-inspired artiticers like Bezalecl are alluded to. 
In that case Farrar’s rendering ‘skill? for pornos is adequate. 
Exod. 313, evérAnea airov (Bezaleel) mvetpa decoy vodtas Kat cuvérews 
kal emotnpns ev mavtl epyq. 

The verse, says Grimm, is an inserted commonplace, and the yap 
inv. connects not with it but with the preceding copay Scopbwr}s. 


17. One would expect that enol would come first, as in v. !, if the 
emphasis is on it, as the connection just indicated would require ; ‘he 
is the director of the wise, for here am I whom he instructed.’ 

oveTacts TOU KOgpov, the organisation of the world, appears in the 
Timacus, 32¢, in close connection with mention of the clements, Tov 
dé dy rerruper év ddov Exaotoy eiAnper 7) TOU Kdg pou aiaTaats. eK yap 
mupos mavtés Uards TE Kal dépos Kal ys cuvérTnTE” abtdy 6 GuNLOTas. 
This seems to render it certain that @roiyeta here means the four 
elements, and not, as in a suggestion quoted by Diihne ii. 176, n. 107, 
‘the heavenly bodies’ and their influence. The term might mean 


f ats : Pe P aw PF 
this, and S" actually renders it so (JAN) a8), as also (Margoliouth, 
op. ci, p. 288) the Ethiopic. Cf Lidd. and Sc. wz. ti 5. After Plate 


the name ororyeia for elements came into common use. Ch 2 Pet. 
310-13, crowyeia Kavoovpeva AVOnoeTat. 


18. The first line seems so indefinite that it has given occasion tor 
somewhat wild conjectures to fix its meaning. ‘That ‘beginning’ 
can mean ‘autumn,’ ‘end’? summer, and ‘middle? winter and spring 
(Grotius and Bauermeister, cited by Grimm) is incredible > to know 
the seasons is in the capacity even of beasts. A reference to ‘the 
three divisions of the Greek month’ is fantastic. A better suggestion 
is that of Heydenreich, that a knowledge of the periods of the world’s 
history, posstbly prophetic, is indicated. A general meaning is given 
by Deane, viz, ‘a poetical circumlocution for the difference and 
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19. The cycles of years and the positions of the stars, 


20. The natures of animals and the tempers of beasts, 
The forces of spirits and the devices of men, 
The species of plants and the virtues of roots : 


variety of the periods concerned in astronomical chronology,’ and if 
this be interpreted (Farrar) to mean the knowledge requisite for con- 
structing an astronomical calendar on sound principles, we probably 
have the true meaning. The possession of such powers has always 
been regarded with peculiar esteem among early civilisations. 

tpora@y a\Aayas, the alternation or perhaps rather ‘turn’ (the exact 
penod of the change) of the solstices, is quite a simple expression, 
Tpomat with or without 7Alov being the regular word to denote mid- 
summer and midwinter, though it is occasionally used for the move- 
ments of other heavenly bodies than the sun. But unfortunately the 
reading tpdvor, ‘changes of manners’ ,an idea utterly foreign to the 
context), is found, and seems to have introduced general uncertainty 
into the passage. Grimm enumerates four renderings of rpowav 
ddXayas—(1) motions of the stars generally ; (2) earthly effects pro- 
duced by such ; (3) turn of the solstices ; {4' earthly effects produced 
by such. Furthermore, the Coptic (Margoliouth, Zc. p. 288) translates 
‘airs’ and S? ‘of things’ generally. This latter and the Arabic 
‘conditions’ may represent the reading rpovev. 

The use of rpowat in Hellenistic Greek is rather uncertain. In 
Deut. 33" we have 7Alov roorai, but in Job 38%, rpomai otpavov, and 
in James 1)", rpomn is of obscure meaning. 

Similarly ‘changes of seasons’ for peraSoXat xapay is by no means 
a certain rendering. «xarpos used absolutely in the sense of seasons is 
not classical. Its proper meaning is ‘ opportunities,’ ‘crises in human 
affairs, and if that rendering be accepted it certainly favours the 
reading tpdéwwv, as does the Arab. ‘vicissitudes of times.’ 


19. The translation ‘circuits of years’ is almost meaningless (A.V., 
R.V.), and to render in accordance with the classical usage, as in 
Eur., Oresé, 1661 (eviavrod xvxNos, ‘the circling seasons’), is to repeat 
what has already been said. ‘We must suppose that Pseudo-Solomon 
claims the knowledge of “cycles” lunar and solar, the intercalary 
method, the sacred and civil reckonings, etc.’ (Deane). 

Edersheim, Ast. of the Jewtsh Nation, p. 353. points out that for 
a considerable period mathematics, geometry, ‘and astronomy were 
considered as the peculiar study of the Jews. And for their general 
intellectual superiority he cites Deut. 4 *§, which, however, refers to 
legislation. 

20. dices (wor is the general nature of living creatures, which might 

‘possibly include man. @vyovds Onpiwv is the particular ways of beasts, 
and especially wild beasts ; their disposition and (16°) their rages. 
‘Tempers’ expresses both. @ ‘iras, S® ‘rages,’ S$? ‘rage. 
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‘Wisdom’ could find this in 1 Kings 4%, ‘he spake also of beasts, 
and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes.’ But still more in 
the book of Proverbs, which he would no doubt consider Solomon’s 
own work, do we find constant allusions to the animal creation. 
Churton quotes in Prov. 1", the simplicity of the bird ; the ant and roe 
in 6°3; the ox in 7”; the swallow, horse, ass, and dog in 26%, etc. ; 
the bird forsaking its nest, 27%; the lion and bear, 2811°; the leech, 
eagle, serpents, jerboas (properly rock badgers), locusts, spider 
(properly lizard), and ants in 30!53!. The statement of 1 Kings is 
practically repeated by Josephus, 47+, VIII. ii. 5. 

The translation of rvevpdtwy Bias as ‘forces of winds’ (R.V., A.V., 
Genev., 1, S’, Arab.) is supported by a passage in Philo, De Opi. 
Mundi, § 19, where he says that it is possible for men, by observing 
the stars, to ‘trace out’ (not to control) Bias mvevparwy. Yet this is 
almost certainly the wrong interpretation : when ‘Wisdom’ means the 
‘violence of winds, he uses Bia dvéywv (44), and some form of anti- 
thesis between mvevpara and GvOpwmo is clearly required. We must 
translate ‘spirits,’ and the word ia, which generally means ‘ violence’ 
(cf. Prom. Vinct., Prol., where bia and kratos—violence and tyranny 
—are conjoined), seems to refer chiefly to evil spirits. It is useless to 
say that the belief in demons formed no part of the Alexandrian 
philosophy. The tradition was that Solomon’s power extended over 
evil spirits especially, cf. Joseph., 47. VIII. ii. 5, ‘God enabled him to 
learn that skill which expels demons . . . also he left behind him the 
manner of using exorcisms by which they drive away demons,’ and in 
the Koran, Swvra xxi., evil spirits only are mentioned. It is pertinent 
to this passage to remark that in the Rabbinic theology angels when 
sent on missions to earth, take the form of wzmds; when they stand 
before God, they are as fire. Weber, /#d@. Theol., 167. 

dvadoyiopoi is of course not ‘the thoughts of men’s hearts’; those 
are known to one only ; but their ‘tricks,’ their ‘disputations’; cf. the 
Judgment of Solomon in 1 Kings 318 sgg. A like meaning of the 
word is found in Luke 9%°, ‘a dispute among them, which should 
be the greatest.’ Phil. il. 14, xyopis yoyyvoper kai Siadoyiopov, so in 
1 Tim. 2°, xyapis dpy7js cai d:akoyopar. 

Atapopas uray is certainly the species of plants. Grimm quotes 
Theophr., “7st, P/an¢., V1. iv. 5 and VII. iv. I. 

Svvdyers prCOv is a characteristic addition to the Scriptural state- 
ment in 1 Kings 4%, ‘he spake of trees, from the cedar tree in 
Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall, and is 
illustrated by the story in Josephus (477, VII. ii. 5) of the extraction 
of a devil through a man’s nostrils by the aid of a root discovered by 
Solomon. One such root is actually described by the Jewish 
historian in B.//., VI. vi. 3, as of the most wonderful power in driv- 
ing away demons from sick persons. Its name is Baaras, and under 
ordinary circumstances it is certain death to touch it, etc. 
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21. And whatsoever is concealed and manifest I learned to 
know, 
For Wisdom the contriver of all did teach me. 


21. The enclitic re is a very weak particle to act as a conjunction for 
two substantive clauses as here. It is questionable if a writer with an 
exact knowledge of Greek would have so used it; it is possible that 
‘Wisdom’ really meant it to strengthen the «al which joins kpumra 
and éendavy, but in 128 he again uses it to join clauses. The 
rarity of re in Hellenistic Greek is noteworthy. It occurs 
frequently enough in St. Paul’s writings and those of St. Luke 
—the most polished Hellenists; thrice in St. Matthew and thrice 
in St. John, twice in St. James, once in St. Jude, and twice in the 
Apocalypse. 

For ¢ugavy & gives the extraordinary rendering ‘improvisa,’ read- 
ing perhaps dpavy. This reading is actually found in Euseb. Praep. 
Evan., Xi. vii.; but there is another way of accounting for the 
reading. Reusch (quoted by Cornely) conjectured that the original 
reading was ‘in provisu,’ which with the meaning of ‘in prospectu,’ 
or even ‘in manifesto,’ might really represent ¢u@avy. If the mistake 
was made it must have been very early, for S. Ambrose (De Adrah., 
ii. 7) quotes the received text. 

On the face of it, the claim to know all things secret and manifest 
seems an absurdity, and was laid hold of as such by the opponents of 
the use of the Apocrypha for religious purposes, during the German 
dispute on the subject in the early fifties of the last century. 

But it is really onlyarepetition or expansion of what has already been 
said. The ‘things manifest’ are the operations of nature, the ‘things 
concealed’ are the ‘forces of spirits and the devices of men.’ No 
doubt Solomon did not possess these to the extent with which later 
Jewish tradition credited him, but the whole passage, the whole 
chapter indeed, expresses that tradition. 

It is inadvisable, and probably does not express the writers mean- 
ing, to translate rexvires by the word ‘artificer,’ which suggests the 
idea that Wisdom was the actual creator of things. That she should 
be, as an attribute of God, the contriver of natural order and of men’s 
reasonings need not mean too much. It need not alter our inter- 
pretation when we find that God himself is called in 13! the reyvirns 
of the world. Pseudo-Solomon is quite accustomed to use the same 
word loosely in different senses, as in the case of émucxomn, and the 
language of these three Solomonic chapters is so exaggerated that 
argument from the use of terms here is useless in reference to the 
other parts of the book. That in Prov. 8° Wisdom is called ‘ master- 
artist’ (according to the correct version), and that Philo calls her the 
mother or nurse of the world (Dahne, i. 223, quoting Quod deter. potiori 
zus7a., § 30), matters nothing. Philo’s ‘Wisdom’ is theiLogos. Our 
author’s is not. 


N 
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22. For there is in her a spirit of thought and of holiness, 
Singly born yet manifold, subtile, 
Mobile, lucid, unadulterate, 
Clear, inviolable, loving goodness, acute, 
Unhinderable, beneficent, 


22. The above is a translation of the common text, as it may t 
called, accepted by Swete and Fritzsche, and based on the general co 
sensus of the MSS. and the versions, éorw yap ev airy mvevpa, But 
very early variant, écri yap adr mveipa, existed, as is proved by tk 
quotations in Euseb., Praep. Ev., vii. xii. 4 and XI. xiv. 4. Itis als 
found in G and a few other MSS. of little value mentioned by Grimn 

A good deal depends on the reading here. If the variant t 
accepted we have something very like an identification of Wisdo1 
with the Holy Spirit, which was favoured by the Fathers, who did n« 
understand that this was to ascribe the doctrine of the Holy Gho: 
to an Alexandrian origin—a mistake of which full use has been mad 
in modern times. It is likely that the variant was due to som 
supporters of this identification. The remarks of Reuss are brit 
and incisive: ‘This last reading (éorw yap airy) is evidently mor 
favourable to the theory which considers Wisdom as a divine perso 
or hypostasis, while the other implies a conception less advanced i 
this direction, and generally speaking less clear. It is precisely o 
account of this difference that we should prefer the received readin 
as the older. This sums up the somewhat prolix note of Grimn 
who, however, raises a different point: ‘The received reading als 
may be due to a Trinitarian copyist who wished to distinguish th 
third person of the Trinity from the second, the Son of God, who we 
identified with copia.’ But this last statement assumes a good deal 

Drummond (PAz/o, i. 216) remarks that ‘the distinction is one | 
words rather than of reality, for a few lines further down (v. ? 
‘wisdom’ once more takes the place of the ‘spirit’ which is said | 
be ‘in it” The passage does not seem to justify this statement ; an 
Bois’ proofs (£ssaz, 234) that the Holy Spirit and Wisdom are tl 
same are doubtful. When he says of this text that ‘Wisdom is 
mvetipa Or possesses a mvedpa, he ignores the whole point at issu 
Gfrorer, 11. 222, also thinks that no difference is implied, and says tl 
passage ‘ explains the whole of Philo’ (223). 

Unfortunately there exists a third reading also for line 1: gor 
ev avrj, which might mean ‘She is in herself a spirit, and so Be 
translates it (Zssaz, 391); but this only introduces an alternati' 
difficulty into a text already sufficiently difficult. 

Noepor is said to be a word borrowed from the philosophy of tl 
Stoics, who used the somewhat incongruous phrase mip voepdv, and f 
their Supreme Being 1d weptéyov ra 6Aa voepsv. The term is, ho 
-ever, found in Plato and in Aristotle, and is considered Platonic | 
Burton, Bampt. Lect, iii., n. 20, 
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23. Kind to man, certain, unerring, self-reliant, 
Universal in power, universal in purview, 
And pervading all spirits 
Of thought, of purity, of utmost subtilty. 


23. The string of epithets which follows may also best be character- 
ised in the words of Reuss. ‘The commentators have remarked that 
they number twenty-one, and have discovered premeditation in this.’ 
He is wrong in casting doubt upon the ‘premeditation,’ but right 
when he goes on to say, ‘It is impossible to see anything here but a 
chance enumeration dictated by exuberant rhetoric; the epithets 
succeed one another without order, and, moreover, are partly 
synonymous.’ ‘\We remark (1) that several of these epithets refer to 
intellectual faculties, while others concern moral virtues ; (2) that the 
author enumerates at haphazard qualities which necessarily belong 
to the spirit considered as an emanation of divinity, and others which, 
though the product or effect of this spirit, are of a kind to be attached 
to humanity only, as is implied in the last phrase of the catalogue.’ 
He sees in the list the confirmation of his remark previously made, 
that ‘Wisdom in Jewish philosophy includes at once theoretic and 
practical elements.’ For the ‘classifications’ to which he alludes we 
may refer to Grimm, p. 157, who discusses the efforts of Hasse and 
Baumgarten-Crusius to discover some order in this congeries of 
adjectives. It is impossible to say that the passage gives us any 
clear idea of the nature of Wisdom or of what the writer conceived 
her to be, and to write a detailed commentary on every epithet is the 
work of a lexicographer. The verses are a mere rhetorical exercise, 
very possibly based on the model of Cleanthes the Stoic quoted in 
Euseb., P. E&., Xl. iti, 44. réyaddv potas Be oloy €or - dkove On. 
Tereaieal Seca, Sotov, evoeBes, Kpatovy EavTod, ypnotpov, Kadov Séov 
xt. By the last obvious emendation for xadér, dor, we bring the 
number of epithets to four times seven. A similar heaping together 
of adjectives is found in Philo, where 147 epithets are assigned to 
the Epicurean. That the number twenty-one is deliberately chosen 
can scarcely be doubted. Cf on the mystic qualities of: seven (and 
presumably of its multiples) Grimm’s quotations, p. 157. The pre- 
servation of the exact number in the MSS. serves to correct the 
aberrations of the translators, who, confused by so many vague 
epithets, sometimes expanded one into two, so that the S* has in 
place of 21 no less than 27, and the % 25 adjectives. The Arabic 
Inserts two entirely unauthorised epithets between ‘kind to man’ and 
‘certain’ in this verse, and so attains to the number of 23. The 
copyists were plainly influenced, some by a desire to maintain the 
sacred multiple of seven, some by the wish to make the number 
correspond with the letters of the Greek (or Hebrew) alphabet. 

Of all these twenty-one, hardly any contain a definite idea or 
embody a philosophic truth. Movoyevés at first sight seems to 
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24. For Wisdom is more mobile than any motion, 
Yea, she passeth and goeth through all things by reasor 
of her pureness. 


provide material for discussion, but is presently explained away by 
modupepés. There is no reference to the genesis of wisdom. Drum 
mond, i. 219, ‘These are two contrasted terms, and must be considerec 
in’ relation to one another. The former expresses that unity whict 
through the necessity of thought we ascribe to wisdom. We canno' 
rationally speak of two or more wisdoms, but only of one; and 
therefore, considered ontologically, it must be a single essence, ‘only 
begotten,’ not one of several similar emanations. Nevertheless ir 
this unity it must be manifold, ‘as its modes of action are various’— 
not, however, as Drummond assumes, in the various ordered processes 
of the natural world, but rather in the é:adoyopol of men. 

The last two lines seem almost without meaning, at least as they 
stand. That wisdom ‘penetrates thoughtful minds’ is a platitude 
after what has been already said. The versions endeavour to put 
some meaning into the phrase by referring the epithets to Wisdom 
herself. H% has ‘qui capiat omnes spiritus: intelligibilis, mundus, 
subtilis.’ %" shortens the three epithets into two, ‘clever and clear, 
still referring them to Wisdom. The Armenian (Margoliouth, p. 282) 
has ‘is sufficient for all things.’ These are not mistranslations but 
glosses—attempts to attach a meaning to an empty phrase. S$! 
keeps to the order of the received text, but has twenty, or (taking in 
the last two lines of the verse) twenty-one or possibly twenty-three 
epithets. 


24. The verse seems to be an explanation or expansion of the last 
sentence: Wisdom penetrates all souls prepared to receive her, 
because she penetrates all things. The expression kinytix@repov 
kunoews (the neuter is grammatically correct, cf. Virgil’s ‘varium et 
mutabile semper femina’) is clumsy but expressive. i has ‘Omnibus 
mobilibus mobilior est sapientia.’ SS" is extraordinary: ‘she is 
changed in all (kinds of) changes and (sw; guided.’ 

The expression 6ujxer kat xopet (L ‘attingit ubique’) seems to be a 
Stoic phrase. Grimm quotes the two words in conjunction from 
Plutarch and also from Athenagoras, Swff/. 6, Oi dri ris aroas BU BANS 
.. . pace to mvevpa xwpeiv Tov Bend . . . binxet dé bu’ GXov Tod KOgpou. 
But the idea is a very common one in semiphilosophical writers whc 
have no fear of pantheism before their cyes. Cleanthes, apud Ter. 
tullian, Afol., xx1., is cited for ‘permeator universitatis spiritus,’ anc 
Seneca, Consol, ad Helv., viii, for ‘divinus spiritus per omnia 
maxima ac minima, aequali contentione diffusus.” Farrar ver) 
appositely quotes lines from Wordsworth and Pope, the latter o 
whom, at any rate, would probably not be deterred by suspicions 0: 
unorthodoxy. Hooker, £ec/. Pol, Vv. lvi. 5, gives the true Christiar 
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25. For she is a vapour of the power of God, 
And an emanation of his all-governing glory, without 
alloy. 
For this cause no polluted thing stealeth into her. 


26. For she is a reflection of eternal light, 
And a spotless mirror of the working of God, 
And an image of his goodness. 


explication of such expressions. Other authorities for the Stoic 
formula are given in Drummond, P///o, i. 87, notes. 

xaOaporns is wrongly translated by # ‘munditiam’ ; for the idea is 
not of purity but of pureness, that is of ‘sinceritas,’ ‘immateriality.’ 
As immaterial, Wisdom can pass through all things where a material 
body could not. For this use of the word cf. Philo, )77a .JZosis, i. 
$ 20, ‘Ajp perv ovdv Kal ovpavds ai xabaporatrat poipae tis Tv Ow 
ovoltas, 

25. With this verse begins the puzzling account of Wisdom as an 
emanation. There seem to be three distinct metaphors employed— 
(1) the breath of God ; (2) an exhalation, so to speak, of His person ; 
(3) a ray of His brightness. Gfrdrer, 11. 225, in a rather obscure 
passage, argues that drpis and dmoppoa together make up the 
‘pleroma’ ; but amdppoa has probably a distinct meaning of its own, 
not unlike that given to it by Empedocles and his school, who gave 
the name to the ‘effluences' of objects by which they were assumed 
to impress themselves on the senses. 

*Arpis for which the Armenian as quoted by Margoliouth, p. 285, and 
the Ethiopic must have read dxris—a reading not without its merits) 
finds some justification in Job 334 (Elihu speaks), wvedua Geiov r6 
moingay pe mvon S€ mavtoxpatopos 7 SiSdoxoved pe. Closer still is 
Ecclus. 245 (Wisdom speaks), ‘I came out of the mouth of the most 
High and covered the earth hke a mist.’ For the latter idea (épiyAn) 
compare Gen. 2° (where, however, €& translates myy7) with Gen. 17. 
See also Ecclus. 1°, ‘poured her (Wisdom) out upon all his works.’ 

If, however, dxtis could be read, dréppora might well mean an 
emanation in the form of light, for which sense Grimm quotes 
Marc. Aurel. ii. 4, Athenag., .4fo/., p. 10. In that case the meta- 
phor would be the same throughout, ‘the ray; the beam; the 
reflection’ (amavyacpa’. S$, ‘a pure emanation of the thought of the 
ruler of all.’ 

mapepainrey is a curious word, or rather is used in a curious sense. 
A.V. translates it literally ‘fall into her’; 2% more intelligibly ‘in eam 
incurrit’; S? and Arab. like A.V. But the meaning is rather ‘creep 
into, ‘steal into unnoticed. Aeschin., De Falsa Leg., 51, 20, 
wapeprecdvTwr eis THY ToALTELaY NUaY ovK eAevdepav dvOpaTer. 

26. ‘Amavyaopa almost certainly means a ‘reflection’ and not a 
‘radiation.’ The latter sense has already been expressed in the 
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preceding verse. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, however, 
adopted this meaning in 1%, where dzavyacya is translated by 
R.V. ‘the effulgence of His glory, and correctly. The word occurs 
three times in Philo, twice with doubtful meaning, but once where it 
must mean ‘reflection.’ The passage is in De Plantat., § 12. Philo 
is commenting on Exod. 15”, and says that the éyiacpa (by which. he 
understands the whole world) is oiov dyiwv dmavyacpa, pipnpa apyervrov. 
It cannot here mean the radiance or effulgence of the saints. 

The Fathers followed ‘Hebrews’ and interpreted this passage as 
referring to God the Son. So St. Augustine, Sevm., cxvili. 2, ‘De 
Sapientia Patris, quod est Filius, dictum est, Candor est enim lucis 
aeternae. Quaeris Filium sine Patre. Da mihi lucem sine candore,’ 
etc. This unhesitating identification of ‘Wisdom’ with the ‘Son 
of God’ it is that has given occasion for the theory that the whole 
doctrine regarding the second person of the Trinity is derived from 
the Alexandrian Logos idea. 

It may be safely said that there is not a single word in ‘Wisdom’ 
to denote that the writer identified Adyos and codia, and yet half the 
arguments of the critics on this verse (e.g. Grimm, p. 163) depend 
on such a supposition. Bois (Zssaz, 234) argues for the identity. He 
adduces 9? as a proof that Logos and Sophia are the same. The 
words are, ‘who madest all things by thy word, and by thy wisdom 
thou formedst man.’ There is not the slightest indication here of a 
belief in the writer’s mind that the ‘word of God’ was anything else 
than the spoken word of God. £.g. ‘God said Let there be Light, and 
there was Light.’ There is, indeed, in this passage no personification 
at all of either idea. 

This is not the only difficulty raised by ‘Wisdom’s’ metaphorical 
language. He so expresses himself that it might well seem that he 
identified God with material light. The writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, though they represent God as surrounded by light (cf. Ps. 104, 
‘Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment’) or in action 
like fire (Deut. 4*4, ‘The Lord our God is like a consuming fire’), yet 
are careful, warned by the example of their neighbours, never to 
identify him with light or fire. In the New Testament we have the 
one instance of 1 John 1° (‘God is light’), but the language there is 
plainly as rhetorical as that of Wisdom. Philo is careful to speak of 
dowparos avyn and of das Wuyixdv (cf. Dahne, i. 272, and the notes 
there). Wisdom is not so cautious, but no doubt the vv. 29-39 correct 
in part the materialistic idea here conveyed. ‘ Being compared with 
light, she is found to be before it,’ etc. This does not prevent 
Pfleiderer (Herakiz?, p. 301) from claiming $@s didioy asa distinctly 
Heraclitean idea. 

It is possible that ‘Wisdom, in his confused way, keeping to the 
idea of the mirror, means ek@v to be the image in the mirror. The 
word is thus used in Plato, Ref., III. 402 B, elkdvas ypappdrey ef mov 
i ev Vdaow 7 ev Kardmrpots eppaivowro ov mpdrepov yvaodpeda KTH. 
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27. But she being one can do all, 
And abiding in herself maketh all things new, 
And generation by generation passing into holy souls 
Maketh them friends of God and prophets. 


Though he never actually applies the word amavyacya to the Logos, 
Philo in one passage gives us an explanation which may well serve 
to illustrate the metaphor : it is found in De Somm., i. § 41, {kddarep 
yap THY dv Ondtov avyiy os PAtov ot Bi) Suvdpevor Tov Prov avroy ew 
Space ere ovTas kat THY TOU Oeow elkova Tov ayyedov avTov Adyor, os 
avrov kaTavoovuct. 


27. The A.V. has ‘being du¢ one she can do all things, and so 
Siegfried. The R.V. leaves the point unsettled, as do the versions, 
‘SZ? Arab., but plainly two senses can be given to the words : either (1) 
in spite of being only one she can do all; or (2) dy reason of her self- 
containedness and unchangeableness. This latter seems to agree well 
with the second line. Assuming that Wisdom is another name for 
the Spirit of God, we have an exact parallel in 1 Cor. 12!!, ravta ratra 
evepyet TO év kal TO avro mvevpa. 

Similarly the next line ra mavra cavifer will then find a parallel in 
Ps. 104%, é£amoareheis ro mvedpd cov Kal kTigOncovTat, Kal avaxa.neis 
oO mpoo@rov ths yjs. What the precise meaning of the words in 
Wisdom is it is difficult to understand. The phrase seems a mere 
rhetorical enlargement. Taken, however, in conjunction with the 
next line, it may mean ‘she renews the human race one generation 
after another, and in each influences holy souls.’ The similar passages 
Heb. 6° and Rev. 215 give us no assistance here. Gfrérer’s theory 
that the Platonic doctrine of ‘ideas’ (PAz/o, 11. 226), as the only really 
permanent things, is here indicated, is too ingenious. A passage of 
Anaxagoras (Arist., Pxys., VIIL v. 10) quoted by Grimm, in which voids is 
represented | as at once daOns and auryzs, illustrates our text better. 

kata yeveds has been persistently misunderstood, except perhaps by 
Arab. The S&? has ‘in every age,’ and A.V. ‘in all ages.’ Genev. 
comes nearer to the sense of the Greek, ‘according to the ages.’ H, 
‘per nationes,’ is peculiar. It would literally mean that Wisdom 
chose the best souls out of all (heathen) nations; but this is far too 
advanced an idea for the particularist Pseudo-Solomon. The idea of 
change from one generation to another is emphasised by the pre- 
position in peraBaivovca, 

For ‘friends of God’ cf. notes on v.14. It is suggested, however, 
that ‘Wisdom’ had in his mind rather philosophic than Biblical ideas, 
and that 6 péev cappev Ged idros* dpuotos yap (Plato, Laws, bk, iv. 
716) suggested the idea to him as it may have done to Philo (Frag. 
ap. Mangey, ii. 652, from John of Damascus), ras coos didos Geoo. 
Probably to both writers Jewish and heathen pronouncements were 
equally present. 
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28. For nothing doth God cherish save him that dwelleth with 
wisdom. 


© mpofrns is an ambiguous term which has given rise to much con- 
troversy. Deane is right when he says that it means ‘an interpreter 
of God’s will, not necessarily one who foretells the future.’ But he 
goes too far when he compares the English use of ‘ prophesying’ for 
mere preaching. For the term ‘prophet’ always implied inspiration, 
in one form or another. Cf. Philo in Gfrérer, i. 57. 

Farrar is no doubt wrong when he argues against Grimm that 
people like Wisdom would recognise ‘ethnic inspiration.’ That the 
greater Fathers did so is no proof that the Jews were capable of such 
large-mindedness. The best among them may have regarded the 
Greek poets and philosophers with respect, but for the most part their. 
writings were considered as valuable just so far as they supported or 
could be made to support Hebrew views of religion. Thus ‘the 
Sibyl’ was used simply as a vehicle for something very like forgery. 

From the words ‘generation by generation’ Grimm elicits the idea 
of a continuance of prophecy which he thinks is illustrated by Philo’s 
own curious claim to inspiration (De Cherud., §§ 7-10), and Josephus’ 
account of the prophetic powers of John Hyrcanus (Av/z., XIII. x. 7) 
and of the Essenes (2. /, Il. viii. 12). But the latter statements are 
deprived of all worth by his lying story of his own prophetic powers 
(B. J, Ul. viii. 9). 

Bois proposes a most complicated rearrangement of the verses 
from 7%! onwards: thus 771-7990, 81, 72228 82 sog, All such pro- 
positions proceed on the theory that Pseudo-Solomon is a continuous 
and philosophical thinker. 


28. The meaning is, in such persons only are to be found the ‘holy 
souls,’ cf. v. 27. 

The neuter ovdév or ov6év, instead of the masculine (which appar- 
ently no MS. of weight gives), perplexed the translators. % simply 
renders ‘neminem.’ 

cuvotkovvta, considering the recurrence of the metaphor, where it 
cannot be questioned, in 8? and 915, may surely be understood here 
as of matrimonial cohabitation. Our own expression ‘ wedded to his 
books’ and the like gives plenty of warrant for the idea. Such 
meaning is, however, questioned, because guvoixeiv xakg, dvr, 
68 are found ; but these are obviously more extensions of the idea ; 
cf. Tennyson’s ‘Sorrow, let me dwell with thee, no casual mistress, 
but a wife.’ 

Upon this metaphor of wedlock with wisdom, Dahne, ii. 170, n. 96, 
founds an argument for the Therapeutic authorship of Wisdom, the 
Egyptian ascetics being said in the De Vita Contemp. § 8, to be eager 
to cohabit with Wisdom, though such union produces no mortal 
children. In reality the statement is rather an argument for the 
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2g. For she is fairer than the sun, 
And above all order of the stars : 
Being compared with light, she is found superior ; 


30. For to this doth night succeed, 
Whereas wickedness hath no power against wisdom ; 


Christian origin of the tract, the language approaching that used in 
the Church of the ‘ Brides of Christ’ and so forth. 


29. This verse, as already mentioned, seems to be intended as a 
corrective to the ambiguity of v. 2°, where see notes. 

It is possible that dorpwy Oéo1s means ‘constellations,’ as R.V. and 
Siegfried translate it. But this is embraced by the general term 
‘order of stars’ which A.V., following Genev., adopts, and so & and 
Arab., while S?, as usual, has an eccentric but possible interpretation, 
‘fixed stars.’ The meaning of dorépay Oéces in v. seems slightly 
different ; cf. notes there. 

For mporépa the ‘elegant’ reading Aayrporépa is found in one or 
two MSS., but is obviously a fanciful gloss. 


30. The passage is paralleled by Soph., Zrach. 30, vv& cioaye cai 
vv& amwbet diadedeyuévn ; and the idea is a familiar one in poetry, as 
in a well-known English song— 


‘By yon bright moon above !’—‘ which can change like man’s love,’ 
‘By the sun’s brightest ray !’—‘ which night’s clouds chase away,’ 


and Hood’s 


‘Wherever he may be, the stars must daily lose their light ; 
The moon must veil her in the shade, the sun will set at night.’ 


’Avricyvew with the genitive is not found elsewhere, nor indeed has 
it elsewhere the same sense as here, being used (in Dio Cassius) with 
the simple meaning of ‘to repel by force.’ We find, it is true, in 
Matt. 1638, mtAa ddouv od xatisyvcovow avrys, and apparently on 
the strength of that passage Compl. reads (with a few MSS.) ov 
Karur xuoet. 

The opposition of ‘vice’ and copia shows that ‘Wisdom’ is (as 
often) confusing Divine Wisdom with human, which is very nearly 
identical with virtue. 

St. Bernard, quoted by Deane, joins this verse to the next chapter. 
It is preferable to join the first verse of the next chapter to this. 

Such words in the mouth of Solomon seem out of place; but 
Farrar offers an ingenious apology. ‘The writer would have answered’ 
(to such an objection) ‘that Wisdom never enters into contact with 
vice, but withdraws from the soul, step by step, as evil enters into it,’ 
Jer. 135, . This explanation is certainly helped by the metaphor of day 
yielding to night. 
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8. x. But in full might she reacheth from end to end, 
And doth order all things properly. 


2. Her I loved and diligently sought from my youth up, 
And sought to take her as a bride for myself, 
Yea, I became a lover of her beauty. 


8. 1. This passage might well seem to round off the ideas of the 
previous verses. But here we have a sudden return from the concep- 
tion of human wisdom to that of the divine. It is not the wisdom 
that repels vice which manages the world ; that wisdom is concerned 
with the ordering of a man’s own life. There can be no doubt as to 
the meaning of dé méparos eis mépas. It means ‘the ends of the 
world, and is so used (in the plural) twice by Philo (De Mutat. Nom., 
§ 3, and Vita Mosis, i. § 19 end). It is so translated in our own 
Anthem ‘O sapientia’ for December 16, ‘Attingens a fine usque ad 
finem fortiter.’ 

The idea expressed certainly comes very near to that of Philo’s 
Logos or Sophia, and in a less confused writer the passage would be 
of great importance. Philo’s words are (De Migr. Abr., § 32), ovvé- 
CecOa rdde rd wav dopdras Suvdpeow ads dro yas eoxdT@v Axpis ovpavoU 
mepdtwv 6 Snuovpyos dmrérewve. 

xpnoras is translated by A.V. ‘sweetly,’ and by R.V. ‘graciously,’ 
following the Fathers and all the versions and the Anthem above 
quoted. But in all these cases the object plainly is to get an effective 
antithesis between ‘fortiter’ and ‘suaviter, whereas the force of the 
word is really determined by Ssocei, which signifies ‘household 
management’ (Lidd. and Sc. s.v.), and was a favourite metaphor 
with the Stoics. One instance from Diog. Laert., vii. § 133, may suffice. 
The problem is discussed e? mpovoia (which properly means ‘ caution,’ 
‘forethought’) Siocceirat 6 xdopos. The rendering is therefore (as 
margin of R.V.) ‘unto good use,’ ‘skilfully,’ almost, as we might say, 
‘with good husbandry,’ and the reference in dvokeiv is certainly to the 
matrimonial metaphor which follows, though the two senses of copia 
again become confused there. 


2. It is impossible to doubt that love similar to that of husband 
and wife is here indicated. Apart from the other passages of similar 
import as 77°, 815 the verb used here, p:Aciv, may be used of sexual 
affection. For the love of God to man or of man to God dyamav is 
generally used, cf. 77%, Only of the love of God to Christ and tc 
redeemed man is diAeiv used in John 5%, 1627, and so even of man’s 
love for Christ, 1 Cor. 16%, et rus od Gudet ov KUpiov, rw avdbepa. 

We have a similar allusion to Wisdom as a wife in Ecclus. 15? 
‘(she shall) receive him as a wife married in her virginity,’ and ir 
Christian writers such language became too common. The clima: 
was probably reached by Friedrich von Spee, who in his ‘ Trutz-Nach 
tigall’ embodied hymns (to Christ) expressing such relation in thr 
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3. She glorifieth her noble origin as being one that hath the 
converse of God, 


Yea, and the Lord of all things cherished her ; 


most unguarded terms. So the word épaavis in line 3 is capable of 
the most sensuous meaning, which it actually seems to have in 15% 
Budde, Althebr. Lit, 279, thinks there is here an allusion to one of 
the many allegorical explanations of the ‘Song,’ viz. the wooing of 
Wisdom by Solomon, and Lincke (Samaria u. s. Propheten, 129) 
finds in this sexual description the new Eros, the god of Love for 
science), which he discovers in the Phaedrus and Symposium of Plato. 
One passage in the Phaedrus, 250 D (quoted by Grimm), is striking. 
hpsvncts oby dpara’ Servots yap dv mapeixev epwras, et TL TowodTov 
€auths evapyeés etSwdov mapelxero eis dw idv. Conybeare, in an ex- 
cursus (p. 304) On the Contemplative Life, quotes Philo as believ- 
ing that women could conceive 6a rod 6eo0, and without human hus- 
band, and even recover their virginity by mystical union with God ; 
but as Philo considers that the wives of the prophets were \éy@ pev 
yuvaikes, py dé dperai, his opinion is unimportant. 

The ‘beauty’ of wisdom (or virtue) is an unobjectionable term, if 
it were not used in such a context. Xen., Mev., I. i. 22, in the famous 
‘Choice of Heracles, describes her as edrpemn re ideiv, kal éhevOépiov 
pice, Kexoopévny Td pev cpa xabapdrnrt, ra Sé ppara aidot, 7d Sé 
oxnpa coppoovyn. 

Equally free from ambiguity is Prov. 74, ‘Say unto Wisdom thou 
art my sister, and call understanding thy kinswoman.’ Pseudo- 
Solomon is, as usual, incautious. 


3. This translation is given as that now commonly accepted. So 
R.V., A.V., Siegfried. Arab. is doubtful and % ambiguous, having 
‘generositatem z//zus glorificat’ and not ‘suam’: possibly bad Latin 
only, and resting on the next words, ‘omnium dominus dilexit illam.’ 
%* has ‘there is joy and the glory of God in her partnership,’ a render- 
ing which Margoliouth, of. czz., p. 274, refers toa mistaken rendering of 
some lost Hebrew original, mi7N meaning in new Hebrew ‘joy,’ and 
nin ‘nobility.’ Ecclus. 241, ‘Wisdom shall praise herself and shall 
glory in the midst of her people’ supports this rendering. But 
Edersheim ad /oc. thinks the sense there is, ‘let Wisdom glorify 
herself’; the writer invites Wisdom to open her mouth and declare 
her excellence, and she responds. 

This meaning is not satisfactory, and much is to be said for the 
translation suggested by Grotius, ‘she glorifies the nobility of man,’ that 
is, however noble a man may be, the possession of Wisdom increases 
his claim to respect. To object with Grimm that this is against 
Solomon’s declaration of his natural equality with all men in 7! does 
not seem very forcible. ‘Wisdom’ overlooks such trifles; and, on 
the other hand, the explanation of the received interpretation—that 
she ‘improves upon’ her noble origin by continual converse with God, 
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4. For she is initiate into the knowledge of God, 
And chooser of his works. 
5. But if riches be a possession to be desired in life, ‘ 
What thing is richer than wisdom that maketh all things 
serviceable ? 


appears far-fetched. Very probably the writer uses dofd¢e in a forced 
sense, because he knows no better word. 

cvpBioow is again an unfortunate term, as being almost appro- 
priated to wedlock. The writer is careful to use not epiAnoey but 
nyarnoevy in the next line, but how far such vague ideas could be 
carried we see from Philo De Eériet., § 8, émothpn, 7 cvvav 6 Beds 
ovx ws dvOpwmos éomepe yéveow, which certainly seems reminiscent 
of Greek fable. 

Of the second line S? has a remarkable rendering, ‘ because God is 
her father and the Lord of all loves her’ Margoliouth, Joc. cit, 
justifies this as a double version of a double Hebrew text, m:g~ and 
mans (‘her father,’ and ‘he loved her’). 


4. This most mysterious passage has puzzled all translators. The 
above, which is the R.V., is probably near the correct rendering, but 
(1) puors is by some taken as pvoraywyds, not the initiated but the 
initiator, and so & ‘doctrix enim est disciplinae Dei.’ Arm. acc. to 
Margoliouth, of. ct, p. 285, must have read épaorns, and S? has ‘She 
is the daughter of the secrets of God, and the daughter of all his 
counsels and the glory of all his works.’ (This ‘daughter,’ however, 
is a well-known periphrasis in phrases denoting character, quality, etc. 
Cf., for instances in Hebrew, Oxford ed. Lex., s.v. ma, § 5.) Arab. 


reads, ‘The companion of the secret of the knowledge of God, and 
higher in dignity than all His works.’ What text the three can have 
had before them it is impossible to conceive. 

We have then émvornun Oeov, which Gfrérer, ii. 220, will have to 
mean the ‘knowledge of the being of God,’ z.e. she instructs men in 
the knowledge of God; but the next line shows plainly that it means 
‘the knowledge which God possesses.’ Furthermore, he takes aipéris 
as ‘disciple,’ comparing aipeors in the sense of a ‘belief’ or ‘way of 
thought’ in Acts 24°14 But this is not likely ; the whole tone of the 
passage, whether we read aipéris, or with some inferior authorities 
etpéris, is distinctly in the direction of establishing Wisdom as a 
being apart from God. In a more systematic thinker it would be 
decisive : here it is very probably an unconsidered exaggeration, and 
we have the usual confusion of human wisdom in v.%, and divine 
copia in this and the preceding verse. 

5. The translation given leaves much to be desired. The real 
meaning of ¢pyd¢erOa seems to be to make money out of a thing : 
we might almost use the modern term ‘exploit.’ This is the render- 
ing of the acute Nannius, and is accepted by Grimm and after him 
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6. And if understanding be regarded as a worker, 
Who in all the world is a greater artist than she? 


7. And if a man cherish righteousness, 
Her labours are virtues ; 
For she teacheth temperance and prudence, 
Justice and manliness, 
Than which nought in life is more profitable to man. 


by Farrar. We come down from the exalted ‘wisdom’ of v.‘ to the 
merely human prudence which was after all the Jewish ideal. %” is 
here a mere loose paraphrase, and Arab. keeps closely to the . 
Greek, ‘worketh all things.’ But the worldly interpretation is 
supported, by Prov. 818, ‘Riches and honour are with me. Yea, 
durable riches and righteousness.’ So, too, Prov. 814, ‘I wisdom 
have made subtilty my dwelling, and find out knowledge of witty 
inventions.’ There is no disguising the fact that lucre is here indi- 
cated, as in the case of the ‘virtuous’ woman in Prov. 31 12123, whose 
chief commendation is her gainful handiwork. 


6. This translation is suggested with hesitation. It is that of the 
A.V., of Siegfried, and of the Arabic. S%? seems to take no account 
of the words rév dvrayv, which are generally rendered as R.V., ‘who 
more than wisdom is an artificer of the things that are?’ That 
gpsvnos is here used as equivalent to copia need not surprise us ; 
but an alternative rendering is possible, ‘if human wisdom is a worker, 
who more than she (z.e. the heavenly wisdom) is an artificer of the 
things that are??’ Human wisdom can produce results, but only 
heavenly wisdom can call into being things permanent and self- 
existent (Gregg). 

The conjecture épd¢era: is useless ; there is no such word. More is 
to be said for Schulthess’s proposed reading «i ppovncews épa mis, and 
still more for Bauermeister’s ef ppovnoww épyaterat (rus), for this was 


what 3? read -O433 wa)| Iso \Losaty d ‘If a man desire to 


work cunningness.’ But the rendering proposed ‘If a man desire to 
seek wisdom eagerly,’ is hardly supported by John 62’, ‘Labour 
not after the bread that perisheth,’ where manual toil is indicated. 

The difference between rexvires (Swete) and rexvitns (the received 
text) is unimportant. 

Churton naturally refers for an illustration to Bezaleel: Exod. 31 3, 
quoted on v. 16, 

Bois suggests an emendation ei dé THs ppovfceas & éparat kal Stxacootvny 
dyana Tl, ot Tovot ravTns . Crs avOparo.s: tis avris Tey ovrev paddov 
€or Texvitns,; a conflation of vv. ©". 


7. The paucity of our author’s vocabulary is shown by his repetition 
of Stxacocvvn in the first line as the general goodness of a man’s life: 
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8. But if also a man long for much experience, = 
She knoweth the things of old and how to surmise of the 
things to come; ; 
She understandeth the tricks of arguments and the answers 
of riddles ; 
Of signs and wonders she hath foreknowledge, 
And of the issues of seasons and times. 


in the fourth in its distinctive sense, z.c. fairness as between man 
and man. 

Nothing can be argued from this passage, which is a mere common. 
place of the schools, as to Pseudo-Solomon’s acquaintance with Greek 
philosophy. Platonists and Stoics alike used the formula of the four 
virtues, sometimes with slight variations, such as the substitution of 
evoéBea for Ppdvnois or dvdpeia (also written dvdpia, cf. Lidd. and Sc. 
s.v.). The formula is repeatedly dwelt upon in the Stoical writing ‘On 
the Dominion of Reason,’ otherwise known as 4 Maccabees, the date 
of which is probably nearly that of Wisdom. In 118 of that book we 
have dpdvnots, Sixavoovvyn, avdpeia, cwhpoortvy ; but the greatest of 
these is dpdvycts. In vv. 73 we have a sort of commentary on the 
formula (with etoéBera for ppdvnars), and there is a similar exposition 
in Cic., De Fin, V. xxiii. § 67. St. Ambrose was, according tc 
A Lapide, the first to describe these as the ‘cardinal’ virtues ; but the 
enumeration has been criticised as tautological and confused. Cf. 
Whewell, quoted by Farrar. 

Grimm argues that Pseudo-Solomon could not have used the 
formula in its Platonic sense, which, he says, depended on the trich- 
otomy of human nature which he nowhere recognised ; but why i 
should also be declared that he could not have used it in the Stoic 
sense is not clear. On the contrary, he seems to have deliberately 
adopted the Stoic term povnars, which they habitually used in place 
of copia. 

The allegorical interpretation of the four rivers of Paradise as the 
four cardinal virtues in Philo, Legzs Adleg., i. § 19, is well known, bu 
it throws no light upon the interpretation of ‘Wisdom.’ Cf. however 
Ecclus. 24 7526, 


8. The variant eikd¢er in line 2 is probably the conjecture of < 
scribe who saw the absurdity of ‘surmising’ about the past. The 
translation given avoids the difficulty, but it is very likely that the 
writer, in his loose fashion, intended eixdgewv to govern, both dpyai 
and pédAovra. modvmecpia likewise seems to be loosely used—wid 
knowledge (of the world) is probably the meaning which ‘Wisdom 
could have attached to it, and so & ‘multitudinem sapientiae.”’ Thi 
versions ($" and Arab.) both take the obvious sense of the passage 
as knows the past and divines the future’; but that is hardly thi 

reek, ; : 
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g. I determined then to take her to live with me, 
Knowing that she will be to me a counsellor in prosperity, 
And a comfort in cares and grief. 


orpopas Adywy is translated ‘tricks, in order to preserve the 
original force, which is that of the twistings and turnings of a wrestler. 
A parallel passage occurs in Ecclus. 3973 (of the wise man), ‘he 
will enter in amidst the orpopai of parables. He will seek out the 
hidden meaning of proverbs and be conversant in the aiviyyara of 
parables.’ It seems probable, however, that the literal meaning of 
Avoes aivrypatwv—‘ solution of riddles’—is here the right one; for 
the propounding and solving of riddles has always been a favourite 
exercise of Oriental ‘wisdom.’ For the ‘riddles’ ofthe Old Testament 
cf. Jud. 141% (Samson’s riddle), Ezek. 17? sgg. (the great eagle), and 
for Solomon’s especial skill in such matters cf. 1 Kings io! Farrar 
refers to a collection of ‘Aenigmata Hebraica’ by Bellermann (1798). 
The son of Sirach (cf. also 471") does not refer to riddles so much 
as to parables. 

The words ‘foreknows signs and wonders’ are peculiar, but 
explicable, as by Churton ‘ Wisdom also includes the careful observa- 
tion of natural phenomena, by which men discover the approach of 
earthquakes’ (we should rather say eclipses) and other ‘signs and 
wonders.’ But Grimm insists that a prophetic foreknowledge of 
signs and wonders is indicated; his reasons are not clear or cogent. 
We may take ‘wonders’ as having reached in Wisdom’s time the 
meaning of ‘remarkable natural phenomena’; signs are the indica- 
tions by which, for example, so common a matter as the weather is 
foretold. Cf Matt. 16%, ro pev mpdc@mor tov ovpavod ywaokere 
dvaxpiverv, ta S€ onpeia Tov Kaipav od divacGe. Such a function of 
Wisdom is not a very exalted one, but it is very Hebraic. It is 
fortunate that the collocation of oneia cai répara occurs in the Old 
Testament: cf. Jer. 327°, ‘Who didst set signs and wonders in 
Egypt.’ Otherwise it would undoubtedly have been argued that 
the Now Testament writers (John 4%; Acts 2! 143; Rom. 15; 
2 Cor. 12 !*) had copied ‘ Wisdom.’ 

Similarly katpot cai xypovor has become a common phrase of Hellen- 
istic writers, as Dan. (&&) 271, and Acts 1%, 1 Thess. 54. It may be 
doubted whether Pseudo-Solomon meant to distinguish very closely 
between the words; but in classical writers they are plainly defined. 
Cf. Pseudo-Dem. 77 Meaeram, 1357, 2, etc. (quoted by Deane), where 
xpovos is a long period ; caipos a specific conjuncture of events. So 
‘tempora’ and ‘saecula.’ A Lapide ‘opportunitates et tempora.’ The 
R.V. ‘seasons and times’ is meaningless, unless we take ‘seasons’ 
as we find it in the words ‘seasonable’ and ‘unseasonable.’ For a 
knowledge of the proper time for action is plainly implied. Siegfried’s 
‘the developments of periods in times’ is not very illuminating. 


g. The idea of connection as with a wife is pursued. adydyeaOa: is 
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10. Through her I shall have repute among the multitudes, 
And honour with the elders, being young. 


an ancient classical expression for ‘to lead a bride home’ (Lat. 
‘ducere uxorem’), and is as old as the time of Homer, Od., vi. 159, 
and xiv. 211, 7yaysunv 8€ yuvaika (Lidd. and Sc., s.v. dyo). A 
little supported variant (G&°) omits dydyeo@a, in which case we 
should have simply ‘I chose her to live with me,’ but this may well 
be the work of a transcriber who disliked the sexual idea. 

cipBovdos dyaééy is quite naturally translated (A.V., 3°, Arab., 
Genev.) ‘a counsellor of good things.’ Siegfried’s ‘luck-bringing 
counsellor’ is neat, but hardly justified by the Greek, and R.V., ‘one 
who would give me good thoughts for counsel,’ is almost meaningless, 
while the marginal rendering, ‘hold counsel with me for good things, 
is little better. The meaning is practically decided by the next line 
‘a comfort in cares and grief.’ dya0a is used as elsewhere in these 
chapters, e.g. 71', ‘all worldly blessings came to me with her,’ viz. riches 
and the like. The peculiar use of the genitive has its parallels ir 
Hellenistic Greek ; cf. Winer (ed. Moulton), § xxx. 2 (a); and ovpBovrdo: 
with the genitive denoting purpose occurs in 2 Chron. 22%, pyrn 
jv ovpBovdos Tod dyaprdverv. Tlapaiveois for mapauvOia, ‘comfort, 
is peculiar; we may set it down to ‘Wisdom’s’ imperfect know 
ledge of Greek, or else to some Hellenistic usage for which we have 
no other parallel. %# has ‘allocutio,’ which seems to be merely the litera 
rendering of a translator who could not interpret the word ; thougl 
‘alloqui,’ with the sense of ‘comforting,’ is classical. Orelli on Hor. 
Epod., xiii. 18, cites several examples. Both S? and Arab. have ‘on 
that would repel from me cares and grief, for which there is m 
warrant whatever in the present Greek text. 


10. The use of dyAos for ‘public assembly’ is rare, the word bein; 
generally used contemptuously as of a ‘mob,’ cf. note on 67; but there i 
a close parallel in Xen., AZevz., 11]. vil. 5, woAD padrov ev Tots dxAots 7} € 
rais idiats butAiats. The use of the word in this rare sense so struck th: 
older commentators ( ‘habebo claritatem ad turbas’) that they sough 
to make éyAo: mean ‘the Gentiles’ ; a meaning without parallel. W: 
do have a reference in v. ! to Solomon’s influence among ‘the nations 
but there the usual term ¢6y7y is employed. 

The question of Solomon’s age when he came to the throne is no 
a very profitable one. Josephus, Azz, VIII. vii. 8, says he wa 
fourteen ; in his prayer at Gibeon (1 Kings 3") he says, ‘I am but 
little child’; and in 1 Chron. 225 and 29! (the latter even when h 
received the homage of the people), David speaks of him as ‘youn 
and tender.’ In 1 Kings 11 4, after a forty years’ reign, he is describe 
as an old man. More to the purpose is Ecclus. 47 4, ‘ How wise was 
thou made in thy youth, and filled like a river with understanding 
coupled with the sad and stern verses which follow, 
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11. Acute shall I be found in judgment, 
And in the sight of potentates I shall be admired. 


12. They shall wait on me when I am silent, 
And to me when I speak they shall attend, 
And when I talk at large 
They shall lay a hand upon their mouth. 


13. Through her I shall have immortality, 
And shall leave an eternal memorial to them that come 
after me. 


11. The reference in line 1 is possibly to the famous ‘judgment of 
Solomon’ in 1 Kings 31% sgg., but the idea of acute judgment is in- 
separable from that of the ideal Oriental kingdom, where, on the one 
hand, the prince is supreme judge, and, on the other hand, the courts 
of law teem with such chicanery that it requires a veritable Solomon 
to pronounce a fair decision. 

dvvacrai seems to have no distinct reference either to Solomon’s 
governors (cf. Joseph., Avz., VIII. ii. 3) or to the foreign rulers with 
whom he came in contact. These are rather alluded to in 5 

% has an addition to this verse: ‘et facies principum mirabuntur 
me,’ which is said to be an enlargement or paraphrase of the preced- 
ing lines. Certainly the versions show no trace of it. 


12. S? according to the translation in Walton’s Polyglot would 
read ‘more and more they lay their hand upon their mouth’: this is 
attractive, but probably incorrect ; it would mean that the translator 
took émt mAeiov (a curious expression) with the last line, but Au};s44 

? iI) probably goes together, ‘when I speak much,’ or ‘at 
length.’ 

With the whole passage compare Job 297 sgg., ‘When I went forth 
to the gate unto the city, when I prepared my seat in the street, the 
young men saw me, and hid themselves; and the aged rose up and 
stood ; the princes refrained talking, and laid their hand on their 
mouth ; the voice of the nobles was hushed, and their tongue clave to 
the roof of their mouth.’ 

For the expression ‘to lay the hand on the mouth’ as a token of 
reverence cf. further Job 21°, ‘Mark me, and be astonished, and lay 
your hand upon your mouth, and Ecclus. 5", ‘If thou hast under- 
standing, answer thy neighbour, and if not, let thy hand be upon thy 
mouth.’ 

pbeyyopévw mpooéEovar (rév vovv) is a common expression ; cf. 131 
and 14%, as also Acts 8°, mpoceiyoy of dxdou Tots Aeyouévars 7rd Tod 
iin wov, and 1 Tim. 1‘, but it may be noted that the Armenian has 
‘gaze upon,’ and %? also Cre. 

13. ’A@avagiar, ‘clearly of the subjective kind, z.e. undying fame, as 

oO 
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14. I shall govern peoples, and nations shall be subjected untc 
me | 


15. Dreaded tyrants shall fear when they hear of me, 
In assembly I shall appear good and in war courageous. 


the context shows’ (Gregg). To attempt to reduce Wisdom’s idea o 
immortality to this posthumous reputation is absurd. When we speal 
of the immortal Shakespeare we have no eschatological meaning 1 
our words, and whether there is any ‘higher meaning’ implied ii 
y. l", as Deane suggests, is questionable. 

Nevertheless there seems to be a recurrence here to the old Jewisl 
idea. ‘The memory of his deeds, and his name perpetuated in hi 
descendants, constituted the immortality that the early Hebrew looke: 
for’ (Gregg). Even in Greek the word ‘immortality’ is not foum 
before Plato. The a@dvaro of earlier Greek literature are the god 
as opposed to mortals. 

With prynynv didmov, cf. Ps. 112°: eis pynudcvvoy aidviov gore 
dixacos, ‘the righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance.’ 

In & (a palimpsest) there is found after a@avaciay the beginnin; 
of a line cai tiynv mapa. Possibly rois exydvois is to be supplied, bu 
the remainder is indecipherable. 


14. Aaoi probably means the tribes who were actually under Solc 
mon’s sway. Its classical force is that of an orderly multitude (populus’ 
and in & it is constantly used of Israel, e.g. Exod. 1%, éwAnéuve 
6 Aads Kai ioyve oPddpa. Ovn, on the other hand (‘nationes’), must b 
the Gentiles over whom Solomon’s influence extended. % observe 
the distinction. In Ps. 571, which is appealed to as proving th 
words identical, it is quite possible that the difference also exists, ‘ 
will praise thee in Israel and also among the Gentiles.’ 

For the form of expression cf. Ps. 18%, 6 Oeds 6 didovs éxdixncei 
€pot kai Urordgas Aaovs Un’ ewe, nearly repeated in 1442, and for th 
general idea Prov. 8%, ‘By me kings reign, and princes decre 
justice.’ 


15. Thereis no occasion for the clumsy addition of R.V., ‘Among m 
people I shall show myself good ruler’ dyads is, it is true, difficu 
to translate by a single English word, but the sense is plain; it 
that of Homer, //, ii. 179, aupdrepov Bacrdeds 7’ dyabis, xpdrepss' 
aixuntns. So Scott, Lady of the Lake, iii. 16, ‘Sage counsel in cumbe 
Red hand in the foray.’ 

For this use of 7A@os as the assembled people, cf. Xen., few, Li 
42: vopo elo obs To wANOos cuvedOov Kai Sokiwacay Zypawe, So ( 
in Exod. 12°, where it answers to np, and Ecclus. 6%, 71, éy mdf 


mpeoButépov. Deane remarks that ‘this is an idea (viz. of a popul: 
assembly) quite foreign to our author’s notions.’ 
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16. When I come home I shall rest with her ; 
For intercourse with her hath no bitterness, 
Nor cohabitation with her vexation, 
But cheerfulness and joy. 


17. Considering these things in myself, 
And pondering in mine heart 
That there is immortality in the kinship of wisdom, 


As a parallel to line 1 we have Ps. 184, ‘As soon as they hear of 
me they shall obey me.’ The addition of @pixroi seems to prove that 
‘tyrants’ is used in its modern (and later Greek) sense. Thus the 
comparison with 1 Kings 10” ‘All kings of the earth (G) sought to 
Solomon to hear his wisdom’ is not clear. S enforces the idea by 
rendering ‘frightened tyrants.’ 


16. When I come home is plainly ‘when IJ return harassed by the 
cares of the council or the campaign.’ Grimm and Farrar gloss the 
passage by saying that ‘Wisdom also procures for a man domestic 
peace,’ but the allusions to actual conjugal affection are undeniable. 
Grimm himself quotes from Nicostratus (a middle comedian) in 
Stob. Floril., 1xx. 12, ry yuvatki avip mpooavaravera, and so A.V., ‘I 
will repose myself with her.’ Joseph., Amz, XX. ii. 1 uses the word in 
the strongest sense. So & ‘conquiescam cum illa.’ S? has ‘I rest 
in her,’ which has a different force, and Arab., strangely enough, ‘I 
guide myself by her.’ Plainly the translators did not like the compari- 
son to an actual wife. So Gregg, ‘the Greek word . has special 
reference to the intercourse of intimates, friend with friend, brother 
with brother, father with son.’ It may be so used; but the natural 
meaning is that given. 

auvavacrpopy is a general word for intercourse, as in 3 Macc. ii. 33, 
‘intercourse and traffic’ between faithful Jews and apostates. 

It is held that this passage proves our author’s acquaintance with 
the ‘choice of Heracles’ in Xen. AZem., I. i. 32 sgg.; and it is 
certainly remarkable that so many expressions in these verses have 
their parallels in that book. But the apologue is ascribed to Prodicus 
the sophist, and was probably a commonplace of Greek moral 
philosophy. 


17. The metaphor from conjugal love is pursued, though cvyyévera in 
classical Greek seems rather to denote blood relationship than matri- 
monial affinity. Why it should be said (Farrar) that d@avacia is 
here used in its loftier sense of fersona/ immortality does not 
appear. Grimm remarks that it is as indefinite here as inv.¥% SP 
has simply ‘life.’ 
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8. And in the love of her pure delight, 
And in the labours of her hands wealth unfailing, 
And understanding in common exercise in her company, 
And fair repute in the sharing of her talk, 
I went about to seek how I may take her to myself. 


19. Now I was a child of fine parts, 
And to my lot fell a good soul, 
Or rather being good I entered into a body undefiled. 


18, Purity is plainly the idea intended in répus ayaOn, and the ide 
of mere sensual delight thus excluded ; ‘honesta,’ A Lapide. Sieg 
fried’s ‘angenehme Ergoétzung’ is quite beside the mark. 

In line 2 recurs the practical idea of the value of the good (an 
industrious) woman to her husband, Prov. 31109, 2 has ‘honesta 
sine defectione,’ which no version supports. 

ovyyupvacia is a late and rare word, to which &% probably gives it 
true force ‘in certamine loquelae illius.’ Some kind of dialectice 
disputation, of the kind which down to a hundred years ago was suf 
posed to afford the best training for the intellect, is referred to 
‘wrestling in argument with her is a liberal education.’ Whether th 
ovv implies ‘community’ or ‘completeness’ matters little. $5, ‘i 
equality of discipline of teaching.’ 

But xowevia Aéywv is certainly not ‘communication of her ideas 
(Wahl and Gregg), it is the completion of the preceding line 
‘sharing in her discourses.’ 

The last line, ‘I went about to seek,’ etc., is not without significanc 
in reference to the question of the separate doctrines of chaps. 7- 
(cf. Introd., § 9): here Solomon is going about to get wisdom ; in 6 
Wisdom is going about to find men. 


19. On this famous passage almost volumes have been writter 
The versions vary ; they did not understand that ‘Wisdom’ could b 
correcting himself by the padAoy de. Hence © has ‘Et cum esser 
magis bonus veni ad corpus incoinquinatum.’ S?, ‘47d on accour 

oe 


of my goodness I came,’ etc. The Arabic only has Cj» ‘but rather 


‘no, on the contrary.’ 

For the whole question cf. Additional Note A, where the subject i 
fully discussed. It is unfortunate that judgment is darkened by th 
obstinate belief of German writers (even Grimm) that the only reaso 
why some critics cannot recognise the doctrine of the pre-existenc 
of souls here is that they think it unorthodox. So, too, Drummonc 
Philo, i. 200, seems to be biased by his idea that ‘Wisdom’ onl 
represents imperfect doctrines afterwards elaborated by Philo. T 
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these critics the p@AAov d¢€ means this: Pseudo-Solomon said care- 
lessly that he ‘ got a good soul,’ but then remembering that he believed 
in pre-existence, instead of erasing the preceding line, put in another 
to correct it. 

Now the Stoical doctrine to which ‘Wisdom’ was chiefly, if not 
entirely, indebted, took no particular account of pre-existence. Its 
teaching is well set forth by Drummond, i. 112, ‘The soul, being 
strictly a part of the universal Logos, was not an eternal individual 
entity which took up its abode in the temporary prisonhouse of the 
body, but first sprang into separate existence along with its corporeal 
dwelling. It derived its natural origin from parts of the souls of the 
parents, and grew by an orderly development, possessing prior to 
birth only a vegetative existence, but afterwards when it was chilled 
by the air and hardened, rising into animal life.’ Cf. the authorities 
quoted in his notes. 

To enter here upon the rival doctrines of Creationism and Traduci- 
anism would be beside the mark. We need only consider the render- 
ing which, rejecting the idea of pre-existence, we can give to this 
passage. It may simply mean, as Mr. Deane puts it, ‘I was by 
nature endowed with good qualities of body and soul, or rather, it 
was because my soul was good and pure that a corresponding body 
was given it, and thus the evpuia was brought about.’ So the writer 
in Church Quart. Rev., April 1879, p. 90, ‘That a body without 
blemish should be appointed for a soul that is good is no more 
an assertion of the transmigration of souls than the doctrine of 
the physiognomists of the connection between character and bodily 
form.’ Pre-existence, however, does not mecessarily imply transmigra- 
tion. Cf. Blunt ad Zoc. 

That the pre-existence of souls is contrary to all Christian theory 
is plain enough: it might imply something like transmigration, and it 
is true that various efforts were made by ‘orthodox’ commentators to 
explain the passage away. %&, as above quoted, took pa\Xov with 
dya@és, and meant that ‘when the soul became better,’ its body 
correspondingly became ‘undefiled.’ Another method was to take 
mAOov as a pluperfect, ‘I had come’ (which is not impossible). For 
a very full account of these various interpretations, see Bissell 
ad loc. 

Gregg’s comment is, ‘he is true to Old Testament teaching in not 
asserting that the cause of man’s frailty is to be found in his physical 
nature, or that the flesh is in itself sinful or the seat of sin, for which 
he quotes Davidson, Theology of Old Testament, p. 192. ‘His body 
is unstained; he starts life without prejudice.’ But if this is the 
common lot of all men, why is Solomon made to say that he in par- 
ticular ‘came into a body undefiled’? 
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20. But knowing that I shall not otherwise acquire her unless 
God give her, 
And that this was a point of prudence, to know from 
whom this favour should come, : 
I met the Lord and prayed of him, 
And said with my whole heart: 


9. 1. God of the fathers and Lord of mercy, | 
That didst make all things by thy word, 


20. The idea that éyxparys can mean ‘temperate,’ ‘incontrol of myself,’ 
though supported by % &? and the arguments of Grimm, has nothing 
to commend it. It is an attempt to force a Platonic idea on an un- 
Platonic writer, adopted indeed by St. Augustine (quoted by Deane), 
but out of all accord with the meaning of the passage. Arab. has 
the correct interpretation, and so A.V., Genev., ‘I could not enjoy her 
except God gave her’; R.V. (with the suggestion that ‘the Greek is 
defective,’ 7.c. that adrjs is omitted), and all the best modern critics. 
Even Farrar here deserts Grimm. Bois points out that Solomon in 
the great ‘prayer’ does not ask for continence: his paraphrase is, 
‘I was a child of noble nature and all the rest; but I knew that I 
could not get Wisdom unless I prayed God for her; therefore I 
prayed for her.’ The omission of a genitive after eyxparns is no doubt 
unusual, but is perfectly paralleled by Ecclus. 6%, eyxparjs yevopevos 
pn ays adtny (151 has a genitive). S> has distinctly ‘to be in pos- 
session of her.’ 

évérvyor is here literally translated: that it has also the subsidiary 
meaning of ‘to approach in prayer,’ ‘to plead with,’ is undoubted ; 
as in 16%, mpds dvarodny paris evruyyavew oo. Cf. Rom. 11°, évruyxyaver 
T@ Oe kara rov lopand, and Heb. 7”. But having regard to 1 Kings 3°, 
‘In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream by night,’ etc., 
it seems better to keep to the original and pregnant meaning. 


g. 1. This verse and the succeeding verse are quoted as proving 
the identity of Adyos and copia. ‘There is nothing to justify such an 
idea. ‘Wisdom’ is alluding, cursorily and not of set purpose, to the 
statements in Gen. 1“, etc., ‘God said, Let there be . . . and there 
was.’ ‘Wisdom’ has an idea of the ‘Word of God,’ but it is that of 
the Old Testament. Twenty passages could be quoted from that Old 
Testament in which the ‘Word of the Lord’ is personified far more 
distinctly than here, or anywhere in the book except in 18}, on 
which see notes. The ‘Word of the Lord’ is to all intents the mere 
‘utterance’ of God, as it might be the ‘utterance’ of any mortal man. 
except that by reason of its source it is more efficacious. 

Hoennicke in Herzog (art. ‘ Weisheit’) points out that 14 and 2a are 
not parallel; that they are progressive : the word formed the world 
wisdom invented man; yet orthodox writers like the one in Vigour 
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2. And through thy wisdom didst form man 
To have rule over the creatures made by thee, 


3. And rule the world in sanctity and righteousness, 
And judge judgment in uprightness of heart ; 


oux, Dict. de la Bible, v. 1350, insist that copia and doyos are here 
identical. Gregg’s quotation of Ps. 335° is very apt: rov éAéous 
kuplov mAnpyns 1) yn’ TG Ady@ Tod Kupiov of odpavol aTepedOnoav. The 
whole idea is Hebraic and not Greek: so Grimm, quoting Ecclus. 
421, ‘In the words of the Lord are His works.’ To say with Deane 
that év Aéy@ ‘adumbrates the personal word,’ is to play into the hands 
of those who would derive all Christian doctrine from Alexandrian 
sources. 

In line 1 a curious variant occurs: ‘Lord of thy mercy.’ It is 
adopted by Swete, supported by &® and other good MSS., uncial and 
cursive, but among the versions by Arab. only. It is possible that 
gov was added by mistake from the end of line 2. For a parallel 
expression cf. 2 Cor. 13, 6 marijp ray oixtipyav. But if cov be added 
the expression ceases to be merely qualificative, and must be rendered 
‘controller of thy mercy’; which is an improbable meaning here. 
S? has the plural ‘mercies,’ or rather ‘pitifulnesses.’ R.V. ‘Lord 
who keepest thy mercy,’ is absolutely indefensible. 

Bois, considering that mpwrémAacrov, marépa xdopov, and povoy 
xrigGevra all amount to the same thing, but that marépa x, may be due 
to Pseudo-Solomon’s dislike of proper names, would read xéopov ov 
povov, and then, as xal .. . reisirregular forte. . . cal, he would give 
an adversative sense to re and translate ‘Wisdom not only guarded 
the first man, and the fathers of the world, when once created, but 
also gave him power, etc.’ 


2. It is quite possible that the writer meant ‘in thy wisdom.’. To 
elevate ‘wisdom’ here into the position of a subordinate Creator is 
absurd. The author is writing ‘currente calamo,’ as is evident from 
the whole tone of the passage. His language is that of a sermon, not 
of a theological disquisition. ’EAéos, Aéyos, and copia are precisely in 
the same category. They are all attributes of God; of their separate 
existence from God there is no hint or indication. 

There is a slight anacoluthon. The participle woincas in v.? 
should be followed by a participle and not an indicative verb here, 
and so a few MSS. read xarackevdoas: an obvious correction of the 
scribes. 

The reminiscence of Gen. 16, Ps. 87, ‘Thou madest him to have 
dominion over the works of Thy hands’ is obvious : Deane quotes also 
Hermas ; Vision 111. iv. 1, where the same word deomd€ew ris xricews 
maons is used. 


3. The verse is without special interest with regard to Wisdom’s 
opinions. dotdrns as representing man’s duty towards God, and 
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4. Give to me wisdom that sitteth by thy throne, 
And reject me not from among thy servants. 


s. For I am thy servant and the son of thine handmaid, 
A man weak and shortlived : 
And inferior in understanding of judgment and of laws. 


dicatootvn as denoting his duty towards his fellowmen, constitute a 
well-known philosophic antithesis, which occurs in the prophecy of 
Zacharias, Luke 17, ‘in holiness and righteousness before him all 
the days of our life.” Sceacoovvn may very well include the duty of 
man towards dumb animals which is so often insisted upon in the 
Mosaic law. Cf. Deut. 2217, 254, and many other passages. 

Ey edOirnre Wuxjs seems to refer to the same quality of mildness 
and justice of rule. 


4. The rendering of R.V., ‘that sitteth by thee on thy throne,’ 
is absolutely unwarranted. % has ‘adsistricem sedium tuarum,’ and 
S? ‘give me wisdom from thy throne.’ The Arabic is vague, ‘one 
of those who are ever (or often) with thee’; but the idea of an ab- 
solute rapedpos r@ Ge@ is peculiar to Philo, who uses it of dixn, Vita 
Mosis, ii. § 10. Previous examples of such expressions in the classics 
are clearly figurative only, ¢.g. Pindar, Olymp., viii. 28, Atds eviov 
mapedSpos Oéues ; Soph., Ant. 451, ) Evvorxos t&v Karo Oeoy Sixn. The 
idea, says Grimm, is Biblical (Prov. 8°, Wisdom says #unv rap’ aire), 
but the language heathen. Arnald quotes from Plutarch (without a 
reference) a passage which probably exactly expresses our author’s 
meaning in this ambiguous sentence : (Justice) ‘does not only sit like 
a queen at the right hand of Jupiter, when he is upon his throne; 
but she ts in his bosom, and one with himself? 

‘Thy throne’ is in the plural—said to be the plural of ‘dignity’ or 
‘majesty.’ It recurs in v.! and in 181% In Ps. 122° there is no 
real parallel, ‘thrones of the house of David’ is an ordinary plural. 

éx maidwy gov may be either ‘children, as A.V., or, as is more 
probable from the succeeding verse, ‘servants’ ; so S?, Arab., and prob- 
ably #, ‘a pueris tuis.’ In any case the meaning is that ‘Solomon 
deprecates a fate which he knows must befall him if he seeks to dis- 
pense with divine aid’ (Gregg). > always translates the word 
‘servants.’ 


5. The first line is identical with Ps. 11619, éya dofdos ods Kal vids THs 
maidioxns cov, cf. 861% There is no occasion to interpret raidioxn of 
‘the people of Israel’; it means simply the speakers mother, 
cf. Luke 15%, 80d 4 SovAn xvpiov. That ‘son of thine handmaid’ 
implies that he was born in the house and therefore more to be 
trusted than a purchased servant seems fanciful. 

ddryoxpdvios is not, as Burmeister supposed, a word invented by the 
writer, but common enough in the classics (cf, Lidd. and Sc. $v.) It 
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6. For though one be perfect among the sons of men, 
If the wisdom from thee be lacking, he shall be accounted 
for naught. 
7. Thou didst prefer me to be king of thy people, 
And a judge of thy sons and daughters ; 
8. Thou badest me to build a temple on thy holy mount, 
And in the city of thy habitation a place of sacrifice, 
A copy of the holy tabernacle which thou preparedst from 
the beginning. 


is either a general term like doevjs, or refers to the shortness of life 
as preventing man from attaining to full knowledge of wisdom. 

éhaoowy is either used absolutely as in the translation given, and 
as R.V., Siegfried, Arab., $3’, oras areal comparative. So &% ‘minor ad 
intellectum, A.V. ‘too young for the understanding.’ Genev. perhaps 
mistranslates # ‘less in the understanding.’ This seems hardly 
grammatical, and Grimm would render ‘inferior (to those who) are 
versed in understanding of judgment’; which is clumsy. The words 
are probably bad Greek. ¢Adocowyv ris avvécews would have been 
better. 


6. rédevos & ‘consummatus’ perfectinall otherrespects; edpuns. Origen 
in Matth., tom. x. 19, quotes the passage, adding ev miore: to réAewos. 
A good parallel for the idea is found in Matt. 1111, ‘Among them 
that are born of women there hath not risen a greater than John the 
Baptist: nevertheless he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he.’ Cf. also 1 Cor. 3), 7 codia rov kécpou TovTov pepia 
mapa TG Oe éeor, cf. ch. 131%. There is an emphasis on ‘the sons 
of men,’ whose judgment is purely temporal and external, as in the 
case of the sons of Jesse, 1 Sam. 167, ‘The Lord seeth not as man 
seeth ; for man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart.’ 


7. R.V. ‘didst choose me defore my brethren, which is clumsy and 
unnecessary : ‘choose’ by itself gives the full classical force of the 
word; and so A.V., Siegfried, and all the versions. Nor is it advis- 
able to read into the po the sense of ‘from everlasting,’ or to refer it 
to Nathan’s prophecy of the birth of Solomon, 2 Sam. 7” sgq. 

The expression ‘sons and daughters of God’ is so rare (cf. Isa. 44 
Gr, ‘sons and daughters of Zion’; and 43%, ‘bring my sons from 
far and my daughters from the ends of the earth’) that some special 
reference must be intended here ; in all probability to the case of the 
two women ini Kings 31 sgg. That the expression is ‘due to the 
depressed condition of Eastern womanhood’ (Farrar) is a poor 
explanation. 


8. There seems no occasion to suppose with Reuss and others that 
in the words ‘holy mount’ the writer has committed an anachronism. 
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Grimm propounds a dilemma ; Mount Moriah is either called ‘holy’ 
because the temple was to be built there, in which case we must 
imagine ourselves very early in Solomon’s reign; or because the 
temple was already built there, which would mean a period after his 
reign. But the mount was already hallowed by Abraham’s sacrifice 
(Gen. 2214), and by the vision of the angel who appeared to David 
in the threshing-floor of Araunah there. : oe 

From line 2 of this chapter down to 10? the Syriac text is extant in 
a Palestinian version in the Bodleian Library published by Gwilliam. 
Such variants as it offers are noticed below. The fact that the division 
of chapters is noted in it would seem to prove that it is late. On the 
other hand, we find one or two archaic forms. : 

That there is a reference in line 3 to Exod. 25 °°, 26 %,> where 
God shows Moses the ‘ pattern’ (rizos) of the tabernacle, is not to be 
doubted. The question is whether Pseudo-Solomon has not mixed 
up with this purely Jewish idea a vague reference to the ‘archetypes 
of things’ as they appear in the Platonic doctrine of ideas. On this 
Gfrérer, P/z/o, i. 228, insists, and he is followed by most modern com- 
mentators. His argument turns on the words dm’ dpyjs, which he 
affirms must mean ‘before the foundation of the world.’ This is in 
itself questionable. But there are in the New Testament two allusions 
to the ‘pattern in the mount.’ Acts 74is unimportant. Heb. 8° repeats 
Exod. 25. But the preceding words are ‘priests . . . who offer 
gifts.’ Either, then, we have merely a direct allusion to the ‘pattern’ 
shewed to Moses (abstract or concrete), or a reference to the doctrine 
of ideas, or a mixture of both. But there remains another possibility. 
The Rabbis had invented a theory that (Kohler in /ew¢sh Encycl., art. 
‘Pre-existence’) seven things had existed before the foundation of 
the world: the Torah, the Throne of Glory, she Sanctuary, the 
Patriarchs, Israel, the Messiah, and Repentance. Of these the 
sanctuary is assumed to have been pre-existent on the ground of 
Jer. 1717, where it is said ‘a glorious high throne from the beginning 
is the place of our sanctuary.” The word ‘from the beginning’ 
nwxay is wanting in our copies of @, but ‘Wisdom’ may very 
well have found it there in the form dm’ apyjs (vgn is thus trans- 
lated in Isa. 481% od« am’ dpyns @v xpup7 AeAdANKa). If this be so, 
we have a simple explanation of the passage. Solomon copied the 
pre-existent sanctuary ; not, however, pre-existent according to any 
Platonic theory of ideas, but according to a fanciful Jewish fable. 
Grimm begs the question when he declares this inconsistent with 
the pure Alexandrian culture of Pseudo-Solomon. He thinks dyia 
oxnvy is ‘heaven,’ which the earthly sanctuary represents, just as the 
high priest’s dress in 18% represents the whole world. érouiat@ 1S 
certainly used in Prov. 3°, 8%, of the creation of the heavens by God, 
and oxyvy does denote a heavenly tabernacle in Heb. 82, 911, Rev. 
13% 15° SX translates piunua not ‘copy,’ but ‘likeness.’ 


® wapdderyua, 259, » efdos, here. 
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g. And with thee is wisdom that knoweth thy works, 
And was present when thou madest the world; 
Yea, and knoweth what is acceptable in thine eyes, 
And what is right in thy commandments. 


1o. Send her forth out of the holy heavens, 
And despatch her from the throne of thy glory ; 
That abiding with me she may toil, 
And that I may know what is well pleasing before thee. 


Gfrérer’s assumption that dm’ dpyjs must mean ‘from before the 
creation of the world,’ seems too strong ; in Isa. Zc. and also in 45 #4 
it means ‘from the beginning of Jewish history,’ and no more. 

The references of all arguments from the divine worship of Judaism 
back to the ¢adernacile, disregarding the temple, is characteristic also 
of the writer of Hebrews, who would consider both temple and 
kingdom as signs of spiritual declension. Westcott, Hebrews, p. 233 
(note on 85), He has also a note on @vovacrnpiov (p. 453), which 
seems to mean sometimes ‘altar’ only ; sometimes, as here, a ‘place 
of sacrifice’ generally. Of the dislike of pietists for the temple there 
may be a trace in Rev. 21% 

g. For the connection with v. § cf. Churton : ‘the attribute of wisdom 
which was manifested in the creation of the world, was again declared 
in the ordering of the tabernacle, and the skill which was given to 
Bezaleel and the others who executed the work. This spirit of 
Wisdom is also given to lead us generally i in the way of uprightness 
and the path of God’s commandments.’ This, of course, assumes 
that oxnvy is the tabernacle i in the wilderness. 

_ A.V.and Grimm supply 4v with pera cov, which is grammatically 
questionable ; besides, Wisdom not only was, but is, the madpedpos 
of God, mapotoa implying help, like the Latin ‘adesse alicui’” So L 
‘affuit’ For the sense again cf. Prov. 8” sgg., 3. 

evés is the Alexandrian form of «06%, which occurs in & only four 
times, while the masc. evs is commoner than «djs. The word is 
regularly used for ‘that which was right in the sight of the Lard.’ 

10. ’E€amdorekov may mean the sending forth of one to represent 
the sender, as an dmdotoXos, while réuypor often (though scarcely here) 
implies an escort, especially in the derivative roumy. A.V. with the 
2% omits répwoy altogether. 

For ‘throne of thy glory’ Grimm quotes the Song of the Three 
Children, v. **, @pdvos BaciAcias cov, but the expression seems to need 
little illustration, any more than the use of ‘the heavens’ for the 
dwelling-place of God. 

Line 3 is to be taken as one idea ‘that she may assist me in my 
efforts to keep thy laws.’ Arm., according to Margoliouth, p. 282, is 
said to translate this ‘come and abide with me,’ possibly misunder- 
standing xomidop. 
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11. For she knoweth and understandeth all things, 
And shall guide me in mine actions prudently, 
And guard me with her good repute. 


12. So shall my works be acceptable, 
And I shall judge thy people righteously, 
And shall be worthy of my father’s throne. 


13. For what man shall know the counsel of God, 
Or who shall think what the Lord willeth? 


11. R.V. in line 2 has ‘she shall guide me in (ways of) soberness’: 
a quite unnecessary periphrasis. S?#!, ‘For she knoweth every thing, 
and she comprehendeth and leadeth me (note the presents) purely in 


my works, and by her glory guardeth me.’ Lasko is probably 
right. It means first ‘to eye’ and then to guard a person. 

éc€a in the last line is capable of several interpretations, the least 
likely of which is Vulg. ‘in sua potentia, A.V., ‘inher power.’ But ds&a 
in this sense is only used of God (Rom. 6 4, Christ was raised from the 
dead, 6:a tas Sdéns rod marpés), in whose case glory and power may 
be taken as identical. 

(2) We may render ‘in her brightness,’ which illuminates the path 
of life. So Reuss, ‘L’erreur étant représentée comme leffet dune 
manque de lumiére, l’éclat est image naturelle pour une bonne 
direction.’ 

(3) 60a may mean Sdypa (Lidd. and Sc.), and so ‘through her 
counsel’ is a possible rendering. 

(4) Inasmuch as it is the guarding and not the guiding that is in 
question in line 3, the translation given above seems preferable, 
comparing 8? for the ‘high repute’ of Wisdom. Solomon, having 
appropriated this quality as part of the dowry of his bride, will be 
raised in all men’s esteem, and so protected by it. With this the 


a are 


Arabic ub agrees. SP? has jdnansl ‘glory, which may 


possibly mean ‘ majesty,’ as the Polyglot (Walton) translates it. 


12. With this rather commonplace verse, in which even the vol- 
uminous A Lapide can find nothing to comment on save the possible 
degeneracy of sons of righteous fathers, the Prayer seems to end. 
What follows consists of moral reflections. 


13. Grimm’s translation, ‘who will take to heart what God’s will 
is?’ is reasonable, but does not represent the Greek. The state- 
ment is really a strong one; ‘no man without wisdom from on high 
can understand the will of God.’ Cf. Isa. 557, ‘My thoughts are not 
your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord.’ But 
this passage is stronger ; it really implies that necessity for immediate 
communication between God and man which is the very foundation 
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14. For the reasonings of mortals are timorous, 
And our plans are ever like to fail: 


15. For the corruptible body weigheth down the soul, 
And the earthy tabernacle oppresseth the much-pondering 
mind. 


of mysticism, and if this had been a canonical book the verse would 
probably have been used to that end. 

The actual words of the text are to be found represented in Isa. 
40}8, ris yyw vody kuplov, kal ris adrod cipBoudos éyérero, repeated in 
Rom. 11 *# word for word, and with a variation in the first clause in 
1 Cor. 236% Both writers have drawn from the same source; but it 
must be noticed that in our author it is implied that by means of 
Wisdom man is enabled to understand God’s will. In any case St. 
Paul is nearer to Isaiah than to Pseudo-Solomon. 


14. We must here recognise again the slenderness of the writer’s 
acquaintance with Greek. His meaning is represented by the trans- 
lators: A.V. ‘miserable,’ Siegfried ‘worthless.’ This is what he means, 
but he can find no other word in his vocabulary to represent it but 
dethoi; this he uses in the Homeric sense (detAol Bporoi) of ‘weak,’ 
‘wavering,’ very much as a modern Hindoo might use Shakespeare’s 
‘silly, thinking that it still means ‘feeble.’ (‘God’s silly vassal’ was 
the epithet administered to James I.) It is no wonder that R.V. 
(margin) suggests that the reading may be corrupt; but it is 
supported by all the versions. The word has the plain post- 
Homeric meaning of ‘cowardly’ in Matt. 825 ri Sderoi ore, 
édcydmeorot, and Rev. 218 S&F? in 171° translates the word ‘hard.’ 

For the general sense cf. Ps. 9314. kvpos yewooker Tors Siadoyicpovs 
ray dvOporey Gri eiol para, and the same passage quoted in 1 Cor.. 

2 

’Erivota ‘plans,’ devices,’ is translated by & ‘ providentiae,’ a curious 
word, probably African ; for the only examples of its use are quoted 
(by Deane) from Tertullian, Augustine, and Fulgentius. For ‘our 
plans’ S? reads ‘their plans.’ 


15. This passage, which is fully discussed in the Introduction and 
in Additional Notes A and C, is the only one which seems to prove 
actual knowledge of the text of Plato on the part of Pseudo-Solomon. 
To what is elsewhere said we may add that the whole tone of the 
previous verses is such as would lead us to expect the body to be 
described as a source of weakness; not as a source of sin. The 
passage of Plato which ‘Wisdom’ had undoubtedly read (or heard 
quoted) is in Phaedo, 81C : éuBpiGés S€ ye Todro [Td cpa] oleoOa xpi 
elvat kai Bapd kal ye@des xal 6pardv’ 6 dy Kal Exoura H TovavTn Wyn 
Bapuverat re kal €Axerat wad els Tov dpardv Témov, PdB@ Tov deWous 


‘ 
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re kai “AiSov etd, Philo’s views are of no account here, and 
Gregg’s remark on that point is excellent. ‘He has avoided an 
error into which Philo fell: this passage presents a typical example 
of the distinction between Philo with his speculative bent, and 
Pseudo-Solomon with his inflexible religious purpose.’ He gives the 
apposite passages from Philo. ; aad 

It is useless to multiply quotations on the subject of the evil in- 
fluence of the body from Stoical and semi-Stoical writers : the most 
important are collected by Deane ad /oc., and more still by Arnald. 
‘The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak’ (or sometimes wicked) 
is the keynote of them all. The idea is as old as Pythagoras or his 
school, and for its origin cf. Charles’ Eschatology, pp. 142-143. 

Far more important is the teaching of the so-called Sibylline 
Oracles in this matter. To the third book of these compositions 
(which Charles, of. c7z., p. 176, dismisses too contemptuously) the date 
of 140-100 B.C. may be assigned, and, what is of interest for us, it is 
of Egyptian origin. 

The most extreme views of Wisdom’s condemnation of the body as 
altogether evil are based on this verse. So Payne-Smith (Bampton 
Lect., 1869, p. 369) says that the author would have ‘rejected with 
horror’ the idea of the resurrection of the body, as being altogether 
an evil thing. St. Paul, he says, regarded the body as the ‘temple of 
the Holy Ghost’ (1 Cor. 61°), which is true enough ; but he forgets 
such passages as Gal. 5 1’, ‘The flesh lusteth against the spirit, etc. 
If such views did not prevent St. Paul from believing in the 
resurrection of the body, why should they prevent Wisdom from 
holding the same view? Cf. Church Quart. Rev., April 1879, p. 90. 
The fullest persuasion of the resurrection of the flesh is consistent 
with the doctrine that the soul is clogged and imprisoned by the 
body, and this, and no more, if so much, is here implied by ‘ Wisdom.’ 

_ wodvdpovrida FH ‘Terrena inhabitatio deprimit sensum multa 
‘cogitantem.’ A.V. ‘that museth upon many things.’ The idea is that 
above indicated ; the body does not tempt man into sin; it is not 
evil in itself; but it does hinder and clog the soul by its needs and it: 
earthly relations when that soul would fain be ‘hearkening what the 
inner spirit saith.’ Cf. Hor., £f7sz, 1.11. 76; after all the worries anc 
the bodily discomforts of a crowded city, ‘I nunc et versus tecun 
meditare canoros.’ The idea is fully expressed by Churton ad Joc. 
‘while the soul is thus burdened, our knowledge is partial anc 
imperfect ; we see God, but only through a glass, darkly.’ Cf. 2 Esdr 
44, ‘How can that which is already worn out with the corruptec 
world understand incorruption?’ He also quotes Hooker, ‘ The instru 
ments being weakened wherewithal the soul doth work, it preferretl 
rest in ignorance before wearisome labour to know.” The R.V 
rendering, ‘full of cares,’ is in this context absolutely meaningless ; bu 
the translation of oxjvos as ‘frame’ is good. The word had almos 
lost its figurative sense and become a synonym of o@pa, 


e 
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16. Yea, hardly do we guess at things that are upon earth, 
And find out with labour the things which be at hand, 
But the things in heaven who hath searched out? 


17. Now who did know thy counsel, except thou gavest wisdom, 
And sentest thine holy spirit from on high? 


The whole of the second line is wanting in S?, both in Walton’s 
Polyglot and in Lagarde’s separate edition, but is found in $" and in 
Sl, which translates ‘for the body which is corruptible weigheth 
down upon the soul, and the earthly tabernacle which is from [the 
earth] upon the heart whose musing [is upon many things]’ If 
Stenning’s filling up of the gaps is correct, which it almost certainly is, 
Apia is not translated at all, and yedes twice over. The end is also 
conjectural, but should be a rendering of roduppdvrida. 


16. The parallel with John 3%, ‘If I have told you earthly 
things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly 
things?’ is obvious, but unprofitable. It proves nothing. More to 
the purpose, as representing possibly a contemporary line of thought, 
is 4 Esdr. 4?!, ‘They that dwell upon the earth may understand 
nothing but that which is upon the earth; and he above the heavens 
what is above the height of the heavens’; but the whole thought is 
commonplace and unsuggestive. Cf. Job 38°52 as paraphrased by 
Churton, ‘ How little do we know of those heavenly bodies which we 
see above us! What astronomer can bind the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades, loose the bands of Orion, or guide Arcturus and his sons.’ 


Two variants are to be noted. @&% has for ¢v yepoly ‘things close 
at hand’ (%& ‘quae in prospectu sunt’), ra év roolv ‘things immediately 
in our path’; and %, which has ‘investigabit, seems to have read 
(with one or two MSS.) e&txvidoe instead of éfcxviacev. 


17. We have here, again, a passage which might well be taken as 
a text for mysticism (cf. v. 8 above). But more important is the 
apparent identification of Wisdom with the Holy Spirit, for which 
see the Introd., § 6. That ‘Wisdom’ had any idea of the ‘Holy 
Ghost’ in the Christian sense is of course most improbable: his 
mvevpa dyov is an indefinite entity—if an entity at all. 

‘From on high’ or ‘from above’ is the best translation available of 
dxé tWiorwy. The plural has no particular force: cf. Tennyson, ‘ of 
old sat Freedom on the heights’; so Job 22 , 6 ra tnd vaiwv, and 
ra émovpavia, ‘the heavenly parts, in Eph. 1%, etc. 

Sl, And thy counsel who [is able to know unless] thou hast given 
wisdom and hast sent the spirit of thy holiness from [on high]? This 
version, at all events, did not understand mvedua dyov technically of 
the Holy Ghost. 
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18. And thus were the paths of those upon the earth made 
straight, 
And men were taught the things pleasing to thee, 
And were saved by wisdom. 


10. 1. She it was that protected the first formed father of the 
world throughout, created alone as he was, 
And rescued him from his own transgression, 


18. The utter feebleness of this verse indicates its true purpose ; 11 
would seem to be an introduction to what follows—a link to conneci 
the Solomonic chapters with the totally unconnected historical survey 
which succeeds. ¢o@@ncav is explained by this fact: we are now tc 
trace the fortunes of those who, like Adam, Noah, Abraham, Jacob. 
followed after wisdom and ‘ were saved’ by her ; z.e. in accordance witk 
the practical Jewish idea, attained earthly prosperity ; whereas Cain. 
Esau, and so forth, despising wisdom, were ruined by their departure 
from her ways. There is no question of eternal salvation implied ir 
éecwOnoav. It refers simply to earthly wellbeing. Cf. Ecclus. 34 

Sl, ‘And in this manner were set straight the paths of those whc 
were upon the earth, and what is acceptable unto thee did the sons o; 
man learn, and by ¢#y wisdom they were saved.’ ry copia cov is reac 


by some good MSS. including &®. 

One of i#’s curious additions occurs here, ‘Sanati sunt quicunque 
placuerunt tibi, Domine, a principio.’ There is nothing in the version: 
(3? has simply ‘by Thy wisdom they lived’) or in the MSS. to justify 
this addition, but early liturgies, as quoted by Deane from Gutberlet 
do seem to refer to such a reading, eg. Lit. of St. Clement: ime; 
TavTwv ard ai@vos evapeaTnoavTay cor dyiwv. It would seem that the 
MS. used by the old Latin translator had am’ apy7js (on which see note: 
on v. 8), which he rightly rendered, in accordance with the content: 
of chapter x. ‘from the beginning of history,’ whereas the compiler: 
of the liturgies took it in the sense of ‘from everlasting.’ 

‘The subject of the second great division of the book,’ says Farrar 
‘is ingeniously introduced by this last verse.’ The connection i: 
so ingenious, or rather artificial, that, as A Lapide tells us, ‘some 
began chapter x. with this verse.’ It is a mere link, possibly intro 
duced by the writer himself; cf. Introd., § 9, ‘On the Unity of the 
Book.’ 


to. 1. In this and the succeeding chapters we have perhaps the 
first attempt, at all events in Hebrew literature, at a philosophy o 
history. Isolated lessons of similar type, e.g. on the certain effect: 
of idolatry upon a nation, are found in Judges 21%, 2 Kings 177% 
Neh. 9°*!, and such are the contents of Psalms 78, 80, 105, 106 
135,136. Later we have Acts 7, Heb. 11, Clem. Rom., 1 Cor. g-I: 
and 17-19. Cf. also Ecclus. 2) 
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To point his moral the writer avails himself of extra-scriptural 
embellishments, but whether derived from oral tradition or from 
Apocryphic literature it is difficult to say. In a few cases we can 
detect the source of these additions, but probably some were due to 
the author’s exuberant imagination. As part of this philosophy of 
history, the digression on the origin of idolatry comes naturally in, 
and is not, as Weber fancies, an extraneous addition. 

That codia is only mentioned twice in these chapters (1425) is 
certainly striking ; still more remarkable is it that in 14? it is man’s 
sagacity that is meant. This is an index of what follows ; in the re- 
mainder of the book there is complete confusion or perhaps alterna- 
tion between the praise of the divine wisdom which led the Israelites 
out of Egypt and the human ‘understanding’ which led them to 
avoid idolatry and its accompanying evils. 

With regard to chap. Io in particular, its apologetic character should 
be noticed (Church Quart. Rev., April 1879, p. 93). Itseems almost to 
be intended to meet the very objections afterwards put forward by 
Celsus (and controverted by Origen) against the Jewish scriptures. 
(a) Celsus cavilled at the fratricidal fury of a Cain and an Esau as 
described by ‘Moses.’ Pseudo-Solomon (vv. *!°) shows that this was 
the behaviour of those who had fallen away from wisdom, to their own 
ruin. (4) It was urged that the story of Noah was but a version of 
that of Deucalion, mangled by a Hebrew writer; but (c) most of all 
it was asserted that Moses had impiously described God as weak and 
impotent, for he could not even persuade the men whom he had 
created to obey him. This objection our author answers by what 
seems to be the earliest positive assertion that Adam was restored 
after his Fall. 

The obvious sense of v.1 is that given by Churton. As long as 
Adam continued in his uprightness, Wisdom preserved him (if the dca 
in dieptAagev is pressed it must refer also to his subsequent rescue). 
His fortunes are fully set forth in Ecclus. 171% When he fell, 
through hearkening to the voice of his wife, Wisdom did not 
utterly forsake him, but led him forth from his sin by the way of re- 
pentance, and taught him to exercise the authority which the Creator 
had given him. 

Although not clearly indicated in Genesis (or in the Book of 
Jubilees), a repentance and restoration of Adam has been generally 
inferred by Jews (‘Life of Adam and Eve’ in Kautzsch, Pseudepigr., 
p. 509 sgg.) and Christians (full quotations in Deane). The legends 
on the subject are collected by Churton. That ‘such a discussion, 
besides its irrelevancy, has no place in a pre-Christian work, 
the Incarnation being the indispensable presupposition for such 
a restoration’ (Gregg), is a strong statement. (Cf. Fuchs in 
Kautzsch, Pseudepigr., p. 510 sgg., on the /ew7sh origin of ‘Vita 
Adami’) 

Difficulties have been raised with regard to (1) the sequence of 

FP 
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2. And gave him strength to rule over all things. 


events as recorded in this verse. Dihne (Religionsphil., ii. 168) will 
have it that sapdmropa iSiov means his ‘peculiar offence’ (which is 
contrary to ‘Wisdom’s’ general use of ido (cf. examples in Grimm, 
and notes on 19°), and refers it to the sin committed by Adam in 
becoming united, a pure spirit, to an earthly body. Yet he (note 92, 
‘would not clearly deduce from this passage the pre-existence ol 
souls. The idea seems fantastic, but is not entirely without support 
(cf. Blunt on 8%) with regard to the possibility of the souls, all 
created at the foundation of the world, being obedient or disobedient 
before their entrance on mortal life. 

(2) povoy is variously interpreted. (a) That Adam was the one 
‘created’ man, all after him being ‘begotten,’ is rejected by Ginmm 
on the ground that such a restricted use of xri¢ew is a later ecclesi- 
astical piece of pedantry. (2) So long as he was alone, without the 
temptress Eve, Wisdom guarded him. (c) Unprotected against dangers, 
For this Grimm cites John 8”, 6 méypwas pe per’ euod oti: ovdk 
ag7xév pe povov and 16%% (d@) Gfrérer, ii. 241, thinks it means the 
‘one-create, the ‘pattern-man,’ with reference to the ‘ideal man’ of 
Philo. The versions translate simply and straightforwardly; they 
certainly do not support Dahne’s rendering of idiov. Bois’ sugges: 
tion od povoy, ‘not only preserved, but also,’ would require dAAd 
kat (cf. v. 8) to follow it: this he vainly endeavours to extract 
from the irregular cai . . . re (in place of re . . . xal) which 
follows. 

Some curious explanations of e&eiharo ( ‘eduxit’) should be 
mentioned. Many MSS. of 1 seem to have read ‘eduxit illum de 
limo terrae, which was adopted by all the older commentators 
like Holkot. This is plainly a mere gloss to escape from a difficulty, 
St. Augustine (Op. Imperf. c. Julianum, vi. 30) actually thought that 
the deliverance of Adam from the bonds of hell at the descent o: 
Christ was prophetically referred to; but he read of course ‘z 
delicto suo.’ 


2, R.V. ‘to get dominion over all things’ is unnecessary if not 
absolutely wrong: for this authority over all living creatures wa: 
given by God (Gen. 1 °6%8), and renewed after the fall (Gen. 92). The 
versions support no such idea, but # has the curious rendering 
‘virtutem continendi omnia.’ R.V. would almost seem to favour the 
Rabbinic idea that Adam was enabled to master the world by hi: 
huge size, strength, and knowledge, or, as Kleuker (ap. Grimm), ‘by 
means of divine and angelic magic.’ 

We have here the last fragment of S$: ‘She [preserved] hin 
who was formed [as a father] to the world, and who as a solitary one 
[was created], and delivered [him] from [his] sin of’. . . (a wore 
corresponding to idiov is wanting), ‘and gave [him] power that [he 
should rule] over all things.’ 
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3. But falling away from her an unrighteous one in his anger 
Perished with his fratricidal rage. 


4. Through whom when the earth was drowned, wisdom again 
saved it, 
Steering the just one in wood of little price. 


3. On the omission of proper names throughout the book cf. note 
on 4) S&P? alone among the versions ventures to insert the names 
Cain, Noah, etc. 

cuvarodero is not easy to render. S? has ‘for the slaying of his 
brother, anger (? of God) destroyed him,’ which cannot be reconciled 
with @&. Four interpretations are possible: (1) as X, ‘deperiit, he 
perished utterly. (2) He perished w7/% Adel by incurring spiritual 
death in inflicting natural death. So Philo, Quod Det. Pot., § 14, 
’Avéarn Kdiv kat dméxrewev éavrov, GAN ovx éerepov. But it is doubtful 
if Prayer of Manasses vy. }, ‘Destroy me not together with my trans- 
gressions,’ bears out this rendering. (3) Still less is Grimm’s 
‘perished ¢hrough his fratricidal rage’ justifiable. (4) Arnald, adopt- 
ing the Arabic rendering, ‘together with fratricidal souls,’ translates 
‘he perished together with persons of like murderous character,’ 
cf. Gen. 9°. He is, however, inclined to Origen’s view, viz. that all 
the wicked posterity of Cain are meant. S" literally, ‘with fury 
murderous of his brother.’ 

As to the end of Cain, traditions vary. (1) Thathe perished by the 
accidental fall of a house (Book of Jubilees, iv. 31) is an invention to 
reconcile the poetic justice of a violent death with God’s promise in 
Gen. 41° that he should not be ‘slain’; (2) that he was the ‘man’ 
killed by Lamech by accident (mistaking him for a wild beast in its 
den) is also a fancy founded on the song in Gen. 4”%. 

The omission of Enoch from these Hebrew worthies is tenta- 
tively referred by Grimm to a wish to exalt Solomon as the one 
representative of Israel’s wisdom; ‘Wisdom’s’ contemporaries, he 
says, were too much given to praise Enoch in that character. But 
surely the fact that Enoch has already been mentioned in 4” is 
enough. 


4. ‘Through whom’ is quite a new view ofthe origin of the flood as 
a punishment. The account in Gen, 6!‘ connects the wickedness of 
the earth with the folly of the ‘sons of God’ in wedding the daughters 
of men, and the existence of the giants, but does not mention Cain. 
It is in Josephus (Azz, I. ii. 2) that the wickedness of Cain’s descen- 
dants is most insisted upon. That the point was not clear to ancient 
translators is plain from the fact that S* entirely omits the words, 
and Arab. has ‘on account of that.’ The latter favours the reading 
6° 6 found in a few MSS. and defended by Grotius. Its meaning 
would be that this one transgression let loose sin upon the earth. 

To translate xaraxAv€opémy with R.V., ‘when the earth was 
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5. She also, when the nations were confounded in a conspiracy 
of wickedness, 
Found the just man and preserved him blameless unto God. 
Yea, and kept him firm against pity for a son. 


drowning with a flood, is at once cumbrous and meticulous. The 
earth was not only ‘drowning’ according to Gen. 7: it was 
actually overwhelmed : and it is not likely that ‘Wisdom’ would be 
very accurate in his distinction between xaraxduCopévnv and kara- 
kAvobeicay. None of the versions support such a distinction. 

xuBepvav is, it is pointed out, a favourite word of the Stoics in con- 
nection with mpovora. 

d2 edredois EvAov is not used contemptuously, but is meant tc 
indicate the small value of even the huge ark in comparisor 
with the cause of righteousness which was by its means preserved, 
So Noah is’ called in 14° the ‘hope of the world’ A slightly 
different rendering would contrast the insignificance of the ark witk 
the magnificence of the flood. But this is not the meaning ol 
evredods. S$ ‘contemptible,’ which agrees well with the explanation 
of Cornely, viz. that the epithet is introduced to magnify the exceed- 
ing power of Divine Wisdom, which can make so poor a thing the 
vehicle of preservation in the midst of the Flood. 


5. ovyxvevrwy no doubt refers to the confusion of tongues, but in 
Wisdom’s rhetorical fashion he expresses this so ambiguously that it 
might mean simply ‘were joined in one welter of iniquity’; and so 
all the versions translate. i ‘in consensu nequitiae cum se nationes 
contulissent. S? and Arab., ‘were poured out into wickedness.’ 
Gregg emphasises the contrast between d6yudvola, ‘agreement’ and 
‘confusion.’ Some older writers even took ovyyvOgévrwv as ‘con- 
federate in idolatry.’ 3", ‘were confused.’ 

Evpev is almost certainly to be replaced by é¢yva, the reading of 
many MSS. and all the versions. So 2 Tim. 2!,”Eyvw xvpuos rovs 
évras adrod. Cf. 1 Cor. 83 and John to}, 

dpepmrov Oe~. So Gen. 171 (Gk), evapéore: evamiov epod Kai yivor 
dyepnros. For the use with the dative cf. Acts 7, doreios rd bed. 
It is a more or less classical use. Winer, § xxxvi. 4a.- 

There can be little doubt that it is implied that Abraham was 
present at the building of the tower, but that this was suggested solely 
by the fact that his story begins soon after that of Babel, in Gen. 11, 
12 (Grimm), is unlikely. It is more probable that there is some con- 
nection with the legend that Nimrod cast Abraham into a furnace 
because he renounced idolatry. (Jerome, Quaest. Hebr. in Gen. cited 
by Deane). The legend arose from the word ‘Ur, meaning ‘fire 
or ‘light’ So & of Neh. 97, Eduxisti eum de ¢g7e Chaldaeorum. 

The use of ei for ‘against’ with the dative is classical. (Lidd. anc 
Se, 7. B. 1. 2. a), cf Luke 12%, SiauepusO@qnoovrar Tatip emi via Ka 
vios ert marpi. krA. It is remarked that rnpeiv (preserve) is the effect 
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6. She, when the impious were perishing, saved the righteous 
man, 
Escaping the falling fire of Pentapolis ; 


7. Of whose wickedness a waste land that smoketh is still ap- 
pointed as a testimony, 
And plants that bear fruit of bloom that never ripeneth ; 
A pillar of salt standing as a memorial of an unbelieving 
soul. 


of puAdooev (guard) : a fine-drawn distinction. The versions are 
remarkable. 3°, ‘protected him powerfully (ioxvpév) through (or in) 
the son of pity’ (not as A Lapide, ‘Abraham filium misericordiarum 
custodivit’). Arab. is nearly as @&, but has ‘in’ for emi. $5, ‘in 
the love that he had for his son.’ 


6. There seems no reason against a literal translation, which is quite 
intelligible, like Horace’s ‘fulmen caducum,’ Od. Il. iv. 44. It is 
possible that the xara in xaraBdo.ov may govern the genitive, but in 
the one similar instance, cara:Baris oeAnvyns (Lidd. and Sc., s.v.) it 
means not to descend on the moon, but to bring the moon down. 

There is a family of words of the kind: caraBactos, xaraiBarns, 
xaraiBaris. Pseudo-Solomon is the only writer who uses xaraBdcuos, 
which is probably to be credited rather to his ignorance than his 
originality. 

The translation given avoids the obvious objection that the fire did 
not descend on all the five cities; for Zoar, which (Gen. 147) made 
one of them, was preserved. It seems, however, to have been usual 
to speak of five cities as destroyed (Jos., 2. /., IV. viii. 4), though 
Zoar is mentioned by the same author as still existing (47, 1. xi. 4), 
and is named in Isa. 15%, Jer. 48%. Cf. Driver in Hastings’ D. B., 

v. ‘Zoar.” Is it possible that Bela (Gen. 147°) was really distinct 
from Zoar, and was one of the five said to be destroyed? 

For é€amod\upévav dceBav eppvoaro, %, S*, Arab., Arm., Aeth. have 
all ‘saved from the unrighteous that were perishing’ (or ‘were de- 
stroyed,’ $> and Arab.). It is evident that all read e€ dmod\upévay as 
two words, but such rendering is contrary to the historic narrative. 
It was not the Sodomites from whom Lot was fleeing, but from the 
destruction which came upon them. Only S? preserves the idea of 
a genitive absolute. 


7. On Tischendorf’s reading ofs émt papripiov, instead of fs ere 
paptvpiov, Cornely remarks that no single Greek codex seems to have 
it, and that it probably crept into the text from the Sixtine edition of the 
Old Testament in Greek. But it is certainly supported by ¥, ‘ quibus 

‘in testimonium.’ In the next verse % has for éBAd8year, ‘lapsi sunt’ ; 
a plain mistake for ‘laesi sunt.’ The ‘Sixtine edition’ is that given 
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in Walton’s Polyglot, the marginal variations being those of the 
Alexandrian MS. (G4). 5 : 

drédeow Spars can hardly mean ‘at immature seasons’ (A Lapide), 
and our rendering agrees with the legend of the Apples_ of Sodom, 
Jos., B. /, IV. viii. 4, (kaprot) ot xpéav pev eXovoe Tots edwdipots 
dpotav, Senapnévav b€ yepolw eis kamvov dvadvovra Kat Téppav. In 
Deut. 32%? it is the ‘wine’ of Sodom and Gomorrha that is spoken of. 
If the words were dreAet &pa, the rendering of A.V., R.V., Genev., 
‘fruit that cometh not to ripeness’ would be certain, and it is what 
‘Wisdom’ means. He argued, with his imperfect knowledge of 
Greek, that ‘plants’ being in the plural, ‘blooms’ must be so also. 
%, ‘Incerto tempore fructus habentes arbores.’ %? has ‘bear no fruit 
at all, and Arab. ‘produce imperfect fruit.’ So also $", as if it were 
dreéoros. Solin. Polyhistor., 38 (quoted by Grimm), speaks of the 
apple: ‘habeat speciem licet maturitatis, mandi tamen non potest.’ 
Tac., Hist, v. 7, ‘Atra et inania velut in cinerem vanescunt.’ 

The story of the still-smoking land is an exaggeration, but it was 
one which was prevalent till modern times. Cf. the Greek ‘Acts of 
Pionius’ quoted by Gregg, who remarks that ‘smoke may have 
issued from the bituminous soil, as in the Lydian Catacecaumene, or 
the notion may be due to the dense mist which rises from the basin 
of the Dead Sea.’ Cf. the descriptions of the site of Sodom in Deut. 
29 °3 (where ‘burning’ is expressly mentioned), Zeph. 2°, Isa. 13%, 
Jer. 49'8. Margoliouth considers that this vivid description goes to 
prove that the writer was a Palestinian Jew—and is answered by 
Freudenthal, Jewish Quart. Rev., 1891, p.752, who asks whether the 
descriptions in Tacitus (A7zsz, v. 7), Tertull., 407, c. 40, and Clem. 
of Rome 1 Cor. 111, prove them to have been natives of Palestine. 
‘The account,’ he says, ‘is not that of a man who personally knew 
the locality, but consists of legendary exaggerations of the actual 
phenomena.’ 

It is probable that the legend of the apples is based on the 
peculiarity of some existing fruit. Robinson thought it was the 
Asclepias gigantea ; Wilson and Hasselquist some form of Solanum ; 
others the Calotropis procera. Chateaubriand (/inéraire, 1. 413), 
without giving it a name, speaks of a little apple answering in part to 
the description. Of this he says he gathered six specimens, and had 
still four in his possession. 

dmugrovens assigns a peculiar reason for the looking back; dis- 
belief in the destruction of the cities, and not mere longing for a lost 
home. Again, it may mean distrust in God’s power to save. 

The parallelism of this line with the first shows clearly that not 
merely a ‘reminder’ of unbelief is meant, but a concrete ‘monument.’ 
pynpetov can mean nothing else, and éornxvia definitely fixes this 
signification. Siegfried, P#z/o, 24, seems rather to lean to a Philonic 
interpretation, and in his translation in Kautzsch he renders ‘ Erin- 
nerungsmal,’ which seems to favour the story that the pillar was really 
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8. For having passed wisdom by, 
They were not only disabled from recognising the things 
that were good, 
But also left behind them for the world a memorial of their 
folly, 
So that they could not even shun detection in the nature 
of their fault. 


a monument erected to the woman by others (cf. Grimm, 199), while 
she herself was (Eichhorn) caught and destroyed by a stream of 
pitch. #% has for orqdn ‘figmentum salis,’ and S? ‘the soul that 
believed not she (Wisdom) made a pillar of salt’ %" translates 
penpeiov ‘a grave.’ ; 

There is no real anacoluthon, éoryxvia continuing xaOéornke. Sieg- 
fried strangely translates the former word ‘hochragend.’ 

According to Driver in Hastings D. &,, iii. 152, Wisdom alludes to 
an appearance actually in existence. Such pillars are constantly in 
course of formation and destruction, owing to the perpetual decom- 
position and liquefaction of the perishable rock at the south end of 
the Dead Sea. Numerous authorities say that they have seen it. 
Jos., Azz, 1. xi. 4, Clem. Rom. and Irenzus are quoted by Kitto. 
Benjamin of Tudela says he had seen it, with exact particulars. So 
Maundrell (March 30). These are worth citing to prove that Pseudo- 
Solomon meant that an actual memorial, not a mere ‘remembrance,’ 
of Lot’s wife existed, as much as did the waste land that smoketh and 
the plants bearing fruits that ripen untimely or that never come to 
ripeness. 


8. On rapodeda, cf. note on 11% 

This use of verbs like BAdwrw with the gen. of the infin. is quite 
classical. Winer, § xliv. 44 (note) Cf. Luke 241% of dpéadpol 
€xparovvro Tod pi) émeyvava a’tov. For BAdmrev, to ‘hinder from,’ with 
gen. cf. Lidd. and Sc, s.v., i. 2. This is far better than the cumbrous 
and probably incorrect A.V.: ‘They gat not only this hurt chat they 
knew not the things which were good’; for this seems to imply the 
genitive of purpose. Siegfried is much the same: ‘they injured them- 
selves so that they knew not the good.’ Grimm is equally ambiguous, 
‘They suffered damage zz such wise that they knew not the good.’ 
All these are evasions of the true construction, as is %, ‘non tantum 
in hoc lapsi sunt, ut ignorarent bona.’ S? isstrange. ‘Wisdom they 
went beyond and returned not to her, not only that they dd not 
right,’ etc. The Arabic is even more erratic and deserves no notice. 

Bios may be ‘human life,’ but both here and in 14%}, roGro eyévero 
T@ Bie eis évedpov, it may have the meaning of the world at large. So 
Sext. Empir. (in Lidd. and Sc.) uses of dzé rod Biov of the world as 
opposed to the philosophers ; and in 4 Macc. 174 we have 6 xdopos 
Kal 6 Trev avOparey Bios éOeape. UH ‘hominibus.’ 
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g. But Wisdom delivered out of troubles them that served her. 


to She did a righteous man, a fugitive from a brother’s wrath, 
Guide in straight paths ; ; 
Show to him God’s kingdom and give him knowledge of holy 
things, ; 
Provide for him in his toils and bless with plenty his 
labours. 


‘So that’ may be ‘in order that,’ but if we retain it, the interpreta- 
tion seems clear. The nature of the memorial commemorated their 
sin. The burning crimes of Sodom were perpetuated in smoke ; her 
vile and fruitless lusts in the ‘hell-apples’: for doubtless a less violent 
death was inflicted on the wife of Lot. 


g. We now come to the examples of those that followed, instead of 
passing by, Wisdom. ‘The word itself (rous Oeparevoavras) recalls 
to one’s mind the Therapeute, by whose teaching the author may 
have been influenced’ (Deane). The inference is untenable. Cf. 
Introd. p. 45, and v. 1° below. 


10. We note that dékaros and dédikos are applied only to the Hebrew 
worthies : for the heathen Sodomites and Egyptians the term doeBeis 
is used. 

‘Straight paths’ is probably literal and not metaphorical (Farrar). 
She took him straight to Mesopotamia, Gen. 28 ®, 

R.V. is right in translating ‘God’s kingdom,’ and so avoiding the 
technical if uncertain meaning which attaches to the ‘kingdom of 
God,’ in the abstract. Here something concrete is meant. A 
Lapide, ‘Regnum Dei vocat caelum in quo scalae innixus consistebat 
Deus,’ but presently he adds ‘ostendit illi regnum, id est regimen 
Dei,’ which gives a different meaning. ‘Holy things’ is indefinite. 
‘A glimpse of heaven’ (Farrar), ‘mysteries’ (Deane), ‘the supernatural’ 
(Grimm), which is most ambiguous. The rendering ‘knowledge of 
the angels’ (Gen. 28) is also quoted by Grimm. In Prov. 9), 303, 
guveois and yvraos dyiwy mean knowledge of the Holy (ze. God). 
Cremer’s idea, quoted by Bissell, that Bactdeia is really used here 
by anticipation in the full technical sense of New Testament lan- 
guage, will hardly be approved. 

For ev pdy8os 3" reads ‘through his toils.’ 

emAnduvev rods movovs a’too has given some trouble. Either révos 
must mean the fruit of his labours as in 87, or émAnéuvev signifies 
‘made to succeed,’ ‘prospered.’ Neither is certain. mdvoc in 87 means. 
‘results’ of labours in_an abstract sense (viz. virtues) and not the 
concrete products ; in Ecclus. 14} it seems to have the latter mean- 
ing. Prov. 3°, ‘Honour the Lord from thy just labours’ is ambiguous. 
On the other hand, éwAn@uvey cannot possibly, according to classical 
usage, have the meaning ‘prosper, but if we once depart from this 
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11. In the greed of them that oppressed him she stood by him, 
And made him rich ; 


12. She preserved him throughout from enemies, 
And made him safe from liers in wait, | 
Yea, and a sore conflict she decided for him, 
That he might know that piety is stronger than all. 


(considering that ‘Wisdom’ is writing in a foreign tongue) there is no 
reason why the rendering given above should not meet the case. It 
is practically that of SP and Arabic. The only true meaning (classi- 
cally) is ‘multiplied his toils.’ Gfrérer’s idea, i. 230, that Wisdom 
meant it to mean ‘bless’ is adopted, with the addition of ‘ with plenty.’ 

It is to be noted that the multiplication of Jacob’s blessings was 
due to a codia of very questionable character, scarcely to be classed 
even as ppovnors. 


11. & ‘in fraude circumvenientium illum affuit illi” giving what is 
perhaps the more usual meaning ‘to prevail against’ by force or 
fraud. SF? takes the word as meaning ‘oppressors, and Arab. 
has the strange version ‘filled his lap with the wealth of those that 
had insulted him.” R.V. gives a cautious rendering, ‘when men 
dealt hardly with him,’ and apparently takes xarioxvovrwy as an 
independent genitive absolute. 


12. The first two lines appear to refer to Jewish legend. In the 
book of Jubilees, xxxvii., xxxviii., a long and circumstantial account is 
given of a war and decisive battle between the sons of Esau and 
those of Jacob. Esau is killed and his sons made to pay tribute 
(cf. also Zest. xiz. Patr., Judah 4°). There is no mention of ‘liers 
in wait, however, and this must allude to some further apocryphal 
story. The anxiety of later Hebrew writers to blacken the character 
of Esau and Edom is easily understandable. Cf. Ps. 1377. Two 
other interpretations are mentioned by Cornely, (1) that the hostility 
of Laban and his pursuit of Jacob after his flight is meant, and this 
certainly agrees with the story of divine interposition in Gen. 317; 
(2) that the enmity of the Canaanites after the slaughter of the 
Shechemites (Gen. 34%°) is indicated. There is no reason why the 
writer should not have had all three cases in his mind. 

It is possible that line 3 refers to these legendary conflicts, but it is 
generally assigned to the struggle of Jacob with the angel, and 
éBpaBevoey is translated ‘gave him the victory.’ It is most probable 
that this is correct, and that we have here a fresh instance of Pseudo- 
Solomon’s ignorance of Greek. Bpa@evw cannot possibly have such a 
meaning, and accordingly R.V. translates ‘she watched as judge,’ 
which is not in accord with the context, which requires victory. 
Blunt translates ‘appointed him a strong conflict.’ Siegfried ‘con- 
ducted the conflict for him (victoriously),’ which is reading too much 
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13. She deserted not a righteous one that was sold, 
But delivered him from sin, 
Went down with him into a pit, 
And left him not in bonds, 
14. Until she brought him the sceptre of a kingdom 
And power over them that tyrannised over him; 
And proved them false that slandered him, 
And gave to him honour that should last for ever. 


into the words, but agrees with % ‘certamen dedit ut vinceret.’ TI 
Arabic is similar. S%? gives the obvious version ‘made him co1 
queror,’ and this is no doubt correct, as also S*. ‘Wisdom’ mistook th 
meaning of the word. The ‘victory’ of Jacob in the contest with th 
angel is not very distinctly stated in Genesis (cf., however, 32% 
but is emphasised in Hos. 125 

Grimm’s suggestion that line 4 means that piety is not onl 
stronger than men, but prevails with God, is hardly tenable. Th 
wrestling was not conceived generally as taking place with God hin 
self but with an angel. Cf. Hosea Zc. This ‘angel’ probably, in th 
earliest form of the story, represented a local god, possibly the spir 
of the river Jabbok, who resented his stream being crossed, and wh 
feared the dawn and refused to disclose his name. Then this loc: 
and comparatively feeble god was transformed into Jehovah himsel 
Hence the ambiguous account in Gen. 32°, including the saying ‘ 
have seen God face to face.’ 

13. Adxxos is the one word in this very simple passage which re 
quires discussion. It may mean ‘dungeon,’ and is actually used « 
Joseph’s dungeon in Gen. 40", évéBadov pe eis Tov AdkKov Tovrov. C 
Exod. 12%. It may also mean the pit into which Joseph was cast b 
his brethren—the natural meaning of Aaxxos. HL took it so, and tran: 
lated é€ daprias ‘a peccatoribus,’ meaning his sinful brethren. Thi 
version, if possible, would present no difficulty. Lines 1 and 2 are then 
general description of Joseph’s case, and 3 and 4 a particular account ¢ 
his successive troubles, first at the hands of his brethren and then i 
Egypt. ¢€ duaprias, however, almost certainly refers to Potiphar’s wifi 


14. R.V. is probably right in translating ‘a kingdom’ and nc 
‘the kingdom.’ This difference, observed throughout, indicates th 
intentional indefiniteness (on whatever cause based) of ‘Wisdom’ 
language. ¢fovciav ai’tév for ‘power over them’ is supported b 
many classical instances. 

oxymrpa for oxmrpov is poetical, but usual in classical Greek. C 
the use of @pdvo. in 91%. There is no great exaggeration in the state 
ment. Cf. Gen. 41* sgg. Philo, as usual, goes further. De /os., § 2 
etr’ avrov ris Baothelas xabiornar diddoyxov, waddov 8°, ef yp} Td GANA 
elmeiv, Bactdéa. 

popacda is no doubt the wrong word ; it means properly to ‘ blame 
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15. She delivered a holy people and a blameless seed from a 
nation of oppressors. 


16. She entered into the soul of a servant of the Lord, 
And stood up against dread kings in wonders and signs. 


certainly not ‘to accuse’; but Pseudo-Solomon knows no better. & 
‘maculaverunt, and R.V. ‘mockingly accused him,’ show the difficulty 
the word caused to the translators. Both Potiphar’s wife and his 
own brethren are probably alluded to. ‘Mockingly’ is, as Gregg 
says, ‘not in the Greek’: but the revisers plainly connected it with 
Mayos, the personification of mockery. 

8d€av aioviov. Churton : ‘The everlasting honour of being a saviour 
and benefactor to Egypt and many people.’ Gen. 50”, ‘To save much 
people alive.’ 


15. This is the first example of the unreasonable exaltation of 
Israel as ‘a blameless folk’ in ‘Wisdom.’ His motive is clear : he is 
addressing either apostate Jews or heathen rulers. In either case it 
will not serve his purpose to admit a single fault in Israel. Wisdom 
must always have been with the nation, or his argument fails. Of the 
many passages quoted by the commentators to prove the idolatry and 
rebelliousness of Israel, the most striking are those which refer to 
actual idolatry of the Hebrews while in Egypt. Cf. Josh. 24}4, ‘Put 
away the gods which your fathers served beyond the river and in 
Egypt.’ Ezek. 20%, ‘Neither did they forsake the idols of Egypt’; 
23°, ‘They committed whoredoms in Egypt.’ 

Deane’s explanation of the extravagant dueumrov as ‘an official 
characteristic,’ as St. Paul calls all Christians ‘holy, is insufficient. 
St. Paul does not argue from his epithet, except by way of exhorta- 
tion, Eph. 14, 5 72; Col. 312 Pseudo-Solomon uses his unsparingly 
to prove that Providence was always on the side of the Jews. 

It is strange that people who defended the ‘ Song’ and ‘ Koheleth’ 
as part of the true Scriptures should have attacked the canonicity of 
this book on such grounds as this and similar verses afford. Cf. 
Grimm’s statements as to the ‘Apokryphenfrage’ ad Zoc. He points 
out that Exod. 19°, ‘Ye shall be unto me a nation of priests and an 
holy people,’ refers to the destiny of Israel rather than its actual 
conduct, and Hab. 1 # to its comparative righteousness as against the 
Chaldeans. The fact remains that ‘Wisdom’ speaks of Israel as 
‘blameless.’ A curious way out of the difficulty is suggested by 
Calmet, who renders ‘ who had never offended the Egyptians,’ which 
certainly agrees with 19/4. But the expression is probably general. 


16. Gepdrwv xupiov is here Moses. In 187! it means Aaron. It is 
hardly conceivable that such an expression, which alternates in & 
with dovAos deov, should be taken as a proof of the connection of the 
writer with the Therapeutze (Noack). 

Baothedou may probably be translated generically ‘royalties.’ To 
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17. She rendered to the holy a reward of their toils ; 
She led them along a wondrous way, 
Yea and was to them for a covering by day 
And for a flame of stars by night. 


interpret it of ‘the king and his princes’ is far-fetched. If the reac 
ing ‘in the chambers of their kings’ in Ps. 105 *° were certain, w 
should have an excellent parallel. But & reads there ‘in the storehouse 
of their palaces,’ or ‘kingdoms.’ To refer the expression to the othe 
‘kings,’ Sihon, Og, and the like (Ps. 136178), is inadmissible : it 3 
Moses only who is here spoken of. It is just possible that ‘ Wisdom 
may allude to the legend of Moses’ campaign for Pharaoh agains 
the Ethiopians (Jos., Azz, I. x. 2), but, considering the context, mos 
unlikely. The versions translate literally except S?, which ha 
‘powers and kings.’ Lapide is quaint: ‘Pharaoh, who by reaso: 
of his power and pride was “instar multorum.”’ 


17. Most early commentators understood the ‘reward’ as th 
‘jewels of silver and jewels of gold’ which the Hebrews ‘borrowed 
from their oppressors (Exod. 12 *°), but Grimm is probably right i: 
referring it to their deliverance generally. ‘he other interpretatio: 
is too worldly, though Gen. 15 §, ‘ Afterward they shall come out wit! 
great substance,’ seems to indicate it. That the conscience of Israe 
was not easy on this matter is clear from ‘Jubilees,’ xlvili. 18: ‘O: 
the seventeenth day we bound him (Mastema) that he should no 
accuse the children of Israel on that day, in that they begged of th 
Egyptians vessels and clothes, vessels of gold and vessels of silve 
and vessels of brass, and that they plundered the Egyptians,’ etc. 

The ‘wondrous way’ might be paraphrased as ‘a way full c 
miracles’; the sweetening of the waters of Marah; the bringing c 
water out of the rock; the manna; the quails; and soforth. Cornel 
has another interpretation ; he thinks that the wondrousness refers t 
the extraordinary and circuitous route by which the Israelites were le: 
(Exod. 131"). This certainly implies the interposition of Wisdom 
more perhaps than the miracles. 

The meaning of ‘a covering by day’ is clearly explained in Ecclus 
341%, oxern ard Kkavodvos kal oxémn dro peonuBpias, combined wit 
Ps. 104%, duenérace vepéAny eis oxémny adrois. Reuss ad /oc., ‘la nué 
devait protéger la caravane contre l’ardeur du soleil.’ That the clou 
could so protect the whole vast body of emigrants is, however, a 
idea only appropriate to legend. ; 

‘Flame of the stars’ need not be explained as that of the sun an 
moon. To any one who knows the burning light of the constellation 
in the Eastern sky the expression is sufficient in itself. 

There is surely no indication here of the personification of Wisdot 
as the pillar of cloud and fire, as Siegfried (PAz/o, p. 24) would hav 
it. The reality of the pillar is no more denied than is that of the Re 
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18. She brought them through the Red Sea, 
And led them through much water ; 


19. But their enemies did she drown, 
And cast them up out of the depths of the abyss. 


Sea (in the next verse), which might just as well be accounted as 
symbolical. Drummond, PAzlo, i. 185 (following Gfrérer, ii. 207-9), 
goes too far also: ‘Although it did not suit the author’s plan to enter, 
like Philo, into a detailed exegesis, it is evident that the pillar of cloud 
and of fire is allegorised into Wisdom.’ But his own quotations from 
Philo show the difference of view. In Quis rer. div. heres, § 42, 
Philo speaks of the cloud as ‘gently dropping Wisdom on virtuous 
understandings,’ and connects it with the Logos. In Vita Mosis, 
i. 29, he suggests that there was an invisible angel wrapt up in the 
cloud. Pseudo-Solomon’s view is, on the contrary, a purely practical 
and concrete one. The pillar was a protection by day and a light by 
night. In any case there is a great difference between a ‘manifesta- 
tion’ of Wisdom and an allegorical appearance of Wisdom. The 
strongest text which can be adduced for Gfrérer’s theory is Ecclus. 244, 
‘my throne is in the pillar of cloud’ ; but there the meaning is disputed. 


18. R.V. ‘brought them over the Red Sea’ is obviously wrong. 
The Greek means ‘through.’ S? and Arab. seem to have had some 
text which added ‘terrible’ to ‘Red Sea’; both translate it so. 


19. A.V. and R.V. ‘out of the bottom of the deep.’ It is, however, 
possible to translate ‘from the depth, the abyss’; but a similar 
passage in Ecclus. 245 has év Bader d8tioowv, and the versions all 
support the ordinary rendering. a8uvacos seems to be always an 
adjective in classical and always a noun in Biblical Greek. 

*AvéBpacev, ‘she cast them up,’ is a rare word, and might possibly 
answer to & ‘eduxit, referring not to the ‘casting up’ of the 
Egyptians but to the ‘bringing up’ of the Israelites out of the sea. 
This, however, is against the context, particularly the next verse. 
Nevertheless both S? and Arab.-support it, and early commentators 
from Luther onward did the same. But the use of the similar word 
dnoBpaccw in Philo, Vita Mosts, iii. § 34, wavres of vexpol awpnddy 
dmreBpdoOnoay eis tovs dvtimépav aiytadovs, seems to settle the meaning. 
The verbal resemblance between Pseudo-Solomon and Philo is some- 
what striking. On the word dva8pdarrw Arnald remarks, ‘The bodies 
rising in the act of drowning are . . . compared to bubbles rising in 
boiling water.’ It is certainly a vivid expression. 

The Jerusalem Targum contains an account of a contest between 
earth and sea, neither of which will hold the bodies of the Egyptians. 
Cf. the tradition in Jos., Azz, I. xvi. 6, that the weapons of the 
Egyptians (apparently not their bodies) were washed ashore to 
provide the children of Israel with arms. The bodies, according to 
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20. Therefore did the righteous spoil the impious, 
And sang hymns, O Lord, to thy holy name ; 
And praised with one accord thy defending hand: 


21. For wisdom opened the mouth of the dumb, 
And made the tongues of infants eloquent. 


II. 1. She directed their acts aright by the hand of a hol 
prophet. 


the Targum, had been finally swallowed by the earth, which is hardl 
in accordance with Exod. 14%, ‘Israel saw the Egyptians dead upo 
the seashore.’ 


20. ‘Yréppayos is generally translated as above; but Grimr 
mentions another rendering, ‘fighting bravely’ or ‘victoriously.’ I 
1617 it must have the meaning given, but the versions here eithe 
missed the force of the irép altogether or took the view of #, whic 
has ‘victricem manum.’ 


21. It is possible that we have here, as Farrar says, ‘ poetic general 
isations founded on the stammering tongue of Moses (Exod. 47 
6 12.30), but here ideally extended to all the Israelites.’ It is also possible 
with A Lapide, to interpret the words of those who ‘prius obses: 
a Pharaone prae metu videbantur muti et infantes elingues’ 
but some tradition, otherwise unknown, seems to be alluded tc 
Churton favours A Lapide’s interpretation, citing Exod. 14 1%"4, fc 
the servile terror of the Israelites. Deane quotes a treatise falsel 
attributed to St. Augustine (De Mfirad. S. Script., xxi.) for a story ¢ 
‘all, young and old, though they could not hear Moses leading th 
song, yet joining in it with one accord’ (6podvpaddy, v. *°), 

tpavés for ‘eloquent’ occurs also in & of Isa. 35% rpavy gore 
yhaooa poykddwv. Margoliouth (EZ-xposztor, 1900, i. 42) takes thi 
as a proof that Isaiah was acquainted with ‘Wisdom’ and not th 
reverse. 

Coverdale and Genev., taking the aorists #rvoéev and fOnxev a 
frequentative, render ‘openeth’ and ‘maketh. If this could b 
accepted, the reference to Ps. 8%, ‘Out of the mouths of babes an 
sucklings,’ would be sufficient to explain the passage. But ‘Wisdom 
is here writing historically. 


11. 1. Grimm joins this verse to chapter Io, as being the last i 
which Wisdom is assumed as the nominative. 

A very similar passage is found in Gen. 393, dca airés éroiet, 
kdptos ev@dou ev tais xepolv adirod. To speak of the expression ‘b 
the hand of’ as anthropomorphic (as does Bois) is absurd. It is 
common Hebraism, repeated in the New Testament: Acts 7%, ot 
xepi dyyédov. Gal. 31%, év xepi pecirov. 

For Moses as a prophet cf. Deut. 341, ‘There hath not arisen 
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2. They travelled through a desert uninhabited, 

And pitched tents in pathless places : 
3. They resisted their foes and repulsed their enemies. 


. They thirsted and they called upon thee, 
And water was given them out of a craggy rock, 
And healing of thirst out of hard stone. 


. For by those things whereby their enemies were punished, 
By these they in their need were holpen. 


p 


wn 


prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to 
face’ Cf. also Deut. 18%, 


2. doiknrov, ‘uninhabited,’ is to be taken literally. Gregg’s idea 
that it means ‘the desert had no established city-life’ is far-fetched. 
‘Wisdom’ is too general in his language for such refinements. The 
word doiknros is also used in Hos. 13° of the desert, but only in &. 
Heb. is quite different. 


3. The classical distinction between mod¢uuo1, ‘public foes,” and 
€x9poi, ‘ private enemies,’ is well known. Wisdom, if he knew of the 
distinction, ignores it. The only real é¢y@poi of the Israelites were the 
Egyptians ; but the word here includes Amalekites, Moabites, and 
Amorites. 


4. This is, of course, a perversion of Scripture. In Exod. 173, the 
people murmured against Moses and ‘were almost ready to stone 
him.” There seems to be no tradition to support Pseudo-Solomon, 
who is simply exaggerating to prove the ‘blamelessness’ of the chosen 
race. The idea that émexadécayro can be restricted to Moses and 
Aaron is out of the question. 

dxpdropos is properly ‘ precipitous,’ but such an epithet is meaning- 
less here. A.V. and R.V. have ‘flinty rock,’ which is not a rendering 
of the Greek, but suits the context. ‘Water out of flint’ is a striking 
expression. ‘Wisdom’ seems to have had Deut. 8} (&) before him. 
rou eEayaydvtos cou éx mérpas dxpotduou myiv vdaros. There, as in 
Job 28%, Ps. 113 (114) §, the Hebrew word is actually wenn, ‘flint’ 


5. The meaning is plain: water relieved the Israelites’ thirst. Water 
turned into blood tormented the Egyptians. This is the first indica- 
tion of. the wearisome topic of ‘retaliation’ which is expanded in 
chapters 16-19. The Mosaic law of ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth’ is plainly reflected here. 

For éxoAdo6noav 4 has here, and throughout hereafter, the Syriac 
phrase ‘received capital punishment.’ 

The extraordinary addition to this verse in % has no authority. 
The words are: ‘per quae enim passi sunt inimici illorum a defectione 
potus sui etin eis guum abundarent filit Israel, laetatd sunt, per haec 
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6, 7. Instead indeed of the fountain of an ever-flowing river 
Turbid with gory blood, 
For a rebuke of the decree for the murder of babes, 
Thou gavest them all unlooked for plentiful water, 


quum illis deessent bene cum iis actum est.’ This may be a margin 
gloss, copied into the text by an ignorant transcriber. — 

Gregg points out a certain resemblance between this contrast a1 
that in 1 Pet. 3°, where the drowning of the world by water is co 
trasted with the saving of the ark by the water which carried it on i 
waves. If we could suppose a reminiscence of ‘Wisdom’ in tl 
author of 1 Pet. it would go far to explain the difficult wor 
Sterw@Onocav Sv vdaros in the latter. 


6,7. The language is at once diffuse and pregnant: that of 
writer who is making the best he can of a foreign language. TI 
idea of vengeance for the death of the children is found in the Ba 
of Jubilees, but in a different form, xlvili. 14, ‘All the people th, 
he had led out to pursue Israel the Lord our God cast into the se 
into the depths of the abyss, instead of the children of Israe 
For this thing, that the Egyptians had cast their children into tk 
river, he took vengeance on millions of them; and a thousar 
strong and brave men perished for one suckling that they had ca 
into the river, of the children of thy people.’ Philo’s explanation : 
the miracle (Vita Moszs, 1. § 17) is that because the Egyptians ha 
honoured water as ‘the beginning of the whole creation,’ it was use 
for their especial punishment. 

The epithet ‘ever flowing’ is rightly explained as contrasted wit 
the next line: the stream no longer flowed: it was choked wit 
gore. 

tapaxGevros is, on the ground of reason, the best reading in line 
It has good MS. support, and it avoids an anacoluthon. What tl 
translators read it is impossible to say. % has ‘pro fonte semp 
terni fluminis humanum sanguinem dedisti injustis, qui cum minu 
rentur in traductione infantium occisorum dedisti illis abundante: 
aquam insperate.’ S? does not seem to have read rapayéévros « 
rapaxOévres (the most usual variant) at all, but translates ‘ Instead of 
fountain was given to them a stream running with blood of red wate 
for a rebuke on account of the children who had been slain by decre 
And thou gavest to them water in the good life that faileth not” Tt 
last words represent a mistranslation of dyeAwiotws. Arab. seen 
to have read rapax@évros, but with the addition iz’ avréy, ‘a rivi 
troubled by them with the blood of murdered infants.’ $® certain 
read it. All these renderings are either mistranslations (L ‘ 
traductione’ for e’s ¢Xeyyor is plainly so), or the translators had a te 
before them widely differing from our own. 

Nevertheless tapaxdévres, as Gregg points out, preserves tl 
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8. Showing through their thirst at that time how thou didst 
punish their adversaries. 


9. For when they were tried, though chastened only in mercy, 
They understood how being judged in anger the impious 
were tormented : 


balancing of clauses. The Egyptians are ‘troubled’ by the spoiling 
of the water ; the Israelites are blessed by a plentiful supply of it. 

There are several traditions with regard to this story. One, quoted 
by Gregg, is to the effect that Pharaoh ‘commanded to kill the first- 
born of the sons of Israel, that he might bathe himself in their blood,’ 
which is, of course, not in accordance with Exod. 1%, ‘Every son 
that is born ye shall cast into the river.’ Another is that of Josephus 
(Anz. 1. xiv. 1), ‘The water was not only of the colour of blood, but it 
brought upon those that ventured to drink of it great pains and 
bitter torment. Such was the river to the Egyptians; but it was 
sweet and fit for drinking to the Hebrews.’ The absurdly exaggerated 
account of Philo, ‘the river was turned into blood from Ethiopia to 
the sea,’ etc., is in his Vita Mosis,i.§ 17. His overstatements are 
not entirely unlike those of ‘Wisdom.’ 


8. Here again the versions are hopelessly at variance. 
‘Quemadmodum tuos exaltares et adversarios illos necares’; where 
‘tuos exaltares’ is plainly an interpolation and ‘necares’ is far too 
strong for ¢xdAaoas. S&S? is clear but inaccurate. ‘Therefore dost 
thou show that by thirst thou didst punish their adversaries.’ Arab. 
takes dre émeipdoOyoay in the next verse as part of this, and translates 
‘therefore didst thou punish the rebels (ievavriovs, misunderstood) 
when they thirsted at a time when they were tempted.’ The mis- 
conception is apparent. 

The vindictive idea of these verses—that God only punished the 
Israelites a little to enable them to see how terrible such punish- 
ments, many times multiplied, must be to the Egyptians—is not in 
accord with Deut. 83, ‘And He humbled thee, and suffered thee to 
hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou knewest not, neither 
did thy fathers know.’ 


g. A.V. inserts as a third line the last clause of v. }4, ‘thirsting in 
another manner than the just’: a most audacious and unsupported 
conjecture, approved by Arnald and Farrar on the ground of sense. 
The extraordinary variants of S? here and in following verses do not 
seem to have been noticed. Here we have ‘When they were tried 
and thou didst in mercy punish and direct them, they knew that in 
wrath the impious are scourged and torn.’ 

The ordinary statement of the Pentateuch is that the Israelites 
throughout ‘tempted God’ and were punished for it, but in Deut. 8? 
we have the view given here, ‘The Lord thy God hath led thee these 
forty years in the wilderness to prove thee, to know what was in thine 
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10. For these as a father admonishing them thou didst prove, 
But those as a stern king condemning thou didst searc 
out. 


11. Yea, and whether absent or present they were alike di 
tressed ; 


heart, etc. Cf. also v. © and also 85, ‘As a man chasteneth his so! 
so the Lord thy God chasteneth thee.’ : 

The latter part of the verse is generally regarded as withot 
warrant in Scripture ; but cf. Deut. 7%, ‘He will put none of the ev 
diseases of Egypt, which thou knowest, upon thee, but will lay thei 
upon all that hate thee.’ So too 1124, where ‘the chastisement \ 
the Lord your God’ seems to refer to the plagues of Egypt. Farrz 
remarks that ‘the writer may have founded his view on variot 
passages of Scripture, but only by reading them apart from their cor 
text and with the blindness of Jewish prejudice.’ 


10. The R.V. is accepted as preserving the skilful antithesis ; bt 
the sense is most likely given in Genev., ‘Thou hast condemned th 
other as a righteous king when thou didst examine them.’ If th’ 
be not the meaning, we must suppose that Pseudo-Solomon has use 
the word é¢ferd¢ew, which cannot mean ‘punish’ (A.V.), in a wron 
sense. He has just shown his ignorance by referring rovrovs to th 
Israelites, whereas, according to all classical usage, it should mea 
‘the latter’ and éxeivous ‘the former.’ So too dmédropyos Bacidevs i 
almost a grotesque expression. 

% has (as Genev.) ‘interrogans condemnasti.’ S*, ‘These as 
father thou didst choose, comfort, and try, and those as a stern kin 
thou didst slay and condemn.’ Arab. translates the text literally. 

Besides Deut. 8, cf. 2 Sam. 714, and Heb. 12°, ‘Whom the Lor 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth 
Grimm quotes an apposite passage from Plutarch, De Superst., ( 

_where the superstitious man mistakes ro marpexov of God for 7 
TupavyiKov. 

Such doctrine is contrary not only to that of the New Testamen 
Acts 10%, ‘In every nation he that feareth him, and worket 
righteousness, is acceptable to him’ (cf. 17 2’), but also to that of th 
Old Testament, Ezek. 18°, ‘Yet saith the house of Israel, The way « 
the Lord is not equal. O house of Israel, are not my ways equal 
are not your ways unequal? Therefore I will judge you, O house « 
Israel, every one according to his ways.’ On the other hand, Mal. 1* 
‘I have loved Jacob, and hated Esau,’ seems to reflect the very spir 
of ‘Wisdom’ here. His fine sentiments at the end of the chapte 
only emphasise his inconsistency of thought and language. 


11, R.V. supplies the words to make up what seems the re: 
meaning : ‘Whether they were far off (from the righteous) or nea 
(them) they were alike distressed.’ It is true that rapdvres can hardl 
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12. For a double grief gat hold upon them, 
And a groaning over past remembrances. 


bear this meaning, but the Greek of a writer who can use a combina- 
tion like cat. . . 6€ kai is hardly worth investigation. The mean- 
ing seems to be, that while the Egyptians had the Israelites with 
them they were plagued ; when they were rid ot them they suffered 
from hearing ‘the report that water which had been so hostile to 
themselves had befriended the escaping Israelites’ (Gregg). This 
writer would apparently interpret the ‘water’ as that of the Red 
Sea ; but the preceding verses refer to the thirst of the Israelites in 
the wilderness, quenched by a miracle: if this be so, we must, as in 
v. }3, suppose that the Egyptians are conceived of as hearing ‘of the 
miracles wrought in the desert. The difficulty is met by other inter- 
pretations. (a) Grimm would render dmovres of the Egyptians 
drowned in the Red Sea; mapévres of those who stayed at home and 
heard of the disaster. (6) The Egyptians, whether they held aloof 
from the Hebrews or mixed with them, were equally tormented with 
thirst : referring to the legend in Josephus, Avs, 11. xiv. 1, that the 
water became blood for the Egyptians only. (c) Whether they were in 
Pharaoh’s presence or away from it. (d@) Holkot explains ‘whether 
they came to water which they could not drink, or stayed away from it.’ 
(e) Lastly, Reuss, following Hugoa Sancto Caro, says, ‘il s’agitsimple- 
ment de gens voisins des Israélites en Egypte et d’autres plus 
éloignés,’ z.e, Canaanites and Amalekites, etc. SS? seems to favour 
this, ‘Thou didst destroy the distant and the near’; but the next 
verse, with its reference to the memory of the past, supports the 
R.V. rendering. 

époias naturally goes with the two participles, and does not mean 
that the Egyptians were distressed (érpvxorro, a rare word in Biblical 
Greek) ‘like the Israelites.’ 


12. Animportant variant occurs here: instead of orevaypds pynpav 
Trav mapehOovcdy, which implies a genitive of origin, good MSS. read 
pynpey tev mapedOovrwyv, and so % ‘gemitus cum memoria praeteri- 
torum’: possibly also %?, ‘and a groaning of remembrances of those 
(things) that are past.’ Myvjywv as the adjective ‘memor’ certainly 
seems preferable to the genitive pynuer. 

Holding by his interpretation that drdvres means those drowned 
in the Red Sea, Grimm can only refer the ‘past remembrances’ to 
the mapovres, but with the rendering of R.V. the difficulty disappears : 
the Egyptians are plagued by the news from the desert, and also by 
the remembrance of their own folly and its punishment. Farrar : 
‘actual punishment, and subsequent remorse and envy.’ Deane: ‘The 
thought that their punishment brought deliverance to the Hebrews ; 
secondly, the enforced recognition of the power of the Lord and the 

‘nothingness of their gods.’ Lapide gives even more varieties 
of interpretation. 
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13. For when they heard that by their own plagues 
The others were being benefited, they had knowledge 
the Lord. 


14. For the castaway whom aforetime they rejected with scorn i 
the exposure of infants 
In the result of events they admired, 
Having thirsted after another fashion than the just. 


13. A.V. simply ‘they had some feeling of the Lord’; Genev. ‘ th 
felt the Lord’; R.V. ‘they felt ‘he presence of the Lord.’ If any wo 
be supplied, ‘the hand of the Lord’ would be better. R.V. translat 
evepyetnpevous ‘had been benefited, which, though well supporte 
is, as Deane says, ‘the alteration of some scribe who did not unde 
stand the (continuous) force of the present participle.’ 

% and Arab. plainly take the Israelites as the subject: %, ‘Cu 
enim audirent per sua tormenta bene secum agi, commemorati su 
Dominum, admirantes in finem exitus.’ The last clause is a transf 
from the next verse, but the rest must mean ‘when they (the Isra: 
ites) understood that (even) in their punishments God dealt well wi 
them (cf. verses °-!°), they remembered the Lord (ie@ovro).’? Ara 
bears the same meaning, except that it translates the last clau: 
‘they got pleasure from them (the xoAdce:s) before the Lord. T.- 
extraordinary S? rendering is spoken of below. 

iSiwv is taken by Grimm as ‘their own peculiar punishments’; b 
it is doubtful if the word is ever so used in ‘ Wisdom.’ 

S"’s translation of these verses is so strange that mere paraphrase w 
not account for it. (Lagarde’s edition corresponds to that of Waltor 
Polyglot.) It runs as follows: ‘For when they heard of their ov 
deliverance, that when they (?the Israelites) were blessed, they kne 
not the Lord, nay, rather made mock of that which had happened 
them, yet at the result of their fortunes they were amazed ; and th 
cry was not as their intentions (OT ), because in the 


there was no understanding.’ Out of all this two points are clez 
(1) that the translator could not understand v. 4, rév yap év éxde 
maha pepévta areimov xdevdCorres, at all; and (2) that he had 

idea that the ingratitude of the Israelites (according to the Mos: 
view, but not that of ‘Wisdom’) was the point to be pressed. 1 
may have had a different text before him, edited by some scribe w 
took that view. Margoliouth, of. ci, p. 273, argues in explanation 
the Syriac translation of odx 6yoia Sikaios dupjoayres, ‘their cry w 
not like their thoughts,’ that omyy might mean both: for as ‘pri 
part. plur. masc.’ of Mny, it would be ‘ thirsting,’ and as the substanti 
my with the 3rd plur. masc. suffix it would mean ‘their cry.’ 


14. R.V., contrary to all ordinary translations and to the sense ({ 
the Egyptians did not ‘leave off mocking’ at the time of the écOeau 
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renders dreimov ydevagovres, ‘they left off mocking, whichis no doubt 
good Greek, and in classical writers would probably be correct, though 
even there (Lidd. and Sc., sv.) the meaning ‘to reject’ is far more 
common. The margin of R.V., ‘in hatred, represents ev éyOéces, an 
impossible word unless it represents ¢v ¢y@eo., the rare Homeric 
plural of 40s. Gregg argues for this reading that ‘the exposure of 
Moses in his infancy is not germane to the topic in hand, nor has it 
any connection with the mocking of the Egyptians; on the other 
hand, “cast forth in hatred” refers plainly to Exod. 108” & is fairly 
clear, ‘Quem enim in expositione prava deriserunt,’ but must have 
read some other word for mda. (3", as we have seen, gives no help.) 
Arab. rendering similarly as to wdda, has ‘him who had been cast 
out among vile things,’ but there follows, ‘they fled from in despair,’ 
which represents dmeimov ydevatovres. The ¢xOeois is referred to 
again in 18% “Ex@eous is the technical term for the exposing of a 
child, Hdt. i. 116; Eur., Jon, 956. Cf. Acts 7 121, 

Cornely, following Jansen, adopts the singular idea that God and not 
Moses is referred to. He argues that at no time was Moses despised ; 
he was first brought up in Pharaoh’s household, and on his return to 
Egypt was (Exod. 11%) ‘very great in the land of Egypt,’ etc. But 
surely the word judévra is sufficient to confute any such explanation. 

Tov yap pipevra, the accepted reading (instead of dv), produces some- 
thing like an anacoluthon with the next line. Winer (Moulton), xviii. 1, 
will not admit that it may possibly be for the relative, but thinks dy 
a correction. If the R.V. translation of dmeimov be accepted, an 
adversative particle is demanded at the beginning of line 2. 

éml réket, which means ‘at the end’ and not ‘for the success’ 
(Wahl ag. Grimm), would naturally mean ‘on the occasion of the 
triumphant exodus,’ but if the next line be rightly placed here (see on 
v. °) it confines the reference to the everlasting subject of the thirst 
of the Egyptians. How this should still be in existence at the end of 
the plagues it is difficult to conceive. It lasted (Exod. 7%) seven 
days only. We must either suppose that, according to some Hebrew 
legend, the Egyptians knew all about the quenching of the Israelites’ 
thirst in the desert (v. !, dre yap #xovoav), or that diupjoavres is used 
in a pluperfect sense as it is translated above. Cf. Winer (Moulton), 

. 343- 

E z a maa Arm., according to Margoliouth, has ‘ yesterday and the 
day before yesterday.’ It is possible that the # ‘in expositione 
prava’ contains some explanation of this. _Cornely seems to think it 
an early mistake for ‘pridem,’ which would literally bear some such 
meaning as Arm. gives, and this is rendered still more likely if, as 
his editor Zorell conjectures, some obscure abbreviation of ‘pridem’ 
was used. 
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15. But for the foolish reasonings of their unrighteousness, _ 
Led astray by which they worshipped senseless reptile 
and vile vermin, 
Thou sentest upon them a multitude of senseless beasts fo 


vengeance ; 


15. Avi has its full force given it in R.V. ‘in requital of’ Cf. Wine 
(Moulton), xlvii. a, and the well-known Ddirpov dvti moddAay it 
Matt. 208% But cf. especially Zeph. (Gt) 21, avry adrois dyti rij 
UBpews adrav Side dveldioay Kai eueyadtvOnoay emt roy KUpiov, 

The versions vary widely. % ‘ Pro cogitationibus autem insensati 
iniquitatis illorum quod quidam errantes colebant mutos serpentes e 
bestias supervacuas,’ where ‘quidam’ seems to have no justification, anc 


@doya is translated ‘speechless’; so also SP toto > adding 


after ‘Thou sentest upon them’ the words ‘to insult them.’ 

xv@dada seems to represent almost exactly our English ‘vermin’ a: 
applied to foxes, stoats, and even to badgers. That the Egyptians wor 
shipped reptiles is undoubtedly true : the Greek name of Crocodilopoli: 
is sufficient to prove this: that they worshipped cats, which might be 
described as vermin, is also certain ; but to prove our author’s theory 
of punishment of like by like it would be necessary to prove that they 
had worshipped such beasts as were sent to plague them—lice, flies 
and locusts. Such proof is wanting. A more prejudiced accoun 
than that of Juvenal, Saz., xv. 1-15, can hardly be imagined ; but he 
mentions no worship of vermin. Pseudo-Solomon may have had in hi; 
mind the scarabaei, but itis hardly likely. His language seems merely 
rhetorical. That the Egyptians were attacked by serpents, whic 
they certainly worshipped (cf. reff. in Grimm, p. 210), is implied ir 
17°, but has, of course, no scriptural authority, any more than (Jos. 
Ant, Il. xiv. 3) ‘various sorts of pestilential creatures with thei: 
various properties.’ On Egyptian idolatry cf. Euseb., Praep. Evang. 
il. 2, 3; Aristid., Aol, c. xil., who speaks at length on the subject 
ae a the worship of the crocodile-god Sebek, Brugsch, Egy 
i. 168. 

The passage is often compared with Rom. 1%, évaraénoav ev rot 
Siadoyiopois alt@v Kat éoxoriaOn 1 davvetos airav kapdia, but the 
resemblance seems to be verbal only—one of many. 

__, For the Jewish view of Egyptian animal-worship cf. Orac. Sibyll. 
lil. proem. il. 22 sgg. :— 


"AvOporot, ti parny bYovpevor exporCoiabe ; 
AloxvivOnre yadas kal xva@dada Oetorowivres . 
Eidimodas kdémrovar Geol cvAdoi re xuTpas . . . 
TIpooxuvéovres ddeis, kivas, aidoupous av dnrot, 
Kai weréewa oéBeoOe kat Eprera Onpra yains, 
Kai Aidwa Edava kai dyddpara xetporoinra, 
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16. That they might know that by what things a man sinneth, 
thereby he is punished. 


16, The text and the versions present no difficulties. Only %?, as 
usual, simplifies ‘by these he is to be judged and rewarded,’ 

‘Wisdom’ returns partially to the favourite idea of Judaism—earthly 
retribution, From 12%, 61a rév idiey ¢Bacdvicas BdeAvypdrwy, and 
17°, where the ky@dada and épwerd reappear, there can be no doubt 
that the meaning is not simply ‘because they worshipped beasts 
they were punished by beasts,’ but ‘they were punished by the very 
beasts they adored,’ and for this there is no manner of warrant in the 
Biblical account. 

The general idea of retribution : ‘whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he reap, is a common one; cf. Matt. 7%, év & pérp@ perpeire 
perpynOnoera duiy ; but the infliction of punishment by the instrument 
of transgression is so bright an idea that, as Farrar says, ‘the writer 
seems to feel something of the delight of a moral discoverer in dwelling 
on this characteristic of judgment.’ Cf. verses 7-8 above, 127 already 
quoted, 161, dud rovro 80 épuoiwy éxodrdoOnoav akéiws, 17%, 18% Yet it 
was no new notion: in the Old Testament we have the instance of 
David, whose adultery and murder are punished by adultery and 
murder. The cases of Adonibezek and Agag are on a different foot- 
ing. Theirs are simply cases of the ‘lex talionis’; an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth. That of Absalom, cited loosely from ‘the 
Rabbis’ with four others by A Lapide, is more to the point. He 
was proud of his hair: his hair caused his death. But others, as 
in the ‘De Mortibus Persecutorum,’ are mere examples of retribution. 
Gregg cites an excellent instance of true ‘retaliation’ from Ps. 7 1%, 
‘he is fallen into the ditch which he made.’ Cf. 57% Ecclus. 27 76.27, 

It is to the early Christian and medizeval visions of retribution in 
the next world that we must look for anything exactly corresponding 
to the idea of Pseudo-Solomon. A few examples are to be found in 
the Revelation of Peter, where, § 7, blasphemers are hung up ‘ by their 
tongues,’ and § 9, women that had ‘adorned themselves for adultery 
are hung up by the hair which they had adorned.’ But the best is in 
the Acts of Thomas, quoted by James on the Rev. of Peter, p. 64. 
‘These souls that are hung by their tongues are slanderers, and 
uttered false and shameful words; and those that hung by their hair 
were bold-faced (? women) who went about bare-headed in the world : 
those hung by their hands were cheats, and never gave to the poor: 
those hung by their feet ran after pleasure, but did not visit the sick 
nor bury the dead.’ In comparison with this exactitude of punish- 
ment, Dante’s suggestions of torments fitting the crimes committed 
seem far-fetched, e.g. there is no particular connection between the 
leaden cloaks and the crime of hypocrisy. 

Yet it can hardly be said that this is in any sense a scriptural doctrine. 
It finds its first definite expression in 2 Macc. 9® Antiochus dies of 
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17. For thy hand, all powerful, and that created the world out of 
formless matter, 
Lacked not means to send upon them a multitude of bears 
or bold lions, 


a disease of the bowels, ‘and that most justly ; for he had tormented 
other men’s bowels with many and strange torments.’ In ‘ Jubilees,’ 
iv. 31, Cain is killed by a falling stone because he killed his brother 
witha stone. In Zest viz. Patr., Gad, § 5, Gad is seized with a disease 
of the liver, and is plagued with it eleven months, because his liver 
made him hate Joseph for eleven months, until he was sold. The 
examples quoted from the Old Testament (Job 4 8, Ps. 109", Prov. 5 2, 
Ezek. 35°, Obad. %) are one and all examples of an entirely different 
principle, viz., that ‘as a man soweth, so shall he reap.’ 


17. The interest of the passage centres round the words ¢& dydpov 
vAns, which, together with the references to mpdvoua, really constitute the 
whole proof of ‘Wisdom’s’ adoption of Greek philosophy in any form. 
It is to be observed that the allusion is casual and not dogmatic. If 
it were the latter it would involve the assumption of a double original 
existence—God, and matter extraneous to God. 

For a discussion of the whole point involved, cf. the last pages of 
Additional Note A; to the statements there made we may add that 
some Christian fathers found nothing at which to take offence in this 
statement of ‘Wisdom.’ Justin Martyr, 4fo/., i. 10, uses the same 
words without any explanation: mavra... Snmiovpyjoa airov && 
dudphov vrys bv avOpwrovs SediSaypeOa. He no doubt thought he was 
simply representing the statement of Gen. 1%, and it is possible that 
he was. But the question of dualism so raised was apparent to the 
acuter mind of St. Augustine, who has his own explanation (De Gen. 
c. Manich., i. c. 5 ad fin.). ‘Primo ergo materia facta est confusa et 
informis, unde omnia fierent, quae distincta et formata sunt, quod 
credo a Graecis chaos appellari. Sic enim et alio loco legimus 
dictum in laudibus Dei; qui fecisti mundum de materia informi. 
Quod aliqui codices habent de materia invisa. Et ideo Deus 
rectissime creditur omnia de nihilo fecisse, quia etiamsi omnia 
formata de ista materia facta sunt, haec ipsa materia tamen de 
omnino nihilo facta est.’ This is of course a plain statement of the 
doctrine of a double creation, which seems at all events preferable to 
the heedless admission of a dualistic principle, as by Philo. 

On the ground of such implied dualism this passage was strongly 
attacked by the assailants of the Apocrypha in the German con- 
troversy of sixty years ago. Cornely, defending ‘Wisdom,’ argues 
that the single expression 4 ravrodvvapyds cov xeip is sufficient to clear 
our author from any suspicion of dualism ; ‘omnipotence,’ he says, is 
never attributed to God by the Greek philosophers, in whose systems 
such dualism in one form or another constantly appears. He further 
quotes 1; ‘He created a// ¢Aings that they might have being,’ 
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18. Or new-created wild beasts, unknown before, full of rage, 
Yea, either blowing out a fire-breathing blast, 
Or mouthing out roarings of smoke, 
Or flashing dreadful sparks from their eyes, 


The curious variant ‘invisa’ for ‘informi,’ quoted above and in many 
other places by St. Augustine, deserves notice. It was most likely 
introduced by a scribe who thought to make the Passage correspond 
as closely as possible to Gen. 1%, where G& has 7 d€ yj nv dépatos Kat 
dxaragkevagros. 

The versions vary. & gives as the rendering of ot yap im 6pet, 
‘non enim impossibilis erat,’ with the late-Latin meaning of ‘unable’ 
(cf. the rare use of ‘potest? for ‘it is possible’), and for && dudpdov 
vAns, ‘ex materia invisa,’ doubtless, like St. Augustine, with a refer- 
ence either to G&, as quoted, or to some similar version. S%* is, as 
frequently, peculiar. ‘For not defective in thee was power; that 
which created the worlds from vAn (the Syriac word is the same) un- 
known: for thou wast able to send upon them many wolves and the 
fury of lions.’ The Arabic gives the ordinary version, except that it 
too has ‘wolves’ for ‘bears.’ This reading is easily explained. “Apxos 
is a rare form of dpxros, and appearing in the shape of APKQN 
was either mistaken for, or regarded as a mistake for AYKQN. For 

bears as agents of divine vengeance cf. 2 Kings 24, 

With regard to yeip, a point is noticed by Pearson On the Creed. 
In Isai. 48 the Targum renders ‘my hand’ in the text by ‘my (God’s) 
word.’ In the same way the mavrodvvapos yxeip of this verse is plainly 
equivalent to mavrodivapos Adyos of 18%, showing that ‘Wisdom’ 
regarded the Adyos simply as an exertion of God’s power; not the 
Philonian Logos at all. 

The translation of Opaceis déovras as ‘fierce’ lions is classically 
impossible. This use of the word can only be attributed to the writer’s 
ignorance of Greek. ‘Over-bold,’ ‘arrogant,’ is the strongest mean- 
ing which can properly attach to Opaovs. 3% and Arab. have ‘bold 
lions,’ and so Siegfried translates. 

Grimm insists that it is not the strange or furious nature of the 
beasts that is emphasised, but the mAn@os, their immense number. 


18. The texts are full of variants. The translation given is that of 
# veoxtiotovs Oupod mAnpes Ojpas dyvoorous, which is the text of A.V., 
R.V., Genev., £. But there is a reading veoxricrov @vpod, which 
would mean not that the beasts were of new creation, but that the 
rage inspired in them was so. Bupos may possibly mean ‘poison,’ 
as in Deut. 32%, Ovpos Spaxdyrav 6 oivos atrav. Cf. Job 20%. 
S? and Arab. are "strange. &?, ‘or sparks of terrible lightnings, or 
anger of many beasts that were not known, or fire blown and devour- 
ing, or strength of smoke that smoketh, or strength of lightnings that 
glitter” Arab. seems to have read @upod ayvaorov, and the rest of its 
rendering is a loose paraphrase. A Lapide translates the % ‘Novi 
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19. Of which not only the harmfulness could despatch them a 
once 
But even the very sight by terrifying them destroy them. 


generis ira plenas ignotas bestias, ‘unknown beasts full of a new kinc 
of rage,’ which would answer to veoxticrov @upov. — 

Again in line 3 we have a variant \uxpopévov which was adopted by 
A.V.,, ‘filthy scents of scattered smoke’; and the rendering of Accpo. 
pévous as ‘frothing forth’ (lit. ‘winnowing,’ ‘scattering like chaff’ 
would certainly be questionable in any other writer. But Pseudo. 
Solomon probably did not know the real sense of the word. & favours 
the R.V., ‘fumi odorem proferentes.’ 

Bpdpous is generally taken as ‘stenches’ (8papous) ; but though this 
is effective rhetorically it has no classical authority. S? plainly took 
it as ‘roaring smoke,’ and Arab. has no hint of ‘stenches.’? Hesychius 
is quoted for the interpretation éoun by Grimm, who would reac 
Bpdpov, as if Bpdpovs was the result of taking Arcpopévous as passive. 
S», ‘breathing out severity of smoke.’ 

The idea of fire-breathing beasts is ancient. Job 411%, ‘out of his (Levi- 
athan’s) mouth go burning torches, and sparks of fire leap forth. . . . His 
breath kindleth coals and a flame goeth forth from his mouth.’ We 
have then Jason’s fire-breathing bulls of Colchis: Ovid, Jez, vii. 
104, ‘Ecce adamanteis Vulcanum naribus efflant aeripedes tauri 
tactaeque vaporibus herbae ardent,’ and verse 114, ‘fumificisque locurr 
mugitibus implent.’ The idea was appropriated for the ‘dragons’ 
of medizeval folklore. With the epithet mupmvdos compare Dr. John. 
son’s brilliant invention ‘ignivomous.’ Even A Lapide believed, 
it would seem, in the existence of fire-breathing whales among the 
monsters of the northern seas. Grimm thinks that ‘the writer drew 
the separate traits of this picture from the appearance of the crocodile 
emerging from the water’—the idea of ‘noisome breath’ might 
certainly be traced to this. 

It should be noted that there is yet another reading in line 3, Acxpo- 
pévous (G4), which is certainly the ‘ difficilior lectio.” The word means 
the ‘licking’ of a serpent’s tongue, and as xamvds undoubtedly means 
Jiery vapour, it would be possible to translate ‘licking cracklings (Lidd, 
and Sc.) of fiery smoke.’ In ‘Wisdom’ only would this be possible. 
In v.*° there seems to be no variant for AtcunOévres. 


19. R.V. is very loose, ‘which had power not only to consume ther 
by their violence, but to destroy them even by the terror of thei: 
sight.” ‘Despatch them at once’ is A.V., and seems to render ovy 
extpia well. The idea is that of utter and immediate destruction. 

éyis might possibly mean (Farrar) the deadly fascination of thei 
gaze, like that of the basilisk; but it is simpler to take it with Z 
la their terrible appearance, %? is as ambiguous as thi 

reek, 
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20. Yea, and without these they might have fallen by a single 
breath, 
Being pursued by justice, 
And scattered by the breath of thy power ; 
But thou didst order all things by measure and number 
and weight. 


20. There are no variants except in %, which has ‘ persecutionem 
passi ab ipsis factis suis.’ S? is merely paraphrastic, but gives the 
sense of the text. 3" omits ‘ ¢zy power,’ and in line 4 ora6ue (‘ weight’). 

A.V. translates mvevpare in line 1 ‘blast, having probably in mind 
Ecclus. 3978, ‘There be winds (not ‘spirits’) which are created for 
vengeance.’ Cf. also 2 Kings 197 (of Sennacherib), idov éya Sidape ev 
airy mvedpa, and Job 4°, dro S€ rvevparos dpyns avrov apavicOjcovra. 
See the notes on 5%, 

The idea of the last line, clumsily expressed, is that God will not 
unnecessarily interfere with the regular course of nature. S? plainly 
refers the clause to the Egyptians only ; ‘Thou broughtest upon them 
all in due measure, order, and weight.’ But the idea is a general one. 
4 Esdr. 4, ‘He hath weighed the world in the balance. By measure 
hath he measured the times, and by number hath he numbered the 
times, and he doth not move nor stir them, until the said measure be 
fulfilled’ Job 28%, ‘To make a weight for the wind; yea, he meteth 
out the waters by measure.’ Isa. 401%, ‘Who hath measured the waters 
in the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the 
mountains in scales and the hills in a balance.’ Philo, De Sommizs, ii. 
29, is probably a reminiscence of that passage. Reuss, ‘ Dieu arrive & 
ses fins en usant de moyens limités et non excessifs.’ 

Even miracles are regarded by ‘Wisdom’ not as a derangement 
of the universe, but as a rearrangement of the harmony of it, 19° 

A different and more exact explanation of the last line is suggested 
by Cornely, who thinks it is intended to give the reason why God 
instead of sending fierce monsters against the Egyptians, or destroying 
them with a single breath, merely tormented them with vermin. The 
Egyptians had not slain the Israelites, but had made their lives 
miserable ; therefore their lives were also made miserable, though 
by a strange agency; but they were not slain. The Canaanites, 
on the other hand, were murderers; therefore they, according to 
‘Wisdom,’ were exterminated. Cornely quotes Calmet ad J/oc., 
‘poenas infers semper aequissimas atque criminum gravitati et peccan- 
tium conditioni pares,’ and also St. Augustine, ¢. /u/éan. opus tmperf., 
il. 37 : ‘in mensura et numero et pondere omnia disponens neminem 
sinit mali aliquid perpeti, quod non meretur, quamvis non tantum, 
quantum massae debetur universae, singulus quisque patiatur.’ And 
so the & of Isa. 2817, ‘Ponam in pondere judicium et justitiam in 
mensura’: R.V., ‘1 will make judgment the line and righteousness 
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21. For to exercise great power is thine at all times, 
And the might of thine arm who shall withstand ? 


22. For asa sway of the balances is the whole world before thee, 
And as a drop of dew in the dawning that descendeth 
upon the earth. 


the plummet.’ Gregg indicates a similar explanation, but does not 
follow it up. 


21. %, ‘Multum enim valere tibi soli supererat semper.’ Deane sug- 
gests that the true reading is ‘superat’ (?), which is found in some 
MSS. Genev. follows %, and translates ‘thou hast ever had great 
strength and might.’ A.V. is unusually loose, ‘Thou canst shew great 
strength at all times when thou wilt” S%?, ‘great things are at thy 
command at any time.’ 

Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 27, ris dvristyoetar TG Kpates THs laxvos avrod , is 
generally cited as the first known patristic quotation of Wisdom. 
The verbal correspondence is striking, and combined with the pre- 
ceding words ris épet ara’ ti éemoinoas, it looks like a reminiscence 
of the text and of 12! also, but again the latter phrase is found word 
for word in Job 9!% Cf. Isa. 45 1%, and notes on chap. 121%, 

The connection denoted by ‘for’ at the beginning of the verse is 
not with the clause immediately preceding, ‘Thou didst order all 
things,’ etc., but rather with the whole of the verses “**. God had 
the power, ‘for,’ etc., but did not exercise it. 


22. R.V. ‘a grainina balance.’ A.V. ‘a little grain of the balance,’ 
with margin ‘little weight.’ Genev. has the sense ‘as a small thing that 
the balance weigheth, which is possibly what the writer meant, but 
he did not understand the exact meaning of fomn, and had in his mind 
three things ; (1) the swaying of the balance; (2) the tiny grain that 
will turn the balance; (3) the infinitesimal smallness of the world as 
compared with God. % ‘momentum staterae’ is the literal and 
correct rendering of pory. There is no classical authority for any 
sense of the word that cannot be represented by ‘momentum.’ The 
concrete meaning ofa‘ grain’seemsunexampled. of Isa. 4o (which 
Pseudo-Solomon seems to have had before him) gives pom? (vyot as a 
translation of ovstNID Pn, ‘the small dust of the balance’; and he 
doubtless copied it thence. But omy cannot mean that. Grimm 
quoting that passage would interpret not ‘something that cav alter,’ 
but ‘that cannot alter the balance.’ 

Arab. has ‘the swaying of the tongue of the balance” S? ‘the 
winking of an eye.’ 

Lapide suggests three possible interpretations which may have 
been in the authors mind: (1) the tiny momentum required to 
sway the balance represents the smallness of the world as compared 
with God ; (2) the temporary nature of the disturbance represents 
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23. But thou hast mercy on all because thou hast power over 
all, 
And dost overlook the faults of men in order to their 
repentance. 


24. For thou cherishest all things that are and abhorrest nothing 
which thou madest, 
For thou never wouldst have formed anything in hatred 
thereof. 


its temporary existence ; (3) the image is that of God holding ‘the 
balances of the earth, and this agrees best with line 3 of v. 7°. 

Margoliouth, Zc. in the Expositor thinks Isaiah copied ‘Wisdom’ 
and not ‘Wisdom’ Isaiah. 

For the comparison to the morning dew, presently dried up by the 
sun, cf. Hosea 64, ‘Your goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the 
dew that goeth early away,’ and 13% (the same words). 

23. A.V. and Genev. ‘ Because they should amend’: and ‘because’ 
in the sense of ‘in order that’ is good Gloucestershire to this day. Cf. 
A.V. of Matt. 20%, ‘Rebuked them because they should hold their 
peace’ 4%, ‘propter poenitentiam’ is weak. S? misunderstands the 
Greek, ‘takest away the sins of men when they repent’ Cf. the 
late Latin use of ‘quia’ for ‘ut.’ 

We have here a totally different reason for the forbearance of God 
from that alleged in v. #°. He now appears as ‘lover of souls’ which 
he has created, and this argument continues in chap. 12. 

For the idea of God’s power as conditioned by mercy, probably the 
earliest example in Hebrew literature is Ps. 62 1112, ‘ Power belongeth 
unto God ; also unto thee, Lord, belongeth mercy.’ Cf. 101}, ‘I will 
sing of mercy and judgment’; Ecclus. 21%, ‘As his majesty is, so also 
is his mercy’; 181%, ‘The mercy of the Lord is upon all flesh, reprov- 
ing and chastening and teaching, and bringing again as a shepherd 
doth his flock.’ But the closest verbal parallelis with Acts 17%, rovs 
pev obv xpdvous Tis dyvoias trepidav 6 Oeds Ta viv amayyéAAe Tois dvOpw- 
Tos wavtTas wavrTaxov peravoeiv. For the idea of God’s long suffering in 
order to repentance, see Rom. 24, ro xpyordy rot Geod eis peravordy 
oe aye, 2 Pet. 3°, Philo, Vita Aosis, 1. 19, who might almost have 
had ‘Wisdom’ before him. ‘Why,’ he asks, ‘did not God send bears 
and lions and leopards, or at least the Egyptians’ own asps upon 
them to destroy them?’ and he answers, ért rovs olxntopas 6 Geos 
vovernoat paddov €BovAcro 7 Sia Geipar. A Lapide quotes Fulgentius 
Ep. vii. ad Venantium. ‘Deus . . . in quo est omnipotens 
misericordia et omnipotentia misericors.’ 

For the exact expression ‘to wink at,’ cf. Ecclus. 287, mdpide 
dyvo.ay (where, however, a mistranslation is suspected), and the same 
phrase in 301. 

24. SP and Arab. give the sense: ‘if thou hadst hated anything, 
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25. And how could aught have endured if thou hadst not 
willed it, 
Or that which was not bidden by thee be preserved ? 


thou wouldst not have made it.’ But & has ‘nec enim aliquid odiens 
constituisti aut fecisti’—an unauthorised addition. 

It is absolutely impossible to reconcile such a statement with 121011, 
‘Their nature by birth was evil and their wickedness inborn’: ‘whc 
shall accuse thee for the perishing of nations which thou didst 
make?’ We have, in fact, as in other instances in this book, parti- 
cularism struggling with a sound instinct as to the overruling mercy 
of God, as represented in our English collect, ‘who hatest nothing 
that thou hast made, and dost forgive the sins of all them that are 
penitent, which comes, with alterations, from the Sarum Missal. 
A Lapide presses the passage home: ‘Apage ergo, Calvine, qu: 
doces Deum reprobos creasse ad damnationem et gehennam’; anc 
to reconcile the text with 121° adds, ‘ Deus diligit omnes homines qu 
homines sunt ; odit vero nonnullos quia peccatores sunt.’ 

That the love or goodness of God impelled him to the creation o: 
the world is one of Philo’s principles. The other passages quotec 
from him to this effect are not convincing, but in De Cherub. 35. 
after some of his vague statements about creation out of matter, he 
says, THs Katackeuns airiay thy dyabdrnta Tov Snusovpyot. The worc 
karackxeun may be noted as implying rather ‘formation,’ ‘ giving shape 
to,’ than ‘creation,’ but the distinction cannot be pressed in ‘ Wisdom, 
who uses «rife and karackevafew indiscriminately. More to the 
point is Grimm’s quotation from Theodoret De Prov., 2,’AyaOos dx 
kal dya@drnta €xwv pérpov mavros peiCova nOédnoe Kal rois py ovat Tr 
eivac Sopnoacéa. Grimm takes some pains to prove that this idez 
could not have been borrowed from Plato. The passage quoted tc 
support such a view is 7772. 29E-30A, and the reader can judge fo1 
himself: it runs—A¢yopey 61, 60 qytwa airiay yéverw Kai TO wav T66 
6 Eumaras Evvéatnoev: ayabds jv, dyaOG Se ovdeis wepi odévos ovdéror 
pOdvos. rovrov dé exrds Sy mdvra dre pddiora yeverOar €Bovanhr 
mapamhnowa auto . . . Bovdnbels yap 6 Geds dyaba pev mavra, praipo 
6€ pydév eivar kard Sivamwy, ott 69 may dcov Av 6patdv, mapadaBov ov) 
youvxiay dyov ddA Kivovpevoy TwANUpeAds Kal drdxtws eis rdéw avTi 
fyayev €x THs atagias. The resemblance of idea is certainly striking. 


25. ‘Called of thee’ in line 2 is the rendering of all the versions 
English and ancient, except S? ‘unless thou didst command’ (Arab 
‘summon’ is nearly ‘vocare’), and the phrase must be considered : 
Hebraism : for 4p is sometimes used in the sense of ‘to call forth’ i 


creation ; and this explains passages like Isa. 414, ‘who hath wrough 
and done it, ca//ing the generations from the beginning’; where xy 


is used; as also in 48", ‘when I call unto them (the heavens) the’ 
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26. But thou sparest all, for they are thine, O Sovereign Lord, 
lover of souls. 


12, 1. For thine imperishable spirit is in all things. 


stand up together. So Rom. 4", Geot rot (womotoivros robs vexpovs 
kal KadovvTos Ta py OvTa ws Orta. 

The purport of the verse is slightly different from the preceding 
one. Here the continued existence of created things is ascribed to 
God, and not merely their creation: in spite of sin and rebellion 
God preserves His creatures. D&ahne, i. 226 n. (referring to the 
Philonian system), thinks that a perpetual exercise of creative powers 
is implied. ‘Wisdom’s’ language is probably loose and without 
philosophic content. 


26. S? simply omits @iAcyuye. All other versions translate it thus. 
The expression is beautiful, but the Greek is bad; for the adjective 
means ‘cowardly.’ No instance can be quoted to support ‘ Wisdom’s’ 
meaning, except one cited by Grimm from Pachomius af. Acta SS. Mai 
ITI, p. 30B, where the adjective is said to be coupled with ofxrippor. 

The commonly quoted passage from Ezek. 184, waca ai wWuyai 
épai eiow, is not really applicable here: it means ‘all souls are in 
my power, so that I can punish them if it be needful.’ More to the 
purpose is John 17%, ob mepi roi Kécpov Epwrd, dAda mepi dv 
Sédwxds pot, drt coi ciow, kat Ta ya wdvra od eorw Kal Ta od end, Kal 
beddEarpa vy adrois. 

iz. 1. R.V. and A.V. have ‘incorruptible’ for a@aprov, which is 
inadequate. % (missing the point altogether) ‘O quam bonus et 
suavis est, Domine, spiritus tuus in omnibus!’ SP? and Arab. also 
seem to have read dya@es for @pOapros. Farrar argues for ‘incor- 
ruptible’: ‘Men may grieve that spirit and desecrate its temple but 
never wholly lose it.’ This would equally apply to ‘imperishable.’ 
The Arabic, it should be noted, omits ‘thy’ spirit, and renders ‘a 
good spirit is present in every thing.’ 

The question is whether Pseudo-Solomon is here thinking in Greek 
or in Hebrew. If the latter, then the ‘spirit of God which moved 
upon the face of the waters’ (Gen. 12) is meant: the creative power 
of God (not Wisdom ; for Wisdom has never the power of creating 
physical life assigned to her, Bruch, Weishettslehre, 346). If Greek 
philosophy has the upper hand in our authors mind, then he is 
referring to the Stoic idea of the ‘soul of the world’; but as this is 
with him the same as mpdévota, ‘God’s providence,’ the result is the 
same. God cannot wish evil to (1) the creation which his own spirit 
has effected, or (2) to the world which is directed by his own 
providence. 

Between the two comes the idea, also a Hebrew one, of the actual 
breath of life being breathed into the body by God (Gen. 27), who 
can recall it when he will. Ps. 104%, ‘Thou takest away their 
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2. Wherefore thou dost correct by little and little them that err 
And reminding them by the very things wherein they fa 
dost chasten them, 
That being loosed from their wickedness they may tru 
in thee, O Lord. 


breath, they die and return to their dust’; Job 34, ‘If he gath 
unto himself his spirit and his breath, all flesh shall perish together 
cf. 27%; Eccles. 127, ‘The spirit shall return unto God who gave i 
For the whole question cf. Additional Note A ‘On the Pre-existence 
the Soul.’ But the idea appears as late as Clem. Rom., 1 Cor. xx 
ob 7 voy ev hiv eotw, Kai Orav Oder, avedet adtyy. Reuss thinl 
that this Hebraic conception is that of the writer here : it is possiblk 

The passages in ‘Wisdom’ which seem to refer to the ‘soul of tl 
world’ may be summed up here. 17, ‘The spirit of the Lord hai 
filled the world, and that which holdeth all things together har 
knowledge of every voice’; 7 4, ‘(Wisdom) pervadeth and penetrate 
all things by reason of her pureness’; 81, ‘She reacheth from o1 
end of the world to the other with full strength, and ordereth < 
things unto good use.’ 

év maoe may be either masculine or neuter. If the latter, we mu 
suppose that the Greek idea was uppermost in the writers min 
The adjective @uAdWuxos would seem to point to a reference to me 
rather than to things: but this would involve a fresh contradictior. 
for the Canaanites are presently represented as naturally evil | 
nature. The disentanglement of Pseudo-Solomon’s theological view 
is a hopeless task. Cf. Deane ad loc. 


2. R.V. gives for éAéyyers, ‘convict,’ which is not the sense 
‘convince’ might represent the meaning. Other versions hav 
‘chasten,’ ‘correct,’ or the like; but 3%, S*, and Arab. all transla 
two words. % ‘admones et alloqueris, 3? ‘reprove and rebuk 
Arab. ‘rebuke and exhort’: almost certainly some word has falle 
out of the text. «ar’ éA’yov would, in classical Greek, be xara Bpax 
but there is no doubt as to its meaning. H ‘in partibus’ (‘t 
degrees’ in late Latin=partim), S? ‘gradually. Arab. mistakes tl 
word altogether. 

Vatablus (af. A Lapide) would read 82 6, ‘by which’: vi 
‘the spirit’ An exact parallel to this would be John 168, éxeiv 
(the Comforter) eAcyge rov xéapov epi duaprias Kai mept dixarogiv 
Kal mept Kpicews. 

Grimm’s summary of this and the following verses is excellen 
‘God punishes sinners gently that they may turn and believe ¢ 
him: though he determined on account of their wickedness to driv 
out and destroy the Canaanites by the hand of Israel; yet as h 
own creatures he dealt so mercifully with them that he destroye 
them not at once, but sent the hornets before his host to warn the 
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3) 4 For the ancient inhabitants of thy holy land, 
Hating them for doing their most detestable works of 
enchantments and unholy rites, 


.and give them time for repentance, though he knew their natural 
wickedness.’ It is useless to try to reconcile such statements as that 
in v. 4, ‘hating them because they practised, etc.,’ with 11 #4, ‘ Never 
wouldst thou have formed anything if thou didst hate it’ 

No commentator has explained the application of line 2. It seems to 
be a repetition of the maxim enunciated in the case of the Egyptians, 
viz. that whereby we sin thereby we shall be punished. 

meoTeve émi Tia is not classical. We have the word used with the 
dative, and with the prepositions eis, év, mpos, and even apa, but never 
in good Greek with éwi. It seems likely that the meaning is slightly 
varied by this preposition: that the idea is not of believing in God 
(John 14}, morevere eis rov Oedv, cf. 1 Pet. 17), but rather of rely- 
ing on him instead of on their idols and false gods. But the verb is 
found with emi in Acts 9%, émiatevoav modXoi émi Tov Kipiov, 11, 
16 8, 2219, yet only in one chapter of St. Paul’s Epistles, Rom. 4°74. 
Cf., however, Winer (Moulton), § xxxi. 5, note (p. 267), who thinks 
that the construction with emi denotes the strongest form of belief. 

For the idea of the longsuffering of God in order to repentance, cf. 

-Amos 4°! and Heb. 1251, 


3, 4. Versions are unanimous except the Arabic, which renders the 
last words ‘inventions devoid of righteousness,’ plainly not under- 
standing the word reAerds, which S" translates ‘sacrifices.’ 

The first instance of the use of ‘Holy Land,’ the common medizval 
term for Palestine (cf. Adrichomius, praef ad Theatrum Terrae 
Sanctae, quoted by Arnald), is found in Zech. 2 , ‘The Lord shall 
inherit Judah as his portion in the holy land” So also 2 Macc. 17, 
‘Jason and his company revolted from the holy land and the king- 
dom.’ But the word never occurs elsewhere in the Old Testament 
or anywhere in the New Testament. 

‘Hating them’ (woyjoas). The difficulty is not one confined to 
Old Testament theology. Grimm puts the point clearly. ‘The 
moral earnestness which refuses to relegate the idea of God to a 
mere abstract speculation, must find an antagonism to man’s sin in 
the divine consciousness, and expresses this by “anger” or “hatred,” 
or ina milder form as “displeasure.” So St. Paul, even in his inspired 
depiction of the love of God as revealed in the death of Christ, yet 
refers to the wrath of God.” Rom. 5°, ‘Much more then, being 
justified by his blood, shall we be saved from the wrath of God 
through him.’ So, t00, Ps. 5° ‘The Lord abhorreth the blood- 
thirsty and deceitful man.’ 

papparevoy undoubtedly means ‘enchantments.” % ‘per medi- 
camina’ is not enough. There are allusions to such practices in 
Exod. 22 and Levit. 18 7-2", but the most definite accusation of the 
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5. Merciless murderers of their children, 
Yea and an entrail-devourers’ banquet of human flesh a 
of blood, 


Canaanites is found in Deut. 18 *!?, ‘Thou shalt not learn to do al 
the abominations of those nations. There shall not be found w 
thee any one that maketh his son or his daughter to pass through - 
fire, one that useth divination (cf. the case of Balaam and the ‘ 
wards of divination’ in Num. 227), one that practiseth augury, or 
enchanter, or a sorcerer, or a charmer, or a consulter with a famil 
spirit, or a wizard, or a necromancer. For whosoever doeth thi 
things is an abomination unto the Lord: and because of the 
abominations the Lord thy God doth drive them out from befi 
thee.’ 

Tederai might possibly refer to the rites of Moloch, but the wc 
has a technical meaning in G, viz. the consecrated prostitutes of bc 
sexes connected with the Canaanitish worship. The Hebrew i 
these (masc. b'wp) is rendered in 1 Kings 15 by rederai (ade 
Tas Tederas dd rhs yas). Cf. Hos. 41, where fem. mywop is trai 
lated rév rereXecpévov, and the second rendering of Deut. 23", 
eora TeAeopdpos (AWIP) ard Ovyatépwy "Iopand, Kai obK ~orat TeduCI 
pevos (wp) dd vidv “Iopand (the first rendering has mépvy . 
mopvevav. Cf. Gen. 387). The ‘mysteries’ of the Hellenic natio 
are not here spoken of. They are alluded to later on in 14%, 


5. For dovéas, the received text, R.V. read dovovs, which would | 
a natural change for a transcriber to make in order to co-ordinate t 
term with Ootvay in the next line; but there seems to be no M 
authority for it, and Fritzsche’s ¢ovds with the same meaning is a me 
conjecture. It is equally natural that in the next line, omAayyvoddya 
should be read (as in Compl.) to correspond to @ovéas, inserting al 
kat after it. This latter is, however, unnecessary. It is possible 
translate ‘(hating them) as pitiless slaughterers of their children a1 
entrail-devourers—a banquet of human flesh and of blood.’ 
‘comestores viscerum.’ Arab. seems to have read ¢évous at 
omdayxyvopayer. SS? is a paraphrase. 

The charge of cannibalism is a mere exaggeration; Ezek. 16 
‘Thou hast taken thy sons and thy daughters . . . and these ha 
thou sacrificed unto them to be devoured’ is probably figurative onl 
The accusation of ‘Thyestean banquets’ was brought against tl 
early Christians, and only a few years ago the Russian Jews we 
charged with such offences. But the charge of human sacrifices 
undoubtedly true ; it is difficult to say when such practices ended. T] 
positive examples from the Bible are found in Judges 11 ® (Jephthat 
daughter), 2 Kings 3%’ (Mesha’s sacrifice of his son). For collater 
evidence cf. Abraham’s intended offering of Isaac. So too Ps. 106° 
‘They sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto demons... who 
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6. From the midst of their orgie, 
And parents assassins of helpless souls 
Thou didst determine to destroy by the hands of our 
fathers ; 


they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan.’ Micah 67, ‘Shall I give 
my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul?’ The passages like 2 Kings 16%, ‘made his son to pass 
through the fire’ (of Ahab), cf. Lev. 1874; 2 Chron. 283 may mean 
nothing more than the throwing of the children through the flames ; 
a practice which is rumoured still to exist among the peasantry of 
Germany at the ‘ Midsummer Fires ’—a genuine relic of heathendom. 
The case of Hiel the Bethelite (presumably one of the Canaanitish 
stock), who laid the foundation of the new Jericho in Abiram his first- 
born, and set up the gates thereof in his youngest son Segub, 1 Kings 
16%, is now explained on the ground of recent explorations (cf. 
Driver, Schweich Lectures, 67) as referring to the custom of burying 
a child, at first alive, later on after it had been slain, in the founda- 
tions of any new public building. It is noteworthy that this occurred 
in the reign of Ahab. For further evidence as to sacrifice of children 
cf. Jer. 19 #5, Isa. 57° 


6. The difficulty of the passage liesinline 1. The general MS. read- 
ing is, it may be taken, expecoupvoraderacov. Now if it were not for the 
unfortunate addition of ov at the end this would be quite explicable. 
The word pvoraéns is found in Hesychius, and just as Pseudo- 
Solomon has formed evdpavea (131%) from the grammarians’ word 
evSpavns, so here he has formed puord@ea. Unfortunately some 
copyist discovered in the last syllables of a word he had never seen 
before a resemblance to the more familiar @:acov, and moulded the 
ending on the supposition that that word was meant. We read 
therefore ¢x pécou pvordOeas, leaving the ov out of the question. The 
explanation of Hesychius for pvoraéys is eidés Tt Kai hparpia pavréwv, 
which plainly refers rather to a noun than to an adjective, but other- 
wise gives the meaning required for this passage. 

The common reading ¢x péoov piotas bidoov may be right (A.V. 
‘priests out of the midst of their idolatrous crew’), but any conjecture 
which does not include the word péoou (as éxuvoois potas Oidoov 
(R.V.), where éxyvons is an invented word meaning ‘abominable,’ or 
Grimm’s é« pvoouvs piotas Oidoov, ‘initiated in orgies from sheer 
beastliness’ is excluded by the fact that every ancient version con- 
tains the word ‘midst’ in some form or other. #% has ‘de medio 
sacramenti divini tui,’ which is meaningless, but shows that the suffix 
ov or gov in the MSS. is very ancient. SF? ‘they performed in the 
midst lawless mysteries’ (not ‘sacramenta’ as Walton and Grimm ; 


the word regularly means mysteries: Ti Arab. ‘When they 
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7. That the land which with thee is most precious of all. 
Might receive a worthy inhabitance of God’s children. 


8. But these also-as being men thou didst spare, 
And sentest wasps as forerunners of thine host, 
To destroy them by little and little ; 


had removed from their midst knowledge of divine rites.’ 
hag Jds,S0 oo So»? Wh Wado where Ia.g has an 


planatory note attached, but seems to be a well-known word equiva 
to puoradea. 

aiparos (Ootvay, v. ©) of course incurs the special wrath of the ] 
to whom the consumption of blood was expressly forbidden, Gen. 
Lev. 172 

avevras is murderers with their own hand. ¥& has ‘auctores, wl 
is evidently a mistake. Some word like ‘necis’ has dropped 
Arab. understood the word as meaning ‘suicides, which is a poss 
meaning (cf. Lidd. and Sc.) but not appropriate here. 

For similar denunciations of the Canaanites for idolatry ; 
murder, Kohler (Jew. Eucycé., art. ‘Book of Wisdom’) refers to O 
Sibyll, i. 150, 178, ili. 36-40, 761-764; but the reference to 
-original inhabitants does not seem very clear. The passages 
mixed up with invectives against the modern settlers in the land ; 
hated Samaritans. 


7. A.V. has in margin ‘new inhabitance.’ R.V. keeps to ‘colo 
& ‘ut dignam perciperent (? subject) peregrinationem puerorum I 
Genev. ‘might be a meet dwelling for the children of God, whic 
no doubt the sense, but dzovkia is the wrong word and has puzzled 
the translators. 3” has ‘Thou didst desire to destroy them by 
hand of parents (not ‘our’ parents) that the servants of God mi 
attain a quiet home, the land which thou gavest with honour : 
glory” Arab. ‘that the deZoved of God might receive a wor 
habitation.’ Note that most of the versions seem to take ‘ 
servants of God’ as the subject of the verb. So probably &. 
A Lapide explains the plural as ‘terrae et regiones,’ which is hai 
admissible. . 

drotkia is not the right word : it means a regular colony sent f 
from a motherland, and Egypt could hardly be considered t 
Grimm’s conjecture, ésockiav, has no authority and would be a @ 
Aey., which, perhaps, is rather in its favour. 

God’s motive in driving out the Canaanites here appears differ 
from that alleged in the earlier verses. The object stated her 
simply to clear the country for the Israelites. 


8. R.V. translates odjxas ‘hornets, adopting the traditic 
rendering of pyny in‘Exod. 23 *, Deut. 7%"; but the proper word 
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g. Not being unable to make the impious subject to the righteous 
in battle, 
Or with dread beasts or with one stern word to root them 
out. 


hornet seems to be avOjvn (Arist., 7. A., ix. 41, or v. 20). HL has 


“vespas,’ SP }sa29, which seems to mean ‘bees,’ and A.V. ‘ wasps.’ 

There seems no reason to suppose that the ‘hornets’ were figurative 
—a mere expression for various plagues which attacked the Amorites. 
Philo certainly took the literal meaning (speaking of Messianic. 
victories), De Prac. e¢ Poents, § 16, evious rev exOpav dvakious érea Oat 
trys dvOporav, ots ounyn mecde dvrird£ew én’? dd€Opo aicyiorm 
mpomodeyotvra Toy dciwv. Such creatures were and are still sufficient 
when in swarms to inflict terrible harm. Cf. the references 1 in Farrar 
and A Lapide, who cites Plin., VV. //, xi. 21, ‘auctores sunt ter 
novenis punctis interfici hominem,’ and adds that nine hornets can 
kill a horse. They were especially prevalent in certain places. 
myny as the name of a place in Josh. 15 * may mean ‘hornet-town,’ 
and Soyxeva or ‘ Waspland’ is given as an ancient name of Cyprus. 

For the metaphorical interpretation there may be cited St. Aug. Qu. 
in Exod., 92, 93 (ap. Deane), ‘aculei timoris intelligendi sunt fortasse 
quibus agitabantur memoratae gentis ut cederent filiis Israel.’ @ 11. 
on Exod. 23% has ‘hornets,’ but the Persian translation printed by 
Walton renders ‘destruction,’ as also in Deut. 7%. A mysterious 
passage in Deut. 1", ‘the Amorites . . . chased you as bees do’ 
may refer to the matter. If so, it points to a literal interpretation 
of the ‘hornets” A Lapide quotes a most apposite instance of 
the use of bees to repel an attack, from Portuguese history. Even 
more to the point is the citation in Cornely of Aelian, Ast. Anim., 
ii. 28, who tells a story of the people of Phaselus in Pamphylia being 
driven from their city by swarms of wasps. Cornely’s statement 
that this plague is nowhere mentioned in Scripture is marvellous in 
the face of Deut. 77° and Josh. 241%. His reference to the tsetse-fly 
is apt. Gregg remarks that the ‘metaphorical interpretations rely on 
the use of the simile of bees in Deut. 1/4,and in Ex. 23%, “the 
terror.”’? The latter, however, is possibly explained by the next 
verse as actually meaning ‘the hornet.’ 


g. There is no important variation in the text or in the versions 
except S?, which has ‘But this was not because the impious are (or were) 
harder than the just that they should slay them, or with fierce beasts 
or with the slaughter of a word of the mouth be destroyed.’ What 
the translator meant is doubtful. 

ev mapard&e, ‘in pitched battle, implies that they were not con- 
quered so much in war as by the plagues spoken of. On the other 
hand, the hornets would seem to come under the heading of dreadful 
‘beasts’; but no doubt larger creatures are meant. Cf. 2 Kings 
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ro. But executing judgment upon them by little and little the 
gavest them a place of repentance, | ; 
Not being ignorant that their generation was evil, 
And their wickedness inborn, 

And that their way of thinking could never change for ever 
17% (of the Samaritans), ‘They feared not the Lord; therefore tt 
Lord sent lions among them, which slew some of them.’ Lev. 26' 
“J will send the beast of the field among you, which shall rob you: 
your children, and destroy your cattle, and make you few in numbe: 
Also Deut. 32 24, where, besides beasts, ‘the poison of crawling thin; 
of the dust’ is referred to, as in Jer. 81%. 

ig’ év is a most extraordinary phrase, for which no classical « 
Hellenistic example is quoted. The nearest justification for it is four 
in Aristotle’s use of twd with the accusative as meaning ‘comir 
under a category.’ Grimm’s ‘during one moment’ is untenable, ar 
mpos piay pornv in 18” is quite irrelevant. It is probably a slar 
expression which Pseudo-Solomon had picked up, but # and Ara 
understood it. The first has ‘simul,’ the second ‘in a single momen 

Lapide refers, in passing, to the double meaning of 435 | 
Hebrew—‘a word’ and ‘a pestilence, but thinks it unimportan 
The latter meaning would certainly co-ordinate the two forms | 
judgment in line 2, but it lacks all authority, unless indeed the vagt 
paraphrase of S? above quoted, containing ‘slaughter’ and ‘ worc 
is really a double translation. 

10. A.V. is justified in translating xpivey as more than mere 
‘judging’; cf. 1 Cor. 11%, ‘When we are punished (not “judged 
R.V.) we are chastened of the Lord,’ that we may not be condemne 
with the world. Here xpive is distinguished from xaraxpive, but ' 
Soph., Zvach., 724, thy S éhrid? od xpy ths TUyNs Kpivew Tapds, and ° 
Demosth., de Fralsa Leg., § 232, the meaning seems the same. C 
v. 2, 

kata Bpaxv as before in v.*. %& ‘ partibus judicans,’ as in v.? f 
car’ 6diyov. The Latin expression is peculiar and does not represe 
‘partim,’ as Deane thinks, but rather ‘piecemeal,’ a use for whic 
there seems to be no classical authority whatever, and which is n 
found in Ducange. 

The reason given for the gradual expulsion of the Canaanites 
Exod. 23 78 is widely different, ‘I will not drive them out from befo 
thee in one year; lest the land become desolate and the beast of tl 
field multiply against thee.’ Judg. 2%? gives yet another reason, 
also will not henceforth drive out any from before them of the natio1 
which Joshua left when he died; that by them I may prove Israt 
whether they will keep the way of the Lord to walk therein , 
their fathers did keep it, or not.’ 

‘A place of repentance.’ té7os in this sense (‘opportunity’) is n 
classical Greek. The one passage quoted to support it from Thu 
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11. For it was a seed accursed from the beginning : 
Nor being afraid of any man didst thou grant them 
impunity for the things wherein they sinned. 


vi. 54, €v tTém@ tiv dpavei means ‘in some dark corner’ or the like. 
The term seems to have been transferred bodily from the Latin. 
Cf. Livy, xxiv. 26, ‘locus poenitendis’; xliv. 10, ‘poenitentiae relinquens 
locum. In Hellenistic Greek the usage is frequent. Heb. 121, 
peravolas yap Tomov ovy edpev. Clem. Rom., 1 Cor. 7, év yevéa kal 
yevég peéravoias Térov eSwxev 6 Acaomdrns Tois Bovdopévas emiatpapyvas 
én’ avtov. Ecclus. 381%, ‘Give place to the physician’ is not quite 
the same use, nor is 19 '’, ‘ give place to (z.e. make room for) the law of 
the most high.’ But Rom. 1219, ddre rémov ry dpy7, and Eph. 477, 
pnde didore Témoy rH SiaBddrw, correspond more closely. 

yéveows Siegfried translates ‘origin,’ with reference to v.1. The 
word is, as we have seen, capable of many explanations. R.V. ‘nature 
by birth, # ‘natio eorum,’ 3? ‘origin, Arab. ‘their nature,’ which is 
probably nearest the mark. The absurdity of God’s giving ‘a place 
for repentance’ to people of inborn iniquity and accursed nature is 
too obvious to require comment. ‘Wisdom’s’ natural theory of the 
Freewill of Man is in conflict with his conviction that all nations 
except the Jews are naturally evil. When he is philosophical he 
takes the former view ; when he is historical, the latter. ”"Euquros in the 
next verse implies a strong expression of the doctrine of original sin, if 
taken as meaning ‘inborn.’ In James 17!, however, it has a different 
sense, viz. ‘implanted,’ which will not serve here. Farrar’s remark 
that ‘to talk here of the doctrine of original sin is an anachronism’ is 
erroneous. Even a passage like Ecclus. 114, ‘to fear the Lord... 
was created together with the faithful in the womb,’ shows that such 
ideas were current long before. The Rabbinic theory of the descent 
of the Jews from Adam and the Spirit of God, and that of the heathen 
from the evil one and the spirit of impurity, is later no doubt (cf. 
Grimm ad /oc.), but the idea of the curse upon Canaan (see next verse) 
contains the germs of the theory. It is of course absolutely at 
variance with 118, ‘Ungodly men called death unto them.’ Churton’s 
comment is remarkable, ‘there may have been mercy even in the 
command to Joshua to exterminate the race, including infants and 
sucklings (Deut. 2 *4, 20 1%), for if they had survived they would have 
corrupted themselves and others.’ 

Aoywouds is variously rendered. % and A.V. ‘cogitation,’ Genev. 
‘thought, R.V. ‘manner of thought, and so, roughly speaking, 
%? and Arab. Margoliouth thinks it a translation of yyy ‘ (evil) 
desire,’ cf. 13, cxoAtol yap Aoytopol xwpiCovory amd Oeov. So Gen. 8%, 
éyxeurat 7 Sudvowa Tov avOpmmou emimed@s ent Ta movnpa ex vedrnTos 
auTov, 

11, A.V. ‘grant them pardon’ is inaccurate. R.V. ‘leave them 
unpunished’ is better. % ‘veniam dabas’; but %°, which may be 
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12. For who shall say ‘ What didst thou?’ 
Or who shall oppose thy judgment? ; 
And who shall arraign thee for the perished nations whon 
thou didst make? 
Or who shall come to stand before thee as a champion o 
unrighteous men ? 


translated (as also Arab.) ‘grant them a reprieve,’ is nearest to th 
sense, though not to the Greek. The two parts of the verse have n 
coherence, and the latter is rightly treated by Grimm as belongin 
to the subject of vv. 1715. 

The curse of Canaan in Gen. 9 "7 is no doubt referred to. ‘ Curse 
be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren 
etc. Canaan, it is to be noticed, is (Gen. 10°) the soz of Ham, wh 
was the original culprit (Jos., Azz, I. vi. 3). There is nothing in th 
curse as to moral degradation, which is what Pseudo-Solomon is her 
insisting on. Grimm, in whose time the echoes of the great disput 
over the Apocrypha in Germany had hardly died away, thinks the 
any attempt to argue from this passage that ‘some souls are create 
bad,’ proceeds from mere ‘hatred of the Apocrypha.’ He points ov 
(on too familiar lines) that God’s foreknowledge (otc ayvooy) i 
different from predestination. Cf. 191, ‘Unto the ungodly ther 
came indignation without mercy; for their future also God foreknew 
The theory of Farrar and Gregg, ad /Joc., that room was left fc 
individual amendment, as in the case of Rahab (Josh. 2; Het 
1131, ‘By faith Rahab the harlot perished not with them that wer 
disobedient’; James 2”, ‘Was not also Rahab the harlot justifie 
by works ?’) does not improve matters: if one could be saved a 
could be saved. We are dealing with the tentative utterances of a 
unscientific theologian, and there is no more to be said. We have 
similar contradiction in Exod. 347, ‘Keeping mercy for thousand: 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will by n 
means clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon th 
children,’ etc. 

EvAaBovpevds teva, ‘for fear of any one,’ is quite classical. Th 
word occurs in 17° in the form etAdBeva, where it has the very stron 
sense of ‘craven fear.’ Throughout this passage there prevails a 
anthropomorphic idea of God, to be discovered more in the sens 
than in the actual words. 


12. & alters the order of the last two lines. SP? has, in line 3, ‘Wh 
shall plead for the children of the nations when thou hast destroye 
them?’ Arab., ‘Who out of all the nations destroyed which tho 
didst create, can complain of thee?’ ézoinoas is a very weak wor 
for ‘to create,’ and exhibits the real poverty of our author’s Gree 
vocabulary. Arnald, not without reason, renders ‘ who shall call the 
to account for the things which thou hast done against the nation: 
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13. For neither is there any God but thee 
Who carest for all, to show that thou judgest not un- 
righteously : 


and so Siegfried ; but Ps. 86° has the same phrase, mdvra ra €0yn doa 
€roinoas. %" (omitting or) renders ‘or who shall come for a trial of 
prosecution against wicked men?’ ; 

The two first lines are taken direct from & of Job 91%, ris epet 
ait@ ti émoinoas and ris kpipate avtov dvtiornoera; There is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that Rom. 9°, ‘ Nay but, O man, who art 
thou that repliest against God,’ etc., is taken from this passage, but 
Clem. Rom., 1 Cor. 27 which seems (Gregg) to be a conflation of 
this line and of 11 #4, ‘The might of thine arm who shall withstand?’ 
certainly is. Such questions are common. Eccles. 84, ‘The king’s 
word hath power; and who may say unto him, What doest thou?’ 
Dan. 4%, ‘None can stay his hand, or say unto him, What doest 
thou?’ Cf. Additional Note C. 

katdoragis (possibly ‘thy bar’) and ékd:cos seem to be forensic 
terms. % ‘in conspectu tuo,’ and A.V. margin ‘in thy presence’ are 
too weak ; but they are followed by 3? and Arab. Holkot, quoted 
by A Lapide, discovers in this and v." the four reasons why justice 
is at times too lenient—(1) fear of reversal of decision by a superior 
court (evAaBovperds twa); (2) fear of appeal: line 2; (3) fear of 
‘visitation’ by superiors, line 3: ‘arraignment’; (4) fear of actual 
rebellion against a legal decision : line 4. The division is not logical, 
but it is ingenious. 


13. We have here two distinct interpretations, represented by the 
‘carest’ of Genev. and the ‘careth’ of A.V. and R.V. With the 
former the meaning is, ‘Thou hast the care of all things as no other 
god has; thou art no god of one little nation or one little province ; 
thou art the God of all the earth, and that should show that thou art 
impartial in thy judgment, not favouring one nation more than 
another” So A Lapide, ‘Deum a nemine posse reprehendi vel 
injustitiae accusari...eo quod ipse omnium habeat curam ac 
provide omnium sit pater et provisor aeque ac justissimus judex et 
vindex.’ S?, ‘there is no other God but thee and thou carest for 
all, and hast shown that thou hast judged nought amiss.’ 

A slight variant of this rendering is adopted by Deane, ‘thou who 
carest for all in order to show thine impartiality.” He cites 67%, 
‘Neither will he reverence greatness, because it is he that made 
both small and great, and alike he taketh thought for all’; and 1 Pet. 
57, ‘Casting all your care upon him because he careth for you.’ 

The other rendering depends on the attaching of 6 pede rept 
madvrwv not to cod but to deds. We then have the rendering of A.V. 
and R.V., ‘There is no god beside thee who careth for all the world, 
so that thou shouldst have to prove to him thy just dealing” 4H is 
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14. Neither is there king or tyrant that shall be able to confront 
thee concerning those whom thou hast punished. 


15. But being just thou disposest all things’ justly, 
Deeming it inconsistent with thy power é 
To condemn him who deserveth not to be punished. 


uncertain, ‘non est alius Deus quam tu, cui cura est de omnibus ut 
ostendas quoniam non injuste judicas judicium.’ Arab. favours this 
rendering, and Deut. 32 *° is cited to support it: ‘See now that I, even I, 
am he, and there is no god with me; I kill, and I make alive; I have 
wounded and I heal; and there is none that can deliver out of my 
hand.’ Siegfried renders this meaning best : ‘there is beside thee no 
God whose business it should be to care for all, so that thou wouldst 
have to prove that thou hast not judged unjustly’; but it is doubtful 
if tva Seiéns would bear that meaning, and, as Deane remarks, it is 
difficult to see where A.V. gets ‘to whom thou mightest shew.’ So 
R.V. ‘that thou mightest shew wéo Aim, for which there is not the 
slightest warrant in the Greek. 


14. The alternative reading dma@Aecas for éxkdAacas probably comes 
from drodwAdrwv in v. 1% So © has ‘perdidisti’; it, however, trans- 
lates xoAd¢ew in v.*" by ‘exterminare,’ so that nothing can be gathered 
from this rendering. Arab. has distinctly ‘punished’ S® ‘de- 
stroyed.’ 

There is probably no more difference between ‘kings’ and ‘tyrants’ 
here than between St. Paul’s ‘principalities’ and ‘powers,’ but in 
classical Greek rvpavvos is the upstart in contradistinction to the 
hereditary king. 

The versions, except the Arab., which has ‘dare to raise his eyes 
against thee,’ completely neglect the force of the strong word. 
avropOahpnoa. (HL has ‘in conspectu tuo inquirent’) It is hardly 
classical, not occurring before Polybius, but is well attested in later 
Greek. 6 dvrop@adpav dovais is quoted from the Compl. of 
Ecclus. 19°, but does not appear in the ordinary texts. In Acts 
275 it means ‘to face the wind.’ In Clem. Rom., 1 Cor. 34, a lazy 
workman ‘cannot look his employer in the face.’ Barn., v. 1%, ov« 
ioytovow els Tas axTivus adtod (nAiov) dvropOadpnoat. 

For the last few words Siegfried has the extraordinary rendering 
‘concerning the punishments which thou hast inflicted” which is 
supported by S? ‘in that which thou didst justly decree, but does 
not represent the Greek. 


15. R.V. ‘alien from thy power’ represents the Greek dAAdrpuov 
but not the sense. A.V. ‘not agreeable with thy power” % ‘exterum 
aestimas a tua virtute.’ 3? takes a\Adrpioy as masculine, ‘a stranger,’ 
and translates ‘Thou disposest all things fitly even in a matter where 
it behoved to exact punishment proportioned to thy power from 
strangers.’ Arab. follows the text. 
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16. For thy might is the origin of justice 
And that thou art lord of all maketh thee to spare all. 


17. For thou displayest thy power when disbelieved as to the 
fulness of thy might, 
And in case of them that know thou dost convict their 
rashness. 


Here, as in many other places (cf. Farrar’s quotations), ‘Wisdom’ 
seems to have had Seneca’s tragedies in mind. Oed., 705, ‘Qui 
sceptro (?) duro saevus imperio regit, timet timentes, metus in 
auctorem redit.’ Cf. Jos., Aziz, IV. vill. 14, rod Oeod icyvs éort rd 
Sixatov. : 

The passage, especially line 3, was of some importance in the 
Predestinarian controversies. A Lapide argues at length against 
Calvin on the text with many quotations from Fathers and Councils. 

Philo’s view of God’s dealings even with the hated Egyptians is given 
in Vita Mosis, i. 24, obre yap épnpaca thy x@pav mponpeito 6 Oeds GdAa 
vovOernaa povov. So in general, Legs Alleg., iil. 34, ovS€ rots dpap- 
tavovaw evbvs emé£eoiy 6 Beds GAG Sidwor xpdvovy eis peTavorav. 

The latter part of the verse is almost an exact anticipation of the 
simple maxim of Matt. 71, ‘Judge not, lest ye be judged,’ expanded 
in 18 33, ‘Shouldest thou not also have had mercy on thy fellowservant, 
even as I had mercy on thee?’ etc., and James 21, ‘Judgment is 
without mercy to him that hath showed no mercy.’ Ecclus. 28 74. 


16. R.V. ‘maketh thee to forbear all,’ which is ambiguous and 
consistent with the acceptance of mdvrwy as neuter. A.V. ‘to be 
gracious unto all.’ % takes the word literally ‘spare,’ and there is no 
reason to depart from this meaning. %? seems simply to have 


missed the last three words. Arab. has es, which means ‘spare,’ 
but in the sense of ‘be niggardly.’ 

dpx7 is variously rendered ‘beginning’ (R.V., A.V., 1), ‘principle’ 
(Grimm and Siegfried), ‘foundation’ (Deane), but all may be summed 
up under the Latin ‘principium.’ The unfortunate 1 rendering of 
isxts by ‘virtus’ led early commentators, unacquainted with Greek, 
to believe that God’s ‘mercy’ was meant, and an entirely false 
exegesis was the result. Farrar sums up the real meaning well : ‘man’s 
injustice is partly due to his feebleness and selfishness, and God 
being omnipotent has none of that bias to do wrong which springs 
from weakness.’ So Reuss, ‘Man’s power is limited, and he loves to 
make others feel it. . . . God, because his power is unlimited, does 
not suffer in the opinion of wise men for using it in moderation.’ 


17. Both R.V. and A.V. are very paraphrastic. But the difficulty of 
the passage lies in év rots eiddou. The change from this to ov« eiddot 
would be natural to nine transcribers out of ten, and so #, Arm. have 
‘qui nesciunt.’ But some MSS. of &% have ‘qui sciunt.’ St. Augustine 
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18, But thou being master of might judgest with fairness, 
And with much leniency dost govern us: _ 
For power is at thy command when thou wilt. 


quotes it so, and S? and Arab. show no signs of the negative. Re- 
jecting it, we have a perfectly good rendering; ‘in the case of 
those who know and yet will not practically acknowledge thy rule,’ 
zc. the runagates of the first few chapters. This is better than 
‘conceited wise men,’ which is, however, possible. Bois’ conjecture 
évdord¢ovar, ‘for them that doubt, is adopted by Siegfried: it has in 
its favour that the word is rare, and therefore likely to have been 
changed; but it seems unnecessary. For a curious rendering of 
Tois eiddat TO Opdoos, ‘them that are acquainted with rebelliousness,’ 
cf. A Lapide. ; 

For the common rendering cf. Rom. 12, ‘Because that, knowing 
God, they glorified him not as God, neither gave thanks ; but became 
vain in their reasonings, and their senseless heart was darkened.’ 

The first line is translated by & ‘Virtutem ostendis tu qui non 
crederis esse in virtute consummatus, where ‘qui’ seems to be for 
‘quippe qui’ or ‘quum’: ‘Thou showest power when thou art not 
believed to be complete in power.’ Arab. plainly read dmicroupévos 
and took it for a middle, ‘who believe not in the fulness of thy 
power. S$? ‘Thou didst show thy powers and they believed not, 
but only in thy completed (not as Walton ‘last’) powers; those 
whom thou knewest thou rebukest sorely.’ The first line is not 
without sense, and such renderings tempt one to believe with 
Dr. Margoliouth that the Syriac translator had another text (Hebrew 
or otherwise) before him than that which we possess in the Greek. 


18. H ‘Dominator virtutis, which does not, however, imply that 
the translator took deomd¢wy as a substantive. SP?’ and Arab. both. 
take it as a verb. St. Augustine (@f. Deane) has ‘Dominus virtu- 
tum,’ which certainly gives a wrong idea of the meaning. Grimm 
quotes Luther and others as translating ‘Gewaltiger Herrscher,’ but 
the meaning is not ‘measureless’ might but moderation of that might, 
as in the next line. 

ev emecxeia, % ‘cum tranquillitate,’ which is quite inadequate, as is 
R.V. ‘gentleness.’ A.V. ‘equity’ is better. S* has ‘with mildness.’. 
The whole conception is that of ‘moderation’ of boundless power. 
Cf. Song of the Three Children, 18, moincoy pe@ judy xara thy 
emteckelav gov Kal Kata TO wAnOos Too éX€ous cov. Baruch, 2”, has 
nearly the same phrase. The meaning is plain in Acts 244, cuvrdpos 
Ti] of] emveckeia: not ‘clemency’ as R.V., but Roman ‘fairness,’ Phil. 
4°, 7d émuetkes tnov yraoOntw wacw avOpwmos, where A.V. ‘modera- 
tion’ gives the proper meaning. R.V. ‘forbearance.’ In 2 Cor. 10} 
the word is used certainly with a different meaning. It is coupled 
with mpairns and means ‘gentleness.’ ‘ 
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“19. Now by such works didst thou teach thy people 
That the righteous man must needs be humane ; 
And madest thy sons to be of good hope 
That thou grantest for sins repentance. 


19. ‘From what follows it is clear that the writer is anxious to 
attribute to God’s higher designs the occurrences narrated in the 
Pentateuch and in Joshua, which might well give offence to the 
ordinary feelings of humanity’ (Grimm). 

A.V. is probably right in connecting dre didois (Swete for dides, the 
more usual form, dois being Homeric) closely with eveAwidas. No 
version, however, except Arab., so takes it. R.V. ‘decause thou givest 
repentance when men have sinned, which is not a translation of 
the Greek émt dyaprnpacw. % ‘guoniam jadicans das locum in 
peccatis poenitentiae” SS? ‘grantest penitence for sins.’ Arab. 

in sins.’ 

Much is to be said for Gritz’s view (iii. note 3, 629) that Ps.-Sol. 
cae deliberately sets himself to combat the Gentile idea of the Jews 

s ‘hostes humani generis.’ Of this idea we have many proofs. 
: eace 74, dv ny €xovow obrou mpos mavra ra evn ducpéveray. Tac. 
ffist., v. 5, ‘apud ipsos fides obstinata, misericordia in promptu, sed 
adversus omnes alios hostile odium.’ Juv., xiv. 103, ‘Non monstrare 
vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, quaesitum ad fontem solos deducere 
verpos.’ Cf. Mayor’s collection of testimonies in his note ad /oc. This 
furious hatred of the Jews only appeared after their final rebellion and 
the fall of Jerusalem. But in the New Testament we have Acts 10%, 
‘It is an unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company, or 
come unto one that is of another nation’; 1 Thess. 2, ‘They please 
not God, and are contrary to all men.’ Cf. Esther 3% 8/xavos may 
‘be taken then in the sense of ‘a strict observer of the ceremonial 
law’ as opposed to hirdvOpamos. 

There is here a near approach to Christian teaching. The word 
dtkavOpwros does not indeed occur in the New Testament, but in 1 John 
47° we have a fair exposition of the idea. ‘If a man say, I love God, 
and hateth his brother, he is aliar... and this commandment have we 
from him, That he who loveth God love his brother also.” But Farrar 
is right in saying that,in the words ‘thy sons’ the writer ‘falls back 
into the self-satisfied prejudice which made the Jews speak as if all 


mankind were created for their sake’: ‘Egypt and Canaan are 
brought upon: the scene only to provide object-lessons for Israel’ 
(Gregg). 


The expressions of, Philo on this point are worthy of note. De 
Abrah., § 37, ths yap adris puoeas € €or evoeBi Te eivat kal prravOpe mov. 
De Profugis, § 6, yowpicOnre ody mpdrepov TH Kar’ dvOpamous dpérn, va 
kat rn mpos Gedy wvotabnre. 
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20. For if on the enemies of thy servants and on them that 


were due to death 

Thou didst execute judgment with so much carefulness 
and supplication, 

Giving them times and place to change from their 
wickedness ; 


21. With how much circumspection didst thou judge thy sons, 
To whose fathers thou gavest oaths and covenants of 
good promises ? 


20. & omits cai Sejoews, not understanding it ; and so A.V., probably 
following Compl. But Genev. has it ‘requesting unto them.’ The 
rendering given above may appear remarkable, but it represents the re- 
ceived text, and is supported by the paraphrases of SP and Arab. ‘when 
they supplicated thee.’ These are no doubt wrong, but they represent 
the reading denoews. Ample justification for the idea of ‘supplication’ 
of God to humanity is found in Isa. 65%, ‘I have spread out my hands 
all the day unto a rebellious people’; Prov. 174, ‘I have called and ye 
refused ; I have stretched out my hand and no man regarded.’ Cf. 
Rom. 10%, which repeats the passage of Isaiah. Grimm’s explana- 
tion of the passage is practically this, 

The objection to this is that God would not supplicate to the 
Canaanites ; but with ‘Wisdom’ all things are possible. R.V. trans- 


lates the variant décews (G8) ‘indulgence,’ which is the obvious 
correction of a scribe who, like #, could not understand denoews. 

A third reading is dsécwoas (some MSS. of 1 have ‘et liberasti’), 
which is said to be the reading of Arm., but this is altogether at 
variance with the sense of the passage: ‘Thou didst execute judg- 
ment on them with so much deliberation and didst preserve them 
throughout’ is nonsense. 

The passage is undoubtedly difficult. Accepting Sejoews as the 
reading, Wahl and others compare Hebrew 79mm which may mean 
either ‘mercy’ or ‘supplication for mercy.’ For the first meaning 
cf. Jos. 11”, Ezra 9® If we could accept this the text might be made 
to mean ‘heedfulness (R.V.) and answer to supplication,’ 

For xpévous cat rémov ‘times and opportunity, @“ reads xpdvov 
cal rémov, an obvious change, which Grimm would adopt on the ground 
of the verbal assonance of which Pseudo-Solomon is fond. %& has 
‘tempus.’ Arab. ‘times and natural inclination.’ > ‘times and place 
by means of which to change.’ 


21. The stress is laid on dxpiBeias, which in accordance with the 
argument cannot mean ‘sharpness’ or ‘exactness,’ but rather careful- 
ness’ (R.V.) or ‘diligentia’ (1), the idea being rather that of sparing 
than of exacting the full penalty of the law. The slow but continued 
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22. Us therefore chastening, thou dost scourge our enemies 
ten thousandfold, 
That when we judge we may carefully ponder on thy 
goodness, , 
But when we are judged may look for pity. 
23. Wherefore also them that lived in foolishness of life, wicked 


men, 
Thou didst torment through their own abominations. 


judgment of Israel by the oppressions of neighbouring nations, 
described in Judges, may be meant. 

For ‘oaths’ cf. Gen. 221, dv ewavrod dyooa Ayer 6 kvpwos, and 247, 
26%, etc. For ‘covenant’ the word used by & is SuaOjen, SuvOnxy 
is unusual, and does not occur in the New Testament. 

The genitive of remote relation, ‘covenants of good promises,’ has 
many parallels both in classical and Hellenistic Greek. Winer (Moul- 
ton), § xxx. 26 (8), p. 235. 

22. There is no variant of importance. % has for the unusual word 
ev pvpidrnr, ‘multipliciter.” S$” ‘with ten thousand plagues.’ Arab. 
‘manifold.’ There is no reason for the A.V. and R.V. addition ‘a 
thousand’ or ‘ten thousand times’ sore ; for the idea is that Israel is 
not ‘scourged’ at all but ‘chastened.’ Deane is right in his distinc- 
tion, ‘chastening’ as children . . . ‘thou scourgest’ as slaves. It is 
true that in Prov. 31% the two words are applied to the same form of 
chastisement ; but ‘Wisdom’ has his own way of applying terms. 
He probably had in mind rather Ps. 311°, woddai ai pdoreyes rot 
duaprodod, Tov de eAmiCovra emi xvpiov €deos kukAwoet. Unless the two 
words are recognised as forming a strong contrast, the passage loses 
all its force. 

For waidevw cf. Deut. 85, ‘Thou shalt consider in thine heart that 
as a man chasteneth his son so the Lord thy God chasteneth thee.’ 

pupiétnte seems to be a dag XAey., and commentators suggest 
various substitutes given by Grimm, ¢.g. év waxpéryt. (Nannius) for 
‘in long-suffering,’ and é¢v paxpoOupia (Nachtigal) with the same mean- 
ing. Both are utterly opposed to the plain meaning of the passage. 

Grimm’s citation of 2 Macc. 6!! is most apposite : ‘For in the case 
of other nations the sovereign Lord doth with long-suffering forbear, 
until that he punish them when they have attained unto the full 
measure of their sins; but not so judged he as touching us, that he 
may not take vengeance on us afterwards when we be come unto the 
height of our sins,’ and so in v. 1%, ‘these punishments were not for 
the destruction but for the chastening of our race.’ The meaning 
is that God punished his chosen a# ¢he time for their smallest trans- 
gressions, and there anend; but allowed the heathen to go on heap- 
ing up wrath in order to their final destruction. 

23. Wisdom returns to his old theory that the Egyptians worshipped 
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24.. For they went astray even farther than the ways of error, . 
Taking as gods those which among the beasts of ou 
. enemies are despised, 
Deceived like silly children. 


the very insects by which they were plagued, and é6ev, ‘wherefore, 
‘takes up the idea of v. 9, ‘thou scourgest our enemies.’ Some have 
thought that the Canaanites are still in question, and that the fish 
god Dagon of the Philistines, and Baalzebub ‘the lord of flies’ wor 
shipped by the Ekronites (2 Kings 121°), are referred to. But there 
is no mention of plagues inflicted on the Canaanites through sucl 
creatures, unless we take the ‘hornets’ as ‘flies.’ 

adixovs seems to be an afterthought of the writer, tacked on at the 
end of the line, to designate particularly the Egyptians, whom he 
considers as especially ‘unrighteous,’ because they wronged thei 
guests who had done them no harm (1914). A transcriber would no 
understand this, and we have consequently the variant dd/kas 
accepted by #, ‘insensate et injuste vixerunt.’ SP? is questionable 
Arab. has the adjective. Grimm, who adopts the adverb, cites alsc 
Arm. in its favour. : 

Bdedvypara is not translated by %. Shas ‘filthiness.’ It is the 
word employed by & (without much reference to the Hebrew) tc 
designate heathen idols. Sometimes it represents mayin, ppv, anc 
in Jer. 1125 App. 


24. This is Grimm’s translation of line 1, ‘Longius aberraverunt quan 
erroris viae ferebant, ipsas erroris vias egressi sunt,’ z.¢. their erro: 
was simply incredible. This, however, is not the sense given by the 
versions. Only R.V. has in margin ‘even beyond the ways of error. 
So Deane, A Lapide, and writers cited by the latter. It may be 
questioned if the comparative denotes more than it does in 314, eAjpos 
Oupnpéotepos. In that case the rendering of A.V. and R.V., ‘they 
went very far astray 77 the paths of error,’ will be correct. 

Line 2 has given some trouble, chiefly because all the version: 
translate ¢yOpwy ‘¢heir enemies.’ That the Egyptians should worshij 
things which ¢/e/r enemies (e.g. the Israelites) despised was no grea 
proof of folly. The translation given is that of Freudenthal (/. Q. 2. 
ubi supra). ‘Our enemies’ are the Gentiles. The Egyptians wor 
shipped beasts which even Gentiles like themselves generally despisec 
—not merely things which were (like swine) abhorrent to the Jew 
Margoliouth would treat ray ¢yOpwy (oa as a bad translation of thr 
Hebrew ‘wild beasts,” % has ‘supervacua’ for dria, and S? trans 
lates ‘they trusted in the beasts and reproach (?hendiadys) of thei 
enemies.’ Siegfried renders strangely ‘beasts which were mor 
contemptible than those (otherwise) most hated.’ Bois would refe 
€x@pa to the beasts, who are called ¢y@iora in 15)", and translat: 
‘they worship filthy beasts and even among filthy beasts the mos 
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25. Therefore, as to children without reason, 
Thou didst send thy judgment as a mockery : 


26. But they that be not brought to a right mind by mockeries 
of correction 
Shall experience a judgment worthy of God. 


dishonoured.’ This interpretation had already been indicated by 
Arnald, who paraphrases: ‘they held for gods despicable and 
mischievous beasts, and quotes from Calmet, ‘les animaux les plus 
viles, les plus méprisables, e¢ les Dlus ennemis de Phomme’ We must 
undoubtedly take account here of the difficulty which Pseudo-Solomon 
finds in expressing himself lucidly in Greek. 

dixyy for ‘after the manner of’ is one of Pseudo-Solomon’s classical 
reminiscences. It is not found elsewhere in Biblical Greek. #% has 
for evoOevres simply ‘viventes,’ and S? ‘they stupidly refused (or 
evaded) the punishment of children.’ 

The charge of worshipping frogs, crocodiles, serpents, etc., is one 
constantly brought against the Egyptians. Cf. 11° and the whole 
of the early part of Juvenal’s Saz xvi. Letter of Aristeas, § 138 
(Alytmrvot) otriwes emi Onpia kal Trav épmeray ra mheloTa Kal Ky@dddoy 
Thy amépeow meroinvrat, Kai Tad’Ta mpookuvotot KTA: § 144, pudv Kal 
yarns 7) Tv TolwvTey xdpiv meptepyiay Totovpevos evopobere TadTa 
Mwiojs (Lev. 11%). On the subject of forbidden meats, etc., §§ 134- 
166 of the Letter are most valuable. Philo, de Decal. § 16, charges 
the Egyptians with worshipping ‘fishes either whole or even parts of 
fishes.’ 


25. The earlier plagues, it should be noted, were of a lighter nature, 
and might be considered asa gentle rebuke of idolatry—e.g. the frogs ; 
the later ones grew moreand more terrible, till they culminated in the 
death of the first-born. In Exod. 10%, & reads, 60a eumématya Tots 
Aiyurrious. 

Churton quotes from the Targums (Jerus., i., ii.) on Gen. 21% a 
story that the child Ishmael was cast out for childish idolatry. It 
does not seem to be stated that he made idols. 


26. It is best to take this, with Grimm, as a general statement and 
not one confined to the Egyptians. The latter explanation would 
necessitate the understanding of me:pdcovow as eueddov meipdacerw, 
which is awkward. The use of py with vovOernGevres points to a 
general maxim, and there is no reason to press the past tense of the 
latter word. % simply turns the second line into the past tense: 
‘dignum Dei judicium experti sunt.’ 3%? seems to take it as general 
and Arab. also. A Lapide adds point to the general application by 
citing also the example of the Canaanites who were plagued with 
wasps or hornets. 

For matyviows émitipnoews has ‘ludibriis et increpationibus,’ 
which may be a hendiadys. A parallel is Philo, Yz/a Moss, 1. 38, 
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27. For through the sufferings whereat they were indignant, 
(Being punished by means of those very creatures whom 
they esteemed gods), 
Knowing him whom before they refused to know, they 
recognised the true God: 
Wherefore final condemnation came upon them. 


13. 1. For vain indeed are all men by nature in whom was 
ignorance of God, 

And who could not from the good things that are seen 
know him that is, 

Nor giving heed to his works recognised the workman. 


where speaking of the smiting of the rock he says, ra mapddofa rafra 
kat mapddoya Geod mavyyid eorw, amiday els Ta TH OvTL peyada Kal 
omovdns déa. 


27. Churton gives the sense. ‘The vexation which they felt at these 
petty chastisements which befell them through their gods constrained 
them to acknowledge the true God whom they once denied.’ Grimm 
and Siegfried take line 2 as an amplification of line 1; but it is 
probable that émi is used in a slightly different sense in the two 
lines. % endeavouring to be literal is unintelligible. S? omits all 
the difficult parts of the verse. Arab. is nearly as above. The 
difficulty mainly arises from taking éwi in precisely the same sense in 
the two first lines. 

Farrar’s rendering is remarkable : ‘it was the punishment z2/ficted 
on their animal-gods which made them most indignant amid their 
sufferings, and yet it was that very punishment which forced on them 
the conviction of the true God.’ On Gcdv éréyvarav adn6_ Cornely 
remarks that ‘speculativa cognitio Dei non sufficit’ ; and it is possible 
that the Egyptians in their sufferings just so far recognised the power 
of their punisher that they were willing to include him in their 
pantheon. We may refer to the experience of many missionaries, 
who find a similar disposition in their heathen converts, and also to 
the partial recognition of Christ (as inferior to the Prophet) by 
Mohammedans. 

The last line seems to refer to the final catastrophe : the death of 
the first-born and the destruction of Pharaoh’s host in the Red Sea. 


13. 1. The ordinary rules of the Greek language will not permit 
us to supply ‘were’ with para, though Grimm and R.V. do so, 
professing to be justified by the following wapqv. But it would be 
difficult to find examples of such a use. A.V, has ‘are, and XH, 8’, 
Arab. are as indefinite as the Greek. 

The argument seems fairly plain, and follows naturally from the end 
of chap. 12, ‘All men must be fools who can look upon the works of 
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God and not recognise God in them,’ but unnecessary difficulties 
seem to have been raised about roy dvra. We have surely here the 
eyo ecius 6 dy of Exod. 314, and in the face of such a text it seems 
absurd in the case of a Jewish writer to propose to supply dyaéov 
from dya8ay, so as to give the meaning ‘him that is good’ (Grimm). 
Nothing could well be weaker. The only question is whether we 
should understand ‘him that is’ as ‘the one-existent,’ or as suggested 
by Drummond, PAz/o, 1. 187, ‘the one true God’ as opposed to the 
idols. The former is much more likely. Cf. Philo, de Decalogo, § 13, 
roy dvTa dyTas 7 ovK eLddres ddibdKT@ TH picet 7} ov cmovddfovTes pabetv 
drovoia tocavtn xéxpnvra. The passage is useful in showing us 
that pdraoe duoe (LL omits pvcer) means not (Deane) ‘by intellectual 
nature vain, but as we say ‘born fools,’ unteachable or untaught. 
Dahne (i. 124, n. 21), remarking on the constant use of 6 é&v or rd 
éy in Philo, suggests that the @& translation of Exod. 3! is already 
coloured by Alexandrian theology. He holds also that Wisdom in 
this passage represents God as the Alexandrians did, as ‘unknow- 
able, on which see Drummond, i. 197 s¢g¢. 

para, as we see, is inadequately translated by ‘vain,’ but it is 
repeatedly used of the folly of idolaters; in 2 Kings 171, éuwarato- 
@noav means ‘went a fooling after idols,’ and cf. Rom. 174, Eph. 4! 
(waratorns). 

ex Tay dpopéevev (LL ‘de his quae videntur bona’) finds its best com- 
ment in Rom. 1”, ‘For the invisible things of him since the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being perceived through the things 
that are made, even his everlasting power and divinity; that they 
may be without excuse.’ 4 

éréyvaoav may have, as Farrar thinks, a particular meaning : ‘they 
did not further recognise’: did not look up through Nature to God. 

The importance of the phrase roy éyra is, however, from a philo- 
sophical point of view considerable. Philo, appropriating the term 
from Exod. 314, uses it (cf. references in Dahne, 1. 124) to further his 
polemic against anthropomorphism, alleging that it implies that God 
is absolutely without (? human) qualities; a pure existence. This 
view can hardly be attributed to Ps.-Sol., who attributes to God pity 
and patience (1173, 121°, 15! sgg.) and a desire to improve the sinner 
11%, The remark that he can safely exercise such pity and patience 
because he need be afraid of none (11 78, 12 1416) is inconsistent with 
the idea of the absolute and unqualifiable, and the particularism 
ascribed to God equally so. The passages which might be taken to 
have a Philonic meaning are few: the principal one is 7” (one of 
the Solomonic chapters be it noted), where God is the és didiov, and 
Wisdom, here for a moment depicted as the manager of the world (cf. 
777) a mere emanation from him. : : 
_ For the description of God as rexvirys various passages of Philo 
are quoted by Grimm, but they do not seem important. The term is 
found in Epictet., Disserz., I. vi. 7 (Grimm), Texvirou Twos TdavTws TO 
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2. But either fire, or wind, or swift air, 
Or the cycle of the stars, or rushing water, 
Or the lights of heaven they deemed to be gods, rulers of 
the world. 


Epyov ovxt 8° eiky xatecxevacpévov, and Heb. 111° (of the artificer of 
the heavenly Jerusalem). 


2. The text presents no difficulty. HL translates pwornpas otpavod by 
‘sun and moon,’ and &° has for mpurdvers xéopov ‘or the fixed order 
of the world,’ 

Philo, de Deca/., § 12, is here of interest. éxreOeroxacr yap of per 
Tas Térrapas apxds, ynv kal Udwp Kali dépa Kal wip’ of d€ FALov Kal ceAnynr 
kal Tous GAAous mAavntas Kai amwAavets dotépas . . . and he goes on to 
say that they call the earth Demeter, Pluto, Persephone; the sea 
Poseidon; the air Hera (he might have added Zeus); the fire 
Hephaestus ; the sun Apollo, the moon Artemis, and the morning star 
Aphrodite. 

E. Pfleiderer (Heraklit, 302), followed by Bois, thinks that Greek 
philosophy is also referred to (cf. Additional Note D), and assigns to 
various schools the various elements referred to. It is noteworthy 
that Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics retained (‘from patriotism,’ says 
Pfleiderer) one relic of ancient mythology. They professed to believe 
that the stars were subordinate influences in the direction of the 
universe. Cf. 1 Cor, 8%, etaep ciol Aeyouevor Oeoi cire ev olpave eire 
emi yns . . . aN’ nyiv ets cds 6 matnp. Many quotations from the 
Fathers are given by Lapide and Grimm; one from Aug.,, 
de Civ., iv. 11, is very like that from Philo. He assigns the ‘aether' 
to Jupiter ; the ‘aer’ to Juno. 

With regard to separate objects of worship, the Magian adoration 
of fire is well known ; to the Persians Hdt., i. 131, assigns worship of 
all the powers of nature. For the Chaldzean ‘astronomy,’ and yeveé- 
Atadroyixy cf. Philo, de Migrat. Abr., § 32, where he attributes to the 
Chaldees something very like a belief in the ‘anima mundi’ (Dahne 
i. 378). 

aveOua from the context plainly means ‘wind’ and not ‘spirit’ 
and the Egyptians are said to have worshipped the winds as the 
cause of the annual inundation of the Nile. Besides the general anc 
vague idea of Aeolus as the ruler of the winds, we have the distinc 
statement of Seneca, Vaz. Quaes?., V. xvii. 5, that Augustus vowed anc 
built a temple to one of the winds (? Circius) as a god. The neares’ 
approach to such a conception in the Old Testament is Ps. 1044 
‘Who maketh winds his messengers,’ and 1488 Cf. note on 7”. 

For dwothpas otpavod cf. Gen. 11%, rods S00 worhpas Tov: 
peyadous, and the curious passage Job 31 sgg., ‘If I beheld the sur 
when it shined, or the moon walking in brightness ; and my heart hatl 
been secretly enticed, and my hand hath kissed my mouth... 
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3. Yet if they delighting in their beauty supposed these things 
, to be gods, 
Let them perceive how much the master of these things is 
superior ; 
For it was the originator of beauty that created them. 


should have lied to God that is above.’ Ecclus. 437 gives us some 
idea of the reason why primitive worship is always directed not only 
to the healing and beneficent sun, but to the moon also. For the 
general worship of the heavenly bodies which attracted the Israelites 
themselves cf. Deut. 41°, 173; 2 Kings 171% 21°; Jer. 738, 8% 19}, 
44%; Zeph.1°; Ezek. 81°; and art. ‘Star’ in Hastings’ D. Z., iv. 612. 
See Budde, Re/. of Lsrael, p. 162. 

mpuravecs for ‘rulers’ is an affected word, borrowed from classical 
Greek. The verb mpuvravedw occurs in Philo, de Afonarchia, i. § 1, 
évds Tob mavtev matépos . . . mpuravevovtos Kata Sixyy kai vopov exaaTov 
Tay yeyovorwy. Arm., according to Margoliouth, translates mpurdves 
‘satellites of the world, which seems meaningless. 

In these first nine verses of chap. 13 we have the description of a 
form of idolatry which the writer plainly considers almost excusable 
(‘halb freundlich, halb polemisch’ says Pfleiderer). The fault of the 
followers of such doctrines was that they did not recognise God in 
his works ; but they were very far above the worshippers of graven 
images and of cats and dogs. 


3. & has for BeArioy ‘speciosior,’ endeavouring to preserve a com- 
parison with xdAdovs in the next line. - Arab. is as usual literally true 
to the Greek, except that it translates yeveordpyns (‘originator’) by an 
abstract ‘the origin.’ S&F? puts the whole into the second person 
plural: ‘If ye think that they be gods,’ etc. R.V. is explanatory, 
but not literal, for this and the following verse: ‘If it was through 
delight in their beauty that they took them to be gods (v. 4), . . . but 
if it was through astonishment at their power and influence, let them 
understand,’ etc. 

rovrewy is naturally dependent on deomdrns—the lord of these things 
is surely superior to the things themselves ; but # translates it here and 
in v.4, ‘quanto /zs dominator eorum speciosior est.’ The word yeve- 
atdpxns seems to be an invention of the writer, but it occurs after- 
wards in Euseb. ae Laud. Constant. (quoted by Deane). 

The disregard of the beauties of the world, attributed very com- 
monly both to the Jew and to the ancient Roman if not to the Greek, 
seems to be greatly exaggerated. Farrar’s note goes far (with his 
quotations) to dispel this idea; but Churton’s lengthy commentary 
sets forth the truth. Of the beauty of the starry heavens (Ps. 19) 
the Hebrews at least were cognisant: nor can we say in the face of 
such passages as Ps. 104 and Job 39, and many allusions in the Song 
of Solomon, that they were blind to the minor beauties of nature. 
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4. But if it was through awe at their power and effect, 
Let them reckon from them how much more powerful : 
he that ordered them ; 


5. For from the greatness of beauty and of creation 
Analogously the creator of them is recognised. 


The Romans also are especially blamed for blindness to nature 
beauty. It is enough to quote Catullus xxxi. ‘ Peninsularum Sirmio. 

Gfrorer, ii. 212, thinks that this passage shows distinct Hellenic ir 
fluence ; Blunt ad Joc. speaks of Ben-Sira as ‘half Greek,’ but ther 
is no reason to ascribe his beautiful words (Ecclus. 43° and ") regard 
ing the stars and the rainbow to such external modes of thought 
A Lapide and Grimm cite many appreciations of natural beauty fror 
Greek writers and from the Fathers. Cf. especially Plato, ap. Cyrill 
adv, Julian. iii. p. 97 (Grimm), amo rod cadXous rev aicOnTaev éme Tt 
6e06 Kdddos avahoitnoa Senoas, and Boeth. ui. Metrum ix. 5 
‘pulcrum pulcerrimus ipse Mundum mente gerens similique imagin 
formans.’ The Stoic argument for the government of the world b: 
Providence on the ground of its admirable order is well know 
from Cicero’s Quaest. Tusc., 1. chap. xxviii. 

The best commentary, from the Christian point of view, on this tex 
is found in Rom. 1?° sgg. quoted on v. 1. 


4. Except R.V. and Arab. (‘activity’ as above) all the versions ust 
some word corresponding to the Latin ‘virtus, by which & actualh 
translates dvvapes. 

voety is in Hellenistic Greek the current word for the apprehensior 
of the divine element in nature. Grimm quotes Aristot. de Munide 
c. 1,9 Yuxy . . . AaBoboa hyépova Tov vodv .. . Oelw uyis dupare Ta Get 
karadaBotoa. But the actual word is found in Rom. 1”, ra dépar 
atrob dd KTigews Kdopou Tois Tonpact vooupeva Kabopara, Heb. 11° 
miote: vooiper Katnpticbat Tovs aidvas pyuatt Geo. There are variou: 
quotations from Philo to illustrate this use of the word. 

The notes on the preceding verse apply to a great extent to thi: 
also. The creator of beauty must be himself superior in that quality 
The creator of things powerful must be more powerful than they. 


5. There can be no doubt as to what the author meant to say, viz. 
‘from the greatness and beauty of creation,’ but he has not said it 
though Deane accepts the inferior reading ék peyéOovs kal kaddovq 
ktiopdtev. H% undoubtedly read the received text, ‘a magnitudins 
speciei et creaturae.” S$" and Arab. had also a text before then 
which they did not understand ; and though Deane cites quotations o 
€x peyéBous xal xaddovjs from Eusebius and Athanasius, those Father 
probably corrected the text forthemselves. Genev. takes the receive 
text; A.V. the easier reading; R.V. has ‘even of created things’ 
which is ingenious but unnecessary. Churton pleads for ‘ proportion 
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6. But yet for these there is small blame ; 
For they too peradventure err, 
Seeking God and having the will to find him. 


ably,’ ‘His wisdom and power appear so much the greater as we 
obtain a larger survey of His works’: a very modern idea. 

For dvaddéyos the only sufficient word is the modern one. & ‘cog- 
noscibiliter,’ which is meaningless. A.V. ‘proportionably,’ which is 
very near the mark ; for the idea is that of arguing from the less (the 
creature) to the greater (the creator). R.V. margin ‘correspondently’ 
is not good. The word does not occur in Biblical Greek, but in 
Rom. 12° we have dvadoyia, ‘having gifts according to the grace 
that was given to us; if prophecy (let us prophesy) according to the 


proportion of faith, etc.’ S" has for dvaddyas fa 50 yl, probably not 


understanding the word. Cornely quotes from St. Jerome (ad Damas. 
ep. xxi. 10) an ingenious rendering, ‘consequenter, which taken 
literally really answers to R.V. margin ‘correspondently.’ yeveot- 
odpyos is also an unusual word, not found in & or the New Testament. 

The argument is that of Job 37-41; butit was a familiar one to 
heathen writers. Lapide quotes Pythagoras (?), Plato, Xenophon, 
and Hermes Trismegistus. Gregg points out that such reasoning 
only proves the power and beauty of the Creator: ‘His possession of 
the higher moral qualities, righteousness and love, must be revealed.’ 
Yet Rom. 1% goes hardly further than the heathen view, though v. ?! 
‘when they knew God (as great and beautiful) they glorified him not 
as God (ze. as the Father and lover and protector of all) neither 
were thankful’ seems to correct this. Nor does Ps. 19}* go very far, 
whereas Ps. 91 *7 at least implies the protecting power of the Creator. 

Gewpetras A.V. ‘is seen.’ R.V. clumsily ‘does man form the image 
of their first maker’: which is to read into ‘Wisdom’ more than ever 
he meant to say. A certain technical meaning (of the eye of the soul 
rather than of the eye of the body) seems, however, to have attached 
to this word. Grimm quotes Arist. de Mundo, c. 6, GBeapnros an’ 
aitay trav pyov Oewpeira (6 Oeds). Farrar’s interpretation, ‘mental, 
spiritual, and adoring vision,’ is perhaps too finely drawn ; but cf. Lidd. 
and Se. s.v., i. 26. 

Among Pseudo-Solomon’s contemporaries the Sibylline oracles, 
perhaps alone, show appreciation of the beauties of nature, /é. iil. 
Proem. it. 3. 

"AAG Oeds pdvos eis mavuTépraros, bs memoinkey 

Odpavdy HéAtdy Te Kal dorépas HOE ceARYAV. 

Kaprédopov yainv re kal vdaros oidpata mévrou 

Ovpea & tAjevra kal devaa (?) xevpara myyar. 
which is not unlike a chorus of Sophocles. 


6. "Eni rovrors might well mean in classical Greek ‘on these con- 
ditions, ‘granting all this,’ viz. that they were misled by the power 
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7. For being conversant with his works they do search diligently, 
And believe their sight, that the things seen are beautiful. 


and beauty of the creature. But dvroi in the next line proves that 
the writer meant ‘in case of these men,’ a use which can scarcely be 
paralleled in Biblical Greek. The instances in Winer (Moulton), § 48, 
c. 491, Robinson, Lev., 391, hardly cover this case. But so & ‘in 
his,” S? ‘on these.’ Arab. inserts a ‘not’: ‘no small blame’; not 
understanding the argument. A.V. has ‘for this,’ which is possible 
were it not for the next line. 

To sum up: there are two theories—(1) Grimm refers adroi to the 
Jews, who, seeking for God in the wrong way, may go astray; (2) 
Bois (with Deane) takes it of idolaters ; ‘they deserve little reproach, 
for it was perhaps in seeking for God that they went astray.’ He is no 
doubt right in translating raya ‘perhaps,’ and in saying that Grimm’s 
interpretation (/e seekers after God) needs the article ; and he gets 
a good meaning out of v.®, which, however, he wrongly compares 
with 81920, Pseudo-Solomon, he says, after making some excuse for the 
heathen, turns round and declares, ‘No, I went too far: they are not 
deserving of apology.’ Even the oldest commentators said that raya 
(which occurs, always with the meaning of ‘perhaps’ in 14, Rom. 57, 
Philem. 1°), could not be referred to mAavévra alone. There is no 
doubt as to their wandering from the way; what is doubtful is 
whether they were not really seeking God, but seeking him in the 
wrong way. Cf. notes on 14) 

In either case there is a virtual contradiction of 6'°; for we are 
there told that any one who seeks wisdom can find her. 

©édovres is a weak word for ‘desiring,’ and Deane’s translation 
adopted above meets the case. Possibly Pseudo-Solomon used it 
instead of BovAdpevor for rhythmic reasons ; Acts 172” is more forcible, 
(nreiv rov Oedv, ei dpa ye Wnradnoeay aditoy Kai evporer. 

The idea is exactly repeated in Philo, de Decal., § 14, da0t pev 7ALov 
kal ceAnyns ... os Oe@v mpdmodoi Te Kal Oepamevrai, Stapaprdvovot 
pev ... Hrrov b€ rav MAdoy adixodar Tav Evra Kai AlOous dpyupdy re 
kal xpuooy Kal Tas mapamAnciouvs tras pophacdvroy ws Pidov éxaorots. 
An alternative rendering (Grimm) is: ‘for even those may err (zc. 
the followers of “Wisdom” among the Israelites) that seek God and 
wish to find him’: but airoi must, according to all the rules of 
Greek construction, refer to rovrous, and what follows is a criticism of 
the rovrors—not of Jewish seekers after wisdom. 

The whole thought of the passage reminds us strongly of the 
further words of St. Paul in Acts 17°, ‘being then the offspring of 
God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or 
silver, or stone, graven by art and device of man. The times of 
ignorance then God overlooked ; but now he commandeth men that 
they should all everywhere repent.’ 


7. & has the sense : ‘persuasum habent quoniam bona sunt quae 
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8. But again even they are not to be pardoned. 
g. For if they had power to know so much 
As to be able to form theories about the world, 
How found they not the Lord of these things sooner? 


videntur’; and Arab. ‘were content to perceive that visible things 
are (or were) beautiful.” S$? as usual amplifies, but preserves the 
meaning. dvaotpepdpevor is exactly Lat. ‘versati (inter), and A.V. 
is too literal in translating ‘conversant zz his works. % apparently 
omits 77 dye. R.V.is as usual cumbrous without being clear. ‘ Yield 
themselves up to sight because’ is not a translation of meiOovrat 
TH Oe: Ore at all. 

The idea is precisely that already illustrated from Rom. 11972 
Men (the Stoics, perhaps, are particularly meant) deduced rightly 
enough from his works the power of God: his goodness they did 
not apprehend. Heb. 11%, which is generally quoted, does not seem 
much to the point, except that the words ra Pderdpeva (text. rec.) 
occur there. 

The reference may be to. the Greek natural philosophers, or to the 
Chaldean star-gazers, or possibly (Gregg) simply to ‘ practical men, 
who try to find light upon their life, but by their very externality are 
liable to be victims of sense-impressions.’ The general truth is 
illustrated by the present-day attitude of the professors of the minuter 
sciences towards God and his universe. A Lapide quotes Tris- 
megistus, Déal. v.: ‘Cave, cave, O fili mi Tati, ne unquam artificium 
prives artifice.’ 

8. © ‘nec his debet ignosci”’ R.V. ‘excused’ may be compared 
with dvamoddynro. in the parallel passage, Rom. 1, but it is not 
sufficient here. A.V. ‘pardoned’ is right. ‘Excuse’ has already been 
found for them in v. ®& Complete justification must be denied them. 
Cf. Churton, ad loc. 

mdAw has more than the English sense of ‘again’: it means rather 
‘I must go back on what I have admitted.’ Lidd. and Sc. s.wv., i. 2. 
The best instance in New Testament Greek is 1 John 28, 4 évroAn 7 
madaia éotw 6 dOyos bv nKovoaTe., Wadi éevToAny Kany ypapw ipiv. 
Cf. Robinson, Lex. s.v., p. 6102. 

9. & again has the sense: ‘aestimare seculum’; for aidv is the ‘world 


in time’ not the ‘world in space’ (xégpos), and 3? [eos may mean 
the same. There is no English word for this (R.V. has ‘the course 
of things’). Possibly pbyy in Ecclus. 3 #! (R.V. margin ‘eternity’) has 
this force. It certainly has in late Hebrew. For the metaphorical 
use of the word as ‘the evil world’ we have many examples in the 
New Testament, especially Gal. 14, aidv movnpds ; 2 Cor. 44, 6 Oeds 
Tov ai@vos rovrov (z.é. the devil). 

oroxdcac6a also (A.V. ‘aim at the world, Genev. ‘discern the 
world’) can hardly be rendered by one English word. German 
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10. For miserable are they and on dead things are their hopes 
fixed, 
Which called the works of men’s hands gods, 
Gold and silver, a device of art, 
And likenesses of animals, 
Or useless stone, work of an ancient hand. 


‘ausforschen.’ %" ‘To judge what shall be in the comprehensibility o: 
the world, but the word used also means ‘astronomical observations. 

If, however, Pseudo-Solomon is still referring to inquirers intc 
natural phenomena, like Thales, Anaxagoras, etc., he has again usec 
the wrong word, possibly for the sake of variety. So in 2 Esdr. 6 © 
we have ‘ propter nos creasti seculum,’ which is absurd, but probably 
a translation of ai@va, misused as here. Cf. v. ® of same chapter. Sc 
rovrwy seems to imply that the writer thought more of the materia. 
universe (xdopos) than the ‘course of the world’s history.’ Cf. Tertull. 
Spectac., viii., ‘Totum seculum Satanas et angeli ejus repleverunt.’ 

For the sense of the passage cf. Churton’s paraphrase : ‘If thei 
powers of mind sufficed them for forming a judgment on the con. 
stitution of the world, how was it that the knowledge which they 
gained did not quicken (rdyuov) their apprehension of Him who is the 
Lord of the universe ?’ 

10. From this verse to 14% we have the famous diatribe against 
idolatry (of men’s handiwork) which has been considered by some 
(Introd., § ‘On the Unity of the Book’) as a separate book in itself 
It is, however, the logical consequence of the description of ‘excus: 
able’ nature-worship in vv.!*. These worshippers of graven images 
and of beasts are inexcusable, and the argument would be incomplete 
without them. There are similar invectives in many parts of the Olc 
Testament, with occasional strong verbal coincidences with Wisdom 
Deut. 47%, Isaiah 44°, Jer. 103, Ps. 115 #8, 13538 But the 
longest and most detailed is in the Epistle of Jer. (Baruch, 6). Cf. 
Letter of Aristeas, §§ 134-137. 

A curious passage on the two idolatries is found in the Slavonic 
Apocal. Abrahami (in Bonwetsch, S¢idzev, i. 1-70), especially pp. 12: 
20. Terah is an idolater. The head of one of his idols, Marumath. 
comes off in Abraham’s hands (cf. 1 Sam. 54), and Terah makes 2 
new body for it. He makes more idols and sends Abraham out tc 
sell them. They fall off the ass and are broken. After many like 
adventures Abraham (ch. 7) addresses his father thus. He enumerate: 
the elements, and says he cannot think them or the sun, moon, anc 
stars to be God. ‘But hear this, my father Terah, that I declare tc 
thee the God who hath made all; but he is the true God, who hat 
made the heavens purple and the sun golden and the moon shining 
and with her the stars, and hath dried the earth in the midst of mam 
waters, and hath sought me out in the confusion of my thoughts, 
God then reveals himself in a voice from heaven. 
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Philo (Drummond, i. 285-287; ii. 2, 71) takes a much more 
favourable view of Chaldean science than Wisdom would have done, 
and actually accepts Terah as symbolising self-knowledge. 

The traditional translation is given with the greatest hesitation, for 
ev vexpots Cannot mean in any ordinary Greek either (A.V., R.V.) ‘in 
dead things,’ or (Grimm) ‘auf Todtes.’ The only possible parallel 
for such a use (and a poor one) is Heb. 61, ¢pyu vexpd. Chg. It 
means ‘among the dead men, and so Genev. ‘among the dead’ 
‘inter mortuos.’ So S?. Only Arab. has ‘in mortal things.’ It is 
impossible to lay down rules for ‘Wisdom’s’ Greek, and in 15” he 
seems to use vexpov for ‘a dead thing.’ But here he is surely thinking 
(for a moment) of the form of idolatry described in 14} (the worship 
of the dead departed). He instantly turns to the ‘likenesses of 
animals’; but that is his way. A Lapide suggests an alternative 
‘Adeo sunt desperati ut quasi in numero damnatorum qui omnem 
spem salutis abjecerunt esse videantur,’ z.c. their hopes of a future life 
are ‘down among the dead men’; in Sheol. They are eternally con- 
demned. So Calmet quoted by Arnald: ‘ils sont comme des gens 
réduits au tombeau, sans secours, sans espérance.’ Ep. Jer. (Baruch, 
67), aoattas Kal vexpd eppiypév@ ev oxdrer apopolwvrar of Geol avtav 
éudwoi gives also a slightly different sense. 

‘Gold and silver, the work of man’s hands,’ is a phrase continually 
repeated in the passages against idolatry referred to above. 

émpedernpa Téxyns 1s a most extraordinary phrase. Cf., however, 
xXapaypare téyyns Kat evOupnoews dvOpammov (Acts 17), R.V. ‘graven 
by art and the device of man.’ A.V. has here ‘to show art in’ R.V. 
‘wrought with careful art.” i ‘artis inventionem.” SF ‘a trained 
work.’ Arab. is periphrastic. 

drexdopata (owy brings the author back to the hated Egyptians. 
Most likely the reference is to the Egyptian images with human form 
and animals’ heads, Milton’s ‘brutish gods of Nile.’ 

Aidov aypnoroy probably has a deeper sense than mere cheap or 
worthless stone. It is remarkable that highly civilised nations have 
adored objects entirely devoid of artistic merit—sometimes even of 
shape. The hideous ‘ Diana of the Ephesians’ was bad enough ; but 
the actual worship of stones (probably meteorites), sometimes, it is 
true, roughly shaped (xe«pds @, épyov dpxaias), by the Greek nations, is 
almost incredible. Perhaps the apyatoy Bpéras of Athena at Athens 
was little better. No doubt sometimes it was boundary stones or 
pillars (consecrated) that were reverenced. But for a full discussion 
of Greek stone-worship cf. Ramsay in Hastings D. &., v. r110 sgg. ; for 
Egypt, Wiedemann, zbid., 189; and for Israel, Kautzsch, ibid., "616. 
‘lapis inutilis”. SP? ‘stone of contempt.’ 

Farrar remarks that ‘in the Church of Rome the miracle-working 
-Madonnas were rarely, if ever, fine works of art, but usually brown 
and ugly Byzantine pictures.’ So the famous black Madonna of 
Einsiedeln. The Christian apologists, like Arnobius (cf. Tholuck in 
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11. Yea, and if some woodcutting mechanic, having sawn down 
a handy tree, 
Hath skilfully stripped away all the bark of it, 
And fashioning it in comely wise, 
Hath contrived a vessel fit for the service of life, 


12. While spending the refuse of his handiwork to dress his food 
he was filled ; 


13. But taking the refuse of these which served to no use, 
A crooked piece of wood and full of knots, 
He took and polished it to occupy his spare time, 
And fashioned it with the carefulness his leisure allowed, 
Gave it the likeness of the image of a man, 


Grimm), when images became usual in churches, were compelled to 
draw a refined distinction between the heathen and the orthodox use 
of them. 

11. In the long passage vv. !!18 there is scarcely an original idea. 
All is derived from Isa. 44%, Jer. 103°, and Baruch (£4. Jer.) 6. 

In any case the apodosis of e dé xai tus is only to be found at 
the end of v. 8: ‘he giveth it the likeness of the image of a man,’ 
with the appendix of vv. 1416: but A.V., strangely neglecting the ‘if’ 
altogether, constructs a sentence which can only end with v. ™, 
‘Then maketh he prayer,’ etc. 

Evxivnroy (& ‘lignum rectum,’ Arab. ‘a fine-growing tree,’ S? ‘a 
tree which was pleasantly moved,’ with the curious addition ‘or wood 
from the forest’: apparently a marginal note or indication of change 
of subject) is probably ‘manageable’: possibly Pseudo-Solomon was 
not quite certain of its force himself. A Lapide cites variants ernKror 
(‘easily melted or worked’), etruxrov, and etrexroy (the last a non- 
existent word, which would, however, roughly represent # ‘rectum’). 
All seem to be conjectures. 

Xpnomov eis timnpeoiav (wns is probably intended as a contrast tc 
aypnorov inv. But &% ‘in conversationem vitae’ is quite inexplicable. 
especially as in 157 iwnpecia is rightly rendered. Gregg quotes Ep. 
ad Diogn., ii., ‘Is not one idol bronze, no better than the vessels 
forged for our use; is not another earthenware, not a whit more 
comely than that which is supplied for the most dishonourable 
service (jmnpecia)?’? Baruch, 6%, ‘It is better to be a vessel in a 
house profitable for that whereof the owner shall have need, than 
such false gods.’ 

12. dwoBAnpara is the ‘chips. H, ‘reliquiis, favours the variant 
Umokeiupara. The sarcasm of the passage is increased by the fact 
that before he makes his idol the man calmly sits down to his dinner. 
Isa. 44 5, epéas datnoas eaye kal everhnobn. HL omits éverAnoGn here 

13. The variants are numerous. ovuvécews was the received text 
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14. Or to some paltry animal made it like, 
Smearing it with vermilion and reddening its surface 
with rouge, 
And smearing over every blemish that is in it, 


for dvécews in line 4,and so @ and Arab., which omits dpyias in line 3. 
For this also épyacias is read: a plain misunderstanding of the bitter 
sarcasm. SP is extraordinary: ‘What is rejected from it is no good 
for anything. And he fashioneth from his heart what is devoted to 
abomination. It was a hard tree planted by waters and set up, 
taking which he formed it by his careful toil (euaeupia ovvécews) : and 
on the day it was cut he drew it and made it like the human form.’ 

e€ avt@y must mean ‘the refuse of the chips’; an absurd ex- 
aggeration, which Grimm explains by saying that a knotty piece of 
wood would not burn well. ‘No possible reason can be assigned 
why the artisan should purposely choose the most refuse and 
amorphous fragments to make into idols’ (Farrar). But cf. note on 
Aidov dypyorov in v. 1°, and Hor. Sad. 1. viii. 1, ‘inutile lignum,’ etc. 
S" renders dois cupmeducds, ‘branching out in boughs.’ Arab. 
“twisted in boughs.’ SP is hopelessly astray. 

émuedeia apyias and éumepia avécews both seem contradictory 
expressions. But émiédeca may mean little more than ‘studium’ 
(Xen. Cyr. I. vi. 16), and so Grimm, ‘ Beschaftigung in seiner Musse.’ 
It is always difficult to say if Pseudo-Solomon uses words in their 
strict Greek signification. Deane takes eume:pia dvécews in a quite 
different sense : ‘with such skill as carelessness gives’; heightening 
the sarcasm. Cf. Bauermeister, af. Grimm, and Propert. Iv. ii. 59 
(of a Vertumnus), ‘Stipes acernus eram properanti falce dolatus.’ 
’ For passages from heathen writers expressing contempt for idols 
cf. Grimm: especially two quotations from Seneca preserved by 
St. Augustine and Lactantius. A similar text in Philo, /z¢. Contemfl., 
§ 1, might be regarded, however, as a proof of the Christian origin of 
that book. 


14. & omits edredci, and A.V. and R.V. in the next line (unaccount- 
ably) xpodv, which & translates ‘colorem illius.’ S? has for line 3, 
‘decked it with all the beauty that is found on earth.’ 

For ‘vermilion’ used in painting images (not with any idea of 
making them lifelike, but ceremonially) see Plin. H MV. xxxiii. 36 
and xxxv. 45 (of the statue of Jupiter being coloured red on /estal 
' days). Grimm cites Pausanias for the rouging of ‘Dionysus and the 
Bacchantes, Hermes, and Pan.’ For the last-named cf. Virg. Eci. 
x. 26, ‘minio rubentem,’ and for Priapus (‘ruber Priapus’) Ovid. 
Fast. i. 415. It is likely that so archaic a custom was relegated in 
time from the city-gods to the rustic deities only. In Tibullus, 11. i. 
‘55, the worshipper of Bacchus (‘Agricola minio suffusus, Bacche, 
rubente’) paints himself red. 
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15. And making for it a room worthy of it, 
Set it in a wall making it fast with iron, 


16. He took thought for it therefore that it might not fall, 
Knowing that it is powerless to help itself, 
For indeed it is an image and hath need of help. 


xnAida is probably not ‘spot’ (A.V.) or ‘stain’ (R.V.) but ‘blemish 
(cf. Lidd. and Sc. s.v.), and so Arab. ‘fills up every hollow and chin 
in it? with mud. ; ; 


15. S? ‘made it fast with nails.’ 

oixnpa is plainly a niche only; not the ‘little shrine’ of Tibul. 
I. x. 19: ‘Stabat in exigua ligneus aede deus.’ It would need n 
fastening there. 

The parallels are remarkable. Isa. 41% ‘He fastened it wit: 
nails that it should not be moved’; 40°, ‘Casteth for it silver chains 
to hold it up; Jer. 104, ‘They fasten it with nails and with hammer 
that it move not.” Farrar notes that ‘during the siege of Tyre b 
Alexander, the Tyrians bound their image of Melcarth to the alta 
by chains of gold, probably, however, to prevent him deserting ther 
bodily. Cf. Joseph. 2. 7, vr. v. 3, ‘Let us depart hence,’ and Livy 
vy. 21, for the desertion of Veii by its gods. So at the time of th 
capture of Babylon by the Persians in B.c. 538 the Chaldzean king ha: 
the images of the gods brought up from many cities to protect th 
capital. But the city fell, and the first care of the conqueror Cyru 
was to restore the outraged gods to their homes. Cf. Budde 
Religion of Israel, p. 183, and the inscriptions there quoted. 


16. Pseudo-Solomon takes pév ody not in its common sense of ‘how 
ever, but in its rarer meaning of a strengthened form of odv. Th 
construction given in R.V., ‘While then he taketh thought,’ etc., n 
doubt makes the sentence run better (with an apodosis beginning wit’ 
line 2 of the next verse), but it is not the Greek, which is a categorica 
statement, as in A.V. 

We have again a close reference to Baruch 6”, ‘If they fall to th 
ground at any time they cannot rise up again of themselves.’ So Isz 
46‘, ‘They bear him upon the shoulder, they carry him, and set hir 
in his place, and he standeth; from his place he shall not remove 
etc. And this bearing of the idol is insisted upon in Baruch 6 #5, an: 
especially 6°, ‘The beasts are better than they; for they can ge 
under a covert and help themselves.’ But S" translates éaur@, ‘t 
him,’ zc. the carpenter. 

To the fall of an idol much superstitious fear was attached, e.g. c 
Dagon, 1 Sam. 5° sgg. So the Artemis of Ephesus, which was 
mere stump, had artificial arms added to it supported by golden rod 
to prevent its falling. Similar superstition is found among ou! 
selves with regard to the fall of portraits from a wall. 
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17. Yet praying to it about his goods and his marriage and his 
children, 
He hath no shame in addressing the lifeless thing ; 


18. Yea and for health he calleth upon that which is weak, 
And for life beseecheth the dead thing, 
And for aid supplicateth that which is utterly helpless, 
And for a journey that which cannot even walk, 


17. &, S’, and Arab. all make line 1 a substantive sentence and 
rather attach line 2 to what follows. H% translates mpocevydpevos 
‘inquirit,’ 

yauor, like Lat. ‘nuptiae,” is the usual expression for marriage. Cf. 
Lidd. and Sc. s.v. Grimm’s suggestion ‘ marriage in his family’ is 
superfluous. It does not even imply (zé¢d.) ‘marriage relationships.’ 
The parallel with Isa. 441, ‘Deliver me, for thou art my god, and 
with Jer. 2758, is not a close one. 

These little’ household idols (it is difficult to understand what 
nations Ps.-Sol. can be speaking of) were represented by the Lares 
and Penates of the Romans, and also possibly by the mysterious 
‘teraphim’ of early Israel, for which cf. Welch in Hastings D. Z., iv. 
718, and Kautzsch, zé¢d., v.617, 642. Charles (Zschaz., 22) thinks there 
was oneh 2. family image at every Israelite’s door, on the ground of 
Exod. 21% 


18, doGeves, etc, %, S", and Arab. have the masculine throughout 
and this reading is found in lines 2 2,3 in some MSS. and retained by 
Tischendorf. Possibly these were altered to correspond to lines I, 4. 
Cf. note on ev vexpois, v. !° 

mepi vyeias for vyteias gives a late but not unusual form. Baruch 
6 36.37, ‘They can save no man from death ... they cannot restore 
a blind man to his sight.’ 

mepl émxoupias, if it means ‘help’ generally, is like Isa. 467, ‘One 
shall cry unto him, yet can he not answer, nor save him out of his 
trouble.” Jer. 147. In this case dwepdrarov has the unusual sense of 
‘helpless’ (Z ‘inutilem’), for which damopwraroy was conjectured. 
If ‘help’ means assistance in the artificer’s work, then the word 
drecpos has its usual meaning. R.V. ‘which hath least experience.’ 
But such ‘help’ seems to be confined to v. 

Bdoe: need not be ‘contemptuous’ for “feet? (Grimm). modav Baais 
occurs in Eur. ec. 837, cf. Baruch 6%, ‘Having no feet, they are 
borne upon shoulders,’ and Ps. 1157, where they have feet but cannot 
walk, For ridicule of such motionless gods, cf. 1 Kings 18%. ‘Either 
he is musing, or he is gone aside, or he is ona journey,’ etc. 

For a similar oxymoron cf. 2 Cor. 691", as a ayvoovpev or kat emvywarKd- 
Hevor, os dmoOvnckovres Kai Sov Capev . . . ws undév exovTes Kal mdvTa 
KaTEXOVTES. 
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1g. Yea and for gain and for trade and for success in his handi- 
work 
He beseecheth capacity of that which with its hands is 
most incapable. 


14. 1. Again one preparing to sail and to traverse the furious 
waves, 


Calleth upon a piece of wood more rotten than the 
vessel that carrieth him ; 


2. For this the desire of gain devised 
And a workman built it by wisdom ; 


19. Only Arab. represents the Greek as we have it. for yewpav 
émiruxias has ‘de omnium rerumeventu.’ %?, ‘for the business of the 
gain of the work of his hands’ for the whole line. For épyacia A.V. 
and R.V. both have ‘getting, R.V. with margin ‘handywork,’ which is 
possible, but seems to be already represented by the succeeding words. 

adpavns for ‘feeble’ is Greek, if late, but evdpdavesa seems to be 
formed from it by Pseudo-Solomon. 

again translates ‘qui in ovznibis est inutilis, and it is suggested 
that in both lines ‘omnium’ and ‘omnibus’ are mistakes of a scribe 
for ‘manuum’ and ‘ manibus.’ 


14. 1. There is no variation in the versions. S&S? expands éwiBoara 
into ‘ prays and beseeches to be a help to him,’ and Arab. ca@pérepov 
into ‘more fragile and weak.’ 

The custom of attaching images to the prow or stern of vessels is 
no doubt represented by the ‘figureheads’ until lately in use. In 
Acts 28" the sign of the ship was the Dioscuri, who were generally 
regarded as protectors of voyagers. Soin Hor. Od. 1. iii. 2, ‘Fratres 
Helenae, lucida sidera’ are invoked to protect a ship. Cyril of Alex- 
andria on Acts says it was especially an Alexandrian custom to have 
pictures of the twins to right and left of the ship’s prow. But possibly 
Deane is right when he refers rather to the Phoenician Pataeci, 
little gods, rods of Powikes ev tTHOt mpwpnot T@Y TpLNPEwY TEpLdyovat, 
Hadt. iii. 37. 

Of the invoking of the gods in a storm there are many instances. 
The most familiar is that in Jonah 1, ‘the mariners were afraid, and 
cried every man unto his god’; for a modern parallel we have the 
famous scene in Erasmus Col/ogu. ‘Naufragium, where especially 
Our Lady of Walsingham, St. James of Compostella, and the great 
St. Christopher of Notre Dame, are invoked. 

The gist of line 2 is undoubtedly that while the wood for the ship 
is none too strong to protect life, the idol is actually made out of 
refuse wood, 131%, The next verse only weakens this vivid contrast. 


2, The reading adopted is rexvirns copia, the variants being reyvirns 
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3. But ’tis thy providence, O Father, that guideth ; 
For thou hast given a way even in the sea, 
And in the waves a safe path, 


copia (R.V. ‘an artificer, even wisdom, built it’) and reyvires codia, 
S, which may well have been accommodated to 7”, ravrwv reyvitis 
edidakév pe codia, but is supported by Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 11 
(Migne, 11. 313), TO mpds rod Sodopavros eipnpévov" wept yap vews kaTa- 
oxeuns StadaBov, dvtixpis pnow' rexviris dé copia Kateckevacev. 7 b€ 
on, mwarep, StaxvBepya mpdvoa, HW, ‘artifex sapientia fabricavit sua.’ 
S* and Arab. are unanimous for the lection adopted. It is urged 
that the divine wisdom must be here referred to (which either of 
the other readings would imply), and indeed without such reference 
the verse is terribly weak. 

But (1) Ps.-Sol. seems to have forgotten by this time all about his 
half-deified Wisdom of ch. 7-9, even if those chapters were in exist- 
ence when he wrote this, and (2) how could a ship sailing under the 
patronage of a heathen idol be built under direction of God’s wisdom ? 
It is true that God guides the ship (v.°), for the Lord is loving unto 
every man, and his mercy is over all his works ; but that is a different 
thing from saying that his wisdom helped in the building of the 
idolater’s ship ‘for the sake of gain.’ 

Taking copia then as human wisdom, we have the following ex- 
planation: (a) the ship is more carefully constructed than the idol, 
for on its strength depends the success of the commercial venture, 
while the idol is a thing edreAés, ‘cheap’; (4) the man who built the 
ship was a craftsman, as opposed to the mere woodcutter who, after 
his dinner, hacks refuse wood into an idol. 


3. SP has for dvaxuBepva ‘ didst create all things.’ £ and Arab. are 
sufficiently literal. R.V., keeping tothe fixed principle of the New 
Testament revisers, translates ¢Swxas ‘gavest,’ which would almost 
imply that the ‘way’ no longer exists. It is, of course, possible that 
‘gavest’ refers to the Red Sea. 

mpdvoa has been hastily assumed to indicate Platonism on the 
part of the author, or by some his leaning to Stoic doctrine, and 
Pfleiderer (Herakit, p. 294) points out that cvBepvay is a favourite Stoic 
expression also. It does occur in the ‘Stoical’ 3 Macc. 6%, mavro- 
kpdrap Océ, THY macav diaxuBepvar ev oixtippots ktiow, but it is also found 
in Plato. Now the Stoic mpovo.a was very little more than the ‘anima 
mundi,’ xowds Adyos or eiuappwévn. The Platonic mpdvoa, or rather 
the Socratic, as represented by the teleological argument in Xen. 
Mem., 1. iv. 2, is really the providence of God, like Wisdom’s. We find 
this even in Hdt,, iii. 108, rod Gelou 4 mpovoin, : 

We need not suppose that Ps.-Sol. gained his idea of providence 
(though he may have borrowed the word) from either school. Drum- 
mond, Piz/o, i. 190 sgg., Shows that it is a natural consequence of his 
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4. Showing that thou art able to save from all, 
So that even without art a man may put to sea. 


5. But thou willest that the works of thy wisdom should not 
be idle ; 
Therefore do men entrust their lives to even the slenderest 
timber, ‘ 
And crossing the surge on a raft are come safely through. 


theological system, such as it is. He does not consider God as merely 
6 @y, apart from all interference in human affairs, as Philo (now and 
then) seems to do (cf. notes on 131), but as a loving father (the very 
word is used here) who, ‘if he had hated anything would not have 
made it. It is true that his innate particularism strives against this 
view, but from this side of his doctrine the idea of a divine providence 
directing all things naturally flows, and this is completed by his view 
of the final judgment (chap. 3). Pseudo-Solomon may (Bois) have 
identified mpévo.a with his copia. More likely he confused them. 

The word mrpédvoua, in the sense of divine providence, is found again in 
17%, and several times in Maccabees, but never in the New Testament, 
and in Christian literature not before Clem. Rom., 1 Cor. 24° 9 
peyadeLotns Tis mpovoias Tov Seamdrov. Philo wrote three books on 
the subject, but his views, as set forth by Drummond, ii. 55 sgg., are 
hazy and even self-contradictory. Cf. Dahne, 1. 384 (n. 511). 


4. In line 2 & omits tva, and so do several MSS. (including @&Xca) 
followed by Genev. and A.V.; but Arab. has it. It was probably 
omitted because the construction was not understood. (For iva in 
the sense of ‘so that’ cf. Winer (Moulton), § lili. p. 577.) What 
S? read it is impossible to say: the Syriac means ‘to show that thou 
canst keep alive and save from everything; that with “intention 
(? rpovoia) everything is done’ It is quite possible, as A.V., to 
translate without iva: ‘yea, even though a man went to sea without 
art’ (Genev. ‘ without meanes’). 

An interesting variant of & is ‘sine rate’ for ‘sine arte’; plainly a 
corruption, but accepted by Coverdale (quoted by Farrar) ‘without 
shippe,’ which must refer to the Red Sea passage ; but, as Gregg says, 
Pseudo-Solomon ‘suggests nothing so paradoxical as that God could 
carry men oz the sea without vessels.’ Yet commentators, including 
Luther and Houbigant, apparently attached to the marvellous ‘sine 
rate’, explained dveu réxvns ‘without a work of art, ze. a ship. One 
explanation of dvev réxuns refers it to the inexperienced Noah (Bissell). 

eriBaivey for ‘embark,’ used absolutely, is quite classical; but 
neither in Acts 217°, nor 27? is it really absolute ; 


5. The only important variant is, as usual, in S?, ‘Thou dost will 
and didst make all things, and thy wisdom ceaseth not from works,’ 
plainly an utter misunderstanding of the Greek, 
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6. For in the beginning also, when the haughty giants perished, 
The hope of the world, escaping on a raft, 
Left behind for the age a seed of generation, steered by thy 
hand. 


The idea is almost fantastic, especially if, as Arab., we attach the 
first line tov.*. There can be little doubt that the meaning is that God 
will have the works of wisdom (here very nearly ‘ Nature’) distributed 
for the good of mankind. Providence is exercised merely in order 
that mankind may be supplied with comforts only attainable by over- 
sea commerce. So Reuss, adding ‘un écrivain Alexandrin qui pro- 
fitait chaque jour des commodités de la vie que lui procurait le 
commerce maritime de sa ville ne pouvait pas raisonner autrement.’ 

By attaching line 1 to what follows we get a less remarkable senti- 
ment: ‘it is only carrying out the will of God that his creatures 
should be made useful when men entrust their lives,’ etc. 

dver@Onoav, which is ambiguously translated above, is an ambig- 
uous word. It is generally called a ‘gnomic aorist, a convenient 
phrase, but the tense is very likely affected by the reversion to 
history in the next line. Lapide is possibly right, ‘liberati sunt 
ab hisce periculis et in dies liberantur.’ 

Quotations as to the dangers of early voyagers (in Grimm, Farrar, 
Gregg) are mostly hackneyed, like Hor. Odes, I. iii. 9 seg.: ‘Illi robur 
et es triplex,’ etc. Less known is one from Seneca (whose plays 
constantly contain parallels to Wisdom, noticed even by Holkot. 
Cf. Grimm’s quotations on 27", etc., and note that Menzel does not 
cite the tragedies at all in his list of correspondences). The passage 
is in the Medea, 301 sgg.,‘Audax nimium qui freta primus rate tam 
fragili perfida rupit . . . dubioque secans aequora cursu potuit tenui 
fidere ligno inter vitae mortisque vias nimium gracili limite ducto.’ 


6. ’Apy#s is not actually found in the sense of ‘in the beginning,’ 
but there is the analogy of vuxrés, yetu@vos, etc. Thereason why A.V., 
R.V., Arab. translate ‘of old time, seems to be that what occurred 
was long after the creation. %*, ‘For from the beginning there 
perished and passed away chosen giants; and they whose hope was 
that they should be strengthened in the world, fled away and left no 
seed of generation for ever.’ Arab. is also confused and misunder- 
stands éAnis rod kdopov- Siegfried translates dpyqs ‘in primeval time,’ 
which seems to hit the meaning exactly. Cf. Winer (Moulton), 
§ xxx. II, p. 258, for the genitive. 

émi cyedias karapvyovou, not as R.V. ‘taking refuge on a raft,’ which 
would be eis cyediav. oxedia is used of any clumsy vessel not built 
in accordance with the shipwright’s art. It is, of course, properly ‘a 
raft’ For carapevyev, meaning ‘escape’ (A.V.), cf. Hdt. vi. 75. 

For ré alév (A.V. ‘to all ages’) cf. 13% Grimm thinks it means 
less here, viz. ‘humanity’ nearly as above. Burton (Bampr. Lect.) 
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7. For blessed is the wood whereby cometh righteousness. 


argues that this idea might give rise to the Gnostic doctrine of aeons. 
Brucker, Ast. Phil., ii. 696, recognises here the ‘anima mundi’ (!). 

oméppa yevécews & ‘semen nativitatis’ seed of a (new) generation 
of men. Cf. Philo, Vita Mosis, ii. § 61. Nopodets . . . devrépas 
yevéreos avOporav airs apxy yéeverOa, and De Migr. Abr., § 22,0 

For the giants cf. 3 Macc. 24, ‘Thou didst destroy in former times 
those who did wrong, among whom were giants trusting in their 
strength and boldness, bringing upon them a measureless flood.’ See 
Ecclus. 167, Baruch. 378 Jewish legend chiefly gathered round 
Og, who was said (1) to have escaped the flood because it only 
reached to his ankles ; (2) to have fled to Palestine, where there was 
no deluge ; (3) to have sat on the ladder beside the ark, and to have 
been fed by Noah on condition that he would serve him and his 
children. For the authorities for these legends cf. Lauterbach in the 
Jewish Encycl., s.v. ‘Og? That one giant survived to beget the 
Rephaim lies at the root of these traditions. 


7. H ‘Benedictum est.’ There is no reason with R.V. to take 
evAdynra ‘hath been blessed’; the effect of the perfect endures to 
the present, and corresponds to émxardparoy in v.*, Winer (Moulton), 
§ xl. 4a, p. 340. . S? prefixes to the verse, ‘this is thy providence 
which thou didst create,’ and translates 6v of yivera: duxatooivn, ‘ from 
which the righteous is discerned.’ 

Blunt explains well, ‘Blessed is the ark whereby a righteous seed 
was preserved in the person of Noah, the “ Preacher of righteousness,” 
2 Petz2°2 

The passage is curiously worded. Some would even refer it to 
Aaron’s rod; but the use of £vAov, which became a common word for 
the cross of Christ, induced the Fathers (a long list is given by 

Lapide) to see here a prophecy of the crucifixion. For &vAov in 
this sense cf. 1 Pet. 274, Gal. 3'8, Acts 5 °°, 10°, 13°. Grimm cites 
also Acts 1674, where vAov means ‘the stocks.’ In modern times Gratz, 
Geschichte, iii. 630,claimed that this was a Christian interpolation : ifso, 
it must have included an alteration of v.5, for evAéynra: corresponds 
most accurately to émikardparov. Pseudo-Solomon probably only 
used €vAov in order to point a contrast with yeipomoinroy (€¢dov) in 
the next verse. He wanted a neuter word. Farrar notes that the 
Fathers had before them the interpolated ¢Bacidevcev (dd rot évdov) 
found in the Veronese Psalterium (Swete, R.), but prima manu only. 

Strange interpretations of d:xacocwvn have been suggested. One 
mentioned by Arnald would refer it to the execution of justice on 
offenders by means of the gallows, citing Deut. 217%, Cf. the English 
Homily against Idolatry, part 1: ‘He praiseth the tree whereof the 
gibbet is made, as happy in comparison to the tree that an image or 
idol is made of, even by these very words ; happy is the tree where- 
through righteousness cometh (meaning the gibbet) ; but cursed is the 
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8. But that which is made with hands is accursed, both it and 
he that made it ; 


He because he made it, and the perishable thing because it 
was called God: 


g. For equally hateful to God are the impious and his impiety ; 


idol, that is made with hands.’ Even more far-fetched is an idea quoted 
by A Lapide, which would discover an allusion to the ‘legitimate’ 
profits of trading by sea. Both neglect the context. 


8. This is practically the rendering of A.V., and certainly gives the 
meaning. Pseudo-Solomon either carelessly omits a second ér, or 
thinks that the force of the first can run on to the second member of 
the sentence. So Bauermeister af. Grimm. 

With xetporoinrov we may probably understand &vAov (cf. preced- 
ing chapter). It is objected that the ark was just as much made 
by hands as the idol, but xecporoinrov had acquired almost a technical 
meaning foridols. It is used in the neuter plural for such in Levit. 26! ; 
and in Isa. 317 actually has the epithets ‘silver’ and ‘gold’ attached 
to it. # quite naturally supplies ‘idolum.’ Margoliouth, of. ciz., 
p. 265, takes up the argument that the ark also was ‘made by hand,’ 
and is answered by Freudenthal, 7, Q. 2, iil. 722 sqg. 

For P@aprév cf. Rom. 173, #Adakay rHy Sdkav tov apOdprov bcos év 
Gpormpare eixdvos POaptov advOpmmov Kai merewav kat Tetparddwv Kat 
EpTEeT@vV, 


9. The point is accentuated by the latter verses of the chapter, 
which derive all manner of wickedness from idolatry. Cf. Hos. 9! 
‘They became abominable like that which they loved. doéBeia is 
almost concrete: ‘his ungodly work.’ 

A curious point is raised by Bissell, ad /oc. (quoting Cremer, 
Lex., 5.v. doeBéw). It is said that the passage is contrary to 11: 
‘ Thou lovest all things that are, and abhorrest none of the things which 
thou didst make.’ The point is apparently that it should be not the 
downright ignorant idolatry of the heathen that is punished by God, 
but the ‘erring from the right way’ of those better instructed 
(dpapravew). Hence Wisdom’s view is described as ‘unscriptural.’ 
Deane quotes Deut. 2715, ‘Cursed be the man that maketh any 
graven or molten image’ (which, however, refers to Israelites who set 
such things up in secret), and Ex. 237, od dicaimoers Tov doe Bi Evexev 
dapev. Certainly it is against idolatrous Hebrews that God’s wrath 
is most fiercely denounced, and here it is heathen that are referred to. 
But the author is no theologian. It is the ‘crimes’ of the Canaanites 
that are punished (12% sgg.), but they are also described as aceBeis, 
12% 
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to. For that which is made shall .be eee with him that 
made it. 


11. For this cause shall there be a visitation of the idols of the 
Gentiles also, 
For as God’s creatures they became an abomination, 
And stumbling-blocks for the souls of men, 
And a snare for the feet of the foolish. 


10. There seems no reason to depart from the rendering of A.V. and 
%, and to translate with R.V., ‘the deed shall be. punished together 
with him that committed it which is tautological, the one involving 
the other. The perishing of the idols themselves is described in 
Isa. 2 81, and Margoliouth quotes the Midrash on Gen. 47”, ‘As the 
worshipper i is punished, so is the thing which he worships.’ So in 
old English law, when it was possible, some form of vengeance 
was exacted from the cospus delicti as well as from the murderer, 
Farrar’s instance of the beating of their idols by the heathen is not 
to the point, but the condemnation of the instruments of murder by 
Athenian courts is. 

On this passage Margoliouth (of. cit, p. 263 sgg.) founds one of his 
arguments to prove that Pseudo-Solomon wrote in Hebrew. He 
says it is absurd to condemn a thing simply as ‘made by hand’ (cf. 
notes on v. §), but not if it is ‘worshipped.’ yay and 43y9, he thinks, 
may have been wrongly translated ‘doer,’ and ‘done,’ when they 
meant really ‘worshipper’ and ‘worshipped,’ 4ay bearing both mean- 
ings. His quotation from the Chaldee of Daniel, where 7ny is used 
of the image which Nebuchadnezzar made, rather militates against 
his case. 

To mpay6ev for ‘that which is made’ is hardly justifiable. The passages 
quoted by Freudenthal from Xen., Cyr, V. v. 35, €ay paivynrae ta vr’ 
€wov meTpaypeva TL TOS TO ayad@ ake omeia, and from Demosthenes, 
refer rather to moral action than to manual performance ; the most 
striking i is Arist., Poet. 14484 1, Td moveiy avrot pev Spar, ‘A Pnuelatc Oe 
mparrew mpocayopeve. But a ‘parallel to this mpay6év would be hard 
to find. We must assign it to ‘Wisdom’s’ ignorance of the finer 
distinctions of Greek. 


Il. The ambiguity of émurxomh (‘visitation ’ or ‘ protection’) accounts 
for #’s ‘non erit respectus,’ probably not founded on any Greek 
reading, but a mere interpretation. 3? and Arab. have no negative. 

R.V. text is wrong : ‘among the idols’: its margin ‘upon the idols’ 


is right. So Grimm, ‘an den Gotzenbildern,” S? |podas, Arab. 
ple we: It is true that émoxoreiv ev is not found, él, mpos, mepi 


being used; but for the manifold forces of ¢v in Biblical Greek cf. 
Winer (Moulton), § xlviil. pp. 480-488, and especially Exod. 1212, év 
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12. For the devising of idols is the beginning of fornication, 
And the invention of them the corruption of life. 


13. For they were not from the beginning, nor shall they abide 
for ever ; 


maot Tois Oeois Tov Aiyurtiov moinow Sixny. See also Jer. 10! (of idols), 
Sua emiakomys avT@v amodovvta, which was probably in the writer’s 
mind. 

ev kricpatt Oeod. Being part of God’s creation, and therefore in- 
tended for the good of mankind (114), they have been perverted to 
its destruction. R.V. ‘though formed of things which God created’ 
is cumbrous and unnecessary. , 

BdéAvypa is as strong a word as the author could find to express 
disgust. ‘An abomination’ not merely in the sight of God (Gregg), 
but, as the next line shows, a horrible cause of ruin to men. BdeAuvypa 
seems to be used in turn in G& for every opprobrious term applied to 
idols in the Old Testament. Idols tempt men to revolt from God (v. !%), 
and then to crime (v. #4). Cf. Ecclus. 1774. 

mayis is a general word for ‘snare,’ but %# translates ‘mousetrap.’ 
The language is copied direct from the Old Testament. Josh. 23 ¥, 
Ecovrat tpiv eis mayidas kal eis oxavdadra. Cf. Ps. 69 78, 106 °4 


12. SP did not understand etpégers for ‘invention,’ and omits it. A.V. 
quite unnecessarily inserts ‘spiritual’ fornication, meaning idolatry, 
which is often so metaphorically spoken of in the Old Testament. 
Ex. 341516 Deut. 31 18, but especially Ezek. chaps. 16 and 23 (Oholah 
and Oholibah). The idea seems based on that of a legitimate union 
between God and his people, of which all violation is adultery. But 
the reference here is to heathen, to whom this would not apply, and, 
as A Lapide says, ‘quis nescit idola allicere ad idolatriam ?’ 

So in Hos. 4 we have a vivid representation of actual lewdness 
caused by the worship of idols ;. and cf. the case of Moab and Midian 
in Num. 25. Pseudo-Solomon never speaks elsewhere of idolatry 
under this metaphorical veil, but he does refer to actual debauchery 
connected with idol-worship (v. 7’ and cf. Pfleiderer, of. cz¢, on his 
supposed invectives against the Mysteries). So 2 Pet. 14, ‘The 
corruption that is in the world by lust’; 21°, ‘bondservants of corrup- 
tion.’ The traditional character of the Greek gods was, of course, a 
further incentive to looseness of life, while some semi-Oriental cults 
actually demanded it. Of this our author could not be ignorant. 

For etpécers (Swete) evpeors (‘facilior lectio’) is generally read; 
but edpéces is distinctly less intelligible, and it was probably that 
which puzzled the Syriac translator. 


13. All versions, with A.V., R.V., etc., translate ‘they were not,’ 
referring back as far as v.® (Farrar) to get yeporointa as a subject. 
eiS@Aa is nearer to hand; but it is quite possible to take ‘it’ (the 
system of idolatry) as the nominative. So Siegfried, ‘it was neither 
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14. For through the empty imagining of man they entered into 


the world, 
And therefore was an abrupt end decreed for them. 


so from the beginning nor willit be soin future.’ But adréy in the next 
verse shows that a plural is indicated. 

Whatever doubts may exist as to the meaning of aiwy elsewhere, 
there can be no doubt that it here signifies ‘eternity.’ Siegfried’s 
‘in der Zukunft’ is totally inadequate. In Latin, Hor., Od, IV. xiv. 2, 


‘tuas ... virtutes in aevum aeternet’ certainly means ‘for ever,’ and 
Plin., WV. A, XXXV. ii. 2, ‘prorogare figuras in aevum’ is also 
quoted. 


Prophecies of the fall of idolatry are frequent enough in the Old 
Testament. Isa. 2'8, ‘the idols shall utterly pass away’; Zech. 13%, 
‘I will cut off the names of the idols out of the land, and they shall no 
more be remembered.’ Ezek. 303, Micah 121% Cf. Baruch 6 5, 
‘it shall be manifest to all nations and kings that they are no gods.’ 
Similarly for dm’ dpynjs we have Deut. 321”, ‘New gods that came 
newly up, whom your fathers feared not.’ 

Grimm thinks that Pseudo-Solomon included two great ideas in 
this text: first, that Monotheism was the original religion of man; 
second, that the Mosaic law was destined to spread over all the 
earth. 


14, xevodoéia no doubt is in classical Greek ‘vainglory’ (as A.V., 
R.V.), but scarcely here, where it surely means ‘empty fancy.’ It 
must be classed with @uAéWuyos as a word which Pseudo-Solomon 
wrongly resolved into its original elements. S?, however, favours the 


rendering ‘vainglory’ with its ‘greatness of belly, [Too¥ta} 2as3. 
The word is found in 4 Macc. in both senses. In 51 as ‘false 
imagining, cevodogadv rept ro dAnOes ert kapov karappoveis ; but in 2%, 
818, as in Phil. 2%, it means vainglory. #% has ‘supervacuitas,’ 
which is more or less right, but takes it as a nominative, apparently 
changing the verb into the singular, as does S?. Arab. is unusually 
strange : ‘for mankind concealed the vanity which had come into 
the world, and when on that account their end was short, devised 
idols.’ With this agrees remarkably a conjecture of Nannius; 
who would read &a 76 ctvropov abréy (Z.c. dvOpamwv) rédos émevonOn 
(sc. ra eiS@Aa), and explains ‘ob brevitatem humanae vitae imagines 
esse inventas, ut quos in vita superstites habere non poterant, in 
monimentis effigiatos retinerent’; which certainly agrees with what 
follows. Arab., moreover, is, though paraphrastic, seldom quite 
astray from the received text. Lastly, érevon@n properly means ‘ de- 
vised,’ as in v. 2, érivoia (R.V. rather awkwardly translates it so), and 
the emendation brings the two words into exactly the same sense, 
‘invention of idols.’ 
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15. For a father afflicted with untimely grief, 
Having made an image of a child quickly reft away, 
Now honoured as a god him which was then a dead human 
being, 
And enjoined on his dependents mysteries and initia- 
tions. 


15. S? is unintelligible, bearing little or no relation to the 
Greek. Arab. connects (not | unreasonably) Taxéos, with moujoas, 
‘hastily making an image. It also inserts ‘in sin’ before 
‘enjoined.’ 

‘Wisdom’ suggests two entirely different origins for idolatry—(1) 
the worship of deceased offspring; and (2) the pride of princes. 
These he endeavours to connect by v. 1° line 1; when once the 
ungodly custom of idolatry had become usual and legal, it was a short 
step to the deification of kings. 

The first theory approaches to that of Euhemerus, who believed 
that the Greek gods were deified men. Cf. Cic., de Nat. Deoruim, 
i. § 119, ‘Ab Euhemero autem et mortes et sepulturae demonstrantur 
deorum,’ to which he subjoins some remarks as to the mysteries (cf. 
line 4 above). So, too, Aristeas,#Z7., § 135, ¢yd\para moujoavres ek 
AiBwv kat Eva, cixdvas hacly eivas Tov eLevpdvt@y te mpos Td Gy 
airois xpnoov. Lactant, /vs¢zt., i. 8: ‘Illos igitur quos imperiti et 
insipientes tanquam deos et nuncupant et adorant, nemo est tam 
inconsideratus, qui non intelligat fuisse mortales. ‘Quomodo ergo, 
inquiet aliquis, dii crediti sunt? Nimirum quia reges maximi ac 
potentissimi fuerint.’ Cyprian in tract. Quod Idola Dit non sunt 
(ed. Paris, 1634), 2874: ‘Deos non esse quos vulgus colit, hinc notum 
est. Reges olim fuerunt, qui ob regalem memoriam coli apud suos 
postmodum etiam in morte coeperunt, etc.” Cf. Aug., De Czv. Dei, 
li. 15. But Pseudo-Solomon seems to have got the wrong idea. 
Authentic instances of the worship of deceased children are few ; 
such as they are they are collected by A Lapide, and have been 
copied from him by succeeding editors. On the other hand, ancestor- 
worship certainly formed part of many ancient religions, and possibly 
of that of Israel also. Cf. Charles, Zschatology, pp. 19-30; Welch, in 
Hastings’ D. B., iv. 718; and Kautzsch, /érd@., v. 614-616. But the 
subject is too extensive for discussion here. 

In puornpia kai rederds the writer seems to wander away from the 
more domestic worship of the dead child to the deification of dead 
men celebrated by mysteries. Cf. Cic., Ac particularly. This hatred 
of the mysteries and their abominations, on which E. Pfleiderer lays 
such stress, is traceable also in 12°, 

tmoxepiois also is hardly appropriate to a merely domestic 
sphere. 
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16. Then in time, being enforced, the impious custom was kept 
as a law, 
And by the commands of despots graven images were 
worshipped ; 
17. Whom men not being able to honour in their presence, 
through distance of dwelling, 
Counterfeiting their features far away, 
Made a visible image of the honoured king, 
To flatter by their zeal the absent as present. 


16. kparuvOév is rendered by & ‘convalescente iniqua consuetudine,’ 
‘gathering strength,’ which is possibly right. R.V. ‘grown strong.’ 
S*? makes doeBés an independent subject, and apparently takes 
epvddxOn for an active governing véyuos. (The Syriac translator of 
these chapters seems not to have known Greek at all.) # inserts 
‘hic error’ before ‘custoditus est,’ probably a mere explanation. 

Gregg remarks that there is no connection between the voluntary 
worship thus far described and the dictated worship of v. 17 But 
surely this verse shows Pseudo-Solomon imperceptibly gliding from 
one to the other. It is possible that he here refers to Nebuchad- 
nezzar and his great image, which may have been an image of him- 
self. Other instances of monarchs enjoining idolatry, as idolatry, on 
their subjects, before the time of ‘Wisdom,’ would be hard to find. 
Such things belong to the later times of persecution. But if we 
accept Caligula’s reign as the date of Wisdom (Introd.), there can be 
little doubt that that emperor's command to erect a statue of himself 
in the temple of Jerusalem is referred to. Joseph., 47/., XVIII. vill. 2 59g. 
He withdrew the order, but in other countries he succeeded. The 
Ptolemies generally seem to have ordered divine honours to be paid 
to their predecessors, not to themselves. 


_ 17. For ri roppabev oyu & has ‘e longinquo figura eorum allata,’ 
which is founded on the supposed force of méppadev, ‘froma distance’ ; 
but this force was lost in later Greek, and the word may mean 
simply oppo. Luke 17! of gornoay moppwher, Jer. 23%, Oeds 
eyyilov eyo cipt, kat ovxi Oeds moppwbev. Isa. 331% is not so strong, 
dxovoovrat of méppwbev & éroinca. Robinson, s.v., cites Hdn., II. vi. 20, 
éotores moppwbev. Grimm’s supposition of a pregnant construction is 
needless, and unlike ‘Wisdom’s’ simple grammar. S? has ‘made 
an image of them who dwelt afar off? and inserts ‘by their offspring’ 
after ee zeal.’ Neither variation deserves further notice. Cf. note 
on v. 18. 
ay is not ‘express’ (A.V., $°) or ‘public, but simply ‘visible’ 
dua orovdis is read for 6a THs omovdjs by MSS. of repute. It would 

probably mean ‘in their zeal.’ Cf. Winer (Moulton), § xlvii. p. 474. 
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18. But to the exaggeration of worship 
The ambition of the artist urged even them that knew 
nought of the matter. 


19. For he, wishing peradventure to please a man in power, 
Forced by his art the likeness into a fairer form ; 


For the Greek deification of living men, cf. Ramsay in Hastings 
D. B.,v. 154, who cites the case of Lysander, Agesilaos, and the Roman 
emperors. Augustus had actually to protest against his own divine 
honours. The development of such an idea is traced by Westcott, 
Epp. of St. John, 268 sgqg., who points out how it was encouraged by 
the old Italian belief in the ‘genius’ of a household and in its ‘house- 
hold gods.’ It was, he says, a mixture of unbelief and of slavish 
Eastern adulation which produced emperor-worship. For Augustus’s 
refusal to be worshipped except in conjunction with the goddess 
Roma, cf. Sueton., dug., 52. The temple of Czesar in Joseph. 2. 7, 
I. xxi. 7, must be understood to be of this character. 


18. The stress is on the action of the artist, as in A.V., ‘the singular 
diligence of the artificer did help to set forward the ignorant to more 
superstition’ not as in R.V., which makes the ignorant the main 
actors. # has for @eAoruuia ‘eximia diligentia, as A.V. SF has for 
els €miragw ths Opnoxeias, ‘to serve him who is like unto himself,’ 
taking dyvoovvres as a singular; and for qidAoruia, ‘the art of the 
artist.’ Cf. the strange Arab. ‘So at last they diverted the honour 
paid to the workmen to his work.’ 

Taken by itself, this verse means (Gregg) ‘the workman desiring 
to secure favour, produced so excellent a statue that he captivated 
the hearts of a people ever ready to deify any surpassing human 
excellence.’ The people knew nothing about the original of the 
statue, but they worshipped it for its beauty. So the Segestans of 
Sicily actually worshipped as a hero Philip the pirate, their enemy, 
because he was so handsome (Hdt., v. 47). But there is nothing 
in this to justify R.V.’s translation, ‘them that knew Azim (ze. the 
prince) not.’ dyvootvvyres means those who knew nothing of the matter, 
except that they saw a beautiful statue. 

Opnoxeia means the outward observances of religion, ‘cultus,’ or as 
% ‘cultura.’ Cf. James 17°?” on the difference between sound and un- 
sound @pycxeia, there translated ‘religion.’ Farrar quotes Milton’s 
‘Gay religions full of pomp and gold’: he might have added the 
continental term ‘religious’ in the sense of a person under vows. In 
Col. 2 18 Opnoxeia rév dyyéAwr is ‘superstition,’ as here. 


19. Taya, omitted by % and S?, is retained in Arab., which translates 
as A.V., R.V. ‘perchance.’ Grimm and Siegfried ‘quickly,’ and so 35, 
but, as quickness of work would certainly hinder elaboration, it is 
explained to mean ‘as soon as’ he undertook the statue he began to 
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20. But the multitude, allured by the grace of the workmanship, 
Now counted as an object of worship him that was lately 
honoured as a man. 


make it a thing of beauty. Tdya is in the wrong place: it should 
be before BovAdpevos. 

Now many good MSS. read r6 xparotvr, and raxarwxparovvTe may 
possibly be a corruption of 7@ xataxparovvrt. Karaxpareiy is not a 
familiar word in Hellenistic Greek, and, like many of Wisdom’s words, 
it is a great deal too strong for the purpose for which it is used. 
Hence %’s strange translation ‘assumpsit,’ and probably also a 
scribe’s simplification of the passage. The change had, however, 
been made before the time of Athanasius (@f. Deane), who, quoting 
from memory, writes tows for raya. 

e€eBiacaro rh Téxvyn is rendered by S? ‘did violence to his art,’ the 

meaning, of course, being that he used all the efforts of his art. 

Deane quotes Plut., Z70/., 36, ra Avovvoiov (wypapnpara Tey Kodo- 
havier, icxiy €yovra kal Tovov, exBeBiacpevors Kal Katamdvots Eorke. 

dpoudtns R.V. ‘to force the likeness toward a greater beauty.’ If 
this be correct, the meaning is that artists flattered their originals as 
at the present day. But it has also been rendered ‘portrait,’ just 
as our ‘likeness ’ has assumed a concrete meaning in colloquial 
English. 


20. The versions vary little, except that # translates o¢Bacpa 
“deum’ (as A.V.). SP is right with 12; ‘an object of venera- 


tion,’ but translates épeAxdpevoy ‘running.’ So two good MSS. read 
e€epxduevov. Arab. translates 76 etyape ths épyacias, ‘their incon- 
siderate delight in beauty,’ probably misunderstanding edyapi, and 
connecting it with yalpo. 

oéBacpua is a late word found in 15 !”, Acts 172% In 2 Thess. 24 it 
appears rather as contrasted with the term ‘God’: bmepaipsuevos emt 
mavta Aeyopevov Gedy 7} céBacua. Some notion of contempt attaches 
to it, as in Bel and the Dragon, 27. iSere ra oeBdoparta tyav. 

A striking passage is found in Philo, De Monarchia, 1. 3, in which 
he condemns the pictorial arts in the true Jewish spirit as winning 
men to idolatry, od pay adda Kai mAagTiKiy Kal (wypapiay cuvepyods 
THs amarns mpooékaBov xr. General expressions such as 13%, 6 rov 
KdAXovus yeveotdpxns, which are appealed to to prove ‘ Wisdom’s’ Greek 
appreciation of the beauty of nature, are of no account as against 
passages like this illustrated by Philo. Another similar passage of 
the latter (De Gigant., § 13) narrates how Moses ‘expelled painting 
and sculpture from his state, because counterfeiting the nature of truth 
they devise deceits and sophisms through the eyes for souls easily 
deluded.’ 
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21. And this became a trap for man’s life, 
That men, in slavery either to calamity or to tyrannical 


power, 
Invested stones and stocks with the incommunicable 
name. 
22, So then to err concerning the knowledge of God sufficed 
them not, 


But living in the midst of a great war caused by ignorance, 
They call such great evils peace. 


“Ore implies probably the explanation of é&edpoy, and is so taken 
by S? but not by & ‘quoniam, or Arab. ‘because.’ For Bio & has quite 
correctly ‘vitae humanae’ : we might almost say ‘humanity.’ ovpddpa 
was not understood. 4% has ‘affectui,’ which means rather an evil state 
of the body or mind than a calamity. Margoliouth quotes the Coptic 
and Armenian as translating ovpdpa rupavvixy, and 3° has ‘urged by 
beauty (which may be meant by %) and power.’ The reference is 
clearly to v. !® (the case of the bereaved father). 

évedpov is properly ‘an ambush,’ cf. ie 2316 of the lying in wait 
of the Jews for St Paul. 

dxowdynroy dvopa is not, as might bes supposed, the secret name 
‘Yahweh,’ but ‘the name which should never be shared with others,’ or 
the attributes of God assigned to other beings. Deut. 64, cdpuos 6 deds 
nav Kiptos eis éori, and cf. 1416. Athan., Contra Gentes, 17 (Migne, i 36), 
€resdy) yap THY Tov Bek dkowevnroy, oe eimev 1) ypaph, mpoonyopiay, Kal 
TiyLnY Tois ovK ovat Oeois Eomovdafov dvabeiva. Philo, De Lbriet., § 28, 
ois ovx e&npkecery Alou Kal ceAnyns . . . Eikdvas Sia \aonaat, ax A8n 
kal Gddyois (gots kal purois ths Tov adpOdprav tins peréSooav. The 
sin of the heathen consisted in giving the name of the One God to 
many gods. Cf. Isa. 42°, ‘I am the Lord: that is my name: and my 
glory will I not give to another, neither my praise to graven images.’ 


22. A.V. cautiously renders ‘war of ignorance,’ which Farrar 
interprets as above. R.V. without any justification inserts ‘ignorance 
of him? The ignorance indicated is of a different ktnd. HL has ‘in 
magno viventes inscientiae bello,’ Arab. ‘living in their stupidity.’ 
S?, ‘ye waged war to give a name, which was not (given) in reason, 
to evil” If we suppose that the name given is ‘peace,’ this rendering 
affords some sense. Other interpretations of peydd@ modé€um are 
(1) rebellion against the true God as denoted by idolatry, (2) referring 
to 5°: the war which the sinner must wage against all creation 
armed to take vengeance upon him. 

S" strangely reads for mepi (rv rod Beco yydow) hues 3A2, and 
renders the next line ‘living greatly in ignorance of wars.’ 

dyvota does not seem to mean even ‘religious ignorance,’ but sheer 
blind ignorance of their own miserable condition : they were living in 
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23. For either enacting rites of childmurder or secret mysteries, 
Or frenzied revels of strange ordinances, 


war and thought it peace. ‘God delivered them over to a reprobate 
mind,’ eis dddéxipov vodv, Rom. 1%, and they did not know their own 
misery. Jer. 614, ‘Peace, peace ; where there is no peace,’ as in 81), 
and Ezek. 131°, refer to a slightly different matter, though the words 
are the same. Soalso Tac., Agr7c. xxx., ‘solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant.’ More to the purpose is Philo, de Conf. Linguarum, § 12, 
mdvra yap doa év todéum Sparta kar’ elpnynv’ cvddowv, dpmacovow, 
avdparobi¢orrat, Aenatovat, TmopOovaw, UBpi¢ovor, aiki¢ovrat, Pbeipov- 
aiv, aicxvvovet, Soropovovoww. advtixpus, iv Gow Suvata@repot KTeivovow. 

. Tavra kal Ta Towadra THs qOopevns Kai OavpaCopévns mepipaxnra 
KeipnAra, 

E. Pfleiderer (Herakiit, p. 316) uses the passage to enforce his 
theory that Wisdom held Heraclitus’s doctrine of antithesis, and 
quotes from Her., #7. 36 (which he believes Pseudo-Solomon wrote), 
the words 6 Oeds . . . médepos eipnyn. The eipyvn in question he takes 
to have been a cant term of the ‘mystery-mongers’; and so Mar- 
goliouth, of. cz¢., p. 290, thinks it had some technical meaning in con- 
nection with religious observances. 


23. TeAerds is generally omitted in the versions: (S? and Arab.) 
it is indicated in the H ‘filios suos sacrificantes.” SF? trans- 
forms the whole sentence into an address to idolaters, and prefixes 
(‘Ye served them) and slew your children,-and celebrated occult 
mysteries and went mad in devising of other worldly adornments’ 
(? k@povs taken for xécpovs). Arab. fairly represents the text. 
Line 2 & translates ‘aut insaniae plenas vigilias habentes,’ which is 
inexplicable. $5, ‘revels of madness.’ 

Eada, ‘strange,’ is now the received text, and ra ¢éadXa, ‘strange 
varieties,’ is quoted from Plutarch ; the word is found in 3 Macc. 44. 
So emi rais eEddAous Tiwwpias, 2 Sam. 6"; evdeduxas otodrny e&adrov, 
Est. 3%. In these cases the word is plainly an adjective, but here 
the reading e€ d\Aov Oecpdv, ‘derived from other (ze. foreign) sources’ 
has much to be said for it. Mysteries derived from foreign lands 
were always unpopular, as the Phrygian rites in Greece, and the 
Bacchanalia at Rome. Grimm takes ¢€ @\\@y as ‘according to other 
uses than the reAerai and pvornpia named,’ which seems weak. 

texvoddvovs can only refer to the rites of Moloch, which had ceased 
long before Wisdom’s time. That they were practised at Carthage 
till the second century A.D., as stated by Deane, seems hardly credible. 
He cites Gutberlet and Smith . 4., but the passage of St. Augustine 
(De Civ. Det, vii. 19) referred to in the latter plainly relates to times 
long gone by. ; : 

For the mysteries, Greek and Phrygian, cf. Ramsay in Hastings’ 
D. B., v. 124 sgg., and especially his remark with regard to the ‘ purity’ 
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24. They keep neither their lives nor their marriages pure, 
But one either lying in wait for another slayeth him or 
grieveth him by adultery. 


25. And all things are a welter of blood and murder, theft and 
fraud, 
Corruption, faithlessness, tumult, perjury, 


of the worshippers that ‘the best ancient pagan conception of purity 
was consistent with habitual disregard of some of the elementary moral 
rules of the Christian and of the Hebrew religion.’ Hence the fierce 
Jewish hatred of them. 


24. Aoyav & translates ‘per invidiam’ (insidiam?). SP? is merely 
paraphrastic(rendering voOevwy ‘corrupts by fornication,’ not ‘adultery’) 
as far as the end of the verse, where it adds ‘and his own companion 
corrupteth him,’ a not inept termination, but without MS. authority. 
Arab. puzzled by voéevwv, has ‘or flattering him (? deve) terrified 
him by things full of grief’ 

Note that A.V. translates in the past tense throughout, as Genev. 

voOevoy is the difficulty. It is found once, in Philo, de /os., § 9, 
vobevov attod ydyov, and Quod Deus immut., § 22, Eevias dddvtes 
voOevovra, but never absolutely as here. We must either supply ‘his 
offspring’ as ‘bastardising his children,’ or suppose that Pecuie: 
Solomon has again mistaken the force of a Greek word, and thought 
it meant ‘by cuckolding him.’ S> simply ‘counterfeiting.’ 

For the whole passage we have the well-known testimonies of 
St. Paul, Rom. 17432, Gal. 5121, 1 Tim. 1%!®, Less familiar are 
Barnab. xx. (enumeration of sins), and the summary in Clem. Rom. (?) 
2 Cor. 1°, ‘Our whole life was nothing else but death. Grimm, p. 
249, enumerates some of the modern works on the subject of Greek 
and Roman morality down to his own time (1860). Since then 
various exhaustive treatises have been published. 


25. Lit. ‘blood and murder, etc., keep all things in confusion.’ A.V. 
adopting the reading mdvras (for which Bois pleads as in 15}4, 13}, 
urging that even if wavra be read it must be nom. sing.) has ‘there 
reigned in all men without exception (margin, “confusedly”) blood 
and murder,’ etc. Genev. ‘so were all mixed together, blood and 
slaughter, etc” HH and S?, ‘all things were mingled, blood, etc.’ 
Arab. ‘in all their actions was mingled blood.’ These three may possibly 
have taken éye: for ‘stands,’ ‘all things stand in confusion.’ mdvras, 
of course, would not imply that all heathen were murderers. 

Arab. has for rdpayos (v.2, tapayn) ‘ingratitude,’ which is more 
appropriate to the context, but has no MS. authority. 

With these denunciations E. Pfleiderer compares the forged epistle 
of Heraclitus No. vii. (Bywater, pp. 75, ll. 6-15, and 76, 10-16), which 
certainly shows strong resemblances to our author, and argues that 
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26. Rabbling of good men, forgetfulness of favours, 
Pollution of souls, confusion of sex, 
Disorder in marriage, adultery and debauchery. 


he wrote the epistle. The words are ratta yeAdow 6pa@v . .. yuvaixa 
appdkeas emeAnupévny Tod Téxvou 7) peipaxia THs ovolas éxBeBpopeva 
} woXitny yaperns apnpnuévoy 7 kdpny Bia SvamapbevevOcioay ev mavvvxir- 
ow fj €ralpay ovr@ yuvatka Kal yuvatx ay éxotcay dn maOn 7 did aoedyeiav 
veavioxoy Eva modews epagtiy Odns 7} Tas Tay éhacdv POopas ev pupos 
(Wisd. 2°) and so forth. At least several correspondences will be 
noted. 

No better is the account of the Bacchanalia in Liv. xxxix. 8, summar- 
ised by Farrar, ‘the pretence of mystic rites was mixed up with the in- 
famous designs of secret societies, in which not only stupra but also 
venena intestinaeque caedes played a large part, while amid the roar 
of drums and timbrels detection was rendered difficult.’ 


26. AdpuBos is joined with dyaéév by A.V., , Arab. R.V. omits it 
except in margin. SS? is hopelessly paraphrastic, prefixing (? for 
O6puBos) ‘all which bring confusion on them that do them, so that they 
forget benefits, etc.’ But a@yafav may be neuter, in which case it may 
mean either ‘harrying of goods,’ z.e. ‘insecurity of property’ or ‘up- 
setting of all good.’ Arab. seems to take the first. $5 seems to 
omit the line altogether. O@dpvBos dyaéey is certainly a peculiar 
expression, which could scarcely occur in any good Greek writer, and 
is best rendered by the Scottish ‘rabbling.’ Arnald objects that it 
must mean a tumult raised dy the good, as in Mark 142, @0puBos rod 
Aaov, and would join dya#av yapiros auynoria, ‘forgetfulness of good 
men’s favours.’ But @dpvBos standing by itself would be but a 
repetition of rapayos, and would, moreover, spoil the succession of 
substantive and genitive which follows. #has a similarly ambiguous 
wording, ‘tumultus bonorum Dei immemoratio’ (which Arnald would 
punctuate ‘tumultus: bonorum Dei immemoratio), probably, as 
Deane suggests, from mistaking ‘doni’ for diii (domini). 

puacpés for piavors occurs in Plutarch and in Biblical Greek, 2 Pet. 
21, ros dmicw capkds év émiOupia pracpot mopevopévous. Cf. Plato 
Phaedo, 816 wepracpévn uyxr Kat dxaOapros, and Rep. 621 c. 

yevéoews evaddayn is no doubt meant to signify confusion of sex, 
but Pseudo-Solomon has used the wrong word. It should be yévous 
(Lidd. and Sc. s.v. Iv.). This puzzled the translators, and &% has 
‘nativitatis immutatio,’ which like Arab. ‘changing of birth,’ seems to 
refer to supposititious children. There can be no doubt as to the 
meaning. Rom. 1%, ai re yap Ondevar adbrav petnddakay tiv mvorxiy 
Xpiow eis THY mapa pvoww, xrA. Coverdale rendered it ‘changing of 
birth,” meaning, no doubt, like other old commentators, the 
uncertainty of legitimacy which results from adulterous connections. 
Selden thought it might refer to the assumption of feminine costume 
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27. For the worship of the nameless gods 
Is the beginning and cause and end of every evil. 


and manners by abandoned men. Arnald cites Julius Firmicus to 
the effect that the priests of the Assyrian Astarte must not officiate, 
‘nisi effeminent vultum, et virilem sexum ornatu muliebri dedecorent,’ 
c. 4. Cf. also Deut. 225 The line, it may be noted, is a perfect 
iambic. Imperfect ones are found in 15? sgg. 

yapev dragia. % ‘nuptiarum inconstantia’ followed by ‘inordi- 
natio moechiae et impudicitiae,” which seems to mean that an alter- 
native rendering of aragia had crept into the text from the margin. 
All manner of irregular unions are no doubt included, and there is no 
reason, with Grimm, to exclude marriage of near kin or adultery, and 
confine the term to divorce. This was prevalent in Roman society, 
but Pseudo-Solomon is not speaking of Roman society. The marriage 
of the Egyptian kings with their sisters was more likely to be in his 
mind. Lapide writes, ‘quum scilicet infidelis uxorem repudiat, et 
aliam aliamque pro lubitu ducit aut uxores suas aliis viris concedunt, 
uti fecit Cato.’ But in the days of the Empire it was the women who 
were the chief offenders in this way.: 


27. For dvovipev cido\ov H has ‘infandorum idolorum,’ and so 
Arab. SS? attaches the end of v. * to this, and translates ‘by the 


intercourse of their idols, damned (or damnable) names’ Os . =| 


|ontos ). All evidently take dywvvpev in the sense of ‘infandorum,’ 
‘unspeakable,’ but the word can hardly mean this. It means either 
‘unnamed’ or ‘nameless.’ (S* ‘vile of name.’) If the former, the 
R.V. margin references are correct. If the latter, the meaning may 
be ‘having no real existence’ (d@vya efdwda in v. *). 1 Cor. 84, obdey 
etdwrov ev koopo, Gal. 48, edovdedoare trois hucer px ovor Geois, or 
possibly ‘nameless’ in the sense of ‘inglorious’ (Lidd. and Sc. s.v.), 
for which Grimm quotes Job 30°, ‘men of no name,’ where, however, 
cf. G& But ‘nameless idols’ may possibly refer to the Jewish custom 
of substituting terms of contempt for the names given to idols by 
their worshippers, ¢.g., the well-known substitution of ‘Bosheth’ for 
‘Baal’ in proper names, and of ‘Beelzebub’ for ‘Beelzebul.’ To the 
prohibition of mentioning idols by name, which was the cause of this 
custom, the marginal references of R.V. apply. They are Exod. 23 13, 
‘make no mention of the name of other gods, neither let it be heard 
out of thy mouth’; Ps. 164, ‘their drink-offerings of blood will I not 
offer, nor take their name upon my lips’; Hos. 2”, ‘I will take away 
the names of the Baals out of her mouth, and they shall no more be 
mentioned by their name.’ Gregg, however, supports the second 
view : ‘the name of anything was the symbol of its existence: hence 
nameless idols means idols which represent no real gods.’ Cornely 
inclines to the first, which he thinks # favours. 


U 
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28. For either they take pleasure in madness, or prophesy false 
things ; 
Or live unrighteously, or easily forswear themselves, 


29. For, believing in lifeless idols, : 
Though they swear falsely they look not to be punished. 


Pfleiderer insists (Herakiit, p. 314) that ‘unspeakable’ orgies are 
referred to, or if gods be really intended, then the ‘phallus and like 
symbols.’ Cf. Heracl. Fragm., 127. 

Jowett on Romans, p. 70, attributes the immorality of idolatry (1) To 
the fact that it belonged to an age ‘prior to morality,’ when even 
decency did not exist. This is, of course, not Wisdom’s view; he 
holds that the original belief was in God ; that idolatry was a corrup- 
tion of that belief. (2) To the fact that idolatry regards this world 
alone; morality depends on a belief in another world. Here, of 
course, Wisdom would agree. Cf. chap. 2 throughout. 


28. & represents the Greek text, only inserting ‘certe’ before ‘vati- 
cinantur,’ but both S$? and Arab. translate peunvacw strangely: the 
first ‘are defiled’ (? wsaivw), the second ‘are punished.’ Arab. also has 
for émtopxoto. taxéws, ‘if they commit wrong, they do it hastily.’ 
The verse is not so vague as commentators suppose. The first 
line refers to the mysteries ; the second to general looseness of life 
apart from these. 

Evppadpevoe pepnvaciv, A.V. ‘they are mad when they be merry,’ 
R.V. ‘make merry unto madness.’ The meaning is really given in 
one line of Catullus, Ixiii. 18 (of Atys after his mad self-mutilation), 
‘Hilarate herae citatis erroribus animum.’ So 1 Sam. 19%, ‘He 
stripped off his clothes and he also prophesied before Samuel and lay 
down naked all that day and all that night.’ For the wild orgies of 
the Phrygian mysteries at least (which were despised by the Greeks), 
cf. Catullus oc. céz. 


29. Arm. (Margoliouth, of. zz, p. 285) has for aducnOjva, ‘ vengeance’ 


(Syr. [2Za1309), and this is adopted. The Greek for this, 
however, would be éxducn@qva.- © ‘noceri, and Arab. ‘suffer not 
themselves to be wronged.’ For ddccn@qvae in the sense of ‘to be 
harmed,’ without any notion of justice, are quoted Rev. 2", 6 wkév 
ov py adicnOn ex Tov Oavdtov Tob Sevrépov, 6°%, 7d éXaiov Kal Tv oivoy jy 
ddixnons, 77, 9410-19, 11%, but all are insufficient to support a passage 
where aécxeiy should mean not transgression of justice but execution 
of justice. Shas ‘to be injured.’ 

Bois would take aéuxn@jva: with eidoAa: ‘think not that their 
idols are wronged by their perjury’; but this is to give an unusual 
sense to mpoodéxyovra. He adds that a future infinitive would be 
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30. For justice will pursue them on both counts, 
That they thought wrongly of God, giving allegiance to 
idols, 
And swore unrighteously in fraud contemning holiness. 


expected, which is true of ordinary, but hardly of Wisdom’s, Greek. 
For in Hellenistic language an aorist infinitive is constantly used 
with verbs of hoping, instead of the future infinitive. Cf. Cornely, 


. 504. 

Martial (2%. x1. xciv. 7, 8, ‘Ecce negas jurasque mihi per templa 
Tonantis ; non credo, jura, verpe, per Anchialum’) implies that the 
Jew considered an oath by an idol as of no account. On the other 
hand, while ordinary gods were at times regarded with scant respect, 
there were certain ancient deities whom a perjurer would fear to 
swear by, e.g. the Cabiri. Juv. iii. 144, Jures licet et Samothracum et 
nostrorum aras contemnere fulmina pauper creditur. Arist., Pax, 277, 
"AN ef ris bwav ev SapoOpden tvyxdver pepvnpévos viv éotiv evEacba 
Kady droorpadjvar Tov peridvros Tw m0b€ (cf. v. 3, wereXevoera). And 
vengeance was supposed to overtake perjury among the heathen. 
Cf. the examples quoted by A Lapide on v. *!, and Hooker, £ccd. 
Pol., V. 1. 3, ‘Fearful tokens of divine vengeance have been known to 
overtake the mockers of religion, even when they blasphemed false 
gods; and this was taken for a proof that those gods had power to 
reward those who sought them, and to plague those who feared them 
not. In this they erred; for it was not the power of those by whom 
they swore, but the vengeance of their sin (cf. v. 3!) that punished the 
offenders.’ 


30. The common text is here received with the greatest hesitation. 
% has ‘ Utraque ergo illis evenient digne,” and so S?, ‘Two things 
will happen to them justly,’ and also Arm. (Margoliouth, p. 284). Only 
Arab. supports the received text. ra dicaca is translated ‘just doom’ 
(R.V.), but there seems to be no instance, classical or Biblical, of such 
ause. On the other hand, it may be urged that pereAevoera: cannot 
mean ‘evenient,’ and that the two things are plainly those described 
in lines 2, 3. Otherwise the versions present no important variations. 
For perehevoerar ra Sixaa cf. Eur. Orest, 423, os taxd permdOov a’ aipa 
parépos Oeai, where the construction of aia parépos is precisely that 
of dupérepa here. 1 Tim. 5%, rwav dvOpmmrav ai duapriat mpddnroi 
eiot, mpodyovaat eis Kpiow* Tia O€ Kal emaxoAovbovawy, 

Two distinct sins are enumerated ; the failure to recognise God in 
his creation (13 sgg.), and the habit of perjury consequent on con- 
tempt for their own idols. For the first cf. Rom. 12! yvdvres rév 
Ocdv, ody @s Ocdy édd£acay xrA. For the second the case of Zedekiah, 
Ezek. 1718, ‘As I live, surely mine oath that he hath despised, and 
my covenant that he hath broken, I will even bring it upon his own 

ead.’ 
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31. For not the power of them that were sworn by 
But the punishment of them that sin 
Pursueth ever the transgression of unrighteous men. 


I5. 1. But thou, our God, art helpful and true, 
Longsuffering, and in mercy governing all things. 


2. For even if we sin we are thine, knowing thy might, 
But we shall not sin, knowing that we are reckoned thine. 


‘The writer’s argument is that even if idols cause no fear, every 
man ought to carry a fear within him; punishment awaits the man 
who has stifled that sacred instinct’ (Gregg). Grimm quotes from 
Grotius an unplaced passage of St. Augustine, ‘Non te audit lapis 
loquentem sed punit Deus fallentem.’ 


31. TlapaBaow %& strangely translates ‘praevaricationem’ (‘collu- 
sion’). SP? did not understand the awkward ouvupévey and has, ‘this 
strength of punishment was not on account of the oath, but, etc.’ For 
eme&épxerar © has the weak word ‘perambulat.’ 

For dpyupévav cf. Ovid, Herod. ii. 23, ‘At tu lentus abes, nec te 
jurata reducunt numina.’ Arist, ides, 1242, kai Zets ‘yedotos 
dpvipevos tots eiddoww, this last quotation giving a curious illustration 
of Greek ideas of the gods. Cf. Wud., 399, etrep Baddet Tovs emidpKkous 


aus pe 
TOS ovxl Zipwv’ everpnoev. 


15. 1. A.V. unaccountably omits ‘our’ God, on which the whole 
force of the contrast with chapter 14 depends. All the versions have 
it. There is no variant except that S? translates the last words 
‘nourisher of all, either omitting éA¢ee or rendering it by ‘ very good,’ 

In xpnords the idea of ‘usefulness,’ in accordance with its deriva- 
tion, seems to deserve emphasis in opposition to the helplessness of 
the gods of 147°, and the epithet seems designedly added to the 
formal description in Exod. 34°, Num. 1418, 6 Oeds oixtippwy kai 
éAenpav, paxpdOvpos Kai modvedeos Kai adnOivds. The idea of ypnards 
in Luke 6%, ypnorés €or él rods dyapiotots Kai movnpovs, Eph. 
4%, yiveoOe eis adAndous xpyoroi, is certainly that of helpfulness, 
affording comfort and succour. Yet #, S’, S$», and Arab. all have 
some word suggesting mere ‘ kindliness.’ 


2. The feebleness of the sentence seems to have instigated the 
translators to introduce variations. Only Arab. represents the text 
as it stands. % ‘Si non peccaverimus scimus quoniam apud te sumus 
computati.’ St. Augustine (af. Deane) has ‘tui sumus deputati,’ with, 
however, much the same meaning. 

It is difficult to read any force into the passage beyond the assertion 
that while the heathen are punished, God’s people are always his, 
however sinful. Farrar remarks on the baldly Oriental character of the 
sentiment, ‘It might seem to imply that might is right and that fear 
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3. For to know thee is perfect righteousness, 
And to know thy power is the root of immortality. 


4. For us neither the insidious device of men led astray, 
Nor the unfruitful toil of painters of shadows, 
A form smeared with variegated colours ; 


is the basis of obedience,’ but the next verse (in which line 1 answers 
to line 2 of this, and line 2 to line 1 of this) shows that the writer 
meant that God’s omnipotence was a pledge of his absolute righteous- 
ness. 

The idea which % and Arab. seek to convey is that of 1 John 22, 
‘If any man sin we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous,’ etc. 

AeAoyiopeba is well explained by Bauermeister (ap. Grimm), ‘because 
we are thy flock from whom thou demandest that we sin not, there- 
fore we will strive for a perfect life.’ 


3. Only Arab. follows the text. Vulg. has for xpdros cov ‘justitiam 
et virtutem tuam. S? ‘Thy truth. 

R.V. translates érioracda, ‘be acquainted with,’ to make a distinc- 
tion between the word and cidéva. Gregg is right in saying that 
‘no distinction can be safely pressed.’ 

dAdKAnpos is not uncommon in Biblical Greek, sometimes with a 
concrete meaning. 1 Thess. 5 7, 6AdKAnpoy tyav TO mvedpa kal 7 
Wuxn kai ro cepa, but in James 14, as here, it has a moral sense, 
iva jyre TéXevot Kal GAGKAnpot. In 1 Macc. 4°? we have Aidous édoxAnpous, 
but in 4 Macc. 15 !4, ryv evoéBerav dAdKANpov. 

There are curious resemblances between this verse and Ecclus. 1 %, 
pila codias poBeioba tov Kvpiov (cf. 1 Tim. 6”) and 1 8 (for d@avacia) 
TO poBovpev@ tov Kipiov ev éeota en’ eoxdtwr, Kai ev Nuepa TeAcuTAS 
avrov evpnoe xapiv. It will hardly be argued that Wisdom here 
means by d@avagia the figurative immortality of 8 4, or that acquired 
by leaving behind an honoured name, etc. 

With line 1 compare John 17%, atrn éotw 7 aiavios fon, tva 
yweokooi oe Tov povoy adnOivoy Gedy «td. In both writers ‘it is 
assumed (Farrar) that this knowledge of God carries with it the desire 
for and effort after holiness.’ Cf. Jer. 9*4, ‘Let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he knoweth me . . . saith the Lord.’ 

The ‘root’ has possibly an ulterior meaning in reference to v. % 
However much the Israelites may sin, they yet have the ‘root of 
immortality’ among them. 


4. Why R.V. should turn éwAdyqoev into a passive, and A.V. should 
transpose lines 2 and 3, is not apparent. The Complutensian reads 
oxida ypaper for oxtaypdpev, and so % ‘umbra picturae.’ S? strangely 
puts ‘you’ for jpas, and translates the third line ‘empty sights and 
changeable forms’ (misunderstanding dimAdaypévos). Arab. only 
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5. The sight of which for a fool resulteth in desire, 
And he lusteth for the unbreathing form of a dead i image. 


varies as to oKiaypaay (‘ornamentation’). S%" has word for word, 
‘painters of shadows.’ 
kaxdérexvos (Wry) occurs in 1* with cognate meaning, and Pfleiderer, 

p- 304, quotes from Heracl., 7” 17, woAvpabin xaxotexvin, applied to 
Pythagoras. 

ok.iaypapeoy came to be used generally for painters, but here the 
whole tone of the passage is that of studied contempt as evinced by 
onabéy, ‘daubed, and Pseudo-Solomon probably uses the word as 
an opprobrious one. 

ome, © ‘sculpta, which Gutberlet ingeniously supposed to be 
owing toa false derivation from omdds, arock. Jas. 3° has 7 omdovoa 
ddov 7d cepa (‘defiling’), and Jude 23 rov amé tis capKos eomdapevor 
xetava. A Lapide spoils the effect of the word by quoting ‘maculae’ 
from Seneca in the sense of ‘ patches of colour.’ 

There is no occasion to refer the ‘colours’ of line 3 to the painting 
of images, which was generally of the coarsest kind (cf. note on 13 #4). 
oxiaypaper is inconsistent with this, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the Jewish hatred of images did not, like the Moham- 
medan, extend to wall-pictures and the like, which were familiar to 
the dwellers in Egypt. Philo, quoted above, expressly mentions 
(wypapia as one of the arts excluded by Moses as a lying device to 
seduce men (De Gigant., § 13, etc.). 

Pseudo-Solomon’s claim that the Israelites had not been led astray 
by idols is of course absurd. They were always falling away to 
idolatry till the Captivity, which seems to have cured them effectually. 

5. R.V. ‘leadeth fools into lust’ is simply not the Greek, nor is 
A.V. ‘enticeth fools to lust.’ The margin ‘turneth (? into) a reproach 
(reading éveidos) to the foolish’ is better. epyopuai els is good classical 
Greek for ‘ grow into,’ cf. Hdt. i. 120, és doOevés epyerOat, ‘to come 
to an impotent conclusion.’ Phil. 1!% ra car’ eve eis mpoxomyy Tov 
evayyediov édndrvOer (‘resulted in the advancement of the Gospel’). 

Swete reads dppoow, and ovedos for dpeéwv, against #, Arab., and 
@ac, SP is cited by Grimm also; but except that it uses 
the word ‘fools’ it affords no help, completely misunderstanding the 
Greek. Arab. translates d@mvovy, ‘that does not walk.’ For the 
singular apo moet in the next line seems decisive. 

dpe&ts and mwoOet are probably meant to be taken literally. The 
legend of Pygmalion’s statue, recounted in charming form by Ovid, 
Met., x. 243 sgg., is quoted in a very vile shape from Arnob., Adv. 
Nat., vi. 22, by Grimm. See Sandys’s comment on Ovid, Metam., 
xv., and Pliny, ff, N., xxxvi. c. 5. The remark of Lesétre is worth 
quoting : ‘pour nous, si chrétiens que nous sommes, les peintures et 
les sculptures qui portent le réalisme jusqu’a la réalité, n’ont rien perdu 
de leur danger, et la réserve en pareille matiére ne saurait excéder.’ 
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6. Lovers of evil things and worthy of such hopes 
Are they that do and they that lust and they that worship. 


7. For a potter, moulding soft clay painfully, 
Formeth each several thing for our service ; 
But from the same clay he formed for himself 
Both the vessels which serve for clean purposes 
And their opposites, all alike ; 
But which shall be the use of each of the two 
The potter is judge. 


6. A.V., which transposes the lines, has ‘are worthy of such things 
to trust upon, which is probably the meaning. ¢Amis, then, is the 
object of trust. Cf 1 Tim. 11, Xpicrod "Incod tis eAmidos Huav. 
Their hopes are placed on things that are apuya, 14°, and powerless 
to help. See 131, ev vexpois ai éAmides adrov. 

% has for éAmidov ‘qui spem habeant in talibus. S? has for 
epacrai, ‘operarii,’ clearly reading 8pacrai, as did also the Armenian 
(teste Margoliouth). On the other hand, it translates Spavres ‘who 
fight for them,’ which is inexplicable. 

Sp@vres must mean ‘they that make them.’ Even in ‘Wisdom’ 
such a use is extreme, but the versions support it. % ‘qui faciunt 
illos” Arab. ‘who fashion them.’ Cf. the curious passage of Arist., 
Poet. 14484, quoted on 141, where mpdoocw is also used for ‘to 
manufacture.’ paw does not occur in New Testament Greek at all. 


7. émipoxOoy is unsatisfactory. It is recognised by 2%, S?,and Arab. 
But it is a very rare word, and its position here does not suggest an 
adverbial use. Deane quotes Gutberlet for the rendering ‘working 
troublesome earth soft,’ which is a skilful evasion of a difficulty. If 
the Armenian (Margoliouth) ‘on the wheel’ had the slightest MS. 
authority it would be received, as representing emi rpoxdv, a far 
superior reading, which may have been corrupted by xaxopoy6os in 
next verse. 

A.V. is unusually loose and paraphrastic. The versions are at one 
in referring the word ‘clean’ not to épya but to the vessels themselves. 
3% ‘quae munda sunt in usum vasa,’ to which 3? adds ‘for ¢he7r use,’ 
which is inexplicable. Arab. paraphrases rdv@’ époiws by ‘like them 
as to workmanship.’ 

Metaphors from the potter’s work are common in many languages, 
eg. Hor. A. P. 21, Plato, Gorg., 514e but for our purpose com- 
parisons in Biblical Greek are more to the purpose. Rom. 9” has 
been supposed to show acquaintance with the Book of Wisdom 
(cf. Additional Note C). But the Old Testament sources of both are 
evident. These are probably Isa. 45°, ‘Shall the clay say to him 
that fashioneth it, What makest thou?’ 648, ‘We are the clay, and 
thou our potter’; Jer. 184, ‘When the vessel that he made of the 
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8. And with misdirected toil he formeth a vain god out of the 
same clay, 
Who being but a little before born of the earth, 
After a little while goeth whence he was taken, 
Having been required to return the loan of his soul. 


clay was marred in the hands of the potter ; he made it again another 
vessel, as it seemed good to the potter to make it’ Ecclus. 
38 30, In Test. xii. Patriarch. Waphshali, c. ii., there is a very 
striking comparison of the action of God in creation to that of the 
potter. 

We have finished with the wooden or painted idol and come now 
to the image made of earth, of a kind very familiar in Egypt. Such 
are referred to by Propert. IV. i. 5 as representing an early stage of 
worship. The attack from this point onward is rather on the idol- 
maker than (as in chap. 13) on the idol, and Grimm argues that 
whereas the maker of the wooden god at least believed in it as his 
god, the maker of the clay thing is a mere mercenary. (So little 
images are at the present day manufactured in England to be sold as 
antiquities on the top of the Pyramids.) He cites v. %, ‘One must 
get gain whence one can, though it be by evil.’ For the baseness of 
the man’s life v. 1°, ‘his life of less honour than clay.’ For his levity 
v. 8, vanity v.°, greed v.'% These points added together certainly 
seem to point to a conception of the maker of earthen images 
different from that of the carpenter of 13 14. 

In line 6 we have a variety of reading. Swete prefers rovroy S¢ 
érépov. Fritzsche reads éxarépwv, which is the reading here trans- 
lated ; and the old received text had éxarépov. The meaning is much 
the same in all three cases. The versions simply evade the point; 
e.g. & has ‘Horum vasorum quis sit usus judex est figulus.’ 


8. KaxdépoyxOos is a dma& dey. H ‘cum labore vano.” SP? ‘with 
wicked toil, and so Arab. A.V. has ‘employing his labours lewdly.’ 
R.V. ‘labouring to an evil end.” In any case the word seems to 
denote wickedness: unbelief in the very gods he was making. 3" 
tacks it on to v. 7, ‘and evil is his toil.’ 

és from its position would seem to refer to wy\ov, and it is possible 
so to connect it, translating line 4 ‘the loan of z¢s life being required 
of z¢ again,’ but it is better to take it of the man formed out of the 
clay. %? refers it to @edv, and renders ‘a god whom a little before 
he reclaimed from the earth.’ 

The meaning is clear enough. ‘God made man out of clay: the 
clay turns round and makes a god’ (Gregg). For the idea of life as 
a loan cf. the famous passage of Lucretius, ili, 971, ‘ Vitaque mancipio 
nulli datur, omnibus usu,’ and (as quoted by Grimm) Plutarch, Consol. 
ad Apoll.,c. 10 (7d (qv) evkddws KataBAnréoy Kai agrevakrws, dtav 6 
daveicas amaitn, Ambrose, De bono mortis, 10, ‘Repetitur anima non 
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g. But his anxiety is not that he is like to fail in power, 
Nor that he hath a life soon ended, 
But he contendeth with goldsmiths and melters of silver, 
And imitateth modellers of brass, 
And thinketh it glory that he fashioneth counterfeits. 


interimitur’ In Luke 12” we have rijy Wuynv cou drarodow dard 
gov. In Xen., Afol., § 17, dwateicba evepyeoiay as here. On the 
lending of the soul to the body cf. Additional Note A. The passage 
in Eccles. 12", ‘the spirit shall return unto God who gave it,’ which 
is naturally quoted, is probably not the word of Koheleth at all but of 
his final editor. 

The passage is of some importance (cf. Gfrérer, P/z/o, ii. p. 243) 
as proving that Pseudo-Solomon believed that the souls even of 
wicked men returned to God, and did not suffer annihilation. At 
least that is his opinion here. Unfortunately what he says in one 
place cannot be used to check what he says in another. 

g. wéAXer kdpvery, HW ‘laboraturus est,’ and so A.V., S?, and Arab. (the 
remainder of S? is hopeless nonsense, but we gather that it translates 
xiPdndu ‘unclean,’ as does, according to Margoliouth, the Armenian 
also, of. czz., pp. 284, 289). Farrar suggests ‘to die,’ but (1) this is 
already provided for in line 2; (2) kdpvew does not mean ‘to die.’ 
kapovtes and xekpunxores (cf. 41°) are used for ‘the dead,’ in the 
sense of ‘functi laboribus,’ those whose work is done: but the finite 
verb apparently never. It is impossible to translate # by ‘grow 
sick and weary’ (Gregg). R.V. and Grimm adopt the rendering 
given above. ; 

avrepeidera, ‘offers resistance to,’ is one of Pseudo-Solomon’s 
exaggerative words. Churton’s paraphrase, ‘instead of seeing in 
his own works the type of his own mortality, he strives to disguise 
their frailty by a counterfeit of gold, silver, or brass’ seems far- 
fetched. The idea seems to be simply that the man, when he ought 
to be considering his latter end, is entirely taken up with earthly (and 
hopeless) rivalry. 

xiBdnda (which Arab. seems to render ‘abomination’) & trans- 
lates ‘res supervacuas.’ But the preceding lines seem to explain that 
counterfeits of valuable images are meant. These were sometimes 
of earthenware, with a glazed exterior, but such an image ‘underwent 
a somewhat more complicated process than when cut out of stone and 
simply covered with a vitrified coating; this last could, therefore, be 
sold at a low price; it offered all the brilliancy of the former, and its 
weight alone betrayed its inferiority’ (Wilkinson, Amc. Eg yt, ii. 148). 
Blunt, ad /oc., points out that Pseudo-Solomon’s contempt here is 
levelled not so much at the idolatrous use of the ware, as at its 
brittle nature ; a mere counterfeit of marble or brass. Such a point 
of view explains x/8dnda, and the commentators’ misapprehension of 
the word. They could not understand Wisdom’s invective against 
mere ‘imitations,’ 
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to. His heart is ashes, and his hope more worthless than earth, 
And his life of less account than clay. 


11. Because he discerned not him that made him, 
And that inspired him with his creative soul, 
Yea, and breathed into him the spirit of life ; 


10. Sodds 7 Kapdia av’rov seems to be a real mistranslation (from 
the &) of Isaiah 447°, ‘He feedeth on ashes: a deceived heart hath 
turned him aside,’ etc., the word ‘heart’ being erroneously included 
in the first member of the sentence. It is of course necessary, con- 
sidering that parts at least of @& represent a text earlier than the 
Massoretic, to be cautious in assuming a mistranslation (cf. Swete, 
Introd., 434 sgqg.); but here there seems to be an undoubted blunder. 
Nevertheless, Ezek. 1119 (repeated 36°) seems to favour the & 
version, ‘I will take the stony heart out of their flesh, and will give 
them a heart of flesh.’ 

evreheotépa yns © translates ‘terra supervacua,’ where the adjective 
cannot be explained as a comparative with the ablative. 3S? con- 
denses the whole verse into ‘His heart is ashes, his hope earth, his 
life vile mud’; which is a good specimen of his way of dealing with 
the text. 

For the ‘hopelessness’ of heathenism cf. 31°, 27%) Eph. 2) 
1 Thess. 413 (ux) €yovres eAmida). The point is emphasised here by 
the introduction of yjs, the clay in which the man works. 


11. ‘Discerned not’ seems the best rendering of jyvdnoe, on the 
analogy of Dem., Falsa Leg., § 231, tyv méodw dyvoeiv. ‘Ignore’ 
would be a preferable meaning, but the word is hardly capable of it. 
Cf., however, 1 Cor. 171, where it seems to mean wilful ignorance. 
evepyoucay seems to have distinct reference to the power which 
enabled the man to produce his works of art, and is therefore trans- 
lated ‘creative.’ 

It might seem merely significant of Pseudo-Solomon’s ignorance 
of the commonest distinctions of Greek metaphysics that he here, as 
in 16™ (‘the spirit that is gone forth he turneth not again, neither 
giveth release to the soul that Hades hath received’), uses mvedua and 
Wuxn promiscuously, and in this very chapter twice uses mvevua for 
what we should call ‘the soul’; but if Mr. Porter (Additional Note 
A) is right, his Jewish philosophy would lead him to make no dis- 
tinction. Mr. Porter’s comment (p. 225) on this verse is substantially 
as follows: The last two lines are certainly quite identical in mean- 
ing: the verbs are synonymous; the descriptive attributes are not 
distinctive, and between the nouns themselves the author seems in 
this connection to have made no clear discrimination. The voy 
(ws which, according to Gen. 2", God breathed into man, and the 
ux (G0a which man became, are not here kept apart. The Wvyx7 
or wvevpa of man is what God breathes into him, and is first of all 
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12. But reckoned our existence to be a sport, 
And life a gainful fair-time ; 
For, quoth he, one must get wealth whencesoever it be, 
even out of evil. 


vitality, life itself, At death man returns to the earth from which he 
was taken, rd rhs Wuxns dmarnOels xpéos (158). The Wuyq then does 
not fully belong to man. The earth ishis nativeelement. The Wvy7 
is a loan from God, and at death the loan is paid. The man returns 
to earth and his soul i is taken back by God. This is obviously Jewish 
thought and nothing else. It agrees with 81°, but not with 829; that 
is, man is not a soul that enters a body, but ‘a body formed of ‘earth 
growing in the womb (71 sgg.), to which a soul is allotted orlent. So 
in 151° man is one who has ‘ borrowed his spirit,’ 76 vetia Sedavero- 
pévos. In the poetic language of the Magnificat (Luke 1 #47), avedpa 
and Wuxn are conjoined. Gfrérer’s remarks on the passage (Pio, i1. 
241) seem perfectly justified. He cannot reconcile it with the idea of 
the pre- -existence of souls. ‘Revealed religion and philosophy,’ he 
says, ‘stand here, as in Philo, in conflict. In order to prejudice 
neither side, the author allowed both doctrines to stand side by side.’ 
At any rate, the ‘ breathing in’ of the soul by God i is widely different 
from any Platonic theory of pre-existence. For évepyotcay, which & 
translates ‘ quod operatur,’ 3” has ‘perfect’ and Arab. ‘intelligent.’ 

Cornely protests against the idea of trichotomy being here taught ; as’ 
does Gregg, who writes, referring to Davidson, 7/eo/. of Old\Testament, 
p. 186, ‘the analysis is thetorical and not to be taken literally. With 
regard to “soul” and “spirit,” the Jews viewed the immaterial part of 
man in various lights : soul was not for them distinct from spirit, but 
the same thing under different aspects. “Spirit” connotes energy, 
power, especially vital power’; and man’s inner nature in such aspects as 
exhibiting power, energy, life . . . is spoken of as “spirit.” The soul, 
on the other hand, is the seat of the sensibilities.’ He goes on to say, 
‘For the later and not strictly Jewish doctrine of the tripartite nature 
of man see Lightfoot, Votes on Epp. of St. Paul, p. 88. 


12. ’EXoyicavro for édoyicato is supported by all the versions, & 
avoiding the difficult word mavynyvpiopoy by ‘conversationem vitae 
compositam ad lucrum.’ 3S? has ‘ buying and the wares ofa merchant,’ 
and for line 3, ‘all his traffic consisteth in evil.’ Arab. is still vaguer : 
(‘ They think) our life destined for booty,’ and entirely misunderstands 
line 3, taking Seiv for ‘to be in poverty.’ 

The idea of life as a ‘fair’ was Pythagorean, cf. Cic., 7wsc., V. ili. 
§ 9, ‘Pythagoram autem respondisse similem sibi videri vitam 
hominum et mercatum eum qui haberetur maximo ludorum apparatu 
totius Graciae celebritate . . . item nos quasi in mercatus quandam 
celebritatem ex urbe aliqua sic in hanc vitam ex alia vita et natura 
profectos alios gloriae servire, alios pecuniae,’ etc. The statement 
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13. For this man above all others knoweth that he sinneth, 
Fabricating of earthy material brittle vessels and graven 
images. 
14. But most foolish of all, and sorry fellows, even beyond the 
foolish soul of a babe, 
Are the enemies of thy people that oppress them. 


is repeated in Diog. Laert., vil. i. 6, and Iamblichus’ Lzfe of Pytha- 
goras, § 58 (Grimm). s 

Cf. James 4 }8, ‘To-day or to-morrow we will go into this city, and 
spend a year there and trade, and get gain,’ etc., and the magnificent 
description of the traffic of Tyre in Ezek. 27. 

There is no discrepancy between édoyicayro (if it be read) and 
noir, for the latter seems used like Old English ‘ quotha, ze. ‘as the 
saying goes.’ Cf. Winer (Moulton), § lviii. p. 655, and the authorities 
there quoted, and especially 2 Cor. 10, Ai pév émucrodai, dyoi, 
Bapeia, which is exactly the same as here—a plural implied. 

For the sentiment of line 4 cf. Hor., ZZ. I. 1. 65, ‘rem facias, rem; si 
possis, recte ; si non quocumque modo (dev 67) rem.’ Juv., Sad, xiv. 
204, ‘Lucri bonus est odor ex re qualibet,’ and the well-known anecdote 
of Vespasian and the non-odorous coin. On the other hand, 
Soph., Azz, 312, odk e& dravros Sei rd xepdaivery gudreiv. 


13. Both oxevyn (mere pottery—used contemptuously) and yAumra 
seem to refer to the idols. It might, however, mean that the potter 
makes pots and gods out of the same clay, cf. v.% SP? omits oxevy 
altogether, and adds to the line ‘and serves them.’ ‘ Brittle,’ which 
Arab. expands into ‘soon to be broken up,’ is represented in A.V. by 
‘brickle,’ an old form found in Spenser, quoted by Farrar. 

We have now a complete list of idols of different forms ; wooden 
(131! sgg.), stone (131°, 1471), painted (15 *), made of clay (157 sgq.), 
molten (15°), graven (15 }%). 


14. The rendering given represents mavray (GAC) ddpovécrara 
(common text). The only thing to be said for Fritzsche’s martes 
dppovéorepot is that it is ‘ difficilior lectio, and not likely to be sub- 
stituted for the other. All versions seem to have read mdvres ; as to 
a following comparative or superlative they give no hint (S? seems 
to join rapa Wuyxnv vywiev with the next line), but all render caradvvac- 
tevoavtas with A.V., Siegfried, etc., as a present. That Pseudo- 
Solomon uses the aorist participle does not matter; cf. Goodwin 
‘Greek Moods,’ §§ 24 and 35 (3). If, however, mavres be read, the 
past use is more probable, and the word will then refer to all the 
nations who had ever oppressed Israel. But with mdyrov and the 
present the allusion may well be to the hated Jewish apostates like 
Tiberius Alexander, who, according to Jewish ideas, opposed their 
fellow-countrymen (cf. Introd., p. 18). To these the charge of idolatry 
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15. Because they accounted even all the idols of the Gentiles 
gods, 
- In whom is no use of eyes for seeing, 
Nor nostrils for the drawing in of air, 
Nor ears to hear, 
Nor fingers of their hands for feeling, 
Yea, and their feet are slow for walking. 


would be especially appropriate, for in this they really sinned against 
the light, and knew from the Psalms (cf. notes on v. 1°) what manner 
of creatures they were worshipping. With v. !8, of course, an un- 
doubted reference to Egypt begins. 

Reading probably mapa Wuyjv vyriov © has ‘supra modum animae 
superbi,’ which is plainly corrupt, and Gutberlet’s conjecture that it 
was originally ‘supra animam pueri’ seems probable. It may have 
been written ‘supra modum animae pueri,’ then ‘supra pueri modum 
animae,’ then ‘supra pueri’ was corrupted into ‘superbi,’ and as this 
gave no sense, a copyist restored ‘supra’ and relegated ‘superbi,’ 
without seeing that it contained ‘pueri,’ to the end of the line. Reuss 
translates ‘plus pitoyables qu’une intelligence d’enfant.’ 

That the writer ‘forgets he is writing as Solomon,’ in whose time 
no enemies oppressed Israel, is obvious, but this does not apply if 
(as R.V.) we accept the past tense ‘who oppressed them.’ For this 
sense €oyicayo in the next line is evidence. 


15. ’Edoyioarro & ‘reputaverunt’ and S? and Arab. have also the 
preterite tense, which Walton translates as present. Only S? deviates 
from the text, making it as like as possible to the Psalms here 
imitated, sc. 115 #7, 1351517, Thus he translates cuvodkny dépos 
simply ‘smell the air, and otre dpparev xpjos eis épacww, ‘nor do 
their eyes see anything,’ 

ovvoAkn, found only in late medical writers, is one of Pseudo- 
Solomon’s peculiar adaptations. It simply means ‘drawing together.’ 
S> ‘breathing of air.’ 

‘Breath’ for dépos, and ‘helpless’ for dpyoi (R.V., Deane, Siegfried) 
both seem to read too much into the Greek. A.V. ‘slow,’ is better 
for dpyoi, cf. Tit. 13% 3° ‘vain.’ 

With regard to the general tolerance of Greeks and Romans for 
foreign cults, see Farrar’s note, and Ramsay in Hastings’ D. B., v. 151- 
153. Striking passages as to the indignation of the better minds of 
Rome at such invasions are found, as in Lucan, vill. 831: ‘Nos in 
templa tuam Romana accepimus Isin, semideosque canes et sistra 
jubentia luctus.’ The Egyptians did not actually receive the ‘other 
gods’ into their own pantheon, Hdt. ii. 79, marpiovoe S€ xpempevor 
vouoiot, aAdAov ovdéva emixréwvra, but they recognised such gods 
as having power in their own territories, cf. notes on 19% 
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16. For a man made them, 
And one that had borrowed his soul formed them ; 
For no man is able to form a god like unto himself ; 


17. But, being mortal, he maketh a dead thing with lawless 
hands ; 
For he is better than the things which he worshippeth, 
Forasmuch as he did live, but they never did. 


16, AcSavecpévos contains the same idea as v.% rd ras Wuyis 
draitnOeis ypéos. Reuss ‘qui vit d’un souffle d’emprunt, which, how- 
ever, restricts the meaning of mvevpa too much. 3S? ‘the spirit of an 
evil man formed them.’ Though the idea is obscure, it seems to 
be that even though a man’s spirit be borrowed, yet he cannot 
borrow it for one of his images ; he cannot even make an idol like a 
man, 7.¢. alive ; much less like God himself. S* has ‘and a spirit of 
fraud formed them,’ which Margoliouth defends as the translation of 
a Hebrew original, on the ground that 4} (passive part. of )t) means 
‘borrowed,’ and 4} (substantive) means ‘fraud.’ 

Swete reads avra, which can hardly mean ‘like a man’ (Grimm 
and S?), but must refer to God himself, and is quite intelligible and 
more forcible than the reading adopted, which has, however, the 
authority of # and Arab. S" must have read atray (with 253), and 
something else for éuolov, for it renders ‘no man of them that is like 
to them is able to form a god.’ Yet éyovov has no variants, though 
the rest of the line is full of them. Cf. Fritzsche’s note. 


17. Ovntds is probably the wrong word. Pseudo-Solomon means 
to imply not that the man is doomed to die, but that being alive he 
makes a dead idol. As it stands, we can only explain, ‘ He being 
but mortal and so inferior, makes a thing inferior even to himself—‘a 
dead thing’; a very feeble sentiment. 

av@ &v almost exactly corresponds to the English ‘forasmuch as,’ 


and is the reading of @&®, preferred by Fritzsche. It is certainly the 
more difficult reading, and is (apparently) that of % ‘Cum enim, S* 
and Arab. Atallevents they cannot have read av (Swete) preceded by 
avrov in the line before, which is supposed to have been corrupted 
into av@. The meaning of &» must be ‘of which things he alone had 
life, but they never.’ 

For dv@ @v cf. Winer (Moulton), p. 456. It is classical, and also 
appears in Luke 1”, av@ dv otk émicrevoas Tois Adyois pov, 19 *, 
‘Forasmuch as thou knewest not the time of thy visitation’ ; Acts 12%, 
‘Because he gave not the glory to God,’ 2 Thess. 2, and in the Old 
Testament repeatedly, expressing various Hebrew combinations, 
Gen. 2238, etc. 

In the last line S$? has ‘he can live but they cannot.’ Grimm quotes 
Lactant., /ms¢z., 11. ii. 13, ‘Melior est qui fecit quam illa quae facta 
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18. Yea, and they do worship the most hateful beasts ; 
For being compared in brutishness they are worse than 
the others. 


sunt, and Philo, De Decal., § 14, gives a rather different reason for the 
superiority. The workman is superior to his work in being older, and 
in a sense the father of it; and in respect of power, ‘for the thing 
that makes is of greater honour than the thing made,’ a most inane 
idea, and far inferior to that of ‘Wisdom’ For kpeirray yap éorw 
Cornely quotes Seneca af. Lactant., /ws¢4, ii. 13, 14, ‘Simulacra 
deorum venerantur, illis supplicant genu posito, illa adorant, illis 
stipem jaciunt, victimas caedunt ; et quum haec tantopere suspiciant, 
fabros qui illa fecere, contemnunt.’ What follows appears to be 
merely the sezse of Seneca: ‘Quid inter se tam contrarium, quam 
statuarium despicere, (Sen., Z%. 8818) statuam adorare, et eum ne in 
convictum quidem admittere, qui tibi deos faciat. Quam ergo vim, 
quam potestatem habere possunt, quum ipse qui illa fecit non habeat ? 
(Cf. v. '8 line 3.) Sed ne haec quidem dare hic potuit quae habebat : 
videre, audire, loqui, movere. Quisquamne igitur tam ineptus est, ut 
putet aliquid esse in simulacro dei, in quo ne hominis quidem 
quidquam est praeter umbram ?’ 


18. "Ex@cora (LL ‘miserrima’), S’ and Armenian (Margoliouth) 
render ‘foul.’ Arab. ‘monsters which they mock at.’ 

’Avoia (received text dvora for avoa, ‘senseless,’ and % ‘insensata enim 
comparata his, illis sunt deteriora,’ which is obscure if not meaning- 
less) forms the difficulty of the passage. There is not the slightest 
ground for translating it ‘in ignorance,’ viz. of the Egyptians, as Deane, 
“In respect of folly in the worshippers they (beasts) are worse than 
the idols.’ He adds ‘it is more foolish to worship a beast than an 
image, because the latter may be taken as the representative of the 
deity, but beasts are in the author’s view worshipped in themselves.’ 
Bois, p. 407, attacks this translation, and also (with great reason) that of 
Bissell, ‘being compared in respect of stupidity some animals are 
worse than others,’ which is a-mixture of the interpretation given 
above and that of A.V., ‘some are worse than others,’ reading éa, 
a mere conjecture of Junius. Churton agrees with Deane. 3 has 
‘in senselessness.’ Cornely, adopting the reading dvoa, suggests the 
translation ‘for brute animals compared to these others (z.¢. the idols) 
are inferior to those others.’ This he explains thus: in the case of 
idols at least some deity is represented, whose image is honoured 
because it represents him; but brute beasts represent nothing, and if 
worshipped at all, must be worshipped for beasts as they are: which 
is precisely that extremity of folly which our author inveighs against. 

Grimm conjectures dvig ‘in offensiveness,’ but the rendering given 
has much the same force. It is objected by Deane that the animals 
worshipped by the Egyptians were not the most stupid: but we may 
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1g. Nor are they by any chance fair, so as, in respect of the appear- 
ance of beasts, to be desired, 
But they have escaped both the praise of God and his 
blessing. 


16. 1. Therefore were they deservedly punished by the like 
animals, 
And by a multitude of vermin were tormented. 


be content with Milton’s ‘brutish gods of Nile.’ Cf. notes on 12%, 
and Siegfried ad /oc., who points out that Pseudo-Solomon is not 
thinking of the serpent, which would not suit his purpose, but of the 
really brutish creatures, the crocodile and the épmerda cai xvadada of 
11, 

In Rom. 1 #\dagav ryv dd£av tov apOdprov Geod €v Spormpare eixdvos 
POaprot avOpwrov Kal merewav Kai terpamddwv Kal épmerav, Gratz 
(Gesch., iil. 445) sees a proof that St. Paul was, either directly or in- 
directly, quoting the Book of Wisdom. 


19. The first line is very obscure in A.V. and R.V. ‘As seen beside 
(other) creatures’ for év dyer (gv does not seem correct. Grimm 
apparently takes it ‘considering that they are but beasts.’ Siegfried 
offers a paraphrase ‘they are not beautiful, to be pleased with them, as 
may well happen in the contemplation of beasts.’ This is practically 
the meaning indicated above: some beasts are really attractive in 
appearance (dyer) though they are but beasts: the Egyptian objects 
of worship are not even that. 

doov érimobnoa is a perfectly good classical construction (it may be 
broken up into emi rogotroy dare), cf. Lidd. and Sc. sv. i. 8. But it 
does not seem to occur in Hellenistic Greek. Hence the versions 
are all hopeless. %# is a fair specimen, ‘nec aspectu aliquis ex his 
animalibus bona potest conspicere.’ 

The last line is obscure. It may be that Pseudo-Solomon thought, 
in accordance possibly with legend, that the reptiles were exempted 
from God’s blessing and approval. Or perhaps Churton is right, 
‘through man’s misuse of them they are severed from the approval 
and blessing originally bestowed on them by the Creator,’ Gen. 1 7”: 


16. 1. The analysis of this and the succeeding chapters is not easy, 
owing to their flow of rhetorical and at times inconsequent language. 
Grimm (translated by Farrar) is too minute. Gregg divides as 
follows into five sections, each containing a comparison of the 
fortunes of the Israelites and the Egyptians from different points of 
view. 

A. 16114, The Egyptian animal-worshippers were punished by an 
animal ; they worshipped vermin ; they were tormented by vermin: 
whereas the reptiles which attacked the Israelites in the wilderness 
were merely sent for their discipline and instruction. 
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2. Instead of which punishment, blessing thine own people, 
For the eagerness of their appetite an unaccustomed 
dainty 
Thou didst prepare, yea, quail-food ; 


B. 161°, Fire and water, heat and cold, fought against the 
Egyptians ; whereas they benefited Israel. 

C. 171-184. Darkness tormented the Egyptians; whereas the 
pillar of cloud and fire led the Hebrews. 

D. 185%, Contrast in respect of death—(1) the Egyptians who had 
killed the male children of the Hebrews lost their first-born; (2) 
having drowned Israel’s children in the Nile, they were themselves 
drowned in the Red Sea ; (3) the rescue of one child turned to the 
destruction of his would-be murderers. But these three points are 
contisedly stated and interwoven. 

E. 19'1, The contrast between Egypt and Israel at the crossing 
of the Red Sea. 

There can be no doubt as to the meaning: the Egyptians were 
punished on the principle of like by like (11 '4, 12232”), by animals 
resembling those they worshipped. R.V. tries to get the whole of 
this explanation into a single line of translation, viz.: ‘For this 
cause were ‘hese men worthily punished through creatures like those 
which they worship’; all the words in italics being supplied. % seems 
to have read éi@ radra ‘on account of these animals,’ for it translates 
‘Propter haec et per his similia’; Arab. ‘things like their gods,’ 
which is correct. SS? is a mere paraphrase. 

For the doctrine here laid down cf. notes on 11 '5, and add Philo, 
Vita Mosis, i. § 17, where the scheme of retaliation of God on the 
Egyptians is elaborately worked out. The arrangement is such that 
it seems as if Philo and our author were drawing from a common 
source of teaching. The Rabbis naturally reduced the idea of retribu- 
tion to an exact system. Cf. Weber, /i/d. Theol., 244. The adulteress 
is to be punished in her loins. Samson was punished in his eyes 
because he had lusted with his eyes. Absalom by his hair because he 
had been sinfully proud of his hair. But even in this exact system it 
is hard to see why e.g. lechery should be punished by dropsy. 


2. evepyernoas, which is now generally read, is the participle. 
evepyérnoas, the indicative, which is retained by Tischendorf, would 
produce an anacoluthon. Yet it was certainly read by % ‘bene dis- 
posuisti populum tuum,’ by S? ‘didst show much kindness to thy 
people, and Arab. But all probably read ois for eis in line 2, which 
again produces a difficulty, émi@upiay dpéfews having to be taken as in 
opposition with gévnv yeiow. WH evades this by translating ‘ quibus 
dedisti concupiscentiam delectamenti sui (dpéfews, as we might say 
‘their heart’s desire’) novum saporem.’ S$ must have read os eis 
émOupiay, The variant ois eis is found. 


x 
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3. That those, desiring food, 
Might, for the hideousness of the things sent among them, 
Loathe even their necessary appetite ; 
But these, being in want for a brief space, 
Might partake even of a rare dainty. 


eis emiOupiay dpé€ews is translated by A.V. ‘to stir up their appetite.’ 
On the contrary, the quails were sent to appease their rebellious 
appetite for flesh. Exod. 16%, ‘The Lord shall give you in the even- 
ing flesh to eat, and in the morning bread to the full ; for that the 
Lord heareth your murmurings.’? So Numb. 11, ‘ While the flesh was 
yet between their teeth, before it was chewed, the anger of the Lord 
was kindled against the people, and the Lord smote the people with 
a very great plague’ (possibly a disease occasioned by the strange 
food), and the result was the ‘ graves of lust, Kibroth-Hattaavah. But 
this is only the first of many perversions of direct Scripture statements, 
which henceforward occur frequently. Philo, Vita Moszs, 1. § 37, 
seems to take the same view of the episode of the quails which 
Pseudo-Solomon does. 

éptuyounrpa is rendered by Hesychius dprvE twreppeyébns, and 
though Tristram (Vat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 230) rightly dismisses the 
theory that it was a crane or white stork, as suggested by Dean 
Stanley, it may very well have been the king- quail (Germ. ‘ Wachtel- 
kénig’), a bird of larger size and darker colour than the common éprvé. 
St. Augustine, Quaest. zn Ex., 62 (quoted by Deane), says distinctly 
that the ‘coturnix’ and the “ortygometra ’ are different birds though 
similar. 

3. ’Exeivor is, of course, the Egyptians ; from this point onward the 
writer pictures himself as with the Israelites ; the Egyptians are the 
people on the other side of the Red Sea. The meaning is that the 
loathsome appearance of the creatures (Exod. 8%, ‘Frogs which shall 
go up and come into thine house . . . and into thine ovens and into 
thy kneading troughs’) took away their natural (dvayxaiav) appetite. 

eldéxecav Fritzsche and Tischend. took for the Vatican text, but that 
MS. is now said to read berxeioav, which is received by Swete, and 
was certainly read by XL, ‘ propter ea quae illis ostensa et missa sunt.’ 
Arab. and 3? are quoted by Grimm as supporting this reading: the 
former omits the word altogether, and the latter’s paraphrase has no 
apparent connection with the Greek atall. eidéyOeva, though it occurs 
afterwards in Byzantine Greek (cf. Deane ad J/oc.), was probably 
formed by Pseudo-Solomon from the not unusual word «ideyOns, as he 
formed evdpdvera in 131% It is at all events the only reading which 
gives a reasonable sense, and is adopted by R.V. (as A.V.). Ae te 
objects that the Egyptians were not supposed to eat the insects ; 
remark which shows some ignorance of the human appetite and its 
hindrances: ‘a hair in the soup’ is a well-known German proverb 
for a cause of disgust or failure. 
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4. For it was needful that inexorable want should come upon 
those that tyrannised, 
But for these merely for it to be shewn how their enemies 
were tormented. 


5. For when upon them came the terrible fury of beasts, 
And they were perishing by the bites of writhing serpents, 
Thy wrath endured not to the end ; 


6. But for admonition they were for a brief space dismayed, 
Having a token of preservation to put them in mind of the 
commandment of thy law; 


For droorpépovra: with the accusative cf. Matt. 54 and 2 Tim. 1%, 
drearpapynody pe wavtes of ev TH Agia. 

With this verse begins the tautology which disfigures the 
last chapters of Wisdom. éxodkdo@noav —koddcews.  émiOupiav— 
emiOvpovvres. dpéLews—édpetw. Eevnv yetow—Eévns yetoews. tpopiy— 
Tpopny. éevdecis—evderav, emehOcivp—em7pdOev. SerxGeioar(?)—SeryOnvat 
and so forth. 

4. For évdeav & has ‘sine excusatione interitum,’ and Arab. ‘ tor- 
ment’; only S? has ‘poverty and hunger.” For rupavyvoior Arab. 
‘wicked rebels.’ S$? ‘on account of their impurity and cruelty.’ 

‘La chose,’ says Reuss, ‘est positivement travestie.’ God only made 
the Hebrews suffer hunger to show them how the Egyptians had 
suffered on account of the frogs. ’E®acavifovro, ‘were being tor- 
mented,’ would imply that the hunger of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness was contemporaneous with the hunger of their enemies. ‘The 
author is here at his worst and lowest point of crude particularism’ 
(Farrar). The translation is clumsy, but so is the Greek. 


5. For oxodiwy (properly ‘crooked,’ a word borrowed from Isa. 27}, 
eri Tov Spdkovra dpi cKoddy, referring to Leviathan), # has ‘per- 
versorum,’ possibly with the same meaning. S? and Arab. omit the 
word, but both seem to have read some adjective like Seevots with 
onypact. 

For Onpiwv applied to serpents cf. Acts 28 4, ‘the venomous beast,’ 
and for cxodiwy Virg. Aen. ii. 204, ‘Immensis orbibus angues.’ Here, 
as elsewhere (11 38), @upés might conceivably mean ‘ poison,’ but the 
supposition is unnecessary. ; 

pexpi TéAous has almost a technical meaning, 191, rois doeBéou pexpi 
rédous avedenuav Oupos éméarty, cf. 1 Thess. 21%, efOace dé én’ adtovs 
9 opy? eis réXos. For the sense cf. ch. 18, ov« emt wodd gyewvev Fj 
opyn. 

6. ZvpBorov carnpias is undoubtedly the brazen serpent, but ‘a 
token of preservation’ is a curious expression, and no doubt led to the 


variant ovpBovdoy (referring to Moses ?) in GNA, It is noteworthy 
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7. For he that turned towards it was not saved by that which 
was beheld, 
But through thee, the preserver of all. 


that in Philo, Agr7c., § 22, another serpent (that of Eve) is called 
cipBovdos dv@pmmov. The words in Numb. 21 9 are ‘if a serpent had 
bitten any man, when he looked unto the serpent of brass, he lived.’ 
This is expanded by Justin Martyr, 4Zo/,, i. 60, into ‘ Moses said to the 
people éav mpooBrémnte ro rime rovT@ kal muoTeUNTE, ev avT@ TwOnoET Oe.’ 
Our Lord’s use of this typical view of the serpent is well known from 
John 3" Gregg gives a different sense : ‘the brazen serpent was all 
the while in reserve, ready to check the invasion as soon as its lesson 
had been taught.’ Grimm persists in the theory, inherited from 
writers like Gfrérer and Diahne, who would find traces of Philo’s 
philosophy everywhere, that Pseudo-Solomon regarded the serpent as 
merely figurative. How.Philo did treat this actual case we know: he 
reasoned away the serpent altogether into cwppocivn (Legis Alleg., 
i. 20) and xaprepia (De Agric., § 22). The difference is obvious. 

S* not understanding the expression, has ‘that those who were alive 
might remember the command.’ 

eis dvapvnowy is best referred to the whole story ; both punishment 
and remedy were to remind them of their complete dependence on 
God. If it be taken of the serpent only, then we may consider that 
serpent, as did the Egyptians, to be the symbol of life and health, or 
(as Deane) ‘to have represented the old serpent deprived of his poison, 
and as it were hung up as a token of victory. But this last seems 
too much in accordance with Christian symbolism. The ‘old serpent’ 
belongs to the Apocalypse. 


7. The idea is a perfectly natural one ; there was no virtue in the 
brazen serpent as a brazen serpent, but in what it represented and was 
the ctpPorov of ; the life-giving power of God. This has always been 
the argument of the defenders of images for religious purposes ; and 
if human nature were not prone to attach its adoration to the seen 
rather than to the unseen it might be valid. But it is to the point that 
this very serpent, or more likely an imitation of it, had to be destroyed 
in the reign of Hezekiah because it had become an object of idolatry, 
2 Kings 184 This explanation, however, is very different from 
‘allegorizing.’ It is in effect the sacramental doctrine of the Christian 
Church. Yet Gfrorer, PAz/o, ii. 208, claims it as allegory ; for ‘2 the 
Bible there is no mention that the serpent was a symbol, and that it 
was God, and not looking at the serpent, that saved men.’ 

emtotpadeis is taken by S” in the moral and not in the physical 
sense. ‘He that repented was saved, not because he saw power 
(Gewpotpevor) but by thee, etc.’ ‘Conversus est’ is the rendering of 
% and Arab. 

Deane quotes T°’. on Numb. 21° (here nearly the same as T/E®-) 
but imperfectly. The whole passage runs: ‘Lo, the serpent con- 
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8. And hereby also thou didst persuade our enemies 
That thou art he that saveth from every evil. 


g. For them the bites of locusts and flies did slay, 
Nor was healing found for their life, 
For they deserved to be punished by such ; 


cerning whom I decreed from the first days of the world that his food 
should be dust, and he hath not murmured against me ; but my people 
murmured for their food. Now then shall come the serpents who 
did not murmur for their food and shall bite my people who did 
murmur for their food.’ 

Bois insists (p. 226 n.) that this is the only place in Wisdom which 
speaks of God’s direct interference in the world; and even here he 
would translate éca ‘for the sake of’ and not ‘through,’ on the ground 
of classical usage. 


8. Kai is probably of force in line 1. ‘Not only in the passage of 
the Red Sea but in other miracles.’ The whole passage presupposes 
that the Egyptians were aware of what was happening in the wilder- 
ness. It could, indeed, hardly be otherwise ; they must have known 
something of how a multitude of folk were faring in a country 
certainly not more than two hundred miles from their own borders. 
Some communication is alluded to in Exod. 32 !?, ‘Wherefore should 
the Egyptians speak, saying For evil did he bring them forth,’ etc. 
Numb. 14}, ‘Moses said unto the Lord, Then the Egyptians shall 
hear it...and they will tell it to the inhabitants of this land.’ 
Deut. 9 *, ‘Lest the land whence thou broughtest us out say, Because 
the Lord was not able to bring them into the land which he promised 
unto them, and because he hated them, he hath brought them out to 
slay them in the wilderness.’ The words of ‘Wisdom’ might have 
been written in direct confutation of this assumption. God brought 
Israel out to save, not to destroy them, and so far from hating them 
it is he that saveth them from every evil. 


9. obs ev, answered by rovs 6€ viovs gov in v. !° is a most unwarrant- 
able extension of the ordinary construction, ds pev . . . ds dé, which 
occurs in the New Testament, 1 Cor. 1121, ds pev reid, os dé pedver, 
Matt. 21%, etc. Various forms of the antithesis are quoted in 
Winer (Moulton), § xviii. p. 130, but nothing like the answering of a 
relative by a noun as here. &" renders simply ‘these.’ 

It is nowhere stated in Scripture that the bite of the locusts and 
flies caused death; the former devastated the trees and herbage 
(Exod. 10) but that is all. The only allusion to deadly effects is in 
Exod. 101", where Pharaoh calls the locusts ‘this death.’ In the face 
of this silence it is useless to quote the instance of the mortal bite of 
the tsetse fly and the like, as we know them now. Later writers, of 
course, exaggerated. Jos. Amz, II. xiv. 3, assures us that the lice 
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10. Whereas thy sons not even the teeth of poison-darting 
dragons overcame, 
But thy mercy came forth to meet them and healed them. 


11. For to put them in mind of thine oracles were they stung, 
And were quickly delivered, 
Lest falling into deep forgetfulness, 
They should become bereft of thy beneficence. 


actually killed men, as did various ‘pestilential creatures,’ not other- 
wise particularised. Philo’s account of the cuvouua in Vita Moszs, 
i. § 23, is terrifying, but he never says that it causes death. In 
§ 19 he describes the flies as getting into men’s bodies through the 
nostrils and ears, but here, again, he never speaks of them as deadly. 
It is a mere exaggeration. 


10. S$? has an extraordinary and interesting interpretation ; ‘Thy 
sons rode upon the teeth and heads of dragons.’ Margoliouth, p. 273, 
in pursuance of his theory that this is a translation of the Hebrew, 
points out that yiy4 means both ‘head’ and ‘poison,’ and that it was 
easy to mistake pty, ‘cast,’ for xpi, ‘sit upon.’ This is, perhaps, the 
strongest point he adduces anywhere for his opinion. 

*Avrimapnade is translated by R.V. (no doubt in remembrance of its 
use in Luke 10%! for ‘passed by on the other side’) ‘passed by 
where they were and healed them.’ % and Arab. have it correctly 
‘adveniens’ and ‘meeting them’; z.e. coming to their help. 

The Egyptians were killed by the mere bite of insects: venom- 
spitting serpents (the word is used by Philo, Vita Afosis, i. 35, rav 
épteray Ta ioBdda, and Agric., § 22) were powerless against Israel. 


II. évexevtpi(ovro is a mistake for évexevrpotvto, éyxervtpito 
(Theophr., Ast. Plant, ap. Lidd. and Sc.) means ‘to graft’ and 
nothing else. Cf. Rom. 11 |", dypuéAauos dv evexevrpicOns ev avrois. 

Adya (the diminutive is supposed to refer to the brevity of the 
sentences, as in the recently discovered Adyia "Inoov) is used of the 
‘oracles’ of Sinai in Acts 8, ds edéEaro Adyta COvTa Sodva Hpiv. 

drepioraro: is here adopted in line 4 for amepiomacro:, which can only 
mean ‘not drawn hither and thither,’ and is without significance here. 
R.V. endeavours to make sense of it by translating ‘unable to be 
roused by thy beneficence,’ but this seems impossible. ‘Careless of 
thy beneficence’ is equally so. A.V. with Grotius takes ‘falling into 
forgetfulness’ as a parenthesis, and translates ‘that (not falling into 
deep forgetfulness) they might be continually mindful of thy goodness.’ 
Margoliouth, ‘never drawn from,’ which still seems a translation of 
drepiomacrot, and Siegfried’s ‘Ganz abgezogen wiirden von deiner 
Wohlthat’ is probably the same. %" ‘they might not be tempted of 
(? away from) thy beneficence.’ 
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12. For it was neither herb nor emollient that cured them, 
But thy word, O Lord, that healeth all things. 


13. For thou hast authority over life and death, 


And leadest down to the gates of Hades and bringest up 
again. 


The other reading gives a good sense in accordance with ‘ falling 
into deep forgetfulness.’ It is given in the margin of R.V., is read by 
the MS. 23 (Marco-Venetian of the eighth century ; wzcé/al and not 
cursive), and one good cursive, 253. It was undoubtedly found by 
Arab., ‘be separated from the memory of thy benefits,’ and probably 
by &, ‘ne... non possent tuo uti adjutorio,’ which certainly is not 
the accepted reading. To meet this rendering Jansenius (if 
Lapide is right) invented a new word dvurepiomacro, which he some- 
how connected with irepacmif{w, and translated ‘not covered with 
thy shield’ 

Is it possible that dvuwepaomoroi is the original reading? Sucha 
compound would be quite in the vein of Pseudo-Solomon, and the 
rarity of the word would lead to its corruption. 


12. Arab. has a curious rendering for Borayn, ‘seller of herbs.’ For 
pddaypa cf. Isa. 1° It seems to correspond exactly to the Old 
English ‘triacle’ (treacle) for an emollient, as in Chaucer’s ‘Crist 
which that is to every harm triacle.’ 

It cannot be too strongly affirmed that the ‘word’ of God here is not 
the Philonian Logos. Cf. Toyin Amc. Bibl, 5340. ‘Word’ is simply 
the utterance of the will of God. Grimm points out that exactly the 
same functions are attributed to God himself, v. 7, rév mavrwv oaripa, 
to édeds, v.19, and to 7d pid cou, v. *°, and cf. Ps. 107 ®, améareshev Tov 
Aédyov avrod Kal idaaro avtovs. ‘The Logos here means exactly what is 
meant by the Logos there (in Ps. 107). Itis unlikely that it contains even 
all that is to be found in the Logos of ch. 18%... ‘God’s “word” 1s 
merely a periphrasis for God in active relation with men’ (Gregg). 

A curious passage is quoted from Philo, De Sacrif. Abelis et Caini, 
§ 19, ‘Men do not trust God the Saviour thoroughly, but first have 
recourse to ras év yevéoret Bonbeias, larpovs, Boravas, pappdkav cuvbéces, 
Siarav nxpiBapéevny.’ Philo seems to have added to his other eccen- 
tricities that of a faith-healer. Very differently speaks Ben-Sira in 
the famous praise of physicians, 38 }*. 


13. Is there any question of the Resurrection here? If we take «is 
as ‘¢o the gates of hell’ as do all the versions, then the meaning is that 
of Ps. 94, 6 bev pe ex Tov wvA@y Tov Gavarov and 107}, #yyav ews 
trav wudav Tod Oavdrov, 2.e. to be near to death but not to die. The 
Israelites were near death when they were bitten by serpents, but God 
rescued them. Cf. 3 Macc. 5 5, oixreipa: abrovs #5n mpos mudas Gdov 
kadecraras. 
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14. But a man slayeth in his wickedness, ; 
Yet the spirit that is gone forth he turneth not again, 
Nor doth he release the soul that is captured. 


15. But thy hand it is impossible to escape. 


On the other hand, it is urged (1) that eis should mean ‘into’ and 
not ‘towards’; cf. Isa. 381°, where ‘go into the gates of the grave’ 
means ‘die.’ (2) That the expression is coupled with others which 
mean actual death, 1 Sam. 2°, ‘the Lord killeth and maketh alive ; 
he bringeth down to the grave and bringeth up,’ while ‘to kill and 
to make alive’ is a common attribute of God, Deut. 32 , 2 Kings 57. 
(3) The power of God is contrasted with that of man in v. ™, who 
can kill and cannot make alive again. The last consideration seems 
to carry the point. 

Reuss, though he does not think the Resurrection referred to, seems 
to adopt a middle course ; the Egyptians were actually killed; the 
Israelites only taken as far as the gates of death, and then rescued. — 


14. advacrpépe and dvadver are both translated intransitively by A.V., 
&?, Arab., and the first also by % ‘non revertetur nec revocabit animam 
quae recepta est.’ Both are grammatically possible, but the intended 
contrast with v. 3 compels us to take the transitive meaning. dvahveww 
is equally ambiguous in 2! (where see notes), but for dvacrpépew we 
have a striking parallel in Soph., PAz7., 448 (Saipoves) ra ev wavovpya 
kal mahwrpi3n yalpovo’ dvacrpépovtes ZE “Acdov. &> has loan 
which should be transitive. 

mapadnGeioar is generally translated ‘received’ by the versions ; but 
a single passage in Polyd., 111. xxxix. 2 (whose language ‘ Wisdom’ 
frequently reflects) gives it what is probably the true meaning, ‘taken 
prisoner by Hades’; with this dvadvec exactly corresponds. 


15. With this verse begins the second contrast between the 
Egyptian and the Israelite, turning on the way in which fire was em- 
ployed to punish the one and benefit the other. 

An extraordinary resemblance exists between this passage and 
Tobit 137 (6 Oeds) Kardyer cis ddyy Kat dvayer Kai odk Cot bs expedée- 
Tar THY xeipa avrov. If we are right as to the date of ‘Wisdom,’ 
Pseudo-Solomon had this passage in his mind; but it is in no sense 
an interpolation, for it suits his argument admirably. 

It is absurd to consider ‘thy hand’ as an instance of anthropo- 
morphism, as does Bois, p. 288. It is the merest metaphor, continual in 
the Old Testament, most strikingly used, as regards this passage, in 
Amos 9 *, ‘Though they dig into hell, thence shall my hand take them; 
and though they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them down.’ 
Cf. also for the general idea Ps. 13971, ; 
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16, For impious men, denying knowledge of thee, 
Were scourged by the might of thine arm, 
Pursued by unwonted rains and hails and pitiless showers, 
And utterly consumed by fire. 
17. For what was most incredible, in water that quencheth all 
the fire had the greater power ; 
For nature fighteth for the righteous. 


16. R.V. has ‘refusing to know thee’; such a construction with the 
infinitive does not appear to be classical, but it certainly occurs in 
171°, dépa mpoowWeiv apvovpevor and Heb. 1124 npyygaro dyer Oat vids 
@vyarpos Papaw. The word, like the Old English ‘deny,’ hovers be- 
tween the two meanings. So Shakespeare has ‘to deny to come,’ z.e. 
‘to refuse” and so A.V. SP? has ‘ who disbelieved in thee,’ and so S». 
For line 3 S* has a curious rendering, ‘ Thou didst change for them 
rain into hailstones, persecuting them without a deliverer.’ 

For &evous terois, cf. Exod. 9%, ‘ Hail such as there was none like it 
in all the land of Egypt since it became a nation.’ In any case rain 
is rare in Egypt, cf. Deut. 11°, ‘The land of Egypt, from whence ye 
came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, 
asa garden of herbs, Zech. 141% For the utter want of it above 
Memphis cf. Hdt. ii. 13, 14. 

17. There is something | like an anacoluthon in line 1, possibly the 
same as in Rom. 8°, TO yap advvatoy Tov vduov ev @ jodever dua THs 
capkds, 6 Oeds Tov Eavrov vidy méupas krA. The difficulty i is less felt in 
English than i in Greek. 

For mXeiov evnpye the case of Elijah’s sacrifice is quoted (1 Kings 
18 °°) from Calmet by Deane, who adds, ‘the notion is that the hail 
was not melted nor the water quenched’ by the fires of heaven’ ; but 
much more than that is meant: the flame feeds upon the water as it 
would upon oil. The whole is a wild exaggeration of Exod. 974 (&) ny 
d€ 7 xadala Kal rd wip proyitoy ev rH XaraCn, but Philo, Vita Mosts, i. 
20 is much more reasonable: @éovres yap dia Tis xarddns (cepavvol) 
Haxopevns ovoias (though their nature was conflicting), ovre érnkov 
avrny, obre éoBévvuvto. Whether the fire that ‘ran along the ground’ 
(A.V.) ‘ran down unto the earth’ (R.V.) in Exod. 9 % was St. Elmo’s 
fire or what, does not greatly matter. Farrar’s note, however, is worth 
consulting. Milton expresses rather the Philonian idea, Par. Reg., 
iv. 410: 

‘Fierce rain with lightning mixed, water with fire 
In ruin reconcil’d.’ 


kdopos (‘creation’) is intended to convey the same idea as 7 
kriows in v. !, and may be similarly translated ; so also v. For 
tméppaxos (as vindex’) see 10%, That St. Paul was thinking of this 
passage when he wrote Rom. 8%, ‘all things work together for good 
to them that love God,’ seems fanciful. 
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18. For at one time the fire was mitigated, 
Lest it should burn up the beasts that were sent against 
the impious, 
But that they beholding might see that they are pursued 
by God’s judgment ; 


19. But at another time in the midst of water it flameth above 
the power of fire, 
To destroy the products of an unrighteous land. 


18. £ turns xarapd€£y into a passive, and S? prefixes (instead of 
moré ?) ‘as thou willest.’ This is the wildest exaggeration of all. The 
writer implies that the plagues were all going on at the same time, 
whereas we are expressly told in Exod. 8 9! that the frogs were dead 
and the flies had disappeared before the succeeding plagues occurred. 
In 1971 we actually have the beasts walking in the flames. Grimm 
quotes an absurd idea of Gutmann, to the effect that the heat of the 
ovens (Exod. 7 8) is meant, which did not destroy the frogs. 

Another explanation (or apology) is that of Calmet ; the fires spoken 
of were those kindled by the Egyptians to destroy the noxious animals, 
but without effect. Lastly, itis possible that some tradition is referred 
to, as in the case of the manna, vv. 7°71, 


19. S? again gives for woré ‘as thou willest.’ i inserts ‘undique’ 
after ‘exardescebat,’ which is itself the wrong tense, and Arab. has 
‘the mighty power of fire was kindled, missing the meaning of bmép 
THY wupos Ovvapuy. 

yevynpara IL ‘nationem,’ which can hardly be right, though the word 
is classically used for ‘offspring’ (Lidd. and Sc. s.v.), but in Biblical 
Greek cf. Luke 1218 cuvafw ékxei mavta ra yevynwatd pou (R.V. 
mavra Tov cirov). In v. * the ‘fruits’ are plainly mentioned, and are 
enumerated in Ps. 105 933, (Cf. Ecclus. 117.) But there, as in Exod. 9 *!, 
the devastation is ascribed to the hail; hereto the fire. Holkot (af. A 
Lapide) thought there might be an allusion in ‘ natio’ to the destruction 
of Sodom, which is most unlikely. 

S" has for iva carapGeipn, ‘that thou mightest destroy,’ which has 
no MS. authority. 

‘The difference of tense,’ says Cornely, ‘in the two sentences 
(jpepovro, v.18, and déyer here) shows clearly that our author is 
speaking not of the same but of different plagues, the first of which, 
as already treated in vv. 59 sgg., he treats as past, while he is about to 
dwell upon the second occurrence.’ He thinks, therefore, that there 
is here no real exaggeration of the seventh plague, that of hail and 
fire. The first fire he, like Calmet, believes to have been that kindled 
by the Egyptians to protect themselves against the frogs and flies, 
which was quite ineffectual (jepodro), for the frogs and flies walked 
about in it, 192! That the Egyptians took such measures is collected 
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zo. Instead whereof thou feddest thy people with angels’ food, 
And didst send bread from heaven, ready without their 
labouring for it, 
Sufficient for all pleasure and fitted for every taste. 


fronr the fact that they made trenches (Exod. 7%) to avoid the blood- 
spoiled river. 

_,20. Margoliouth (of. czz., p. 296)—remarking that the Midrash Rabba 
(il. 37a, ed. Warsaw) says that the manna transformed itself to suit 
every taste, and also that it suited every eye; to the middle-aged, 
bread; to the old, honey; to the young, oil—suggests #Acxiav for 
ndovny ; see below. 

’Av@ &v is, of course, used in a different sense from that in 1517. 
‘Instead of the destroyed fruits of Egypt thou feddest (éyapsoas in 
classical Greek means “stuffed” ; here and elsewhere in later Greek 
simply “fed ”) thy people with angels’ food.” This expression comes 
from Ps. 78%, dprov dyyéhov épayev dvOpwros (Grand 1), so translated 
by A.V. and Prayer Book. R.V. literally ‘ bread of the mighty,’ but the 
other rendering may give the real sense, cf. Ps. 103”, of dyyehou avrod 
duvarol ioxve. 

dxomtdrws for dxomidatws. Cf. Philo, Cong. Erud., § 30, ryv dmovov 
kal drahairwpov tpopny diya cmovdans Tov avOpomav odk ex yijs ws eos 
dvadobcioay, dn’ ovpavoi be. 

mpos waaay nSovnv icxvovra is the reading here translated in line 3. 
The mpos is given by Fritzsche from the famous Codex 248, and is 
supported by a quotation in Origen. The other reading racay ndovqv 
ioxvovra (Swete, and the received text) is very difficult. S?, ‘ Pleasant 
more than all sweetness, and tasty beyond all tastiness,’ and Arab. 
seem to have taken the word in the sense of ‘exceeding,’ ‘ excelling’ ; 
but we note that 3? does not understand dpydrioy at all, while Arab. 
does. % has ‘omne delectamentum in se habentem,’ which may 
denote a reading ioyovra. Cf. the ancient antiphon: 4, ‘He gave 
them bread from heaven’; A, ‘containing in itself all sweetness,’ 
which is based on this text. Another rather desperate interpretation 
is based on the uncertain reading in Ecclus. 43 (generally omitted), 
toxvoe vedédas, ‘he thickened the clouds,’ and would make the words 
mean ‘increasing all pleasure.’ If mpds be omitted, 75ovny can only 
be taken as an accusative of respect, and the translation must be 
‘strong in every kind of pleasantness.’ 3%, ‘possessing the power of 
all sweetness.’ 

There seems no doubt as to the Jewish legend, which appears in 
many forms, but always with the underlying idea that the food was 
suited to every man’s taste. So Philo, /oc. cit, calls the copia, which 
he thinks the manna symbolised, ravrpdgov yetpa copias. 

It was very natural that the advocates of the theory of Transub- 
stantiation should adapt this text; but as a rule the homiletic com- 
mentators compare the manna to prayer. Cf. A Lapide ad doc. 
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21. For the sustenance derived from thee manifested thy sweet- 
ness towards thy children, 
And serving the desire of him that took it 
Was changed to what a man desired. 


21. ‘Yreoraats is Most uncertain in meaning. (1) It may be (as A.V.) 
‘sustenance,’ ‘support. Cf Judg. 64, iméaracis (wis. This is the 
original physical meaning, and Pseudo-Solomon is quite capable of 
having adopted it, though no doubt it was not the meaning current in 
his time. S? may possibly favour this view. (2) The ‘substance’ 
sent by thee, which is merely a variation of the first. (3) Luther 
and others thought it meant ‘confidence in thee,’ as in 2 Cor. 
94, pn j kara xuvOdper pets ev tH tmwoordce: ravty ; Heb. 11}, 
"Eore de iors €Amifopéveay trdotracs. But these would hardly justify 
trédatacis aov. (4) The ordinary philosophical meaning would be 
‘substance,’ ‘essence.’ And so Grimm, Siegfried, Bois, and most 
modern critics take it. So too il, ‘substantia,’ and Arab., ‘figure,’ 
‘personality,’ and (as a slight modification) R.V. ‘thy nature.’ But 
even then the word is ambiguous. Some MSS. omit cov or read 
avrov, obviously referring the word to the substance of the manna; 
but it is generally taken as meaning the nature of God; which, ifit be 
meant that God was present in the manna, raises a difficult theological 
question. The Philonizers take it, of course, to refer to the person of 
the Logos, citing Heb. 13, yapaxrip ths troctdcews avtov. See 
Drummond, ii. 160, 204. Deane thinks that the next line shows that 
the substance of the manna is meant, but in his text he reads cov. 


S has oars, ‘substantia,’ which gives no help. 

Margoliouth (op. cit, p. 272) has a theory that Umdoraors, ‘susten- 
ance,’ represents the Aramaic ND, ‘banquet’ or ‘food, or 4Yp, 
which he says means ‘column,’ ‘pedestal,’ and also ‘bread.’ Freu- 
denthal, in answering him, gives a fresh example of yhukorns from 
Plutarch, Mor., 67 B, rH yAvKuTnTe TOU vovberotvros émiteivay Td TiKpdV. 
Otherwise it is usual to explain the metaphor by referring to Ps. 348, 
*O taste and see that the Lord is good,’ 1 Pet. 2%. 

The difficulty of the word is shown by the conjectures that have 
been hazarded. Nannius, vtmdora&is, ‘dropping dew’; Grabe, 
amdéoraéts, with the same meaning. 

mpoopepopévov is omitted by % and S” and translated only by Arab. 
‘him to whom it was offered.’ But it means more than this: it isa 
regular classical word (in the middle) for to take meat or drink. Cf. 
Lidd. and Sc., S.U. Cy and Judith, 12% pexypt of mpoonvéyKaro | rhy 
Tpopyy auris mpos éomépav, ‘until she took her food at evening.’ 
umnpetov should of course be feminine to agree with umdoraats, but 
the construction is obviously ‘according to sense.’ R.V. supplies 
‘bread.’ 

For the Jewish legend of the adaptability of the manna, Siegfried 
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22, But snow and ice endured fire and melted not, 
That they might know that fire was destroying the crops 
of their enemies, 
Flaming amid the hail and flashing in the showers ; 


(in Kautzsch, i. 502 n.) quotes the Rabbinic authorities, and also 
Philo, Quod Det. Pot. Ins., § 31, where a confused account is given of 
manna as a rock out of which two cakes are made, one of honey and 
one of oil. The whole is, of course, in direct contradiction of Exod. 
16! ‘the taste of it was like wafers made with honey.’ But Num. 
11 § says it tasted like fresh oil. Hence possibly the legend. Jerome, 
on Ps. 147, goes far: ‘if a man desired apples, pears, grapes, bread, 
flesh, he had the taste of them in the manna.’ 

Grimm remarks that it is in order to avoid such contradiction of the 
Mosaic version that the writer attributes to the manna an individual 
personality (Uréaraots) which would enable it to adapt itself. 

peraxipydw is an unusual word, and means rather to mix than to 
change. However, an instance with the latter meaning is quoted 
from Pausanias. 

Cornely quoted some exceedingly rationalistic commentators (even 
Lesétre), who would make the tempering of the manna to every man’s 
choice depend on the way in which it was cooked (baked or sodden, 
Exod. 168), or even on the condiments which were added to it. But 
it is not the cooking but the eating that is implied in mpooepopevov, 
says Cornely, who, however, takes notice of the objection that if it 
suited every one’s taste it was unreasonable of them to ‘loathe this 
light meat.’ For the legendary idea Arnald quotes St. Augustine, 
£pist. 118: ‘in primo populo unicuique manna secundum propriam 
voluntatem in ore sapiebat.’ 


22. Fritzsche’s punctuation would take Pdeyduevov mip together, 
but it is better to translate, as Exod. 9 4, and as &% and Arab., ‘flam- 
ing in the hail and flashing in the rain” SP leaves out ‘flashing in 
the rain’ altogether, and also renders line 1, ‘fire stood in the snow 
and ice, and they were not melted.’ The translator obviously thought 
that Egypt was still referred to, whereas the miracle we are here 
called upon to believe is that though the manna was ice it did not 
melt away when it was cooked. 

To arrive at this result it is necessary to assume that the manna 
was not ‘small as hoar frost,’ Exod. 1614, and Num. 117, 76 eidos 
avrov eidos kpvotaddov (Heb. ‘bdellium’), but that it actually was ice, 
and yet when it was put into ovens (Num. 11%) it did not melt. It 
is very possible that we have here in xpvorddAov a pre-Massoretic 
text, and this is borne out by Philo’s description of the manna, no 
doubt traditional: qv dréudev jovyn, anOn berov Kal mapndXaypévor, 
ody vdwp, ov yadd{av, ov xidva, od KpvoTaddov, but apparently a 
mixture of all four. Any truth that there is in the writer’s story is 
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23. And this again, that righteous men may be nourished, 
Hath forgotten even its own power. 


24. For creation, serving thee its maker, 
Straineth itself against the unrighteous for punishment, 
And slackeneth for beneficence on behalf of them that 
trust in thee. 


found in the statements that manna exposed to the sun did melt, 
Exod. 16?2!, ‘when the sun waxed hot, it melted’ (cf. below, v. ?’), 
whereas it could be cooked, Num. 11 ® 


23. R.V. is probably right in translating rpdgdwor and émideAjora 
strictly. The writer intends to describe the scene as present. In the 
text, however, R.V. adopts the discarded reading of the received text, 
émtdeAjoOa (dependent on yvéour, v. *), which depends on a doubtful 
reading of Gk, and is represented only by the Arab. has ‘oblitus 
est. There would be no irregularity in the alternation of 67. with an 
infinitive clause. Winer (Moulton), § Ixiii. (ii.) 2, p. 725. 

%? has a rendering apparently without any connection with the 
text; ‘and in hailstones and in rain thou gavest scrolls of writing, 
that the righteous should be separated and not forget thy power.’ 

Arab. is nearer to the text: ‘and the righteous again nourished by 
the same (element) should forget their own strength.”  émirednoOa 
was plainly read, but the rest is inexplicable. 


24. Arab. translates exactly and literally. 2 has for éeireivera, 
‘exardescit’ (‘in tormentum’), and for dvieras, ‘‘lenior fit’ S?, ‘For 
all creation is subject to thee, and thou didst decree punishment for 
the wicked and for them that trust in thee.’ ; 

There seems to be a hint here of the famous metaphor of the 
psaltery in 19}, for émureiverat and a dvierat are musical terms. Cf. Arist., 
quoted by Lidd. and Sc. s. U., €mrireivery Tov pboyyev cal 0&0 pbeyyerbar, 
and for both, Plat, /eZ., 442 A, Td pev émuteivovta kal Tpepovoa 
Adyors, TE ee kal jebigasty a) ce dvicioa mapapBovpem, 7 TpEpovca 
dppovia Te kal pvdue. Cf. also Philo, De Mut. Nom. .» § 13, dppovias THs 
as év dpyave MovgLK@ meptexovons émitdcets Kal dvécets POdyyav mpos THY 
TOU pédous 61 evTeXvov Kpacv. 

For the general idea cf. Judg. 5%. ‘The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera,’ and the story of the standing still of the sun 
and moon at Joshua’s command, Josh. 10!% ‘For the Jew there 
was no conception of a physical, non-moral world; the universe 
was in league with the righteous and the enemy of the wicked’ 
(Gregg). ‘Sic mare rubrum salvavit Hebraeos, mersit Aegyptios. Sic 
diluvium absorpsit impios, servavit Noe. Sic ignis perdens Sodomam, 


pepercit Lot’ (A Lapide). 
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25. For this reason then also, changing into all forms, 
It served thine all nourishing bounty, 
According to the wish of them that needed. 


26. That thy sons whom thou lovedst might learn, O Lord, 
That it is not the growth of the crops that doth nourish 
a man, 


But thy word guardeth them that believe in thee. 


27. For that which might not be spoiled by fire, 


Being simply warmed by a brief ray of the sun, melted 
away ; 


25. Seopevwy may mean ‘whoasked for it’ (R.V. text, A.V. margin). 
% has the ambiguous word ‘qui desiderabant.’ S? omits it. Arab. 
not understanding mavrorpéde, translates ‘Thy gift (dwpea) was 
changed to anything, and zz a// food served the wishes of them that 
needed it.’ 

perahAevopevn for peraddovoupévy is the same mistake as in 4 !? (where 
see notes), and is at least one proof that this chapter was written by 
the same writer as the former. 

tmnpéree is now generally read as above for the received text, 
imnperet. Previously it was the manna that adapted itself to all needs ; 
now it is the fire. 


26. The versions are singularly good. Only & renders yevéoes 
xapmev by ‘nativitatis fructus,’ which seems meaningless (see Deane, 
however), and S? has for ots jyarnoas @ kipee, ‘the sons whom the 
Lord loved.’ Before line 3 one would expect dr: to be repeated, but 
there seems no trace of it in the MSS. or versions (though Walton’s 
translation of the Arabic implies it), and the verb may be indirect. 

For lines 2, 3, cf. Deut. 83, éyrauicé oe 7d pavva 6 ovx ndeoay of 
matépes cou ‘va dmayyeiAn cot Ort ovK én’ Gpre pov@ Cyoerat 6 dvOpwros, 
GAN én mavtl pypare TO extropevopév@ dia oTdparos Oeod. It is quoted 
in this form in Matt. 44 (cf. John 6%); but the Hebrew is slightly 
different, ‘by every thing that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ 

We note that pyua (i ‘sermo’) is here used interchangeably with 
Adyos in v. 14, showing that the latter has not the technical philosophic 
meaning which some would force upon it. 


27. My may possibly, as so often in Biblical Greek, simply represent 
ov, cf. Winer (Moulton), p. 610, etc., but the translation given is an 
attempt to give it full force. R.V. is probably right in translating 
pOecpsuevov merely ‘marred,’ and not as A.V. ‘destroyed’ & ‘ex- 
terminari.’? Arab. misses the whole force of the passage, ‘what fire 
did not waste, a small ray of the sun heated,’ while 3? apparently 
takes the Israelites for the subject, ‘Many times came the fire and 
they were not harmed ; but those who were not melted by the fire, 
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28. That it might be known that ’tis needful to anticipate the 
sun for giving thanks to thee, 
And supplicate thee at the dawning of light. 


when the sun came with his heat, melted away’ (Qa.9), the 
last clause seeming to mean the Egyptians. The only other suggestion 
that the plagues of Egypt are still referred to seems to be in Canta- 
cuzen’s Scholia, quoted by A Lapide. 

The Targum of Jonathan on Exod. 16 #! has been repeatedly quoted 
as bearing on this passage. It is given in Walton’s Polyglot., vol. iv. 
(ii.) 133, ‘ They gathered it from dawn till the fourth hour of the day ; 
but at the fourth hour and afterwards the sun grew hot upon it and it 
melted and became fountains of waters, which flowed down to the 
Great Sea, and there came wild beasts clean (for food) and cattle 
which drank of it, and the Israelites hunted and ate them.’ 


28. The verse is well known as one depended on by the supporters 
of the theory that Pseudo-Solomon was an adherent of the Thera- 
peutze or Egyptian Essenes, supposed to be described in Philo’s (?) 
De Vita Contempl. The point has been already discussed in the 
Introduction, and only a few particulars need be noticed here. Much 
depends on the interpretation of mpos avaroAny. For the Therapeutee 
are alleged to have prayed thus: ras ders kai dAov 7d cGpa mpds THY Ew 
oravtes, erav Oedowrra Tov HALov avioxovTa, Tas xeLpas avareivayTes eis 
ovpavoy ednpepiay kai adnOeav érevyovTar Kal d€vwmlav oyrcpov. So 
Joseph., B. /., I. viii. 5, ‘ Before sunrising they speak not a word about 
profane matters, but put up certain prayers which they have received 
from their forefathers as if they made a supplication for its rising.’ 
This latter passage refers to the real Palestinian Essenes (it is doubt- 
ful if the others ever existed). But both may allude to some form of 
sun-worship, probably derived from Babylonian sources. Of this there 
is no trace in ‘Wisdom.’ zpos avarodyy doros is rendered correctly by 
H, ‘ad ortum lucis,’ and so practically in all the versions. A.V. ‘at the 
dayspring,’ R.V. ‘at the dawning of the light.’ It is to be noted that 
the Jewish daily prayer beginning ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord’ (Deut. 6 *) was to be recited, according to the Mishna, 
‘when the sun’s rays lighted up the tops of the mountains,’ and this 
custom is traced by Fairweather in Hastings D. B., v.274a, toa Persian 
source. References to early prayer are perpetual. Ps. 5%, ‘In the 
morning will I order my prayer unto thee and will keep watch ; 
63}, ‘Early will I seek thee,’ and v. °, ‘In the night watches’; 87 14, 
TO Tpai n mpocevyn pov mpopOace oe. 57% (margin), ‘I willawake the 
dawn’; egeyepOjoopa dpOpov. Yet Gfrdrer and Zeller adhere to the 
view that an Essene custom was here indicated. 

S? ‘That they might know that the sun also riseth in thankfulness, 
and at the rising of his light cometh before thee. Arab. ‘ That it 
might be known that it is needful for the sun to reach us, that we 
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29. For the hope of the unthankful man shall melt away as the 
wintry hoar frost, 
And run off like useless water. 


17. 1. For great are thy judgments and hard to explain ; 
Therefore did undisciplined souls go astray. 


should thank Thee.’ It seems that both translators failed to under- 
stand péavew. The mistake of Arab. in particular is quite clear. 
With mpds dvarodny cf. Luke 24%, mpos éomépay, and for évrvy- 
xavew meaning ‘to approach in prayer’ see 8%, and note there. 5 
translates pédvew ‘follow closely,’ and mpds avarodny ‘at (S) sunrise.’ 

On the identification of manna with prayer, A Lapide (ad v. *4) 
has a most voluminous note, adducing many instances of such identi- 
fication from the Fathers. It should be noted that edvyapirriay was 
taken by early commentators (e.g. Bonaventura, Holkot, Dion. 
Carthusianus, cited by Cornely) as meaning simply the manna, ‘the 
favour of God,’ which had to be gathered at daybreak. If this could 
be accepted it would remove the main difficulty of the passage. 

Drummond’s remarks on the passage (PAz/o, i. 179) are worth 
quoting. Gfrérer, ii. 270, would render mpés dvarodny ‘when they see 
the sun rising.” Drummond points out that (1) it cannot mean that, and 
that in any case P@dvew rov 7dsov would settle the question. (2) The 
Therapeutz pray for ednuepiav kal anOevavy Kali d€vamiay oyiopod. 
Of this there is no hint in Wisdom ; no word of mental illumination. 
(3) They prayed ‘towards the sun,’ mpds rv € ordvres, of which our 
author says nothing. Drummond adds (p. 181), ‘It is not a violent 
supposition that some of the Jews in Egypt may have adopted so 
simple and devout a custom as giving thanks before daybreak without 
submitting themselves to the discipline of a sect.’ 


29. For ‘useless water’ (3? —Amta? Lik0) cf. Ps. 537, ‘Let 
them melt away as water that runneth apace.’ Grimm remarks that 
the resemblance to vv. }*1° is ‘formal only,’ but there seems a closer 
resemblance than this indicates. 


17. 1. dvadapynroe (S", ‘wonderful to tell of,’ Arab. ‘difficult to tell 
of’) is practically the same as Rom. 11 °°, dveepedynra Ta xpipara 
avrot. inserts ‘O Domine’ and refers ‘inenarrabilia’ to another 
interpolation ‘verba tua.’ 3" ‘hard to recount.’ 

drraidevrot A.V. ‘unnurtured” S? ‘they that are impudent in their 
souls, which is incorrect. % ‘indisciplinatae’ gives the true force: 
“souls untrained to recognise God’s judgments.’ That this was not 
their fault in the case of the Egyptians is of no consequence to the 

author ; they had the plague at all events. _ 
' From this verse to 184 we have the third contrast between Israel 
and Egypt : in respect of light and darkness. 


Y 
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2. For lawless men having thought to lord it over a holy race, 
Prisoners of darkness and fettered captives of long night, 
Shut in under their roofs lay exiled from eternal provi- 

dence. 


3. For thinking to escape detection in their secret sins 
Under a dark veil of forgetfulness, 
They were scattered asunder, terribly affrighted 
And dismayed by spectres. 


2. brewdnpdres © ‘Dum persuasum habent,’ which is good Low Latin 
for ‘having persuaded themselves.’ For pvydées it has ‘fugitivi’ (A.V. 
marg. and Genev. ‘to escape the everlasting providence’), which is 
quite the wrong idea. Cornely adopts it, quoting 101, guyas épyis 
tov adeApov ; but Zorell, his editor, has a more recondite explanation : 
as gevyo means to be defendant in a lawsuit, he would render 
‘prosecuted by eternal providence.’ With % agrees Arab., which 
mistakes the whole passage, and has ‘for the wicked, capturing a 
holy race (vrewAnpdres eOvos &yov), preferred themselves to it’ S? 
is worse still. It inserts after line 1 ‘For them locusts and flies did 


bite,’ and they died ; ‘chains of darkness and levers (Sako) of night 
they devised in themselves, and thought to escape from the opinions 
of the world (ris aiwviov mpovoias).’ 

For ‘prisoners of darkness’ cf. 2 Pet. 24, ‘Cast them down to hell 
and delivered them into chains of darkness ’(R.V. ‘pits of darkness’), 
and for the construction Winer (Moulton), p. 236, who cites décjuos 
xpecrod from Eph. 31, etc.; but probably domi ris cuvaywyifs, 
Zech. 111%, is more to the purpose. 

éxewro and a great deal of what follows is merely an expansion of 
Exod. 10%, ot« e€aveorn obdels éx THs Koitns avTov Tpeis Nuépas. Philo, 
Vita Mosis, i. 21, rére d€ fact tovs pev eppimpévous ev rais edvais pi 
ToApay e€avicragOa, tovs dé dmdre xaremeiyou Te TOY THs piTews dvay- 
kaiwv, emapapévous Toixwy if Twos érépov Kabdrep rupAovs ports mpooép- 
xecOa. And Joseph., Azz, Il. xiv. 5 exaggerates even more: ‘a thick 
darkness without the least light spread itself over the Egyptians, 
whereby their sight being obstructed and their breathing hindered by 
the thickness of the air, hey died miserably, cf. v. ° ‘they perished for 
very trembling’ (R.V.). 

For the sense of éxewro cf. Ps. 48%, ws mpdBara ev adn eevro. 
Odvaros rowpaives adrovs. 


3. The common punctuation produces the translation ‘they were 
sundered one from another by (A.V. under) a dark veil of forgetfulness.’ 
This is almost meaningless as following on line 1, and the scribes 
read eoxorigOnoav (G&A°), As Grimm remarks, ‘ The reading éoxopmic- 
@noav is in flagrant opposition not only to the context (for the 
Egyptians are described in v.* as each confined to his own place) 
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4. For not even the nook that held them kept them without fear, 
And echoes dismaying them sounded about them, 
And darkling ghosts with gloomy visages appeared. 


but to the distinct intention of the writer to enforce the truth of 
the law of punishment of like by like,’ ze. the darkness which 
covered their misdeeds 1473, should now be their punishment. In- 
stead of that they are ‘scattered,’ when they should be ‘plunged in 
darkness.’ Nevertheless 3" reads ‘ were scattered,’ using also a word 
for An@n which means rather ‘ignorance’ than ‘forgetfulness.’ 

Very possibly Pseudo-Solomon is again using a word which he 
does not understand, and connecting it with oxopzios in the sense of 
torment; but if this be not so, it 1s possible to get good sense by 
punctuating as above. %# may be read ‘Dum putant se latere in 
obscuris peccatis tenebroso oblivionis velamento dispersi sunt, paventes 
horrende, etc.’ ; and this is actually the rendering of Arab. Otherwise, 
in addition to the unfortunate word écxopria@noay, we are driven to 
give to AnOns mapaxddvuppa the unnatural meaning of ‘ Gods forgetful- 
ness.’ . 

ivSdA\paow means ‘appearances,’ or rather ‘resemblances,’ and is 
translated by A.V. ‘apparitions, R.V. ‘spectral forms.’ The word 
was only intelligible to Arab. which has ‘ phantoms,’ otherwise trans- 
lating correctly. % ‘cum admiratione nimia perturbati.” S? trans- 
lates the whole, ‘and for the concealment of their sins they thought 
by what they did they were accused and scattered, and they feared 
horribly and were confused and cast down.’ Deissmann, zd/e Studies 
(Eng. trans.), p. 273, quotes an African inscription, ‘I adjure thee by 
the great God (through whom) éxaoros iéadderas dv exer PoBos rov 
kupiov . . . a@avarov, where idaddera (ivOdAXerar) Seems to Mean ‘is 
made like to God in respect of immortality.’ But the verb (Lidd. and 
Sc. sv.) is as indefinite as the noun. @&®* has the gloss davrdcpacw. 


4. For éxtapdooovres, A.V., R.V. adopt the received text in line 2 
xarapaooortes, ‘rushing down,’ which necessitates the understanding 
of some words like ‘as of waters,’ A.V. It is no doubt the difficult 
reading, and is supported by %. The other versions give no help, 
and are not worth quoting. S? takes puxds to mean ‘darkness,’ and 
Arab. ‘the wicked one’ (? woxyds). H% has ‘spelunca,’ which is a 
possible meaning of the Greek, but inappropriate here, and trans- 
lates line 3 ‘personae tristes illis apparentes pavorem illis praesta- 
bant,’ avoiding all difficulties. 

The ¢ucpara are variously and fancifully interpreted (cf. Gregg), 
but Arnald remarks that some explanation may be found in Ps. 78°, 
where the writer, omitting the plague of darkness, substitutes for it 
the sending of ‘angels of evil.’ 

carnoy may be ‘cheerless’ (R.V.), but the secondary meaning 
‘dark’ is here more appalling. Of what character the dative dye:djrous 
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5. And no force of fire was of strength enough to light them, 
Nor the brilliant flames of the stars availed to illuminate 
that hideous night. 


6. But there shone upon them only 
A self-kindled flame full of terror, 
And utterly terrified by that sight when they saw it not 
They deemed the things they beheld worse. 


mpocwrots is is of no importance. We note that this is one of the few ~ 
cases where mention is made in Scripture of ghosts appearing on 
earth. The most striking is that in Job 4117. ‘When deep sleep 
falls upon men, a shudder came upon me and a trembling, and made 
all my bones to shudder, when, see, a wind sweeps before me, the 
hairs of my body bristle up; it stands, but I cannot discernit;... 
and I hear a murmuring voice,’ etc. (Cheyne, /od and Solomon, 
p. 18). 

5. £ ‘ignis nulla vis poterat illis lumen praebere,’ which is the sense, 
and Arab. has much the same, only inserting ‘not a single time’ before 
§ an able” S&F? is again so far removed from the text as to afford no 
help. 

For the sense cf. Philo, Vr/a Aosts, 1. 21, kal Tod xpec@dous mupos Td 
péyyos TO pév brs THs Katexovons Carns éoBévyuTo, 7d dé TH Baber Tov 
okorous duaupovpevoy evnpavitero. Grimm quotes also Aben Ezra on 
Exod. 107! (‘Darkness that might be felt’); ‘they shall grasp the 
darkness with their hands, for it will be so thick that neither the flame 
of fire nor a light will burn in it’ So Joseph., Azz, 11. xiv. 5, calls the 
darkness déyyous duoporv. It is suggested that a terrible sandstorm, 
which might well extinguish all artificial light, was the immediate 
cause of the darkness. 

ti épevov is translated ‘ventured’ by Deane, but this seems unneces- 
sary. ‘Endured’ (A.V.) is the classical meaning, and so Arab., but 
R.V., ‘were strong enough,’ is not exact. 


6. The interpretation is practically that of A Lapide, com- 
bined with modern suggestions as to the electric nature of the fire or 
flashes described. The words of A Lapide are ‘significat ignem hunc 
obiter et in transcursu inter tenebras emicuisse instar coruscationis et 
fulguris et mox disparuisse ac post modicum subito et inopinato 
rursus coruscasse, itaque hac sui ostentatione et disparitione con- 
tinuum Aegyptiis pavorem incussisse ;’ and again, ‘pyra haec erat 
fulminea, adeoque non aliud quam conglobata fulmina esse vide- 
batur’ ; it consisted of electric faehes. 

The meaning, then, will be this: every now and then an electric 
flash lit up the darkness and showed the Egyptians the spectral forms 
of objects (possibly the ghosts) for a moment ; when the flash ceased 
(uy Gewpoupevns; the grammar of py is not of much account in 
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7. But the tricks of magic art lay low, 
And the conviction of the vaunting of their wisdom was 
ignominious : 


Pseudo-Solomon) they exaggerated in the darkness the things they 
had for an instant beheld. For atroudtn 3" has the Greek word 
transliterated. 

The ordinary interpretation (A.V., R.V.) takes dwews as a genitive of 
comparison ; R.V. ‘In terror they deemed the things which they saw 
to be worse than that sight on which they could not gaze,’ which, as 
Deane remarks, ‘makes the sentence somewhat problematical.’ His 
own rendering seems to approximate to that given, and he trans- 
lates 1) Gewpoupéryns ‘if so be it was not beheld,’ which is very like 
the explanation given. Churton’s ‘in dread of that appearance which 
they durst not gaze upon’ seems impossible, as also Siegfried’s 
‘terrified by a sight they had never seen.’ Farrar has ‘the sight 
which they saw not,’ like 1, ‘timore perculsi illius quae non videbatur 
faciei,’ which is simply a contradiction in terms, strongly emphasised 
by Genev., ‘being afraid of this vision which they could not see.’ 
Arnald indicates something like our interpretation. Reuss translates 
‘cette vue quils ne s’expliquaient pas,’ which is not the Greek. So 
Cornely renders ‘exterriti autem visione illa non clare cognitas (?) 
aestimabant deteriora esse (quam re erant) quae videbantur (ra 
Bderopueva).” But the general idea seems to be that of the horror of 
expectation of evil. Cf. Plin., ZAzsz,, viii. 18, ‘ Parvulum differt patiaris 
adversa an expectes: nisi quod tamen est dolendi modus, non est 
timendi.’ SP? did not understand a word of the passage, and Arab. 
only the first line. 

tis dWews is explained by Grimm (who quotes A Lapide without 
comment) as either a genitive absolute or a causal genitive dependent 
on éxdeparotpevor. Both are possible. 


7. R.V. has ‘they lay helpless, made the sport of magic art,’ con- 
trary to the context in v. § and to all reasonable sense, for no ‘magic 
art’ but the judgment of God it was that afflicted them. This 
rendering also demands the adoption of the little supported Complu- 
tensian reading caréxewro, whereas xaréke:ro is now generally read. 

@ is difficult to understand : ‘magicae artis appositi erant derisus,’ 
where ‘appositi’ may represent some peculiar African meaning similar 
to xaréxetro. To adopt the conjectural reading ‘arti’ would be to 
suggest a rendering not unlike that of R.V. The translations of S$? 
and Arab. are still of the nature of those quoted above, z.e. useless. 
S" has ‘their inclinations to the craft of magic arts were suppressed.’ 

For the sense cf. Exod. 71'!2 as to the temporary success of the 
magicians, as in 87, followed by their complete discomfiture in 94}, 
when the boils and blains even attacked them. Cf. 2 Tim. 3% as to 
‘Jannes and Jambres.’ 
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8. For they that promised to drive away fears and alarms from a 
sick soul, ; 
These were sick with ridiculous apprehension. 


g, to. For even if nothing to cause dismay affrighted them, 
Yet having been once scared by the creepings of vermin 
and hissings of reptiles, 
They perished trembling, 
And refusing to look on the air which could on no side 
be escaped. 


éumatypata may mean either ‘tricks’ or ‘scoffs.’ The first is plainly 
the meaning here, and by taking the second [‘derisus’] produced 
the difficulty which led to its confused translation. 


8. The versions are here more reasonable: &# has for line 2 ‘hi 
cum derisu pleni timore languebant,’ where it is tempting to read 
‘derisus pleno.’ ‘Derisus, as the next word to ‘cum,’ might easily 
be altered to ablative. Arab. fairly represents the text, except that it 
renders line 2 ‘these he (God) smote into a disease of ridiculous 
fear” S?, ‘Their minds were evilly led’ (which represents the whole 
of line 1), ‘and they were sick with derision and fear.’ 

There is no mention in Exodus of any attempt of the magicians to 
dispel the darkness, ‘but,’ says Farrar, ‘since they failed in the 
plague of lice the writer assumes that they failed still more hopelessly — 
during the plague of darkness.’ With the frogs they succeeded in 
producing a counter-miracle, but were never able to stop a plague. 


9, 10. pndev tapaya@des, H renders ‘nihil ex monstris, possibly a 
rendering of reparades, found in Ven. and secunda manu in GX, 
S* may have read this also: ‘all manner of portents terrified them, 
flies by defilement, and serpents by irritation ; and from (? the sight 
of) birds they fell down and trembled and perished ; and from the air 
which is nothing (undapoev) the infidels fled that they might not 
believe.’ Arab. is better, but mistakes pndaydbev devxrdy for ‘put to 
flight on every side.” > ‘even the air that from one place or other 
cannot be escaped to gaze upon’; ‘to gaze upon’ apparently going 
with qdevxrov ; but it is possible to take it with ‘refusing’ in S?. 
Margoliouth defends the S? as a translation, however mistaken, 
of a Hebrew original. ‘They fell from birds’ he thinks may be from 
the New Hebrew pnp, which, as past participle of the Hophal of 
np, would mean ‘scared,’ and also as the present participle of Kal 
with the preposition y might signify ‘from birds.’ It is to be noticed, 
however, that the meaning of exaoeiv is ‘to scare d7rds, and possibly 
this attracted the attention of the Syriac translator, who, we have 
good reason to believe, was not well versed in Greek. 

Gregg is no doubt right in insisting on the full perfect meaning of 
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11, For wickedness is a thing innately cowardly, which being con- 
victed beareth witness thereof, 
And being hard pressed by conscience hath exaggerated 
grievous things. 


éxoecoBnuévor, ‘Having once been scared (not, as Deane, “being 
scared out of their corners”) in the former plagues by flies and reptiles 
(“hissing serpents” is a new invention), they were now so terrified 
that they shut their eyes and died of fear.’ 

diaAdvyTO, ‘died of fear,” cf. Luke 21%, daoWvydvtav dvOparev 
dro poBov. 

dpvovpevor, ‘refusing, may be paralleled by Virg., dem, iv. 451 (of 
the wretched Dido), ‘ taedet caeli convexa tueri,’ and Tennyson’s ‘She 
could not look on the sweet heaven either at morn or eventide.’ If, 
however, as A.V., we take it ‘denying that they saw the air,’ it implies 
that they were out of their minds from terror. Gregg suggests ‘the 
air that needed no escaping from’; it was innocent of harm and con- 
tained no horrors ; but their imagination peopled it with such. It is 
doubtful if the Greek will bear this. qevxréov instead of qevkroy 
might possibly imply it. Lastly, dnp is interpreted as ‘the darkness,’ 
and in Homer it does signify ‘a cloud, but Grimm questions if it ever 
could mean cxéros. But with ‘Wisdom’ all things are possible, and 
it certainly would give a good meaning. 


11. This is a translation of Swete’s text, deAdv yap idias movnpia 
paprupe: xaradcxalopevn det S€ mpoaeiAndey Ta yarera ouvexouévn TH 
ouverdnoet, 

R.V. (as A.V.) translates the easier reading idi@ pdprups and mpo- 
e(Anpev, but this, though read by the Complutensian and by Fritzsche, 
rests chiefly on &® (which constantly writes ¢ for ec) and &4 as regards 
padprupt, while i8ig seems to have no MS. authority whatever except 
GS secunda manu. The rendering is smooth, and for that reason to 
be suspected: R.V. has ‘wickedness, condemned by a witness within 
(more likely, in accordance with Pseudo-Solomon’s usage, is A.V., 
“by her own witness”), is a coward thing.’ Bois suggests eidos for 
idiws, ‘a cowardly spectacle’; but this is mere conjecture. Cornely 
adopts Swete’s text, but would punctuate deAov yap iSias movnpia’ 
paptupel karadixaCouevn. This he translates ‘wickedness is of its own 
nature a cowardly thing. It shows this when convicted.’ 

iSvos is very rare in the sense of ‘peculiar’ in Hellenistic Greek, and 
probably non-existent in ‘Wisdom.’ On the other hand it took in 
the Kown almost the force of a possessive pronoun, éavrov or €aurév. 
Cf. Milligan, Selections from the Greek Papyri, p. 25”, who cites Job7!, 
Matt. 22°, 1 Cor. 7°. See also Moulton, Prolege., 87ff. 

What the versions read is difficult to say, but all agree in respect 
of paprupei. %% omits idiws and translates ‘cum sit enim timida 
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12. For fear is nothing but abandonment of the succours that 
come from reasoning ; 


nequitia, dat testimonium condemnationis,” making xaradixafonévy 
depend on paprvpei, ‘testifies that it is condemned.” S%* may have 
read idiw, ‘Because their wickedness testifies against them and con- 
demns them.’ Arab., ‘the peculiarity of wickedness is fear by which 
witness is borne against it (wickedness) and it is condemned. 3? 
combines both readings: ‘Hard peculiarly is wickedness when 
through (literally ‘“‘by the hand of”) a private witness it is convicted.’ 
In next line the translator undoubtedly read mpoeiAnde. 

It is possible to put a stop before paprupet and to translate ‘wicked- 
ness is naturally a timid thing; it gives evidence thereof when it is 
convicted.’ What Siegfried means by saying that paprupet should be 
paptupeira, and translating accordingly, it is difficult to understand. 

mpoceiAnbev, ‘takes in addition, ‘aggravates evils,’ which is the 
received text, gives a better meaning than A.V. and R.V., ‘fore- 
casteth, mpoeiAnpev, which, though supported by %, ‘praesumit,’ and 
Arab. is only found in G&, secunda manu. The supposed use of 
mpoohauBavew for ‘anticipate’ depends on a false quotation from 
Josephus given by Grimm, who remarks that other writers had copied 
it (no unusual thing in commentators on ‘ Wisdom’) but he could not 
find it. 

cvveidnous here occurs for the first time in the sense of ‘conscience’ 
in Biblical Greek. It is found in Eccles. 10%, but with the meaning 
‘secret thoughts.’ 76 cuveidds, however, occurs with this signification 
in Philo, Adv. Flacc.,§ 2, év r@ Tod cvvedédros Sixaotnpio, ‘before the 
tribunal of conscience,’ and Grimm claims that is quite common. He 
cites Jos., Azz, 111. xv. 3, etc. The word cuveidjots occurs as early 
as the traditional sayings of Periander and Bias (cf. Farrar’s note). 
For its combination with ouvéye cf. Test. x11. Patr. Reuben, c. 4. 
 ouveldnois pou ovvéxye: pe mepl THs Guaprias. 

For the effect of a ‘guilt-sick conscience’ cf. Prov. 281, ‘the wicked 
fleeth when no man pursueth’; Job. 15 %°, ‘the wicked man travaileth 
with pain all his days . . . a sound of terrors is in his ears: in pros- 
perity the spoiler shall come upon him,’ Jer. 2! Instances from 
modern literature are plentiful; Farrar quotes a beautiful one from 
Tennyson’s ‘Sea-Dreams’; but Deane rightly points out that 
‘Wisdom’ is speaking of a special case: ‘Evil men under some 
circumstances may hide their coward nature, but when put to the test 
(xaradixaCopévn) they exhibit their base fear.’ Hooker, Ecc/. Pol., v. 
i. 2, ‘Evils great and unexpected (the true touchstone of constant 
minds) do cause oftentimes even them to think upon divine power 
with fearfullest suspicions, which have been otherwise the most secure 
despisers thereof.’ 


12, This sententious statement is probably direct from the lips of 
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13. For the all too feeble expectation of help from within 
Counteth this ignorance as worse than the cause of the 
torment. 


some Greek teacher in the schools of Alexandria. It was a common- 
place of the philosopher that fear was merely ‘apprehension’ 
(mpoodoxia in v. 18). Cf. Philo, De Mut. Nom., § 30, 7) wev yap mapovoia 
To8 Kaxov AUTny, 7 Sé mpoabokia PdBov eyevncer. 

The meaning is that terror prevents our examining the sources of 
our fear. Such an idea was particularly congenial to the popular 
Stoic school, with its doctrines of ‘indifference to pain,’ and ‘inde- 
pendence of outward circumstances.’ 4 Macc. is a mere fairy tale 
invented to illustrate the Stoic doctrine of the superiority of Reason 
to the Feelings, and classical quotations to this effect are plentiful. 
Hor. Od. Ill. iii. represents a popular form of the idea, and Farrar 
cites Virg., Georg., li. 490, ‘Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas 
Quique metus omnes et inexorabile fatum Subjecit pedibus,’ but he 
assigns it to Lucretius (!). He is more fortunate with a quotation 
from ‘Comus.’ 


13. This is Freudenthal’s translation of the passage, which he gives 
in arguing against Margoliouth (of. ciz., p. 271), who, presupposing a 
Hebrew original, proposes to restore meaning to the passage by 
assuming no less than three mistranslations, viz. of évdd0ev, a&yvoa, and 
Bacavos. By this means he arrives at the rendering ‘an expectation 
of evil originally slight grows great from a trifling cause.’ This seems 
unnecessary and not in accordance with the sense of v.!%. Reason 
in the face of tormenting conscience has surrendered her powers: 
the hope from within (which should be founded on reason) is all too 
feeble. Man has nothing to rely on, and he naturally counts his 
ignorance of what is causing his terrors as the worst of his misfortunes. 
The passage, in fact, includes two psychological truths: first, that 
‘conscience doth make cowards of us all’ ; and secondly, that ‘dangers 
unknown are more terrible than even worse dangers which are under- 
stood and can be fathomed.’ The text is plain, and the versions 
unanimous. 

Grimm, quoting Nannius for an excellent rendering of #rrev, 
‘nimirum oppressa per desperationem fiducia,’ would explain dyvaa, 
‘ignorance of possible succour, supplying Bonénudrey with this and 
with mpoodoxia. R.V., on the contrary, is alone in taking it ‘the 
ignorance of the cause that bringeth the torment.’ Bissell translates 
‘the expectation of succour overpowered from within,’ which is surely 
impossible. % possibly may have the meaning given by R.V., 
‘majorem computat inscientlam ejus causae, de qua tormentum 
praestat. SF? is hopelessly astray, and %" slavishly translates the 
Greek words one by one. Arab. takes @yvoia as ‘folly,’ and Aoyiferat 
as passive, confusing the whole passage. 
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14. But they throughout a night really powerless, 
And coming upon them from the depths of powerless 
Hades, 
Sleeping the same sleep, 


Dr. Margoliouth’s explanation (alluded to above) of this difficult 
passage is all his own. Starting from the idea of mistransla- 
tion of a Hebrew original, he argues that (1) pyypb can mean from 
within, but also (with a different pointing), ‘ originally,’ ‘from before- 
hand’; (2) that my yy mivin can signify ‘increases the ignorance,’ 
but also (with different pointing) can be interpreted ‘grows great’ ; 
(3) finally that in New Hebrew mnypyp is ‘producing the torture,’ but 
may also be ‘slight, ‘trivial. He would then translate the verse 
thus—‘ For an expectation of evil originally slight grows great from 
a trifling cause.’ Freudenthal, /. Q. #., 1891, p. 744, pronounces the 
Hebrew sentence thus reconstructed to be unintelligible, and the 
thought expressed to be trivial and unsuited to the context. 

It seems possible, however, that ¢vdo6ev, which does not occur 
elsewhere in Wisdom, is used by Pseudo-Solomon with a mistaken 
idea of its meaning ; perhaps he did think it meant ‘ originally.’ 


14. This rendering is adopted solely in reference to the context, 
which seems to require that the unfounded character of the Egyptians’ 
fears should be the main point pressed. So R.V., H (‘noctem im- 
potentem’ avoiding the second aduydrov altogether, and translating 
‘ab infimis et ab altissimis inferis supervenientem’), and S? ‘night 
which hath no power, and cannot come from hell by reason of its chain.’ 
Possibly there was an old variant Baéurarov which & translated. As 
to the powerlessness of Sheol, there are many passages cited from 
the Old Testament. Cf. Charles, Eschatology, pp. 47, 48. There 
may be a reference to ‘Hades who has no dominion on earth.’ 
Deane quotes Gutberlet, who thinks the words ironical: ‘that night 
which the magicians called impotent ; that hell which they scoffed at 
as feeble,’ but évras is against this. 

But advvaros may be either active or passive ; it may mean ‘im- 
possible,’ ‘insurmountable’ (of an obstacle), and so A.V. here trans- 
lates it, first ‘intolerable’ then (of Hades) ‘inevitable,’ with margin 
in the first case ‘in which they could do nothing.” This rendering 
is supported by S$, which gives ‘impassable’ in both cases, and Arab. 
‘intolerable.’ Cf. Cic., PAzZ. v., ‘principatus impotentissimus.’ Grotius 
suggested of b€ Hv dduroy vixra, ‘that impenetrable night.’ For the 
second dévydrov S" read, with Codex 261, dduvarwr, 

vavoy is peculiar ; for we have been led to think of the Egyptians 
so far as lying there and quaking; certainly not as sleeping. It is 
probably mere rhetoric. Gregg’s explanation that ‘the only way of 
describing the enforced rest of the Egyptians is to be found injterms 
of night, 7.e. sleep,’ is a reflection, possibly well deserved, on our 
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15. On the one hand were persecuted by portents of apparitions, 
And on the other were paralysed by their soul’s surrender, 
For sudden and unexpected fear was poured upon them. 


16. Then thus whosoever there fell down 
Was kept straitly shut up in a prison not of iron: 


17. For whether a man was a husbandman or a shepherd, 
Or a doer of labours in a desert place, 
Being overtaken he endured the inevitable fate, 
For by one chain of darkness all were bound. 


authors vocabulary. There are plenty of words to express mere 


‘quiescence’ or ‘stupor. SP? has ‘in the sleep of it, ze. of the 
darkness. 


15. ra pev ... Ta 6é. WH ‘SAliquando ... aliquando,’ and so R.V. 
A.V. ‘partly... partly.” Arab. ‘some... others,’ translating loosely. 
S? has no connection with the Greek, and Margoliouth, p. 274, thinks 
its translation of line 2 ra d€ ths uxns mapedvorto mpodocia ‘and thou 
didst seem to be bound when thou wast not in chains,’ is proof that 
it was translated from another (Hebrew) original. Taken in conjunc- 
tion with so many other passages, it seems rather to prove ignorance 
of Greek. It seems, moreover, that this is not a translation of the 
words quoted at all, but of v. 1, little as it applies there. Dr. Mar- 


goliouth’s point is that in Syriac 12Z0;..0%0 means ‘treachery,’ and 
might be also New Hebrew, while in Hebrew n}1D» does mean ‘ chains.’ 
‘Their soul’s surrender’ is a reference to v. 1% % ‘animae traduc- 


tione’ is stronger, and implies the ‘treachery’ of the soul, which is 
quite a possible rendering. 


érexv6n in line 3 is the reading of @&® Ven. and S , but émdOev 
(Swete) is that of &®, %, Arab., very possibly an alteration of copyists 
as easier, cf. 1 Thess. 5°, aitpvidios adtois épicararar ddeOpos. 

Grimm finds a mapovopacia in mpodocia . . . dmpooddxyros ; not a 
bad example of the way in which things are read into ‘Wisdom.’ 


16. ‘So then’ (R.V., A.V.) is not correct. ira is temporal (XL, 
‘deinde’), and ‘so then’ would be otrws ovr. There is a slight differ- 
ence in punctuation, Fritzsche reading é¢xet with és énmor’ ovv Hv. So 
Arab. and apparently S, but His indefinite. A.V., R.V. join éxet with 
xatanintwv. Deane remarks that it seems jejune to say ‘whoever 
was there,’ when all were in the same plight, and so would join eke? 
with edpoupeiro. 

17. & is disfigured by ‘esset’ after ‘ praeoccupatus,’ the insertion of 
an ignorant copyist. %? has in Walton, for spoAng6ets, the incompre- 


hensible translation 2oms2) ‘wouldst be shed abroad,’ corrected in 
Lagarde to 2am32) which expresses the Greek. 
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18. Whether there were a whistling wind, ; 
Or a melodious noise of birds around thick branches, 
Or a measured sound of water running violently. 


19. Ora sharp crash of rocks cast down, 
Or an unseen running of bounding animals, 
Or a voice of most savage beasts roaring, 
Or an echo resounding from the hollow of the hills, 
It paralysed them, terrifying them. 


kar’ épnpiay épyarns poydav (% ‘agri laborum operarius’) is curious. 
What could a man, not a shepherd, be toiling at in the desert? It is 
probably another instance of the wrong word. Very likely Pseudo- 
Solomon meant «ar’ jpepiay ‘in peace’—a mechanic quietly working 
in his shop at his trade: we have then a pretty complete enumera- 
tion of the working class. Dr. Margoliouth, of. cz¢., p. 275, points out 
that in New Hebrew 123% means ‘field’ as well as ‘desert.’ Hence 
possibly S? ‘labouring at the work of the field, and & as above. 

S? gives a double translation of line 4. (1) ‘There is one entrance 
of darkness, and all pray’ (€S€6ncav, but this may not be the meaning 
of the Syriac) ; (2) correct as above. 


18. The idea is that sounds which before the darkness were even 
pleasant now became horrible. It is plain here as elsewhere, that 
the darkness is conceived as only covering the Egyptians, while the 
birds were singing in the trees around, and all natural noises still 
going on. It is then a mere exaggeration of Exod. 10%, ‘ All the 
children of Israel had light in their dwellings.’ Arab. has a curious 
rendering ‘ whether their sufferings were compared to a hissing sound 
or to this and that ... such was the terror which assailed them’ 
(end of v. ). For the terror of the Egyptians cf. Ps. 53%, Lev. 266, 
‘the sound of a driven leaf shall chase them.’ ‘Pavet ille fragorem 
motorum ventis nemorum’ is quoted from Lucan. 

The mvedpa cvpi¢ov would sound to them like the hissing of serpents 
(v. °), and the singing of birds became a shriek; the fall of waters 
(cf. $3") the roar of a cataract, etc. 


19. We have here another class of sounds actually terrible in them- 
selves which seemed worse still to the helpless Egyptians. The 
variants are unimportant. danvéoraros Onpiav povy (for danverra- 
tov) is read by 4, X, but ‘harshly roaring’ (R-V.) seems to represent 
neither. For the use of adjectives of three terminations as if of two. 
only, cf. Winer (Moulton), § xi. p. 80. 

€x kowddrntos épéwv, ‘from the ravines of the hills” 3", ‘from the 
midst of the hills’ S&F? ‘de altissimis montibus.” % favours the 
‘received’ reading xovAorarwv, which Deane says is o/ found in &&® 


as commonly stated. For nyo %», 3? have flo La, naturally, 
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20. For the whole world was illuminated with bright light, 
And was engaged in unhindered toils ; 


21. But over them alone heavy night was spread, 
An image of that darkness which was to receive them ; 
But to themselves they were heavier than darkness. 


18. 1. But for thy holy ones there was a very great light ; 
Whose voice they indeed hearing, but seeing not their 
form, 
Counted them happy that they had not suffered. 


but not very accurately, for the expression in Syriac as in New 
Hebrew means ‘a voice from heaven.’ Arab. expands dvravaxho- 
pévn into ‘ of which one sound answers to the sound of another.’ For 
the effect of echo in an enclosed space cf. Judg. 7%? (the noise made 
by Gideon’s men with their trumpets and pitchers). 


20. & for cvvelyero has ‘continebatur,’ possibly misunderstanding 
the word, for which cf. Acts 18°, cuveiyero To Ady@ 6 IadAos (R.V.). 
$ We note the hexametric ending of line 1, Adump@ xareAdpmero 

@TL. 

21. The sudden introduction of moral darkness in place of physical 
is striking, and Thackeray in Journal of Theol. Stud., vi. 234, suggests 
that efkay oxérovs may be a Christian interpolation. This idea is 
possibly suggested by the fact that nowhere else in Wisdom do we find 
any allusion toa ‘hell’ forthe ungodly. Cf. Church Quart. Rev., April 
1879, p. 95, ‘ Probably it was urged against the Jews that they had 
no Tartarus ; no hell for the wicked. This chapter supplies the want 
of this by the terrors of a guilty conscience. Egyptian darkness was 
an image of that darkness which should afterwards receive them.’ 

There is no important variant. H translates the 6¢ in line 3 by 
‘ergo, and SP renders the line simply, ‘darkness was heavy on them.’ 


18. 1. R.V. is here surely wrong. It accepts the received text 
ért pév odv Kdkeivor emendvOecay, which is read by G&X2C, but in that 
case ody must remain simply untranslated. It is far better toread with 
G4“ and & od for odv. The latter version, however, gives a wrong turn 
to the sentence: ‘et quia non et ipsi (2.2. the Israelites) eadem passi 
erant magnificabant te.’ The plain meaning is that the Egyptians 
thought on the one hand (yév) the Israelites lucky because they had 
not suffered, and on the other hand (8¢ v. *) blessed their own good 
fortune that the Israelites did not fall upon them in their darkness 
and avenge their previous wrongs. A.V. accepts the # and G4 
reading ‘because they also had not suffered the same things they 
counted them happy.’ 3*, however, read ov». Farrar notices the 
impossible rendering of éwaxdpiov, ‘they counted it a happy thing.’ 

The versions in this and the following verse give no help; lines 
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2, But for that they do not hurt them having been aforetime 
wronged, they give thanks ; 
And for the difference that was made, they besought 
favour for them. 


3. In place of which thou didst afford a blazing pillar, 
A guide indeed of their unexplored journey, 
But a harmless sun to light their honourable exile. 


1-3 they translate literally, but line 4 they plainly did not understand, 
and give wild translations. 

Another rendering is proposed by Deane on the suggestion of 
Gutberlet, viz. to take ér: as the relative 6 7. and translate ‘whatso- 
ever they also (the Israelites) had suffered by reason of their bondage, 
they (the Egyptians) thought them happy compared with their own 
evil case.’ But no MS. or version supports this. 


2. The notes on v.! explain the first line ; the second is much dis- 
puted ; the rendering given means that in their gratitude for having 
been spared the Egyptians begged of Pharaoh that he would favour 
the Israelites and allow them to depart. There is nothing of 
course in Scripture which quite justifies this; but cf Exod. 11 8, ‘All 
these thy servants shall come down unto me, and bow down them- 
selves unto me, saying, Get thee out, etc. Cf 12%, 10% RV, 
‘because they had been at variance with them’ does not represent the 
Greek. 3 ‘for the change (or the difference) they asked a favour.’ 
A.V. ‘besought them pardon for that they had been enemies.’ So 
Deane. And this may be right, cf. Grimm. 

% ‘ut esset differentia donum petebant.’ Arab. ‘they rejoiced at 

the favour conferred on them,’ which is obviously a mere guess at 
what the text should have meant. 
’ A strange meaning is noticed by Grimm as that accepted by Luther 
and others, ‘ Begged of them the favour of their departure.’ Arnald 
adds: ‘There is another interpretation of this passage; that the 
Israelites besought God that there might always be such a 
difference made between his own people and the Egyptians, or 
between them and their other enemies, as there was in this particular 
instance of the darkness.’ Cf. Exod. 117, ‘that ye may know how that 
the Lord doth put a difference between the Egyptians and Israel.’ 
Arnald also suggests the rendering of ydpw as an adverbial preposi- 
tion, quoting Gal. 3), 6 véuos ray mapaBdcewy yap mpoceréby ; he 
would translate ‘they entreated them, because of their former 
differences.’ But this is hardly the usual force of xdpwv. 


3. ’Av@ év is probably literal here. R.V. ‘whereas,’ which is 
certainly adversative, but not strong enough. i, ‘Propter quod, is 
a possible meaning in other contexts, but not here. Arab. has an 
idea of its own; ‘Instead of (dv@ Sy) a blazing pillar... Thou 
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4. For worthy were they to be deprived of light and to be 
imprisoned in darkness, 
Who kept thy sons shut up, 
Through whom the indestructible light of the law was to 
be given to the world. 


5. But them who plotted to slay the infants of the holy ones 
(And when a single child had been exposed and saved) 
Thou to convict them didst deprive of the multitude of 
their children, 
And all together didst destroy them in a mighty flood. 


gavest them a sun which harmed not their desired journey’; so also 
H, ‘sine laesura boni hospitii,’ A.V., ‘a harmless sun to entertain 
them honourably.’ 3%" as usual splits up @uAorizov into its component 
parts and renders ‘a pilgrimage enamoured of honour.’ Occasionally 
the word means no more than ‘honourable,’ as in Aesch., Zum., 1032. 
peydrar pidrdripor Nukros raides. 

The idea is, no doubt, that instead of the burning sun of the Sinaitic 
desert the mild rays of the pillar of fire lighted the Israelites. This 
is the idea expanded in the Targum quoted by Gregg. ‘The sons of 
Israel were protected by seven clouds of glory on their four sides ; 
one above them, that neither hail nor rain might fall upon them, zor 
they be burned by the heat of the sun; one beneath them, that they 
might not be hurt by thorns, serpents, or scorpions; and one went 
before them, to make the valleys even and the mountains low, and to 
prepare them a place of habitation.’ 

prroripov Eevteias is a difficult genitive to explain. It may, of 
course, depend on aS8daBy, which is used with the genitive in Plat., 
Legg., 953 A; but Winer (Moulton), p. 242, suggests that, as the 
genitive is the ¢ whence-case,’ Heb. 31}, xapdia mrovnpa dmorias, and 
this passage may be explained in the same way, ‘a heart evil in 
respect of unbelief, and ‘a sun harmless in respect of their journey.’ 

4. gives the sense, but is too literal in translating #yeAre, 
‘incipiebat.’ Arab. is here better, and in the whole verse represents 
the Greek well. 

The interest of the verse centres in the idea here propounded of 
the universal application of the ‘Law.’ Our author would probably 
understand this of the ‘religion’ of-Israel in general. The idea that 
the ceremonial law would last for ever is found in Tobit 1°, Baruch 
4', but this is a different idea, viz. that the religion of God was not 
to be confined to his own people, but to spread over all the earth. 
Philo’s idea (De Abrah, § 19) is a very restricted one. The Jews are 
to possess THY bmep dmaytos av Oparev yévous iepoovvny kal mpopnretav. 
Wisdom’s view is probably a larger one. 

T@ ai@v is here used exactly as in 14°, where see notes. 


5. There is confusion here; line 2 is a mere parenthesis which 
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6. That night was known beforehand to our fathers, : 
That knowing surely on what oaths they trusted they might 
be cheered. 


Arab. works into the text by translating ‘through one child that was 
exposed ... thou didst destroy,’ which is doubtless what Pseudo- 
Solomon meant to imply. But whereas three contrasts should be 
indicated—(1) the natural one, the avenging of the Hebrew children 
by the death of the firstborn; (2) the drowning of the drowners ; (3) 
the survival of the one child effecting the death of thousands of his 
would-be murderers—(1) is allowed to slip altogether, and undue 
stress laid on the weaker contrast (2), while (3) is only hinted at, 
though with reckless disregard of the text S’ makes it the main 
point ; cf. Arab. also. The parenthesis is expressed by the ablative 
absolute in %, ‘uno exposito filio et liberato’; A.V., R.V., and 3* 
evade the difficulty of construction in a similar way. 

‘Traductio, the % rendering of ¢\eyyos, means, as in 214, etc., 
‘rebuke’ or ‘conviction.’. It is a question whether els @\eyyov should 
not be connected with the preceding line, but the idea of rebuke is 
more naturally connected with the destruction of many than the 
saving of one. The idea that Moses was the only child who escaped 
Pharaoh’s decree (Farrar) is not implied. 

éxredévros is almost a technical word for the exposure of an infant 
with a view to its death. Hdt., i. 112, A\aBopuévy rev yourdrwy Tov avdpds 
expnice pndeuin réxvn éxOecivar pv. Cf. Ar., Mud., 530. ‘Cast forth’ in 
R.V. and A.V. is therefore insufficient. Siegfried, ‘ausgesetzt,’ which 
gives the true meaning. ‘Oyodupaddv, ‘with one accord’ (cf. v. 1%), is 
the wrong word. In Job 16'it is used in the correct sense. Job 
21 6, ‘they lie down alike in the dust’ is more to the purpose, but 
does not quite justify the use here. 

In Jubilees xlviii. 14 we have the statement, ‘a thousand strong and 
brave men perished for one infant whom they had cast into the river,’ 
and on the strength of this Charles would translate ‘in retribution 
(eis €Xeyxov) for even a single child that was exposed thou didst take 
away a multitude’: but it is more than doubtful if é\eyyos would 
bear this meaning. 


6. R.V., ‘That having sure knowledge they might be cheered by the 
oaths wherein they trusted,’ which is contrary to all versions. , ‘ut 
vere scientes quibus juramentis crediderunt animaequiores essent.’ 
&?, ‘That they might know in truth that by him in whom they trusted 
they should live.’ Arab., ‘Knowing by what oaths they were bound, 
they should in safety remember them’ (an unwarrantable expansion). 
A.V. is correct, and so also $5. 

Reuss explains the sense: ‘if God kept his promise’ (Exod. 11 4) 
‘as to the death of the firstborn, they might rely on him to keep 
His promises for the future.’ But the expression is probably general. 
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7. But by thy people was expected 
Preservation of the righteous and destruction of their 
enemies ; 


8. For wherein thou didst punish the adversaries, 
Therein calling us to thee thou didst glorify us. 


They knew they were a covenanted people and God would save them 
in the long run. 

Gregg’s remark that ‘the writer in a way most unusual for him 
identifies himself with the Israelites’ is hardly correct. éxetvo., ‘the 
other people,’ are the Egyptians (chap. 164, etc.), while otro, the 
people on this side, are the Israelites : he merely pictures himself as 
marching with them. 

marpacw has caused much difficulty, on the ground that Pseudo- 
Solomon never uses it elsewhere in the New Testament sense of ‘our 
ancestors’ (as in Heb. 1}, 3°, and throughout Acts 7). It is also 
urged that if the Israelites in general are meant, and so marépes are 
identical with Aaés, the adversative force of S¢ in the next verse is lost. 
Commentators therefore, as early as Lapide, decline to con- 
sider Exod. 114 sgg. and 124 sgg., which are amply sufficient to 
justify the statement in the text, and render warpdovw ‘the patriarchs,’ 
referring to the promises to Abraham and others, and citing Gen. 15 18, 
2218 26%, 2813, But (1) it is not certain that the word is not else- 
where used for ancestors. In v. °, as we shall see, ‘fathers’ may 
have this or a cognate meaning; and it is quite in Pseudo- 
Solomon’s way to use a word in one sense for a verse or two and 
never repeat it again; (2) there is absolutely no reference in the 
passages quoted from Genesis to the last, or indeed any, of the 
plagues of Egypt. 

émevOupnowo is an extraordinary word, found only in Aristaenetus, 
Ep. ii. 14 (cited by Grimm: date about 450 A.D.). It is matched by 
%, ‘animaequiores essent,’ a word confined to’ecclesiastical Latin. 


7. mpooedéxOn is rendered by & ‘suscepta est’ (‘a populo tuo sanitas 
justorum’), ‘sanitas’ being a strangely literal translation of cwrnpia, 
which is elsewhere rendered ‘salus, 16% Cf., however, 6 at Cy, 
omits the word altogether, and Arab. translates ‘obtained,’ taking the 
word as active. A.V. follows %, ‘was accepted,’ which gives a feeble 
sense. 

8é is translated by A.V., R.V. ‘so,’ which is impossible, though the 
Arabic (_s which has very rarely an adversative sense, seems to 


support it. @&¥ omits the connecting particle altogether, and G® 

also, but nearly all MSS., with 3, have it. We can only translate 

the text as it stands, noting Pseudo-Solomon’s clumsy use of the con- 
necting particles here as elsewhere. 

8. This is a general expression, answering to many that have 
Z 
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9. For in secret did the holy children of good men sacrifice, 
And with one accord arranged the law of divinity, 
That the saints should share alike in the same blessings 
and dangers, 
Already chanting the praises of the fathers. 


gone before, but here restricted by the tenth verse to the case 
of the death of the firstborn. R.V., ‘As thou didst take vengeance,’ 
does not represent the Greek. % is equally indefinite, ‘Sicut laesisti 
adversarios, sic et nos provocans magnificasti.’ Arab. similarly. 3 
translates the Greek literally, reading ¢ and not ws, which is found in 
Ga, W& may have read mpoxadecdpevos, but not necessarily. 

mpookadeodpevos is not very clear. Reuss suggests two interpreta- 
tions—(1) the last plague, being immediately followed by the escape of 
the Israelites, was a summons to them, or (2) by the same means by 
which God punished their enemies (the Red Sea) he collected his 
people. 


g. R.V. has for line 2 ‘took upon themselves (8:é4evro) the covenant 
of the divine law,’ which is surely impossible. A.V. ‘made a holy 
law. > ‘established.’ Cf Cremer, Lex. s.v. (quoted by Bissell). 
ZL ‘justitiae (doudrnTos, as @&®) legem in concordia disposuerunt,’ So 
S, unfortunately adding by way of translation of line 3, ‘for good 
and evil alike” Arab. approximates to R.V. dovdrnros seems to be a 
plain gloss for the more difficult @euérnros, which is, indeed, not easy 
to translate, though the meaning is plain; ‘they agreed to observe 
the worship of God.’ 

There are two distinct readings, both well supported, in line 4. (1) 
As above, mpoavapédrovtes, which alone seems to give any sense to 
75n : the Israelites were already so far a nation that they had their tradi- 
tional glories of the patriarchs to chant. (2) mpoavapeAmdvrwv as A.V., 
R.V., ‘the fathers already leading the sacred songs of praise.’ But a 
variant of (1) is found in $" which, reading marépas for marépor, 
includes it in the previous sentence, and so translates ‘they agreed 
that the holy fathers should take their share of good things and of 
dangers, and already began to chant their hymns of praise.’ 

The reading and rendering (2) seems founded on a fantastic con- 
trast between the ‘fathers’ in Israel and the lamentation of the 
Egyptians for their ‘children.’ Otherwise there is no reason why the 
sons should sacrifice and the fathers lead the singing. 

Other explanations suggested for #5y are (Gregg) ‘while now the 
singing was in progress,’ there was heard the discordant cry from the 
Egyptians, and (Grimm) simply ‘already,’ ze. even at this time they 
had already begun to sing something corresponding to the ceremonial 
Hallel of later days (Ps. 113-118. Cf. Matt. 25%). Of course the 
actual Psalms could not be sung in Egypt, but there are indications 
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to. But there sounded back a discordant cry of the enemies, 
And a piteous voice of lamentation for children was borne 
abroad. 


11. But slave together with master being punished with like 
penalty, 
And the common man suffering the same as the king ; 


of singing (of some kind) at the passover in 2 Chron. 30 2! (Hezekiah’s 
passover), and 3515 (Josiah’s). Aivous must mean praises of the 
patriarchs, and not, as Gregg suggests, songs once sung by them. 

dya@év in line 1 is surely masculine. To argue that Pseudo- 
Solomon nowhere else calls the Israelites dyaOoi, but écro1, Sixacos, etc., 
is to show ignorance of that writer’s ways, while the rendering of the 
neuter ‘children of blessing’ is very forced. Deane rightly calls it 
a ‘barbarous idiom’ and rejects Grimm’s parallel from John 17, 
vids ths dmodetas, as irrelevant. Isa. 574, réxva dmwdeias, is more to 
the point, but rékva is not maides. Cf. Farrar ad loc. &%* has the 
masculine. 

xpudy, ‘secretly,’ is quite justified by Exod. 12 4°, where, for whatever 
reason, it is plainly intended that the celebration of the Passover 
shall be strictly private. For the spelling of the word cf. Blass, 
Grammar (Eng. trans.), p. 7. 


1o. & has for dotppavos Bon ‘inconveniens vox,’ which, however, 
probably represents the Greek in the Latin of the time. Opnvoupévar 
maidwv is for clearness translated as above, though it does not exactly 
correspond to the Greek. % ‘planctus ploratorum infantium’ is literal 
but confusing, as is seen in Arab., ‘a voice of children weeping.’ > 
takes the genitive as absolute ‘as the children were lamented,’ which 
may be right, though hardly in Wisdom’s style. Swete omits dovy in 
line 2, but Fritzsche inserts it. So @&N4, %, Arab., and S$. It is 
obviously needed. To take ofxrpd for ofxros is impossible, and ofkrpd 
standing alone must be taken as a second epithet of fon. ; 

Farrar seems right in taking dodpdevos to mean ‘clashing with the 
joyful songs of the Israelites, and not merely discordant in itself, 
which gives no antithesis of the kind dear to Pseudo-Solomon. For 
the cry cf. Exod. 118, 12%, 

Philo, Vita Mosis, i. 24, dmdvtov dOpdws spobvpaddy éxBonodrytav, 
€va Opqvov amd mepdrav eis répara ouvnxjoas kata mdons THs ydpas, and 
TON. on Exod. 12° seem to imply that the cry could be heard 
four hundred miles away. ; ‘ 

As a specimen of S? its translation must here be given: ‘But there 
came on the enemies misery without equal, and they were eaten up 
in compensation for their children.’ It is useless to quote further 
renderings of this type. The next verse is better. 


11, A.V. and all the versions make this an independent verse, a 
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12. Yet all alike under one form of death 
Had corpses innumerable: 
For the living were not even sufficient to bury them, 
Since at one moment their more precious offspring was 
destroyed. 


13. For disbelieving all by reason of the enchantments, 
Upon the destruction of the firstborn they confessed the 
people to be God’s son. 


nominative absolute, and if dé be read in v. ™ this is correct. R.V. 
omits the 5¢, as does @&, and makes the sentence run on into v. 1, 
thus avoiding anything like an anacoluthon. Deane would supply 
jv with the participles, which is violent. 

For the sense cf. Exod. 12%, ‘from the first-born of Pharaoh that 
sat on his throne unto the firstborn of the captive that was in the 
dungeon.’ There & not unnaturally makes ‘the captive’ feminine, 
as in 115, ‘even unto the firstborn of the maidservant that is behind 
the mill.’ 


12. dpodupaddy is again used in the quite unclassical sense (without 
any regard to its derivation) of ‘all alike,’ as inv.& As usual, Pseudo- 
Solomon picks up a word which pleases him, uses it once or twice in 
the course of a few verses, and then forgets it. dvoua in the sense of 
‘form’ seems to have no parallel either classical or Biblical. 

The &€¢ at the beginning of the line has very little adversative sense. 
A.V. ‘so, R.V. ‘yea’ HL ‘ergo.’ Arab. ‘finally, ‘in short.’ 

The statement that there were not enough living to bury the dead 
is a mere exaggeration of Num. 3334, ‘The children of Israel went 
out with an high hand, in the sight of all the Egyptians, while the 
Egyptians were burying their firstborn.” To palliate the overstate- 
ment by referring to the long and pompous ceremonies required at an 
Egyptian funeral is unnecessary. 

mpos play pomnv, ‘moment,’ having regard to its derivation, is the 
best translation. % ‘uno momento,’ andso S>. SP? has ‘at one wink.’ 

évriporépa (Reuss ‘leur progéniture privilégiée’ referring to the 
eldest son’s rights) need not be translated as A.V., ‘their noblest off- 
spring.” The comparative is sufficient. i ‘quae erat praeclarior 
natio illorum.’ 


13. &, expressing the meaning of line 2 accurately by inserting 
‘tunc vero primum’ at the beginning, yet translates apoddynoav 
‘spoponderunt.’ SP is for once close to the text; Arab. explains 
line 1 by inserting ‘all the plagues which had befallen them.’ 

The Greek of line 2 is peculiar, for Aads without the article is rare, 
but is found in Ecclus. 467, Jude & Winer (Moulton), § xix. 1, gives 
many examples of words which had become so technical as to lose the 
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14. For while peaceful silence enveloped all things, 
And night in her own swift course was at midway, 


15. Thy all-powerful word from heaven, from the royal throne, 
A stern warrior leapt into the midst of the doomed land, 


article (as in our English expression ‘ Ministers’ for ‘the Ministry’), 
but does not include Aads. 

For the expression ‘son of God’ for the entire people cf. 
Exod. 47, vids mpwrdroxéds pov “Iopand. Hos. 111, vamos ‘lopana 
kal jnyamnoa avtév, neither of which, however, exactly supports this 
passage ; nor does 2 318 above. 

The passage is a complete contradiction of 168°, where the 
magicians are described as become objects of contempt. It ignores 
Exod. 8, when they themselves suffer from the boils and blains, and 
goes back to Exod. 7 !522, where Pharaoh’s heart is hardened by the 
success of the enchanters. Nor is there any hint that the Egyptians 
acknowledged the people to be ‘ the child of God, except Exod. 12 %, 
“Go, serve the Lord, as ye have said . . . and bless me also.’. 


14. The variants are not important. SP has for line 2 ‘when fear 
arose at midnight.” S$" keeps closely to the text. Arab. has for ra 
mdvra ‘all creatures’; but none support the curious repetition of ra 
mavra given at the end of line 2 by Swete, apparently from &® prima 
manu. It seems obviously the insertion of a too accurate copyist, 
who thought that peca{ovens as a transitive verb ought to have some- 
thing to govern. This also accounts for the alteration of the word 
to peoovons in the good cursive 261. 

The passage at once recalls the famous lines of Virg., 4ez., iv. 521, 
‘Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa soporem Corpora per terras,’ 
etc. 


15. There is no variation in the Greek texts or 3". SP takes 
modequorns for an accusative plural, and translates ‘Cast down the 
warriors on the ground in the midst of destruction.’ Arab. is similar 
and useless. 

6AeOpias yijs is ‘ the land of ruin,’ like Bunyan’s ‘ City of Destruction.’ 
% ‘terram exterminii.’ Cf. 1 Kings 20%, where Benhadad is called dvépa 
od€Optov, ‘a man appointed to destruction.’ Soph., Zrach., 878, radaw’ 
Ode Opia, rive Tpor@ Oaveiv ome hys. 

The meaning of Adyos here has been much discussed, and it is 
claimed that it represents the Philonian Logos; the half inde- 
pendent Spirit. 

(a) It is quite certain that there is here a reminiscence of 
1 Chron. 2115, émipev Aaveid rovs 6pOadpovs avrou Kal eidev Tov dyyedov 
kupiov éorata ava pécov Tis yijs Kal Tov ovpavod Kal 7 poudaia adrod éorac- 
pen év rH xeupt avrod, from which it would appear that the ‘angel 
of the Lord’ is meant, and in Philo (Dahne, i. 259, n. 259, who 
quotes De Conf. Ling., § 8, xara tév Oeiav épywv kai Adywov cuvopocd- 
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pevor obs kareiv 20s ayyédous, De Migrat. Abr., § 31, etc., same words) 
the angels are said to be called at times Adyou. It is objected that 
Pseudo-Solomon nowhere else speaks of angels—an argument utterly 
valueless in his case; at all events he knew his Jewish theology, in 
which angels played an important part. To urge that mavrodvvapos 
cannot be applied to an angel is again to attribute to ‘Wisdom’ 
greater accuracy than he generally shows. Cf. also Reuss’s note on 
vy. 71 quoted below. 

(2) It is also quite certain that the function here attributed to Adyos 
is elsewhere assigned to pia. Hos. 6%, dréxrewa avrovs (the false 
prophets), ¢v pyare ordpards pov, and it is to be noted that though 
the T°’. on Exod. 12° has ‘the word of the Lord slew all the 
firstborn in the land of Egypt,’ the text here andin 11 * speaks of God 
as the agent. ‘Hence it is plain that the writer had no intention of 
hypostatising the Logos, but had in mind only the customary Jewish 
periphrasis for the Lord, z.e. the memra of Jehovah. This expres- 
sion means the Divine Being in self-manifestation’ (Gregg). It is 
noteworthy that # here uses ‘sermo’ and not ‘verbum’ to translate 
Adyos. 

(c) The view that the Logos of Philo is here meant is, however, still 
maintained, as it was in his Bampton Lectures by Burton, whose 
knowledge of ‘Wisdom’ seems to have been limited. The most 
recent presentation of it is by Fairweather in Hastings’ D. B., v. 2832. 
‘The description here given of the Logos inevitably suggests what 
the writer has already said of Wisdom as sharing God’s royal 
throne (94). And besides, as Langen (/udenthum, p. 262) has 
pointed out, there is merely a transference to the Logos of what is 
before said of Wisdom ; viz., that it pervadeth and penetrateth all 
things (7 74), and reacheth from one end of the world to the other (8'). 
In support of the view that God’s word is here only another name for 
His wisdom, we have the general doctrine otherwise already expressed 
in our book ; that God executes His will through His word (16 ?%). 
It can make no difference that in this case His will was to punish 
Egypt and was not associated with any healing or creative purpose.’ 
But it makes all the difference. Itis useless to quote, as Langen 
does (263 n.) the drowning of the Egyptians (10!) by cogia. The 
point is that the Philonian Logos is never represented as the agent of 
destruction, and this led even Gfrorer (ii. 232) to refuse to identify the 
Logos here with that of Philo. Wisdom’s idea, in short, of the 
‘Word of God’ is that of an emissary of vengeance, as in the New 
Testament in Heb. 414, foreshadowed in Jer. 23°, od« idod of Adyou pou 
Sonep wip, Kat os méAvE Kémtwov mérpav, Ps, 148% 147%, etc. 
It must always be remembered that Wisdom’s purpose is homiletic 
rather than philosophic. Cf. Drummond, Phi/o, i. 228. 

‘That the personification of the Logos is here purely poetical,’ says 
Gregg (a point which Langen, 263, n. 21, is quite unable to under- 
stand), ‘is supported by those Biblical narratives in which the agent is 
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16. Bearing as a sharp sword thine irrevocable commandment, 
And standing filled all things with death ; 
And touched the heaven yet trod upon the earth. 


now spoken of as God and again as the angel of the Lord.’ He cites 
Gen. 31 and 3, ‘ The angel of God said to me in the dream, Jacob’ ; 
‘Iam the God of Bethel.’ Gen. 32 * and ® (the wrestling of Jacob with 
the angel or God) is uncertain. Exod. 14! and #! are also ambiguous. 
But Acts 7% and ® (‘the burning bush’) is clear ; and cf. Ezekiel the 
poet in Euseb., P. £., ix. 29, § 8, 6 8 ék Barov cou Oeios éxAdpret 
Adyos, where God is speaking. So Acts 7 8, ‘the angel which spake 
to him in Mount Sinai’; Gal. 3°, Heb. 22, where ‘angels’ are spoken 
of as declaring the will of God. ‘In these passages we see how 
strongly the Jews felt that what in God is capable of manifestation 
must be distinguishable from his transcendental existence, and yet 
that they only ventured to provide themselves with a formula to 
express God in self-manifestation : they were very far from postulat- 
ing a “second eternal” which Philo did.’ 

It remains to notice the suggestion of Bretschneider, who, it will be 
remembered, assumes a Hebrew original for ‘Wisdom.’ He thinks 
there is a mistranslation, or confusion between 725 ‘word, and 
san ‘pestilence.’ This stands or falls with his theory. Cf. Dogmattk 
der Apokr., p. 259. 

That the old commentators, as Cornely says, interpreted Adyos as 
‘unigenitum Dei Filium, Verbum Dei’ isno doubttrue. But it would 
be difficult to adduce any passage of Scripture where the destructive 
powers either of the son or of the personified Logos are implied, 
unless indeed we refer to Matt. 10°4, odx AAOov Badeiv elpnyny adda 
pdyatpay, or to 12° above (‘by one stern word to make away with 
them at once’); but there the Adyos is surely not personified. Bishop 
Bull’s statement, cited by Deane, to the effect that this text assigns 
to the Logos ‘a royal throne in heaven’ is totally wrong. The trans- 
lation of R.V. ‘out of the royal throne’ is unjustifiable. The pre- 
position is not éx but dé, ‘away from.’ The Logos has no more a 
throne than has Wisdom in 94, ‘that sitteth by thy throne ’ (cf. 
notes ad Joc.), or any other of the angels that stand round about the 
throne and are sent thence to execute justice upon the earth. Cf. 
Weber, Jd. Theol., p. 167. 


16. % has an extraordinary mistranslation, ‘Gladius acutus insimu- 
Jatum imperium tuum portans’; %” has ‘A sharp sword in thy com- 
mandment, which is no accepter of persons, it brought (the translation 
in Walton seems wrong) and completed all at thy command.’ There 


is obviously a mistake in bL,caas, which is repeated from the 
earlier part of the verse. Arab. is loose, but gives the sense. %* 
exactly represents the Greek. 
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17. Then on a sudden visions of dreams terribly dismayed them, 
And unexpected fears came upon them: 


18. And one here, another there, thrown down half dead, 
Made manifest through what cause he was dying: 


19. F or the dreams that terrified them presaged this, 
That they might not perish, not knowing why they suffer. 


‘Irrevocable’ (Siegfried) seems to express the meaning better than 
‘unfeigned, Genev., A.V., R.V. Deane ‘irreversible,’ Gregg ‘in- 
flexible.” Cf. Heb. 4™, Zav yap 6 dédyos rov Oeod Kai éevepyns kal 
TOM@TEpOS UMEep Tacay paxatpay Sioropoy, 

For ovpavot ymreto cf. Hom., 7, iv. 443 (of Eris) otpave éornpite 
kdpn kai emt yori Baiver and the imitation in Virg., Aez., iv. 177 
(of Rumour), ‘ Ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila condit.’ Philo, 
De Confus. Ling., § 23, dxpémodus ... Hs of pev wddes eri yns Bavérooay 
7 O€ kepadyn mpos ovpavoy pbavétrw . . . éemiBaca (of evil as represented 
by atower). Cf. De Mundi Opis, § 51. 


17. Fritzsche reads devadv (for decvas) with dveipwy, but it is not 
supported by $ , though backed by GN, H, S?, Arab. 

énéatnoay, & * supervenerunt,’ S* ‘fell upon them.’ 

There is no authority for this statement. Arnald thinks it may be 
a fragment of Rabbinic tradition, or a reflection of the well-known 
superstition according to which great disasters were heralded by 
apparitions of the dead. He compares the appearance of Hector to 
Aeneas in Virg., Ae, il. 270. 


18. % adds at end of line 2 ‘ mortis,’ a mere repetition by a copyist 
who did not see that ‘causam’ already had a clause dependent on it. 
Both Arab. and %? translate ‘why ¢hey were dying,’ as G4, etc. 

It is a question whether the firstborn or those who died in terror 
of darkness are meant. If the first, then évepavifev simply means 
‘their (simultaneous) death showed that it was due to the wrath of 
God.” If the latter, there may be something in Grimm’s idea that 
the dying actually declared to the survivors that such wrath was slay- 
ing them. S? and Arab. evidently both have this idea. 


19. kax@s maoyouot may be a historic or graphic present, but all 
the versions translate as if it were a regular past tense. 

Pfleiderer’s idea that we have here a trace of Stoicism is exagger- 
ated. The Stoics certainly did pay much attention to dreams, but so 
did all ancient peoples. Cf. Jevons’ article ‘Dreams’ in Hastings’ 
D. &., 1, 622. Pfleiderer especially quotes M. Aurel. ix. 27. 
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20. But an experience of death touched the righteous also, 
And in the desert there was a destruction of the people ; 
But not for long the wrath remained. 


21. For a blameless man hasted to be their champion, 
Bringing the shield of his own ministry, 
Prayer and the propitiation of incense: 
He opposed the wrath and set a limit to the disaster, 
Showing himself thy servant. 


20. &, ‘Tentatio mortis,’ a conveniently ambiguous term, repre- 
sented also by 3? and Arab. AV. ‘tasting.’ For ‘the wrath’ (ZL, 
Arab., & of Swete), S?, S%, GN» have ‘thy wrath.’ 

Gpabers i isa peculiar word, used in Num. 16 6 to mean ‘plague,’ 
and often elsewhere in the Old Testament with very little regard to its 
original meaning of ‘breaking’ or rather ‘smashing.’ No classical 
instance of the verb suggests such a meaning. Very probably 

‘plague’ is the correct rendering here. #1 ‘commotio.’ 

Pseudo-Solomon seeks to minimise the effect of the plague; but 
14,700 persons perished therein. 


21. & is peculiar; it translates dueumros as ‘sine querela, which 
may mean ‘of whom no one could complain,’ dividing xopicas into 
two words ‘ proferens servitutis suae scutum, orationem et per incen- 
sum deprecationem allegans,’ and rendering cupddpa ‘necessitate.’ 
S? is merely a paraphrase, and Arab. expands greatly. 

onevoas is supported by Num. 167, paper eis THY cuvaywyny, and 
4 Macc. 711, 6 marnp *Aapoy TO , Oupearnpin cadwmopevos Ova Tov 
€OvorAnktov mupos émitpéyov Tov eprupiorhy eviknoev ayyedov. It is 
useless to discuss the term ‘blameless’ applied to Aaron, and to 
refer it to the fact that he had not taken part in the sin of Korah. 
Pseudo-Solomon is simply exaggerating the character of one of his 
Jewish heroes in the usual way. 

Ordov A.V., © ‘shield,’ and so probably Arab. Wherever the word is 
used in the singular in Greek it means ‘shield’ or something like it ; 
it certainly never means an offensive weapon. 2 Cor. 104 is not to 
the point: the plural is there used. Again ‘weapon’ (R.V.), ‘ 
aggressive weapon, a sword’ (Gregg, quoting Eph. 6", where pdyaipa 
is the word used), is totally inappropriate here. Aaron did not ad¢tack 
the destroying power; he kept it off, ‘with propitiation of incense.’ 
Reuss’s note is acute: ‘Of course this cannot mean that Aaron 
opposed God. The real idea is that it was the angel of the Lord who 
was executing judgment ; only for some reason the author is unwilling 
to express tt?’ This throws light on v. %, where, if we suppose that 
Pseudo-Solomon deliberately avoids mentioning an angel, the Logos 
theory falls to the ground. 
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22. But he overcame the wrath, not by strength of body, not by 
force of arms, 
But by word he subdued the chastiser, 
Appealing to the oaths and covenants of the fathers. 


23. For when the dead were now fallen in heaps upon one 
another, 
Standing between he cut short the wrath, 
And parted the way to the living. 


Reroupyia is the technical word for the ministration of the priest- 
hood throughout the Old Testament. That % should render it 
‘servitus’ is remarkable. S&? has more accurately ‘priesthood.’ 


22. Every version and every MS. except two cursives, which read 
ddoOpevovra, has byAov, ‘crowd’ or ‘crowds.’ The two cursives, 
which include 248, are followed by the Complutensian and A.V. Yet 
x¢dov (first suggested by Bauermeister) is almost certainly right. The 
éxAos was at an end: Korah’s crew were dead ; and evasive transla- 
tions like ‘confusion,’ ‘perturbation,’ ‘crowd of destroying angels’ 
command no respect. Gregg’s suggestion rév dyAodvra from Tobit 
68, where it is used of the troublings of an evil spirit, does not seem 
likely ; it would not have been altered ; but his second suggestion, 
that dyyehkoy may have been originally read, is better. A copyist 
finding that the word was elsewhere studiously avoided, may have 
altered ithere. Actual examples of confusion of yoAos with éyAos, as of 
€v yoAq with évoxAn (Heb. 12), are given by Grimm. Further, yoAoyv 
is supported by v. #!, dyréorn TH Oupe, and v. *, dvéxowe thy dpyqy. 

Tov koAd{ovra is as near to a personification of the destroying spirit 
as we are likely to get in Wisdom. % most curiously translates ‘qui 
se vexabat’; but the destroyer was not plaguing Aaron. 

d:aOjxas (S" transliterates the word) warépor is, of course, covenants 
concluded w7¢h the fathers. Cf. the case of Noah, Gen. 6}, etc. 
Abraham 157, Isaac 17%, Jacob 28}, etc. 


23. The difficulty is in the last line. % ‘divisit illam quae ad vivos 
ducebat viam’ gives no good sense; it apparently means ‘cut short 
the path of the destroyer on his way to the living to kill them.’ The 
force of mpds seems rather to be ‘on the side towards’; he cleft 
a way among the people, keeping the living all on one side of it. 3” 
and Armenian (Margoliouth, p. 284) have ‘cut a path between the 
living and the dead’; but it is questionable if this is more than an 
explanation, or rather an imitation, of Num. 164, dvégrn dvd pécor 
Tov TeOvnKétav Kal Tov CavTwv. R.V. (and probably A.V.) follows £ 
and translates ‘cut off the way to the living,’ but this should be 
dréxowev and not diécyice, which means ‘cleft.’ Gregg seeks to avoid 
this difficulty by ‘he cut through it as if he were breaking down a 
bridge.’ Siegfried: ‘split open a cleft in the road, which is far- 
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24. For on the robe that reached to his feet was the whole 
world, 
And the glories of the fathers upon the four-rowed stone 
of graving, 
And thy greatness on the diadem of his head. 


fetched. Cornely ‘interrupit viam (plagae) ad vivos (progredi con- 
antis)’; which is very questionable. There is no classical instance 
of d:acxi¢@ meaning ‘to cut short.’ 

The most exact parallel is found in @** on Numb. 1648, ‘Aaron 
stood in the midst in prayer and made a division with his censer 
between the dead and between the living’ 


24. The simple explanation of this passage, of which so much has 
been made as proving the ‘allegorising’ tendency of ‘Wisdom,’ is as 
follows : there had arisen among a people who delighted in symbolism 
and in symbolic acts a tradition that each part of the high priest’s gar- 
ments had a mystic meaning. This is given most simply by Joseph., 
Ant., Ill. vii. 7. The blue vestment denoted the sky, the girdle the 
ocean, the sardonyx buttons on the priest’s shoulders the sun and 
moon, the mitre or ‘diadem’ the heaven again. This was expanded by 
Philo into four full chapters (Vz¢a Aoszs, 111. §§ 11-14 and elsewhere), 
but ‘Wisdom’s’ account is all typological, after the manner of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and not allegorising in the Philonian sense, 
which would imply the explaining away of the high priest’s dress 
altogether. If Philo had merely found a description of this in the 
Scriptures he might very easily have argued that it existed only in an 
allegorical sense, but with the dress plain for every one to see at 
Jerusalem he was reduced to extracting mystic meanings from it; 
which is all that ‘Wisdom’ does. What mysterious nonsense Philo 
would write on such a subject may be seen from De Migr. Adm, § 18, 
where he says of this same high priest’s garment that it is wezrocxiA- 
pévn ek Te vontev kai aicOnrav dSuvdpewv (? Tov Kéopov). Cf. too 
De Profugis, § 20, évdvera 6 pév mpecBitatos Tov dvTos Aéyos ws 
éoOnra Tov koopor. Coverdale, Genev. Junius, all interpreted kcéopos 
as ‘ornament’ or ‘beauty,’ which seems meaningless, but is supported 
by the Armenian, 3", Vatablus, Luther, etc. 

émt modnpous évdtparos. Some confusion is caused in the versions 
by the taking of modjpes as a substantive. Thus & ‘in veste poderis 


quam habebat” &? has 12,2 (which is translated ‘ephod’) ‘of 
his garment.’ Arab. ‘the cloak of his garment.’ $> simply trans- 
literates, but as an adjective, and probably correctly ; for this is the 
classical use. The word is used as a substantive in &, e.g. Exod. 
28 431, Zech. 34, Ecclus. 458, and once in the New Testament (Rev. 11%), 
A similar transference of usage is found in the Latin ‘talaris,’ 
properly an adjective, but similarly used for a garment reaching to 
the heels. As a matter of fact the blue vestment, the mé‘il, did not 
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25. To these the destroyer yielded ; and these he feared ; 
For the single experience of the wrath was sufficient. 


reach to the feet, but only to the knees. It was the white garment 
under it which touched the ground or nearly so. This is called the 
ephod in 1 Sam. 2%, though the ephod proper was more of the 
nature of a waistcoat, Exod. 28 &!2, 

éml terpacrixou Aidov yAvpis is a Hebraism for ‘the four-rowed 
graven stone’: the four rows of precious stones in the high priest’s 
breastplate had the names of the twelve patriarchs (marépav ddfa, 
‘Parentum magnalia,’ the great deeds of the fathers). A.V., with Z, 
Arab. (apparently), and 3’, adopts the reading Ai@wv, which turns 
rerpagtixyou into a substantive. R.V. takes émi with yAvdjs ‘upon 
the graving of the four rows of precious stones.’ 3S? has some- 
thing like this. With Aidov, supported by G&8* and 3, we must 
suppose that the whole array of jewels is regarded as one stone. 
Jos., Az, 111. vii. 5 names the whole ornament ‘the oracle’ (as 
Exod. 28 Aoyetov). Philo, of course, explains that it has a mystical 
meaning representing the heavens, and writes in Vita AZoszs, ili. § 12, 
of xara otépva daddexa AiO Tais ypdais ovy Spore. . . Tivos érépov 
Setypar’ eiow if Tod Codiaxod kvkdod; and so forth. Eight or nine of 
the stones at least (the translation is not always certain) as enumerated 
in Exod. 28”, correspond to those of the foundations of the holy city 
in Rev. 21 19.9 

d:ddnua is possibly rather ‘fillet’ or ‘band’ than ‘diadem’ in our 
sense of the word. It refers to the golden méradov or plate fastened 


on the linen mitre on which were the words pymv% wip. ‘It seems 
to me,’ says Jos., Azz, II. vil. 7, ‘to mean heaven ; for how otherwise 
could the name of God be inscribed upon it?’ 


25. Readings and meaning equally support éo87n6n, ‘he feared,’ 
and époB87ncav, ‘they (the people) feared.’ The first is read by 
GAY, H, S*, A.V., and much may be said for it ; for the change of 
subject is most unnatural. But it is urged that only an evil spirit 
could have been terrified by the sacred emblems, whereas this is a 
messenger of God. Accordingly Swete, following G&N®, SP, Arab. 
gives é€poBnéncav, as R.V., which certainly agrees better with 
line 2. 

The sense of line 2 (reading ¢o874n in line 1) is given by Farrar: 
‘had it not been enough that they should merely have trial, as it were, 
of what the effects of God’s wrath could be, the high priest’s robes 
could not have been sufficient to terrify the destroyer’; which is not 
veryclear. Gregg (reading éponOncav), ‘ The people feared, because 
no more was needed to awaken them than the mere preliminary taste 
of death. They were not like the Egyptians, who needed to drain 
the cup to its dregs.’ 
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19. 1. But on the ungodly until the end there came pitiless anger ; 
For even their future he knew beforehand. 
2. How themselves having changed their minds about their 
departure, i 
And having sent them away with eagerness, 
They should pursue them, repenting. 
3. For while they yet had their mournings still on their hands, 
And were lamenting over the graves of the dead, 
They seized upon another counsel of folly, 
And whom they cast out with supplications, these they pur- 
sued as runaways. 


19. I. pexpt téAous, H ‘usque in novissimum,’ which does not give 
much meaning ; ‘usque ad extremum’ (%? ‘to the limit’) is better ; 
cf. 16° and 1 Thess. 21%, p@acev 8 én’ adrots 7 dpy? eis rédos, ‘to the 
uttermost.’ Grimm ‘until the final destruction in the Red Sea.’ 

This chapter is said to be quoted by no ancient Greek or Latin 
writer. 

mponder has as its subject ‘God, supplied out of ‘indignation’ in 
line 1. At first sight the moral of the passage seems difficult to 
understand ; cf. Exod. 31, ‘I know that the king of Egypt will not 
let you go, and 74 But Deane probably states the position of 
Pseudo-Solomon correctly, ‘his doctrine would be that men not using 
grace given, God, foreseeing that they would make no use of further 
supplies, punishes accordingly.’ (Cf. Additional Note A on ‘ Pre- 
existence of the Soul.’) 

2. Emiorpépavres (Swete from Oh, Ven., etc., 3", Arab.) is adopted 
as the more difficult reading. The genitive rot dmeiva: is undoubtedly 


hard to construe. 3S? ob» QQ201, which is exactly the Greek, 


but gives no help. Grimm would render ‘having thought anxiously 
over their departure’; he accepts therefore émucrpépecOa: with the 
genitive, which émrpépartes, the alternative reading, could hardly 
govern ; the latter ‘permitting them to go’ is of course far easier except 
for this point. It is read by &4 and the authorised edition of 1 ; but 
many MSS. of the latter have ‘quoniam ipsi cum reversi essent.’ 
Siegfried translates émuorpéyvavres, ‘urging them to go away,’ quoting 
Judith 81, émuorpéecv BonBecav, which is not at all to the point. 

pera omovdis, cf. Philo, Vita Mosts, i. 24, eir’ ddos GAAov mapekddet Tov 
Aedy pera maons omovdys €& dmdons tis yns é€edavvew, and Exod. 12%, 
careBidCovro of Aiyumtioe Tov Nady orrovdy exBadety aitods ex THs yas. 

dreiva, ‘to be absent,’ is for dreévar ; with the rendering ‘having 
provided for their absence,’ the difference is small; with any other 
translation it is very harsh. Grimm calls it an abbreviation for rod 
amévat Kal ameivat. 

3. "Ev xepolv éxovres, % ‘inter manus habentes.’ The expression is 
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4. For a deserved fate dragged them on to this end, __ 
And inspired them with forgetfulness of what things had 
happened, ; 
That they might fill up the measure of punishment lacking to 
their torments, 


5. And that thy people might accomplish a wonderful journey, 
And they might find a strange death. 


an ordinary colloquial one, and there is no need to suppose that the 
actual manual work of embalming is referred to. The versions are 
exact, only Arab. being somewhat erratic. 

éneomdoavto, & ‘sibi assumpserunt. In 1! the verb means ‘to 
draw towards oneself, and R.V., not very felicitously, translates it so 
here. 

The folly of the Egyptians was, perhaps, not so great after all. The 
curious vol¢e-face of the Israelites from Etham (Exod. 14?) might well 
make their enemies think that their ignorance of the locality had led 
them into a trap between a hostile country and the sea, and that they 
might be easily crushed there. Moreover, according to the @/0% 
on Exod. 14%, Pharaoh believed that they were now in the 
dominion of the god Zephon, who was hostile to them. 


4. © is most inaccurate. It translates line 2, ‘Horum quae 
acciderunt commemorationem amittebant,’ which admits of a quite 
different rendering. SS’, though it renders line 1 ‘ vengeance became 
a scourge for them to the end of necessity,’ is thereafter accurate, and 
Arab. fairly so. 

Again in line 3 # has ‘ut quae deerant tormentis repleret punitio.’ 
There are no variants in the MSS. to justify such transpositions of 
the Greek. The only important one is the old reading (®) mpoava- 
anpocwow, which is now generally rejected. Cf 2 Macc. 64 
dvapéver paxpoOvpav 6 Aconérns péxpt Tov KkatavtnoayTas avrovs mpos 
éxmAnpwow dpapTiv Koda. 

In aéia avayxn, says Reuss, we have a flat contradiction in terms. 
‘Fatality’ implies predestination ; ‘deserving’ implies the freewill 
of man. Cf. Gfrorer, PAzlo, li. 254-5. But as Toy (Luc. Bibl, 5340) 
points out, dvayxn is not in Pseudo-Solomon’s system the Greek 
inevitable destiny, superior even to the gods ; it is divine predestina- 
tion according to desert, or rather, perhaps (Gregg), the inevitable 
sequence of cause and effect. 

Remark that in several passages it is said that Pharaoh and his 
people hardened their own hearts, Exod. 8 453? ; 934, ‘he sinned yet 
more, and hardened his heart, he and his servants.’ Cf. Ezek. 24, 
Zech. 744, 2 Chron. 36 8, Ps. 95% 


5. mepdoy in line 1 is the common reading. Swete from &® reads 
meipdon, and is supported by %? (which, however, takes the word as 
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6. For the whole creation in its several kinds was fashioned 
again anew, 
Obeying thy several commandments, 
That thy servants might be kept without hurt. 


passive) and by Arab., and so Siegfried has ‘erfiihre.’ ‘They’ of 
course means the Egyptians. 


6. This is ‘Wisdom’s’ theory of miracles ; a retuning (v. 38) or re- 
fashioning of nature according to God’s special intentions at the 
moment. ‘Nothing new came into being; there was only a trans- 
mutation of elements,’ says Gregg, who also quotes Epictetus (iii. 24), 
‘This cosmos is one city, and its constituent substance is one, and 
there must needs be a certain periodicity and surrender of one 
thing to another, some things being dissolved and others combin- 
ing, some standing still and others moving’; and again, ‘This 
variability is partaken of both by men and animals; and not only 
they but the gods and the four elements are turned up and down in 
their transmutations, so that earth becomes water, and water air, and 
air turns into aether; and the same process of transmutation takes 
place in the reverse way’ (dvw@ev xdrw). The quantity of water is 
constant ; any partial disturbance is followed by a corresponding 
reaction throughout the whole mass. 

There is something to be said here for Pfleiderer’s view, who (p. 325) 
thinks the whole idea Heraclitic. He favours the translation of 
aywGev as not ‘up and down,’ but as Arab., S’, and Bois, ‘coelitus,’ 
‘from above.’ Cf. John 3%, where, however, the word is used in 
a theological sense, as in Jas. 11” has ‘ab initio,’ for which cf. 
Acts 26°, mpoyiwookovrés pe avabev, etc. Cornely interprets md\w 
avw0ev ‘denuo ut antea’ or ‘denuo a principio’ (there is no 
pleonasm, he says); ‘Sapiens quippe ad primam creaturarum forma- 
tionem respiciens eas virlum suarum mutatione non tantummodo 
zterum formatas, sed etiam novas factas esse significat.’ “Avwdev, in 
the sense of ‘again,’ is confined to Hellenistic Greek, and rare even 
there. Cf. Joseph., Az, I. xviii. 3 and Gal. 4°. John 3 is doubtful: 
the word may mean, as elsewhere, ‘from above,’ but Nicodemus takes 
it as devrepov. 

ev idie yéve is difficult to translate, though the meaning is fairly 
plain, and is brought out in R.V. as above. Bois, however, will have 
it that iSvos in ‘Wisdom’ can never mean ‘peculiar,’ but always 
‘ proprius,’ in short a strong possessive pronoun. He cites its uses in 
193 (but see below) with a pronoun; in 2”, 114 16%, 1871) 19 19) 
with article but no pronoun; in to4, 18', with neither. This is 
partly borne out by %*, which everywhere translates by Xu 


except tn 17% and 191%, Further, it is everywhere used of the third 
person ; Bois wants to take it here of the second, and to ‘thy com- 
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7. The cloud that shadowed the camp, 
And the coming up of dry land out of water which stood 
there before was seen, 
An unhindered way out of the Red Sea, 
And a grass-bearing plain out of the raging wave ; 


mands,’ for rais Bias énurayais there is no objection, but when he 
renders év idt@ yéver ‘in respect of thine own family,’ ze. the Israelites, 
we hesitate. “Yet this view of Bois receives strong support from the 
usage of the xow7 as represented in the Egyptian papyri. Milligan, 
Selections from Greek Papyri, 21, 1. 3, gives an example of idvs used 
of the second person, viz., (dios xwdive, § at thine own risk.’ 

The versions are fairly accurate, except that S? translates line 1, 

‘all creation in the order of its nature had been created from above, 
and Arab. renders the ambiguous zratdes in line 3 by ‘thy beloved.’ 3° 
has remarkable variations: it has ‘course’ for yéves, and for of coi matdes 
it read Sovoe waides. It also adds cais to émrayais with GNA 261 and 
%, S*. (The versions may have simply supplied it.) 

A.V. takes idiais émirayais as ‘thy peculiar commandments,’ which 
Farrar explains as meaning that ‘in the passage of the Red Sea the 
elements obeyed the special injunctions laid on them instead of 
following their normal course.’ 


7. vepédn goes with €GewpyOy, but the construction is very awkward, 
and all the versions render oxia¢ovoa as a verb finite (A.V. has 
‘namely, a cloud shadowing the camp’) except S$", which has ‘that 
cloud which overshadowed the camp, Jf (which is correct) from 
the waters which stood up before a veve/ation of dry land was seen.’ 
This possibly denotes dvadoots, read by 261, with which this version 
so often agrees. 

XL has for e& épvdpas Gadaoons ‘in mari rubro,’ and for é« KAvdwvos 
Buatiov ‘de profundo nimis,’ which seems to point to a variant Badovs 
or the like; Arab. has ‘out of the circle of the way,’ mistaking 
cAvdwvos for kUkAov ; and only SP ‘out of the storm’ seems to refer to 
Buaiov. 

xAonpdpov médiov is a gross exaggeration, not found in @°™- or in 
Philo or Josephus; but Grimm quotes from Gutmann a Hebrew 
Passover-prayer, ‘they walked through abysses as on made roads: 
on both sides rose trees laden with fruit ; he caused sweet springs to 
gush out for them in the abyss, and perfume of sweet spices to spread 
its scent before them.’ The ‘green field’ is possibly a fantastic de- 
scription of the actual bottom of the Red Sea. Some such tradition 
is reflected by Pliny, WV. 77, xiii. 25 (quoted by Arnald), who says 
that that sea was in many places interspersed with trees, some of 
them bearing fruit, and had the appearance of a floating wood. Thick 
seaweed is probably meant. 
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8. Through which a whole nation, they that were protected by 
thy hand, did pass, 
Beholding marvellous wonders. 


g. For as horses they pastured, 
And as lambs they skipped, 
Praising thee, O Lord, that delivered them. 


10. For they remembered yet the things that happened in their 
sojourning, 
How instead of production of cattle the earth brought 
forth lice, 
And instead of water-creatures the river vomited forth a 


swarm of frogs. 


8. wav €@vos in line 1 is the more difficult reading, and is read by 
nearly all MSS. and versions. The old reading waveOvi, or better 
mave@vei, has little support, and the word seems to occur once only in 
Greek, in Strabo. For oxemaCopuevor xeepi cf. Isa. 5118, bard ray oKiav 
THs Xelpos pov TKETdTw Ce. 

g. éveunOnoay, in accordance with all classical usage, means ‘fed’ 
(Lidd. and Sc., s.v.), and so all the versions, e.g. # ‘depaverunt escam.’ 
A.V. ‘went at large,’ and R.V. ‘roamed at large’ are wrong, but cf. 
Isa. 633, #yayev adrods 8: dBiccouv ws tmmov Ov epnyov. A reading 
mentioned by A Lapide, éexypeyéricay, ‘they neighed,’ seems to be 
found in no existing MS. 

Oveckiptnoay is another instance of Pseudo-Solomon’s way of using 
a word twice or thrice in proximity ; cf. 17 !8, and for the sense Ps. 114 4, 
Ta dpn eoKkiptnoay @cet Kpwoi, kal oi Bovvor os dpa mpoBdrar. 

puodpuevoy, ‘that didst deliver,’ is supported by #, S?, Arab., and by 
GAC, etc. The other reading, puduevov, would imply that God was 
always and is their deliverer, and may be correct. 


10. mapotxia is a perfectly correct word to denote sojourning (L 
‘incolatus’) in a city without the rights of citizenship; but it is con- 
fined to Biblical and ecclesiastical Greek. Acts 13™, év r7 mapo.xia 
év yj Alyimr@, and so mdporkos in Acts 7%, mdpotxos €v yy Madiav. 

yevéoews, & ‘pro natione animalium,’ and so %? and Arab. The 
word is ambiguous, but a reference to ‘production’ seems required 
(v.41). Deane’s idea, however, that a supernatural production from 
the earth instead of the normal process of generation is alluded to 
seems far-fetched; the earth does not ordinarily generate cattle. 
A.V. omits the word altogether. ‘The ground in reality,’ says Arnald, 
‘does not bring forth flies, much less cattle ; the meaning is, and the 
sense is much more natural and just, that the ground was so disposed 
by God as to bea proper #/dus for the generation of flies, but did 
not afford its usual nourishment for the support and increase of cattle.’ 


2A 
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11. But later on they beheld also a new production of fowl, 
When led on by appetite they demanded meats of 
delicacy ; 


12. For for their comfort there came up for them the quail from 
the sea. 


So Ps. 1044, where, immediately after ‘he bringeth forth grass for 
the cattle,’ we are told that God bringeth forth food out of the earth 
and wine and oil; obviously a hyperbole, as here. ; 

oxvida, ‘lice,’ ‘flies,’ ‘sandflies’ (R.V.). The word is properly singular, 
and is altered in some MSS. into oxvidas ; but the declension is 
uncertain (cf. Lidd. and Sc.), and it is quite possible that Pseudo- 
Solomon meant it for a plural. That the versions give a plural means 
nothing ; they would naturally translate it so, as we do. But for the 
singular use in such a case cf. Exod. 101%, d«pis, and Joel 2%, 
dvrarodace tiv avti rév éerav &v xarépayev 7 axpis kat 6 Bpodyos Kal 
7 €pvoiBn kal q Kayan. Cf. Exod. 8}8, éEayayeiy tov oxvida. 

avri évvdpav (there is no need to supply yevécews with Deane), & 
‘pro piscibus.’ Frogs are, of course, évvdpa, but there can be no 
doubt as to the meaning. 

eénpevéaro properly, as &, ‘eructavit,’ ‘belched forth,’ is from Exod. 
85, eLepevEerar 6 morapos Barpaxous. 

11. Ed’ torépo, & ‘novissime,’ which seems to represent a reading 
ep’ toraro. &*, S$, ‘afterwards.’ Arab. curiously ‘add to this, that,’ 
which seems also to indicate a variant. / 

yéveow here is undoubtedly ‘production.’ ‘A new race of birds’ 
(R.V.) is absurd, for quails must have been perfectly familiar to the 
Hebrews. Cf. for their immense numbers Post in Hastings’ D. £., 
iv. 179. 

edéopata tpvpys is a Hebraism for ‘delicate meats’ as A.V., Arab. 
‘Escas epulationis,’ 3 which means ‘meats of revelry’ is a possible 
translation of rpupis. 

We remark that Pseudo-Solomon, more suo, takes a very different 
view of the story from that given in Exod. 161, Num. 11 +9, where 
it is ‘the mixed multitude that was among them’ that ‘fell a-lusting.’ 
It is most strongly put in Ps. 77 %°3!, ‘They were not estranged from 
their lust, their meat was yet in their mouths when the anger of God 
went up against them,’ and most leniently in Ps. 105 °, ‘They asked, 
and he brought quails, and satisfied them with the bread of heaven.’ 
On this last ‘Wisdom’ probably relied. 

12. 1, which translates wapauvOiov in 318 ‘allocutio,’ in the sense 
of ‘comfort, here expands by adding ‘desiderii,’ and may have read 
épéEews ‘for the assuaging of their desire.’ 

There is no need to suppose that ¢k OaXdocons means ‘out of the 
sea.’ We are expressly told in Num. 113), ‘There went forth a wind 
from the Lord, and brought quails from the sea.’ Cf. Post, Zc. 
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13. And the punishments came upon the sinners, 
Not without signs preceding, in the violence of the 
thunders ; 
For justly did they suffer by their own wickednesses, 
For they practised a yet harsher hatred of strangers. 


14. For certain persons did not receive them that knew them 
not when they came, 
But these enslaved guests that did them kindness. 


Farrar’s remark is acute: ‘this reversion to facts of which he has 
already explained the significance, shows that the writer has exhausted 
his originality and has nothing left to say which he has not said 
already.’ There is indeed little to take hold of in this last chapter. 

Cornely remarks that the Egyptians were warned by a storm 
which fell upon them after they had entered the passage and before 
Moses stretched out his hand and brought the waters back. He 
refers to Exod. 14%4, Ps. 7717, and Joseph., Azz, 11. xvi. 3. The 
first reference does not prove much ; the others are stronger. Arnald 
notices the curious % translation of & in Ps. 7718, where & has év ro 
tpox@ (? whirlwind), but # has ‘rota curruum.’ 


13. ai Tuywpiat is ‘¢he punishments.’ Chary in his use of the article, 
Pseudo-Solomon employs it here with effect. The comforts are for 
the Hebrews ; the punishments for their enemies. 

The versions here again become erratic. #1 has ‘argumentis’ for 
Texpnpiwy, which is perhaps unexceptionable ; but S? has for ‘violence 
of thunders,’ ‘indignation and mishap,’ and Arab. is altogether astray. 
Only 3" keeps closely to the Greek, but translates idiacs movnpiats ‘ by 
their peculiar iniquities.’ Cf. notes on v.®% %” translates line 4, ‘For 
they had devised an evil way.’ 

The ‘thunders’ can hardly be referred to Exod. 14%, ‘The Lord 
looked forth upon the host of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire 
and of cloud, and discomfited the host of the Egyptians,’ but to the 
expansion of this in @/°% and @"*._ The latter has ‘the word of the 
Lord looked forth upon the host of the Egyptians and cast upon them 
pitch and fire and hailstones, etc.’ So Joseph. Avz., 11. xvi. 3, ‘Showers 
of rain also came down from the sky, and dreadful thunders and 
lightning with flashes of fire. Thunderbolts also were darted upon 
them.’ 


14. The mannerism of Pseudo-Solomon, which causes him to avoid 
all proper names (and as Reuss points out even to shun the naming 
of the ‘angel of the Lord’ in 18%), is here pushed to an absurdity. 
We are simply left to conjecture that it is the Sodomites who are 
meant, and the comparison of them as superior in virtue to the 
Egyptians is to the full as perverse and absurd. ; ; 

dyvoovvras in line I is difficult and therefore probably right. It is 
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15. And not only so, but whatever allowance there be shall be 
theirs, 
Since they received hatefully those that were aliens ; 


so given in %*, and there is no real variant. Grotius suggested 
dyvéras, which would represent the % ‘ignotos, but S?, S° represent 
dyvootytas. Arab. probably is like %, but is ambiguous. It either 
means ‘not knowing them’ as above, or ‘not knowing the place,’ as 
S? seems to imply. R.V. ‘strangers,’ A.V. ‘those whom they knew 
not when they came,’ which cannot be right. 

evepyéras, both through the benefits conferred on the land through 
Joseph and through their own labours in the land of bondage. And 
they were certainly invited guests, as we see from Gen. 451718, 
Gregg is probably right in thinking that there is a reference to later 
ill-treatment of Jews by Egyptians. SS? has for evepyeras ‘foreign 
stewards,’ doubtless referring to Joseph. 

Churton’s explanation of the antithesis between the two verses also 
explains dyvootvras, ‘The men of Sodom refused hospitality to those 
to whom they were unknown and in no way indebted.’ 

An extraordinary turn to this passage was given by the old com- 
mentators, who, apparently swayed by the & translation of of pév 

. odrot O€ as ‘alii. . . alii,’ made it refer to two different classes of 
Egyptians, some of whom were less inhospitable than others. The 
succeeding verses are incompatible with this idea. 


15. This is probably the meaning of %, ‘Et non solum haec, sed 
et alius respectus illorum erat’ (the last word is unfortunate. Itis not 
éora, which S?, S$", and Arab. translate properly). With the render- 
ing given A.V. to a certain extent agrees; ‘peradventure some 
respect shall be had of those.’ R.V., ‘God shall visit the men of 
Sodom after another sort’ agrees more or less with Arab. and S?. 

The difficulty turns on two words, the ever ambiguous émocxomn, 
and jjrts. For the latter many conjectures are hazarded. Swete 
actually reads 4 tts (the confirmatory 7), but this seems too classical 
for Pseudo-Solomon. Other suggestions are: od povor- adXAn Tis 
émirKom7’ OF ov pdvoy avtn, GAN GAAN Tis ~oTat, OF ov pdvov GAN ei Tis 
émurkomn éotn avtois. Our business is to translate and explain the 
text as we have it. 

The best explanation of line 2 is that the Sodomites were frankly 
inhospitable ; they did not offer an insidious welcome succeeded by 
maltreatment. The perversion of Scripture and the passing over of 
the hideous crime of Sodom need no comment. S%? renders the line 
“because they would not let the strangers go,’ mistaking not only the 
Greek but the force of the passage. Reuss also seems to misunder- 
stand ; and he translates ‘for which they shall yet have punishment’ 
(émtoxony in the bad sense), and explains ‘the punishment inflicted 
on the Egyptians will not be the last, another being reserved for 
them.’ 
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16, But they with feastings 
Welcoming them that already shared the same rights, 
Vexed them with sore labours. 


17. Yea and they were smitten with sightlessness, 
As were those at the doors of the righteous man, 
When, enveloped in yawning darkness, 
Each was seeking for the way through his own doors. 


18. For the elements being changed in order among themselves, 
As in a psaltery the notes vary the character of the tune, 
Yet always adhering to the sound, 
Which one may accurately divine from the sight of things 
that have happened. 


16. For pera €opracpdrwv % (as all the versions except %) has 
‘cum laetitia, doubtless considering that general ‘feastings’ are 
nowhere mentioned. But Pseudo-Solomon is thinking of Joseph’s 
banquets for his brethren, Gen. 4334, and of the general hospitality 
showed to the Israelites, Gen. 471!%. Similarly ‘the same rights’ is an, 
exaggeration, but one that might be justified from Gen. 45 !7”° and 
especially v. ®, ‘the good of all the land of Egypt is yours.’ 

Tov aiT&v pererynkdras Stkaiwy does not seem to have been under- 
stood. HL ‘qui eisdem usi erant justitiis, ? ‘those on whose account 
they received punishment.’ Arab. is nearly accurate. SS" renders 
the exact words. 


17. The writer returns to his favourite plague of darkness, and uses 
the indefinite word dopacia, only found in Biblical Greek, to express 
the deprivation both of light (Egyptians) and of sight (Sodomites). 

dxavei oxéret is variously rendered. %& ‘subitaneis tenebris.’ Arab. 
“very deep darkness.’ S* omits the adjective. It is a peculiar word, 
from yaveiv, ‘to yawn,’ to ‘open the mouth,’ and may be either ‘ mute,’ 
not opening the mouth ‘in the dumb darkness,’ or, with a emphatic, 
‘yawning wide.’ It is possible that 1 took the first meaning ‘not gaping,’ 
‘not lethargic,’ and so ‘surprising’ (Deane), but this seems forced. It 
is nowhere said that they groped about to find their ows doors, but 
that of Lot. Perhaps, however, as Reuss suggests, there is here a 
sudden return to the plight of the Egyptians. Nearly every line of 
this chapter bears marks of carelessness if not weariness. 


18. The difficulties of the verse are three: (1) d:adAdooover is pre- 
dicated both of ororyeia and of Pédyyoa, and the two members of the 
comparison are so mingled together that the terms properly applicable 
to one only are also assigned to the other. (2) Line 3 is too briefly 
expressed ; the meaning is ‘continuing always the same, each in its 
several sound’ (Gregg), but that is not in the Greek. (3) In any case 
there is an anacoluthon, which R.V. avoids by transposing lines 1-2 
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19. For land creatures were turned into water creatures, 
And swimming things migrated on the earth ; 


and rendering ‘even so did the elements.’ A.V. simply translates 
peOappotdpeva ‘were changed... and yet are always sounds,’ taking jx 
as a plural, which no other translator does, except perhaps Siegfried. 
Farrar, not without reason, regards the word as an awkward and heed- 
less addition of the writer. , : 

% translates ‘In se enim elementa dum convertuntur, sicut in organo 
qualitatis sonus immutatur, et omnia suum sonum custodiunt ; unde 
aestimari ex ipso visu certo potest.’ dmep seems to have been mis- 
taken for é4ev in line 4, but otherwise the meaning is fairly given and 
the anacoluthon preserved. SP is quite wide of the mark, translating 
line 1, ‘For for their own sake the elements were established,’ etc. 
Arab. is even worse. 

Bois explains : the musician plays a tune by a certain combination 
of musical sounds. He lays down his instrument, resumes it, and 
plays an entirely different tune; yet the sounds are the same; only 
their combination differs. So God has before him matter—the 
otorxetua—which he combines in a certain way, and they produce 
xriows, an orderly creation—the first melody. But then it becomes a 
question of blessing or punishing. He combines the elements ina 
different way; there is a new creation—the second melody ; but the 
POdyyor are the same. Bois also mentions the possibility of putting 
a stop after pvduou and construing it with @édyyo., but this is contrary 
to all the versions quoted, and also to $", which translates peOappo(o- 
peva, ‘changed from their harmony.’ 

For the comparison to a psaltery (# ‘organum,’ meaning any kind 
of instrument, as explained by A Lapide), cf. Philo, De Poster. Caini, 
§ 32, cal py» Somep dpyava Kata Tas Tov péAous dreipous doas kpdoets 
peOapporrera ovtws Kal 6 Adyos cuv@dds €or, Epunveds mpayyaTwr 
yiwdpevos, auvOnrovs AapBaver peraBodrds, and for the change in the 
elements to punish the Egyptians, cf. Vita Mosis, i. § 17. ra yap 
oTolxeta TOU mavTis yn Kal VOwp Kal anp Kai TUp emitibevTa StkarwoavTos 
Geod, ois dmereAéo On 6 Koopos, THY doeBOv xapay Pbapjvat, mpds evdecew 
Kpdrous apyis 7 Kéxpntat, Ta avTa Kal wwTnpios emi yeverer THY Odrap (cf. 
Bois above), cxnpuati¢ovros, kat rpémovtos Omore BovAnOein mpos THY KaTa 
Tay aveBay amadeiay. 

A good example of an exact and yet purposeless interpretation is 
found in Rabanus Maurus, quoted by all the old commentators, who 
did not perceive that our author is giving a not unscientific explanation 
of miracles. It runs thus, ‘Sicut in instrumento organi diversi inter se 
discrepant soni, sed ad concordiam melodiae temperamento con- 
sentiunt musici, ita et varia elementa, licet ab invicem discrepent 
qualitate, ad creatoris sui, servato jure naturae, flectuntur voluntatem.’ 


19. petéBawev ent yns cannot possibly mean as R.V. ‘trod upon the 
earth’; the Greek no doubt is bad, but there is little authority for the 
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20. Fire had control of its own power in the water, 
And water forgot its power of quenching: 


21. Contrariwise, flames wasted not the flesh of animals easily 
perished that walked among them, 
Nor was melted the easily-melted ice-like kind of heavenly 
food. 


better readings eis yjv and emt yjv. HW has ‘in terram transibunt, 
and so Arab. 3? has for line 1 ‘untilled land was turned into lakes’ 
or ‘marshes.’ 

The meaning of line 1 (a very far-fetched one) is that the Israelites 
and their cattle by passing through the Red Sea became water- 
animals. The swimming creatures which migrated to land are the 
frogs, which again are, unfortunately for the contrast, amphibious. 
But Philo takes the same view (Vita Mosts, i. § 18), xaOdzep «is 
Groxiay (peréBavev) év yévos trav éevidpav tis dicews exméupa 
StavonOeions mpos THy evavtiay yapay * évavtia yap xépoos vdatt. 

20, A.V. curiously connects éemedavOdvero with duvdpews, ‘the fire 
had power in the water, forgetting his own virtue,’ which is contrary 
to the meaning, the versions, and our Greek, but is supported by some 
MSS. of repute, which add, after duydyews, émiAeAnopévov. But the 
point is that the fire (the flashes among the hail, 16179) did not 
forget its powers. %& has ‘valebat supra suam virtutem,’ which does 
not necessarily imply a reading tmepioyvey ; the verb ioyvew with a 
genitive may mean ‘to exceed.’ So Aristoph., Vesf., 357, has ioxudv 
? airés éeuavtod, meaning loxupdrepos Av if Ta viv. 

Cf. again Philo, Vita Moszs, i. 20, quoted above on 161”. The 
whole passage is a wearisome rechauffé of what has been already said. 

21. The versions all agree in translating odS€ ty«rév in line 3 as if 
ovd’ érnxoy was read, which, conjectured by Nannius, nevertheless 
appears inno known MS. & ‘nec dissolvebant,’ S” (of course wrongly) 
‘nor were there melted (érnxov) the hailstones which destroyed the 
fruits. Arab. is quite off the point, but certainly read érnkov or érnxev. 

As before remarked, the writer appears to believe that all the 
plagues, hail, fire, locusts, and flies, occurred at once. The creatures 
that walked amid the flames and consorted with them ( ‘coambul- 
antium’) are apparently the locusts. 

auBpooias rpop7s is a ‘ purpureus pannus,’ representing the ‘angels’ 
food’ of 167°. So far the author is true to the derivation of the word, 
which means not ‘pleasing’ but ‘immortal’ (@u@poros for dopros). 

In the Széylline Oracles, iii. 84, it is apparently prophesied that 
manna will be the food of the righteous in heaven. 

Oi 8€ Gedy tipavres dAnOiwor, dévady Te 

Zany KkAnpovopodver, Tov aidvos xpdvov, adtot 
Oixotvres mapabeicou duas épiOndéa knrov 
Aawvpevot yAukuy dprov an’ ovpavod aotepdevros. 
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22. For in all things, Lord, thou didst magnify and glorify thy 
people, 
And didst not overlook them, standing by them at every 
time and place. 


22. & has for tmepeides ‘despexisti,’ which is too strong. _ 

Many apologies have been made for the abrupt termination of the 
book. Some have assumed (as Hasse and Heydenreich, quoted 
by Grimm) that the book has been mutilated; others, as Zéckler, 
that the author did not complete his design. Either assumption is un- 
necessary. 3 Macc. ends in much the same way, evAoynros 6 puaTns 
"IopanA eis Tovs det ypdvous, and we may assign several reasons for the 
breaking off of the narrative at this point. (1) The subsequent history 
of Israel furnishes no such opportunities as this for the antitheses in 
which our author delights ; (2) he has now finished with the Egyptians, 
against whom for some reason (cf. Introduction, § 3), whether on 
account of ancient oppression or of modern apostasy, his invectives 
are chiefly directed. 

But most of all we may set it down to the absolute weariness of the 
author with his subject. Any one who reads carefully the last chapter 
or two, with their tautologies in language and their repetitions of 
matter, will agree that they are the work of a man whose enthusiastic 
rhetoric had found its limit. He has no more to say, and it is a pity 
that he did not recognise this before. His vocabulary and his 
imagination are alike exhausted. 
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A 


‘ON THE PRE-EXISTENCE OF THE SOUL 
IN THE BOOK OF WISDOM’ 


A thorough and convincing exposition of the matter is contained ina 
paper under this title contributed by Mr. F. C. Porter to a collection of 
Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of W. R. Harper (Chicago, 
1908). His object is to prove that such doctrine of pre-existence as is 
indicated here is founded not on Greek speculations but on ancient 
Hebrew 2 beliefs. He denies that the book contains any real Platonic 
theory, with its necessary consequence dualism—the antagonism of soul 
and body—at all. The existence of a Stoic element he concedes, and 
even here he probably concedes too much. He couples 1? (‘ That which 
holdeth all things together hath knowledge of every voice’) with the 
Pseudo-Solomonic passage 778-81. He finds (p. 207) ‘a conception 
of wisdom as no longer only a personification of the creative thought 
and energy of God as in Proverbs 8, but a substantial entity, a spirit 
filling the world and holding all things together: uniting in itself 
physical, rational, and moral qualities, and betraying unmistakably in 
many of its attributes and functions the influence of the Stoic world- 
soul.’ It may be noted in passing that, as we have seen, 17 implies 
nothing more than that God’s wisdom (not an independent wisdom) 
holds the world together, and that without this verse the Pseudo- 





4 For the genuine Hebrew idea of ‘pre-existence’ cf. Kohler in the Jewish 
Encyclopedia, s.v. Everything that was described as ‘from the beginning ' was 
regarded as ‘pre-existent.” Thus: (1) the Torah of course; (2) the ‘throne of 
glory’ which (Ps. 932) is ‘established of old’; (3) the sanctuary, Jer. 1712; 
‘Set on high from the beginning’; (4) the patriarchs, Hosea 9, ‘I saw your 
fathers as the first-ripe in the fig tree at her first season’; (5) Israel, Ps, 742, 
‘thy congregation, which thou hast created from the beginning’ (Heb.); (6) 
Messiah, Micah 52, ‘Whose goings forth are from of old, from everlasting’ ; (7) 
repentance, Ps. 90 2%, All these are supposed to have had an existence prior to 
the creation of the world. The one plain indication of the pre-existence of 
a man is in the Assumption of Moses i. 14, ‘Excogitavit et invenit me, qui ab 
initio orbis terrarum praeparatus sum.’ The doctrine of the pre-existence of 
souls was specifically condemned by the Second Council of Constantinople 
(Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de la Bible, v. col. 1352). 
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Solomonic passage is mere talk. It should be noted that later on 
(pp. 231, 232) the writer speaks of wisdom by no means as a separate 
entity but as an agency of God—very much as we speak of ‘ nature. 

With regard to the alleged Platonic element, he deals with the four 
doctrines usually assumed to be implied in ‘Wisdom’ and supposed to 
prove the writer’s acquaintance with the Platonic dialogues, viz. 
(a) that of creation out of ‘ formless matter’ (11 1”), (b) the pre-exist- 
ence of souls (81920), (c) the body as the source of sin (14, 8%), 
and (d) the elevation of the wise and pious after death to communion 
with God. Menzel, the most exact writer on the subject (Der Griechische 
Einfluss auf Predigey und Weisheit Salomos, 1889), enumerates these 
points, but leaves it (p. 61) an open question whether the author 
derived them direct from Plato or not, believing, however, that 915 
(‘a corruptible body weigheth down the soul,’ etc.) shows a verbal 
knowledge of Phaedo, 81c. Other writers, more or less uncritically, 
accept as proven the statement that the author was well acquainted 
with both Stoic and Platonic philosophy—a matter already alluded to 
in the ‘ Introduction.” Among these we may class Zeller, Schiirer, 
Edmund Pfleiderer, Siegfried, Farrar, and Toy (in the Enc. Bibi.). 
Grimm (Eznl., p. 22) qualifies his admission as to the Hellenic element 
in ‘Wisdom’ by the remark that ‘ Pseudo-Solomon’s knowledge of 
Greek philosophic doctrines seems rather to be casually acquired than 
the result of deeper study.’ 

It is primarily with the doctrine of pre-existence of souls that Mr. 
Porter’s treatise is concerned, but all the other three points come under 
consideration. It is, he says, ‘customary to attribute to the author 
of Wisdom almost the fully developed doctrine of Philo in regard to the 
soul and its relation to the body,’ and this doctrine he states very fairly 
as follows (cf. Gfrérer, Philo, i. 374 sqg.; Charles, Eschatology, p. 252): 
‘ Souls in Philo’s view 4 pre-exist, the air being fullof them. Those that 
remain true to their nature, incorporeal, are the angels. It is only 
souls that somehow have lower propensities that sink to earth and 
enter bodies. Of these some are further degraded by the earthly 
prison or grave that holds them. The task of the philosopher is to 
flee from the body and the outer world. By contemplation rising to 
ecstasy the soul may even now escape sense and attain a vision of truth 
and of God.’ It is needless to say that in the Book of Wisdom there is 
no indication of all this; yet it seems to be assumed as the background 
for the two verses on which the whole of our discussion turns. It is, 
however, certain that if Josephus (B. J., 11. viii. 11) correctly describes 
the doctrines of the Essenes, they held a like view, though he does not 
say that they regarded the body as actually the source of evil. Indeed 
great care is necessary in discriminating between the belief that the 
body is a mere prison of the soul and the idea that it is positively the 
curse of the soul, defiling it by its own evil passions.» The passages 
14 and 8%, which are quoted in support of the latter theory, 





® Drummond, PAz/o, ii. 277, points cut that however much Philo may have 
believed in this doctrine theoretically, he proceeds as if every man commenced 
his mental history with his birth. 

> See the first extract from Kautzsch at the end of this note, 
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a imply the exact opposite—that the body may be good and not 
evil. 

Apart from Philo’s confused guesses at truth, there seems to have 
existed a genuine Jewish doctrine of pre-existence, and this Mr. Porter 
expounds (p. 211 sqg.). He givesa fair summary of Harnack’s distinc- 
tion between the Hebrew and Hellenic ideas (Hist. of Dogma, i. App. 1.) 
as follows: ‘To the Greek mind pre-existence is connected with the contrast 
between spirit and matter (7.e. implies the Platonic dualism), and expresses 
the thought that the idea or form, or energy of all things exists before 
their physical embodiment, and remains independent of this imperfect 
material copy. It is only the higher spiritual nature of things that 
pre-exists. | The Jewish conception of pre-existence, on the other hand, 
rests on the contrast between God and man . . . things pre-exist just 
as they are afterwards to appear, not in their idea or form but in their 
proper selves. They are hidden with God, and in the appointed time 
are manifest on earth.’ This last rather vague generalisation Mr. 
Porter corrects or amplifies as follows: ‘To the Greek the soul that pre- 
exists was or tended to be the personality, the man’s real thinking self, 
while to the Jew it was onlya part of the coming man, the divine breath or 
spirit which was to make him alive, the breath (nésh@mah) of life which 
God breathes into the earthly form, making it a living being (nephesh).’ 

Our author’s view of Hebrew psychology differs very widely from 
that of Dr. Charles, who even discovers (Eschatology, pp. 37-42) in Gen. - 
2%, 3 a complete trichotomy of body, soul, and spirit.* | Mr. Porter 
refuses to recognise even a dichotomy ; that is to say, he denies that 
the ancient Hebrews had any clear conception of the distinction 
between body and soul. It may be noted that Dr. Charles himself 
concedes something like this twice over: first, when he points out the 
early identification of the soul with the material blood; and secondly, 
when he remarks that purely animal functions are attributed to the 
“soul’ (nephesh). Similarly Philo, as quoted by Gfrérer, i. 376, seems 
to have shown traces of his old Jewish beliefs in the ascription to the 
soul of certain bodily qualities. But all this depends upon the identifi- 
cation of ‘ nephesh’ with the soul, andon this point Mr. Porter remarks: 
‘ There is scarcely a greater cause of confusion and difficulty in the com- 
prehension of Hebrew modes of thought than the tendency—in part, 
to be sure, the necessity—that impels us to translate “ nephesh’’ by the 
word “soul.” The ‘“‘ nephesh ’’ is the life or the self of man, the living 
man himself, just as he is here and now. The older Hebrews had no 
word for “ body ” (c@ua), and what we call body was not to them the 
opposite of “‘ nephesh,’’ but was inseparable from it.’ When the Jews 
wished to speak of that which preceded and survived the earthly life 
of man, the word they naturally used was not ‘ nephesh’ but ‘ néshamah’ 
(less often ‘ v#ah’), not the word that expressed the personal self of 
man, but the word that suggested the divine in contrast to the earthly 
element that entered into his making. But the pre-existence of the 
‘néshamah’ is a very different thing from the pre-existence of 
the yux7. ; 

Mr. Porter’s theory had better be given in his own words (pp. 212, 





a See Kautzsch : second extract, 
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213). ‘There is a sense in which pre-existence entered into the old 
Hebrew conception of man. It was, however, not the pre-existence of 
the person himself, the ‘ 1,” the nephesh, that was in mind, but that of 
the two elements of which the man was made. The fundamental passage 
for later Jewish ideas on this subject was Gen. 27. Man is on one side 
dust from the earth and on the other living breath or spirit from God. 
Man is taken out of the earth and returns to earth again, Gen. 3 1 
(‘Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return’). God’s breath 
(néshamah or viiah), which makes him a living “‘ nephesh,” is withdrawn 
at death ; and this also goes back to the source from which it came. 
Death, then, is the return of each part of man to its source. It would 
be possible therefore for the Hebrew, in reflecting on what precedes 
man’s birth, to think either of the body as it is formed in the womb and 
comes ultimately from the earth, or of the néshamah (viiah) of Life 
which God breathes into the earthly form. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, this breath or spirit of God seemed to the Hebrews to belong to 
God to such a degree that for a long time they did not even individualise 
each man’s share in it, still less connect with it the man’s personal 
consciousness. It remained more natural for them to apply the 
personal pronoun to the pre-existing body than to the pre-existing 
“ néshamah ’’ + man comes from earth and returns to earth again. ... 
The nearest approach to actual reflection on the pre-existence of man 
in the Old Testament is found in Psalm 139; and here it is the pre- 
existent body with which the poet in some sense identifies himself. 
It is ‘I’ that am formed in the womb and even wrought in the lowest 
parts of the earth—these two being curiously blended in thought as 
they are also in Job 1 #4 (“‘ Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, 
and naked shall I return thither’’) and in Ecclus. 401 (‘‘ From the day of 
their coming forth from their mother’s womb until the day of their 
burial in the mother of all things’). But we should expect the idea to 
arise in course of time that the breath of God also was for each man in 
some sense a distinct entity. Beginnings in this direction may possibly 
be found in such passages as Job 328 (“‘ There is a spirit in man, and the 
breath of the Almighty giveth them understanding ”’), 33 4 (‘‘ The Spirit 
of God hath made me, and the breath of the Almighty giveth me life”’). 
Prov. 20 27, and especially the expression “‘ the néshdméth which I have 
made ”’ in Isaiah 57 16.’ 

Coming to the contrasted Greek doctrine, Mr. Porter has little diffi- 
culty in showing that it proceeds, as Harnack had indicated, on entirely 
different lines, and lines of which there is absolutely no trace in the 
Book of Wisdom. ‘Greek thought,’ he says (p. 214), ‘issued at its 
best in a doctrine of the immortality of the soul; Hebrew thought in 
a doctrine of the Resurrection.’ The absolutely sensuous and carnal 
visions of the Messianic revival (as, for example, the repeated promise 
of the ‘ banquet on Leviathan ’) he is no doubt right in separating from 
the Resurrection idea. But Resurrection ‘was deeply rooted in Jewish 
ideas of man and God.’ The Greeks asked, ‘Is the soul immortal ?’ 
the Jews, ‘If a man die, shall he live again ?* 





* Besides the well-known text Eccles, 127, cf. 2 Esdr. 35 coupled with 778. 
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_ But the writer makes one acute remark on the development of the 
very ancient Greek theory of the metempsychosis or transmigration of 
souls (p. 214). The earlier form of that theory, he says, approached 
very nearly to the Jewish idea that there can be no true life of a man 
apart from the body. The dispossessed soul must find another dwelling, 
or as we might put it, the ‘ néshamdh ’ returned to God must again be 
bestowed in another earthly receptacle. ‘ But on the higher level of 
Greek thought in the Orphic mysteries and in Pythagoras and in Plato, 
metempsychosis was so transformed that reincarnation was a disciplin- 
ary punishment, and the ideal to be striven after was the permanent 
escape of the soul from the body.’ Here, then, we have the real 
background of the Greek (not the Hebrew) theory of the pre-existence 
and perpetuity of souls—the antagonism between flesh and spirit, in 
which the warfare is waged by means of a perpetual asceticism and 
continual mortification of the vile fleshly envelope. Of this theory 
there is no trace in the Book of Wisdom. An ascetic writer would 
hardly have chosen Solomon as his eponymous hero. 

A few of the writer’s remarks on isolated texts will be found in the 
notes, but on three crucial passages—(a) 81920 (pre-existence of 
souls), (0) 1117 (the creation from ‘formless matter’), and (c) 918 
(the oppression of the soul by the body)—his commentary is extensive 
and must be given here. 

(a) 81920, “ Now I was a child of parts, and a good soul fell to my 
lot: or rather, being good, I came into a body undefiled.’ 

The two verses, says Mr. Porter, are parenthetical and could be 
removed without injury to the context. As, however, they really 

~ assist his theory of the Jewish origin of Pseudo-Solomon’s doctrine of 
pre-existence, he discusses them as they stand. That doctrine, to put 
it briefly, would amount to this: that God has the souls (or, more 
properly, the ‘ xéshaméth’) in his keeping, and provides one for each 
body that comes into the world. That this belief or something like it 
was held by the rabbis, Mr. Porter takes considerable trouble to prove. 
Admitting, then, that this is the sense of the first member of the text, 
what are we to do with the second clause ? Grimm (who, of course, is 
closely followed by Farrar) thinks that the first clause represents the 
traditional opinion, and that the second corrects (7.e. contradicts) it. 
He goes so far as to say that it would have been clearer if the author 
had said, ‘ Being a good soul I came into a body undefiled,’ which is 
precisely what no devout Jew would have said: the ‘ néshamah’ in 
itself could, so far as we can perceive, possess no moral qualities, and 
Grimm himself recognises this when he says, ‘ it is also to be assumed 





2 Weber, /iéd. Theol., 225 sgg., gives a very full account of the Rabbinic 
doctrine of conception and of the entry of the soul into the body. The idea 
underlying this is Creationist, and the soul, according to it, is only lent to man. 
This does not, however, imply the Péatonic doctrine of pre-existence. But the 
soul itself is pure and clean. The body is so far unclean as it is (rt) corruptible, 
(2) the seat of the ‘evil instinct’; which evil instinct hardly appears in ‘ Wisdom,’ 
but is sufficieatly prominent in Ecclesiasticus, cf. Bousset, Religion des Jud., 384, 
and his quotations frou another work of Mr. Porter, ‘The Yeger Hara,’ which 
seems to modify Weber’s statements. 
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that the writer did not imagine that souls were created good and bad. 
They could only become so of their own free choice’: which is ap- 
parently true as a summary of Pseudo-Solomon’s theory of sin. 

Mr. Porter’s explanation of the alternative clauses is this: the author 
is a Jew writing Greek (and without, we may add, any extensive lin- 
guistic powers: see Introduction). He holds the Jewish view that the 
souls of men, the ‘ néshaéméth,’ are in the keeping of God, who allots one 
to each body. Having expressed this, ‘it occurs to him that it would be 
better to connect the personality with the soul, and to say that the body 
was happily matched to the soul rather than that the soul was happily 
matched to the body,’ and he sets it down so: had he meant to contra- 
dict the first clause, why did he not erase it?2 ‘The fact that he leaves 
the first clause as it was, presents, as it seems to me, positive proof that 
no such doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul as that of Plato or 
Philo was in his mind. The birth of Solomon was the coming together 
of a good soul and a pure body.’ But at this point we part company 
with Mr. Porter and hold with Grimm : ‘a good soul’ in the first half 
of the verse is surely the ‘ xephesh.’ The ‘ personality’ (which Pseudo- 
Solomon must perforce translate ‘soul’ as we do, because he has no 
other word), including the body, the ‘ éshamah,’ is surely colourless in 
itselfi—if not, Mr. Porter’s own view of sin as the result of free choice, 
presently to be spoken of, fails. But adopting the view that yux7 
means ‘ xephesh,’ we shall find in the second half of the verse a presenta- 
tion in a form intelligible to Greeks or Hellenised Jews of the belief 
expressed in the first part. This may not seem satisfactory, but we 
must remember that the author is using the clumsy medium of a foreign 
tongue, and it is at all events better than ascribing to him downright 
predestinarian views. As to the author’s inability to distinguish in 
language between yx} and mvetua— nephesh’ and ‘ néshamah’—we 
may compare Mr. Porter’s own note on 15!" (p. 225). 

(o) 1117. ‘ Thine all-powerful hand, that created the world out of 
formless matter.’ 

(Here again the words are merely parenthetic; they are introduced 
to support no theory, and can be left out without injuring the sense.) 
duoppos Un is undoubtedly a Platonic term; but it is common to the 
Stoic schools also, and these latter certainly used it without any idea of 
that evil nature of matter which seems to have been an element in the 
Platonic dualism. And certainly the author of Wisdom attributed to 
matter no such quality, for he says (1 +4) that in the world as God made 
it only healthsome powers are operative. If no idea of evil attaches 
to the idea of the duopdos thn, the mere use of the words will not prove 
the Platonism of the writer. The verbal question of duopdos try is 
further treated in the notes on 111”. 

(c) Lastly we have the famous passage in 915, ‘ For a corruptible 
body weigheth down the soul,’ etc., which is supposed to prove the 
writer’s acquaintance with the letter of the Phaedo of Plato. The 





. Bois, p. 275, remarks, ‘a learned man might say the ‘‘sun goes round 
the earth” and then correct himself’: he might in conversation perhaps: if he 
did so in a book he would be regarded as an imbecile. 
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verbal parallelism is striking and unimpeachable. The passages run 
thus :— 


Wisdom. Phaedo, 81c. 
Pibaprov yap cHua Bapiver puyiv, *"EuBpibes d€ ye Tobro [rd cwparoedés] 
kat Bplde 1d yebes oKfvos voov olec Bau Xph elvar kal Bapd Kal yeddes 
moduppovrida, kal dparév. 6 5h kal &xovea f rowadTy 


puxh Bapiveral re kal Edxerae KTA. 


The correspondence is undeniable: that the writer of Wisdom had 
either read the Phaedo, or heard it read and lectured upon, seems 
equally undeniable; but the exact parallelism, with all that might be 
deduced from it, fails for one simple reason, the same which renders 
the comparison of Wisd. 51729 and Ephes. 6 1117, in spite of their 
verbal identities, useless : the same words are used by the two writers 
for different purposes. ‘ Plato,’ says Mr. Porter (p. 227), ‘is speaking 
here, not of the hindrance that the body offers to the mind in its search # 
for truth, but of the lot after death of souls which have been defiled 
by the body during the earthly life,’ whereas, of course, ‘Wisdom’ zs 
speaking of what Plato is not thinking of. ‘That the writer of Wisdom 
selected them (the words) from Plato and made the application 
(expressing a Platonic thought in Platonic language, which Plato used 
to express an entirely different thought) is improbable. The improb- 
ability will not lessen when we find that one so deeply concerned as 
our author is with the subject of immortality shows in all that he says 
about it not the slightest trace of the influence of the Phaedo, though 
this was the greatest book on the subject which the world had up to 
his time produced.’ In fact Mr. Porter’s conclusion is very much that 
of the present editor—hinted at by Grimm—that we have to deal 
merely with ‘certain Platonic phrases which the author had caught 
from the popular philosophical teaching of his day ’ (p. 229). 

Sin, then, is not inherent in the body >—at least the author of 
‘Wisdom’ does not say so: that it is inherent in matter he emphatically 
denies (114). Whence then does it, in the view of Pseudo-Solomon, 
arise ? Mr. Porter endeavours to answer the question (pp. 233-236). 
The origin of sin, he says, is simply a man’s free choice of evil, by whic. 
he renounces his true nature as a son of God and throws away his 
heritage of rulership and immortality. For this view he certainly can 
induce strong expressions, e.g. Wisdom 1 !*, ‘ Court not death in the 
error of your life’; 11%, ‘Ungodly men called death unto them’; 
2 *1, ‘ They were led astray, for their wickedness blinded them,’ etc. 
So the nature and growth of sin are described in connection with those 





= It should be added that there is in Wisdom no trace of the ascetic doctrines 
which should accompany the theory of the badness of the body, cf. Bois, p. 278. 
The attempt to prove the existence of such doctrine in 31314 is a mistake, 
cf. notes ad loc. 

> In the Sibylline oracles the theory seems to be that not the body but the soul 
is the source of sin—the perverted soul, 3 Proem. i., ii.; cf. Drummond, Philo, 


i. 175. 
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types of incorrigible sinners, the Egyptians and the Canaanites. God's 
punishment of them was justified by their hopeless wickedness. But 
even to the Canaanites he ‘ gave room for repentance’ (12 1°). 

Similarly the perfectly voluntary choice of idolatry is regarded as the 
great and original (and unjustifiable, 13 1) sin from which all others, 
especially immorality,2 spring. Denial of God and of the Unseen is 
the creed of the ungodly (2 1°22), and sensuality and cruelty its 
tesults (2 ©). 

On the other hand certain influences, often assumed as the causes of 
sin, cannot be so regarded. The world is not evil in itself; ‘ the first 
author of beauty,’ 13 *, created it. Matter is not evil; the man who 
believed that An or c@ua was the cause of evil could never have written 
1144; while 923 and 6%4 and 2021 imply God’s intention that the 
conduct of the world’s inhabitants should correspond to the order and 
‘ healthsomeness ’ which he designed for it. 

Nor, again, is the devil powerful enough to make men follow him. 
He has no royal prerogative on earth, whatever may be the meaning of 
Baclreov in rt *4, and his envy (cf. Bois, Essai Critique, 295) is caused 
by the fact that he has not. Those who choose him choose voluntarily. 
(C£. the notes on 1 1°.) 

With these conclusions Bois’s view coincides for the most part. 
He regards (p. 278) 8 1°29 as at all events denying the doctrine of 
original sin, and possibly asserting the original goodness of every man.> 
Solomon (7 ) is like all the rest, and he does not say that there are any 
bad souls. 


‘My conclusion is,’ says Mr. Porter (p. 249), ‘that the Platonic 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul is not to be found in the Book 
of Wisdom. It is not the natural meaning of the one verse which is 
thought to assert it (8°); it is not sustained by the two Platonic 
phrases (915, 111’) which are adduced in its support; it has not its 
inevitable accompaniments, its roots and its fruit, in the writer’s views 
as to the world in general, which so far as they are not Jewish are Stoic in 
character, nor in his conception of the origin and nature of sin, nor in 
his view of death and his doctrine of immortality.’ For this latter 
point see the end of Additional Note B. 


In a second section of his essay Mr. Porter gives, as already indicated, 
a summary of early Rabbinic doctrine on the subject of the origin of 
the soul, which he acknowledges to be, from an early date, strongly 
tinged with Hellenic ideas. More important, therefore, are the theories 





« Cf. Wisd.1412, ‘The devising of idols was the beginning of fornication, and 
the invention of them the corruption of life.’ Rev. 214, 

> Cf. Charles, Eschatology, p. 252. ‘According to the Book of Wisdom, a 
good soul obtains a good body.’ Are we to infer from this that souls were 
created originally with a specifically ethical character, some good, some bad? 
This can hardly be so, since God is ‘conceived as the perfectly good and as the 
lover of souls’: but he goes on to argue, ‘ thus the ethical character of the soul on 
its entrance into the mortal body would appear to be the result of its own action 
in the past.’ Bois's conjecture seems preferable, 
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indicated in the Apocalypses of Baruch (?60-100 a.D.) and of Ezra 
(?90 a.D.). It is in these apparently that we first find the idea of 
chambers or treasuries in which are kept the souls of the righteous 
dead. To found such doctrines on passages like 1 Sam. 25 2 (‘ The 
soul of my lord shall be bound in the bundle of life with the Lord thy 
God; and the souls of thine enemies, them shall he sling out, as from 
the hollow of a sling ’) is manifestly absurd ; but we have to treat such 
beliefs not as justified but as existing. From the same two books our 
author collects the ideas of (1) the resurrection as including that of the 
body > from the earth as well as of the soul from the chambers, and (2) of 
a transfiguration of the earthly ¢ and corruptible nature into a glorious 
form, angel-like and star-like, fitting it for the immortal world. 

The whole of the quotations from the Rabbinic writings run on the 
same lines with regard to the pre-existence of souls according to the 
semi-concrete Jewish idea. The other element appears in the various 
versions of the parable of the blind and lame men. The blind man 
carries the lame man tocommita theft; both are held guilty; the mean- 
ing being that soul and body are equally responsible for sin committed. 
It is possible that this was the view of Pseudo-Solomon ; at all events 
he never lays the blame on the body alone. It is man that sins, and 
man is neither body nor soul, but the union of the two. 

The question of duopdos thy, which is briefly raised in the preceding 
pages, demands some further discussion, for it is possible to accuse 
‘Wisdom,’ on the score of this phrase, of something very like dualism. 

When Drummond (Philo, i. 188) states that Wisdom expressly says 
that God created the xédcuos out of formless matter, he is misleading. 
The phrase occurs in no description of cosmogony or the like, but is 
incidentally used as an illustration of God’s power, which would have 
made it easy for him to create strange wild beasts to plague the 
Egyptians ; it is not employed to establish any principle. Neverthe- 
less it seems to prove acquaintance with a definite Platonic doctrine : 
the existence of matter (c7oyetov) before the creation of the visible 
world. We remark in the first place that though Plato himself uses 
the word Ay he never employs it definitely of this pre-existing matter. 
For this we have to turn to Aristotle, who does so use it, and in Phys. 
I. vii. 13 couples 4 tn cal 76 duoppov. The idea was no doubt in 
accordance with the principle 76 é« uh dvtwy ylyecbar dddvarov (Phys. 
1. iv. 9), but it led plainly to dualism and is baldly so stated by Diog. 
Laert. iii. 41 referring to Plato. It became, however, a recognised 
theory of the Platonic schools, cf. Plut. de Def. Ovac., 10, 6 weév Néyouow 
ot Aéyowres Sri Adtwy 76 rails yevvapévars wordrnow vroKeluevov arorxetov 
éfeupdy, 8 vov Udnv Kal pio Kadoiar roAdGy amydrake cai peydhwv amopiav 
rods gitocdpous. The expression ‘and nature’ is worth noticing in 
reference to the modern dualism, which practically sets up a second 
power independent of the Creator in ‘ Nature.’ 





a Apoc. Baruch, xxx. 2; 2 Esdras 4%541, 73295* The idea that similar 
chambers contained the souls of those yet to be born is found only in the 
Rabbinic writings. : 

b 2 Esdras 78; cf. Daniel 122. © 9 Esdras 7 97*-125, 
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The idea of two powers in this universe was, however, abhorrent to 
philosophic feeling. An attempt was made to evade it by making 
‘matter’ senseless, formless, and even invisible, in order to prevent 
its limiting or interfering with the one creative and disposing 
intelligence. Hence we find in Timaeus, 51a, Thy Tod yeyovbros 
dparod Kal mavrds aloOnrod unrépa kal vrodoxiy . . . Aéywuev .. - adparov 
eldbs Te.Kal &uoppov, wavdexés. Other writers call it ‘colourless’ and 
‘ without figure.’ 

But Philo, though he adopted the phrase (de Vict. Offer., § 13) and even 
improved on it (de Mundi Opif., § 5), where he calls tAn, é éaurfs draxros, 
Grows, &puxos’ érepoudryros, dvapuoocrlas, dcvppwrias weory, yet was not 
careful to avoid the imputation of dualism. But how uncertain his 
ideas were may be seen from the quotations in Grimm, p. 212 note. 
Philo himself, says Drummond, i. 300, ‘seems to have been half- 
conscious of an inconsistency between his dualism and the traditional 
faith, for he treats this subject with marked reserve, and his language is 
not altogether free from ambiguity.’ His language probably expressed 
the state of his ideas. 

Now this apparent expression on Wisdom’s part of belief in the 
existence of a substance, to say the least, extraneous to God, naturally 
offended the older commentators as contrary to the orthodox idea of 
creation out of nothing, and it was by some assumed that the expression 
was a mere Platonised version of the 443) }nn of Gen. 1%. Bois (Essaz, 
260 sqq.) would accept the same explanation, he says, if this were a real 
Hebrew book; but the writer is too much imbued with Greek ideas. 
However, the idea has found a defender in Professor Margoliouth 
in Journ. Roy. As. Soc., 1890, 287, who is opposed by Freuden- 
thal, Jewish Qu. Rev., iii. (1891) 728, on the ground that both 
words are adjectives. Yet it is almost certain that the Septuagint 
had the Platonic idea in their minds when they translated déparos 
kal dkaTacKxevaoTos. 


Another way out of the difficulty, as stated above in the case of 
Philo, is to suppose that matter itself was previously created, and that 
there was in fact a double creation “—the first ‘ out of nothing.’ This, 
says Drummond, i. 188, it is impossible that ‘ Wisdom ’ can have be- 
lieved ; this is ‘ evident from the fact that the formation of the world 
is adduced as a pledge of the divine omnipotence, and had he supposed 
that the whole system of things had been called into being out of 
perfect emptiness, he would surely have availed himself of this more 
striking mode of conception.’ Philo simply contradicts himself in 
the matter. In the Latin version of de Providentia, i. § 55, he seems 





® A double creation was, it would appear, accepted by the Rabbinic schools, 
Weber, Jéd. Theol., 197. The world was created for the Law. If it would not 
obey the Law it should return to the Tohu wa dohu. This is distinct dualism. 
Matter is a power apart from God, blind and lawless. Two creations are by 
some Rabbis plainly spoken of: the first did not please God, and he sent it back 
to chaos (zéid., Bee Yet this is a different idea from that of a first creation of 
matter, and a second of the world out of matter, 
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distinctly to affirm that creation out of nothing is impossible, and yet in 
de Somn. i. § 13, he says 6 Oeds ra dvra yerviioas, od pdvov eis Td éudaves 
Hyayev, Gra Kal & mpbrepor otk Fv, érolncev, ob Snusoupyds udvoy GAG Kal 
xrlorns avrés gv. (Drummond, i. 294n., also quotes De Migr. Abrah., 
§ 32, and Vita Mosis, iii. § 36.) According to Bois (267), attempts 
have been made to justify Philo by explaining that the doctrine of 
pre-existent matter is part of his public doctrine; that of creation 
ex nthilo a secret doctrine. But why should not the suppositions be 
reversed ? 

Now this word xrifev, ‘to create,’ is used by Wisdom besides 
kaTackevagew (97, 134), which would denote a simple arrangement 
of existing matter, from which Bois concludes that our author’s own 
ideas on the conflicting ideas may possibly be indefinite, as indeed 
they probably are. There is certainly something like a reference to a 
‘rearrangement of matter’ as explaining the miracles wrought for the 
Israelites at the exodus (dcerurodro, 19 *); but Drummond is again too 
positive when he declares that ‘ the conversion of chaos into cosmos is 
the author’s highest idea of creation.’ 

As supporting the views of Mr. Porter, we may add the following 
two passages from the article of Dr. Kautzsch in Hastings’ D. B., 
v. 6668 :— 

(a) ‘It might have seemed natural that the material substratum of 
human personality, the flesh or the body [the Heb. 5jy93 may stand for 
either], should be regarded as the seat of sin, just as the N.T. odp£ unde- 
niably has this collateral notion attached to it. Butinspite of appear- 
ances, such as arise from Gen. 63, itis wrong to conclude that such a view 
was held. It is true that the flesh or the body, in consequence of its 
origin from the earth, is a type of the decaying and transitory (cf. the 
characteristic contrast in Isa. 31°, ‘their [the Egyptians’) horses are 
flesh, and not spirit’), and this thought attaches itself almost always to 
the very frequent expression “all flesh ” (7.e. either all men or all earthly 
living creatures). But the truth that the flesh, although an occasion 
also of moral weakness, is not thought of as per se sinful and therefore 
unclean, is unmistakably implied in the circumstance that in sacrifice 
it was used as a gift to God, and:such a gift could never have been in 
itself unclean.’ 

(b) ‘The habit of putting upon the Old Testament a trichotomous 
view of human personality was due almost entirely to a false con- 
ception of the wephesh and its relation to the y#ah. This distinction 
between “‘soul”’ and “spirit’’ naturally caused the actually existing 
dichotomy of body (or flesh) and spirit of life to be missed. The real 
state of things is as follows. As long as the divine breath of life is 
outside man, it can never be called nephesh but only rah (more 
completely riak hayyim, i.e. “spirit oy breath of life,”” in which sense 
we find also nishmath hayyim used, e.g. Gen. 27). On the other hand, the 
breath of life which has entered man’s body and manifests its presence 
there may be called either r#@az or nephesh. The two alternate in 
poetical parallelism in such a way that the same functions are 
attributed at one time to the xephesh and at another to the rdéak. 
This indeed has not prevented its coming about that in certain expres- 
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sions usage has established only one of the terms, or has at least 
secured a preference for it. Further, it may be noted that both very 
frequently stand in parallelism with 35 (‘heart,” “ disposition,”’ also 
“understanding or insight,” the heart and not the head being with the 
Hebrews the seat of intellect), But in no case should the use of 
nephesh, whereby it stands for particular functions of the soul or even 
for a complex of these, be confused with its signification of “person 
or “living being’’ (and even “‘corpse’’). In this latter sense nephesh 
could never have its place taken by v@ah or Jébh.’ 


B 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF WISDOM 31”. 


The work of Dr. Charles on Jewish ‘ Eschatology’ (1899) is so thorough, 
and in most points so convincing, that his view of the real significance of 
the crucial passage, ‘ the souls of the righteous,’ etc., demands special 
consideration and investigation. He apparently posits three principles 
on which he conducts his interpretation of the passage. 


(a) The author does not believe in a resurrection of the body after 
death. 

(0) He holds that judgment ensues immediately after death. 

(c) The ‘ righteous ’ who are to judge the nations and have dominion 
are not the faithful departed, but those who live on till the 
establishment of the kingdom upon earth. 


(a) Eschatology, p. 252: ‘The chief fundamental doctrines of 
Alexandrian doctrines as distinct from Palestinian are three—(1) the 
eternity of matter and its essentially evil nature. From this philosophi- 
cal dogma it follows at once that there can be no resurrection of the 
flesh.’ 

Now it is difficult indeed to prove that in ‘Wisdom’ at all events 
the evil nature of matter is anywhere asserted. God creates the 
world ¢& dudppou trys, but we are expressly told (2 1314) that in the 
world as He created it ‘ the generative powers are healthsome, and there 
is no poison of destruction in them.’ Nor is the flesh initself evil. The 
use of the word cxjvos shows that; for the ‘ tent’ has no harm in it 
per se; it merely imprisons and hampers the soul (Wisd. 9 15, and cf. the 
notes there). The body is no doubt subject to fleshly lusts while in 
this world, and that seems to be the ground of the Platonic and Pauline 
complaints of it; but there is no reason why it should be so subject 
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in the resurrection.2 It may be noted, by the way, that the word 
‘carnal’ is responsible for much misunderstanding on this point; 
signifying properly ‘ connected with the body or flesh’ only, it has 
gradually acquired the worst of meanings.» 

But Dr. Charles interprets Wisd. 1 4 as meaning that an ineradicably 
evil nature attaches to the human body. We have already seen 
(Introd., p. 30) that this passage is primarily a mere refutation of the 
hedonism of Koheleth. But apart from this, the words are simply 
ovde Karotkjoe (copia) év cwpar. kataxpéw duaprias, the preceding line 
being ‘ wisdom will not enter into a soul that deviseth evil.’ If we take 
the second sentence to mean that every body is the slave of sin, we must 
also take the first to mean that every soul devises evil; in which case 
wisdom can enter into no soul at all, whereas in 7 ?? (‘ from generation 
to generation passing into holy souls’) we are expressly told that she 
does.¢ Similarly 8 2°21, which is quoted to prove that the body is 
the seat of sin, really proves that some bodies at least are not the seat 
of sin but are ‘ undefiled.’ 

This a priori argument from the badness of the flesh is on a par with 
the reasoning that any one who held the doctrine of Gen. chaps. 2, 3 
as to the spirit of man could not believe in a Sheol where departed 
spirits were conscious. No doubt logically this is correct: as the 
belief in the all-pervading power of Yahwe was extended, it seemed 
unreasonable that there should be any place where existed conscious 
beings exempt from his authority. But the passages quoted to prove 
that such a view was ever held in Israel (Eschat., p. 47) are not very 
convincing. Those from Ecclesiastes may be at once dismissed, as 
testifying to no orthodox Judaic view. 


(b) Eschatology, p. 254: ‘Souls immediately after death enter on 





® Deane ad Joc. quotes appositely and conclusively from St. Augustine, 
Enarr. in Ps, exli. 19: ‘Non corpus aggravat animum (am et tune habebimus 
corpus) sed ‘‘corpus quod corrumpetur.” Ergo carcerem facit non corpus sed 
corruptio.’ Moreover, the author of Wisdom recognises that there were such 
things as ‘a body undefiled’ (8 2°), 

» Cf. particularly Rom. 88, ‘They that are in the flesh cannot please God.’ 
It is difficult to imagine a text which can lend itself so easily to perverse in- 
terpretation. ae 

© No one puts this more strongly than Bousset, Religion des Judentums, 
p. 383, who, it must be noted, declares that (p. 260) in Philo, Wisdom, 4 Macc., 
the Slavonic Enoch, and the doctrine of the Essenes as stated by Josephus: ‘any 
idea of the Resurrection of the Dead is excluded.’ His words are ‘ Hellenic 
Judaism . . . shows (if we leave Philo out of account) very few traces of the 
view that the body, the material earthly existence, is the origin of all unhappi- 
ness and the source of sin, a hindrance and check to the original higher life of 
man.’ The reference to the body as weighing down the soul (915) he considers a 
mere odzter dictum, and, of course, insists on the passages quoted above. There 
is, he adds, ‘no idea that death is a release from the body’ (158, ‘the soul which 
was lent him ’ is the only passage which could suggest such a view). 7 

On the whole subject of the sinfulness of the body, see Mr. Porter in Additional 
Note A. 
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their final award whether of blessedness or torment,’ and ‘this is the 
teaching . . . most probably of Wisdom.’ : : 

The whole of this argument seems to rest on the interpretation of 
the single expression év yep! deo%. This undoubtedly means ‘under 
the protection of God.’ The idioms both of the German and English 
languages suggest the alluring explanation that it means ‘ close at hand 
to God,’ and Grafe (p. 276) seems to have fallen into this error and to 
have considered the expression as equivalent to St. Paul’s ‘ depart and 
be with Christ ’ (Phil. 1 #4) ; but neither in Greek nor in Latin nor in 
Hebrew can the words bear that meaning; they signify ‘ protection ’ 
and nothing else. Dr. Charles is too good a scholar to be led astray 
by such a snare, but he does seem to argue that as the souls of the 
righteous are under the immediate protection of God their immediate 
fate is settled—they are judged and approved. But we note at once 
that it is not said that other souls than those of the righteous are 
otherwise treated. The whole point of the writer is to prove that the 
death of the righteous, however untimely, does not mean misery. 
He is, indeed, mainly concerned to uphold this belief against the 
doctrine of Koheleth, that ‘ there is one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked’ (Eccles. 9 *); and his contention is simply that the righteous, 
however much they suffered in this world, do not suffer now. They are 
under the protection of God. His point of view so far is negative. 

But it becomes positive when he refers to the éricxory, which is 
to come after. Of what possible use is this émioxory except to decide 
between the good and the bad? That the word is in classical and even 
in Septuagint Greek capable of divers interpretations may be readily 
granted (cf. notes ad loc.) ; but in this passage of Wisdom its meaning 
seems certain. It is an ‘inspection’ of the kind pretty fully set forth 
in the description of convicting justice (Wisd. 1 ®°), and alluded to in 
Ecclus. 18 29, pd xpicews é&érafge ceaurdy, kal év wpa émicxomfs evphoess 
éfi\acudy. When that decision is made, and not before, the righteous 
will enter into their privileges. Until then they are simply ‘ in the hand 
of God ’—under his protection. 


Dr. Charles concludes from these premises that (p. 256) ‘ Accordingly 
there is only an immortality of the soul. For the soul in such evil 
straits there is one sovereign remedy, and that is divine wisdom. Wisdom 
is the redeemer of the soul, its preserver and the only spring of its 
immortality.’ This may be a view expressed by other Alexandrian 
philosophers, but it is not to be found in Wisdom. ‘The passages 8 1” 
and 618.19 are quoted. The first runs thus, ‘in kinship unto wisdom is im- 
mortality,’ and it is supplemented by 8 1%, ‘ because of her I shall have 
immortality.’ The latter says, ‘ The love of wisdom is observance of her 
laws, and the giving heed to her laws is an assurance of incorruption.’ 

Now this is simply to confound the concrete idea of immortality, 
so to speak, with the abstract.* The language is loose compared with 





= ‘Old age’ is similarly spoken of in figurative language in 49: ‘ Understand- 
ing is grey hairs unto men, and an unspotted life is ripe old age.' No] one 
supposed that ‘grey hairs’ and ‘ripe old age’ are anything but figurative here. 
If we do, the meaning becomes grotesque. 
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the definite statements of chap. 317. So we loosely say that Shake- 
speare’s works have rendered him immortal, but we do not mean that 
the immortality of his soul depends on the fact that he wrote his plays. 
This is a fine example of reading into a rhetorical passage an exact 
philosophical meaning of which probably the author never dreamed. 
That the stronger quotation comes from one of the three ‘ Wisdom- 
chapters ’ (see Introduction, § 9) is a point, though one which need not 
be insisted on here; but it should be noted that the doctrine of the 
pre-existence of souls, on which Dr. Charles relies as another proof that 
those who held it could not have believed in the resurrection of the flesh 
(Eschat., p. 266, where speaking of the ‘ Slavonic Enoch ’ he remarks, 
‘There is no resurrection of the flesh: this would naturally follow 
where the soul’s pre-existence was accepted’), is only found, if at all, in 
these same doubtful chapters. But on the whole question here in- 
volved see the preceding Note A. 

In dealing with the detailed and circumstantial account of God’s 
coming to judgment in Wisd. 4 18-5 2%, Dr. Charles surely shows less 
than his usual candour. He says (p. 258), ‘ The writer gives a dramatic 
representation of the final judgment . . . but it can hardly be taken 
literally.’ Why not? The passage should surely run, ‘ the account of 
the final judgment in these chapters proves clearly that the individual 
is not judged immediately after death.’ Why does the writer of 
Wisdom waste forty verses in describing a scene in which he does not 
believe ? The explanation of inconvenient passages by the assumption 
that they are ‘not to be taken literally ’ is obsolete, and certainly not 
in accordance with Dr. Charles’s candid and incisive methods. The 
whole of the two chapters in question seem to express the writer’s 
views in their most fervid form; and certainly such texts as 4”, 
‘they shall come, when their sins are reckoned up, with coward fear, 
and their lawless deeds shall convict them to their face,’ are not to be 
lightly dismissed. But, says Dr. Charles (p. 258 margin), they are 
‘not to be taken literally, for the individual is judged immediately 
after death.’ Stronger proof of this proposition® is required. And 
when again (p. 302) he says, ‘ The Alexandrian writers, as we might 
anticipate, taught only a resurrection of the soul or spirit immediately 
after death as we find in Wisdom, Philo, and 4 Maccabees,’ he takes 
too much for granted. An unbiassed reading of Wisdom certainly 
produces the impression that the writer believed that while pending a 
general resurrection and inquiry (émicxoryj) the souls of the righteous 
are under God’s protection, their bodies will then rise and will assume 
the dominion over the wicked which the wicked exercised over them 
in their earthly life. The expression (Wisd. 37), ‘ They shall shine 





2 Bousset, of. cit., p. 282, adduces only one further argument. He says also 
that the retribution is to take place immediately after death: for the wicked are 
then to disappear utterly. He thinks this proved by a comparison of 41819, ‘They 
shall become a dishonoured carcase . . . and they shall be utterly waste and be 
in anguish, and their memory shall perish,’ with 31°17 and 59 ff; but how are 
they to be in anguish if they are annihilated? Such argument suggests a 
parti pris, * 
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forth and as sparks among stubble they shall run to and fro,’ hardly 
seems to apply to vague and disembodied spirits. Moreover, if, 
as is generally understood, the ‘stubble’ indicates the wicked, a 
resurrection of the wicked is also implied, and indeed the expressions 
with regard to these latter cited by. Dr. Charles himself (p. 258), 
that ‘ they will be subject to pain (4%) and be aware of the blessed- 
ness of the righteous (5 12),’ imply bodily rather than spiritual 
experiences. , 


(c) Is it possible, then, to find an explanation of these clear allusions 
to bodily activity of the saints in the theory that vv. 7° of chap. 3 
refer to those only who shall be alive at the coming of the Lord, what- 
ever that somewhat indefinite term may imply? Dr. Burney (Israel’s 
Hope of Immortality, p. 73) thinks this is Dr. Charles’s view. It does 
not seem to be anywhere plainly expressed by that writer, though his 
expressions in Hastings’ D. B., i. 746b, art. ‘Eschatology,’ certainly 
seem to indicate it when he says ‘the righteous in Israel are to judge the 
nations. This seems to be a later development of the judgment by the 
sword frequently mentioned in previous literature.’ Dr. Burney is 
probably right in holding that there is no distinction between the 
saints of vv. 78 and those spoken of before. ‘ The whole passage 3 1 
is speaking of the same people. The righteous who “‘ seemed to have 
died,’ whose ‘‘ departure was accounted to be their hurt, and their 
journeying away from us to be their ruin,’’ are the same who “shall 
judge nations and have dominion over peoples,’’ this being part of 
“their hope ’’ which “is full of immortality.’”’’ And Reuss ad loc. 
takes the same view: ‘ D’autres cependant voient dans ce passage la 
prédiction d’une restauration politique et terrestre d’Israél; les 
étincelles sont- alors l’image d’une victoire qui anéantit les adver- 
saires. Il faut convenir que, dans ce cas, la transition est trés 
brusque, et pas du tout indiquée explicitement. Car il est incontest- 
able qu’auparavant il a été question de la félicité d’outre-tombe, et, 
a vrai dire, ce qui suit en parle aussi.’ Nevertheless Bois and most 
later writers seem to entertain the other somewhat far-fetched 
hypothesis. 

Lastly, as Dr. Charles adopts the hypothesis that Wisdom belongs to 
the first century a.D., there is no a priovi argument to be urged against 
the possibility of Pseudo-Solomon’s having held the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body. The passages in Daniel, in 2 Macc., and 
possibly that in 2 Esdr. 7 ** (‘The earth shall restore those that are 
asleep in her, and so shall the dust those that dwell therein in silence ’), 
are anterior to the reign of Caligula. And nothing can well be stronger 
than their testimony to the fact that the doctrine was held, and widely 
held, by devout Jews. It is only if we eliminate not only this belief, 
but also (as Dr. Charles suggests, p. 254) belief in ‘ final judgment in the 
ordinary sense’ and indeed in a resurrection of any kind, that we have 
to fall back upon an account of the purpose of Wisdom as teaching that 
‘ for the soul in such evil straits (7.e. oppressed by the body) there is one 
sovereign remedy, and that is Divine wisdom,’ which will help it to one 
of the spurious or rather figurative forms of immortality indicated in 
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careless and ill-considered words here and there in the book. Cf. Intro- 
duction,® § 3. 

It remains to notice the somewhat peculiar theory of Gfrérer (Philo, 
ii. 256-258), known as that of ‘Lichtkérper.’ Bretschneider had already 
adopted the view of Charles and other modern critics that in 37 the 
author of Wisdom suddenly turns from a description of the glorification 
of the righteous in the day of judgment to a portrayal of the blessedness 
of the saints who shall be alive on earth at that day. With this Gfrorer 
quite properly cannot agree. But he finds an explanation in an ad- 
mixture of two views. ‘Avaddupovow and ws omvOfpes év xaddun 
Siadpauwodvrat must refer, he thinks, to the annihilating fire which, 
according to the Alexandrian ‘ Sibyllines,’ is to devour the wicked, 
and at the same time the ‘ kingdom of grace’ is to be regarded as an 
earthly one. ‘ Butinso far as the heavenly souls share in it, it is to be 
considered also as heavenly.’ For these as well as the saints upon earth 
are to take part in it, as is proved by Wisd. 5 116. ‘ The righteous live 
for ever, and in the Lord is their reward and the care for them with the 
most High. Therefore shall they receive the crown of royal dignity and 
the diadem of beauty from the Lord’s hand.’ The souls of the righteous 
are therefore to reappear upon earth as a sort of reinforcement of the 
living saints; but ‘with what body will they come?’ Gfrdérer’s 
answer is: not, ‘as the Pharisees believed,’ with their original bodies, 
but with some kind of etherealised form. For a belief in such purified 
and yet substantial frames he refers to the passage in Josephus, B. /., 
Il. viii. 11, in which the Essene belief is stated: that the souls of the 
righteous shall dwell in a land beyond the ocean, where is neither rain 
nor frost nor heat—an ‘island-valley of Avilion.’ But how, he asks, 
can this freedom from elemental plagues affect souls which have no 
bodies ? He determines, therefore, that the souls of the righteous, 
after they are delivered from the burden of the flesh, do possess ethereal- 
ised bodies; but it must be noticed that his argument depends on the 
fact that he believes the author of Wisdom to represent the views 
of the Therapeute—a supposed Egyptian offshoot of the Essenes. 
Apart from this, he recognises, as every candid scholar must do, the 
literal nature of the description of the Judgment Day in ch. 5, and is at 
pains to prove (Pazilo, ii. pp. 259, 260) that ‘ we have not the slightest 
ground for supposing the complete annihilation of the wicked: all 
points to their eternal punishment.’ 

That Grimm could ascribe to Gfrérer the belief in ‘a return of souls 
without bodies to the earth at the Day of Judgment,’ shows the absolute 
untrustworthiness not only of such speculations but of the estimates 
founded upon them. 

It may be well to state as an appendix to this note the views as to 
‘Wisdom’s’ doctrine of the resurrection held by two of the most 
recent critics, Bois (1890) and F. C. Porter (1908). Both recognise 





2 There is a good deal of assumption about Mr. Fairweather's statement in 
Hastings’ D. B., v. 306a. ‘ Matter being essentially evil, there can be no resurrec- 
tion of the body.’ It would hardly be guessed by the ordinary reader that here 
one of the most controverted points in the Book of Wisdom is settled off-hand, 
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the difficulty of extracting a definite scheme from Pseudo-Solomon’s 
confused ideas, but Mr. Porter does attempt to give something like a 
connected view. : Re 

He accounts (p. 248) for the apparent presentation of conflicting 
ideas in the same book by an apt quotation from Rohde (Psyche, ii. 279) : 
‘in the late period of Greek thought all the stages of development 
in regard to the continuance of the soul after death which had been 
reached in the course of time were present and valid at the same 
time’; but for himself he concludes that Pseudo-Solomon’s doctrine 
is this: the righteous will not truly die; the wicked will die abso- 
lutely, will be annihilated. That ‘Wisdom’ does not attempt to con- 
fute the theory of the wicked as set forth in 2% is due to the fact 
that he believes them to be right; to them death will be the end of 
all things. 

The verse 918 he thinks to be decisively against any belief in the 
resurrection of the flesh, and the question whether the soul in distinction 
from the body can attain immortality is left open. Mr. Porter quotes 
from Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, p. 180, the statement that the 
book knows no resurrection but only the immortality of the soul. 
To support this and to prove that the doctrine ras puxas dbavdrous elvat 
which Josephus ascribes to the Essenes is also that of ‘ Wisdom,’ 
the well-worn passages 6 !9, 1 15, 3 4, 15 8, 8 18 are quoted, but in none of 
these is the word yvx7j or any equivalent used, and it has already been 
pointed out in the Introduction that a metaphorical immortality is 
implied. So Mr. Porter remarks that though the words déavacia, 
dOdvaros, dpapcla, are all used in Schwally’s passages, they are all 
indefinite. They are used of the destiny for which God made man 
(2 28); of the hope of the righteous (3 4), of that which Wisdom imparts 
to those who love to follow her (6 1819, 8 1817) ; of that which belongs 
together with righteousness to the knowledge of God (15%); of the 
memory of virtue (41, cf. 818). It is scarcely an accident that these 
words are never used of the soul; and strange, indeed, if the writer’s 
eschatology rested on the contrast between a mortal body and an 
immortal soul. 

Inconclusive as this statement may appear, Bois has little more to 
offer ; indeed, he raises more difficulties. The question of the resurrec- 
tion he does not fully discuss, but thinks that the wicked may be alluded 
to in 17 4 as awaiting the final judgment in some place of darkness and 
misery typified by the Egyptian horrors. He suggests the somewhat 
fantastic view that the wicked will destroy the righteous from off the 
face of the earth, and that their disappearance will be the signal for the 
coming of God to judge the earth. The wicked will be annihilated and 
the just live for ever—good rulers in particular will (6 #1) reign for ever. 
But he puts the pertinent query, What in this judgment is to become 
of the devil? is he to be annihilated too? It was he who brought 
death (contrary to God’s aim, which was life), 7.e. annihilation, into the 
world, and of this the wicked, his subjects and allies, will be the prey. 
They think that the good, too, will be annihilated ; they are mistaken ; 
only the bodies of the just die, their souls are in the hand of God. 
For the wicked is reserved not eternal punishment, but death of body 
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and soul alike. He accepts the idea that 37.8 refer to persons different 
from those mentioned in 3 1 and 3°. 

Bois,? however, does a real service by pointing out the incongruities 
of ‘ Wisdom’s ’ own statements, and proving the futility of trying to 
extract formal theories from the book. He refers especially to the end 
of ch. 4 and parts of ch. 5. Ch. 4 19, he says, describes the last judgment 
and the final punishment of the wicked, and we think they are done 
with, condemned and exterminated. But in 52° they reappear risen 
and recovered; they come to assist at the examination of their sins. 
They are so far dead that their very memory is to perish (4 1°), and here 
are they who had been hurled headlong into some abyss quietly standing 
before the judgment-seat. Those who had been struck dumb in 4 ¥ 
begin to talk again in 5%. Again, 517 sqgq. presents fresh difficulties. 
The recantation of the wicked and their sorrow for their sins (5 343) 
must surely refer to the last judgment; but in 52923 we have them 
back on earth amid thunder and hail, tempest and flood. 

Anything like a chronological dissection of this puzzle is impossible, 
though Bois attempts it; his simpler explanation (p. 301), and that 
not very satisfactory, is ‘the disorder of prophetic inspiration,’ includ- 
ing repetition; the writer gives a sketch of the punishment of the 
wicked in 4°, and then repeats it with details in 42° and ch. 5. 

Yet one more difficulty arises: the doctrine of punishment of like 
by like (xa0’ & @doyloavro eovow émiriuiav) (31°) is carried out fairly 
well as regards the wicked who denied immortality. Good: then for 
them there shall be no immortality but annihilation (cf. dvaipei puyyjy 
in r 1 and d@avcOyjcerat in 3 1%), and even (41°) their memorial shall 
perish. But what of the idolaters ? They did not deny immortality ; 
they looked forward to an Elysium and a Tartarus. Were these 
expectations to be realised or not ? 

In spite, however, of Bois’s contemptuous treatment of Wisdom as 
vague and unsystematic (‘il ne faut pas prendre Pseudo-Salomon pour 
un génie spéculatif transcendant et qui réussisse toujours ou méme 
cherche ordinairement a donner a ses idées une cohérence fortement 
marquée ’), he has succeeded in reading into him the very theory of an 
intermediate state, during which the wicked are to suffer and after 
which they are to be finally annihilated, which Grimm declared to be 
dead and buried. In the Journal of Theol. Studies, ii. 215 sqq., Mr. 
Tennant sufficiently criticises this view of Bois, and in so far as it rests 
on the theory of the final annihilation of the wicked, it may be said to 
have already failed. 

Modern critics, almost without exception (Schwally, Das Leben nach 
dem Tode, 153; André, Les Apocryphes de l’Ancien Testament, 317, 





® He is strongly rebuked by Tennant (Journ. of Theol. Stud., ii, 216) for 
reviving what Grimm calls the obsolete idea that ‘Wisdom’ believed in an 
intermediate state. Tennant’s criticism on him is: ‘When one finds the last 
clauses of 419 detached entirely from the context in which they occur and 
regarded as a summary—equally irrelevant to what precedes and what follows 
—of the characteristics of (1) death, (2) hades-existence, (2) annihilation, 
in inverse order, one can have no further doubt but that the writer's system of 
interpretation is artificial.’ 
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among others), refuse to recognise in Wisdom any such doctrine. 
Nothing less than a contortion of passages like 4 *® (cf. Tennant, 216) 
is required to argue away the plain statement that the wicked are to 
suffer and behold the happiness of the good—no period being fixed for 
such experience. The passages on which the advocates of the annihila- 
tion-theory rely, 11, ‘the mouth that lieth destroyeth the soul’ (R.V., 
‘a mouth that belieth destroyeth a soul’); 3 2%, ‘ the seed of an unlawful 
bed shall vanish away’; 4194, ‘their memory shall perish’; 5%, 
‘ (the hope of the ungodly) passeth by as the remembrance of a guest 
that tarried but a day,’ are rightly regarded in the light of 53%, ‘in 
our wickedness we were utterly consumed ’ as entirely figurative and 
indeed homiletic in character. The @dvaros then which is spoken of 
in 112 is not, as the Epicureans seem to have held, the destruction of 
soul and body alike at the same time, which would be acceptable to men 
of their opinions, nor is it annihilation preceded by a final judgment. 
It is the ‘second death’ of later theology, which is defined in the 
Revelation. Itis not (Charles, Eschatology, p. 353) ‘ annihilation, but the 
endless torment of the wicked.’ Rev. 20 14, ‘ This is the second death, 
even the lake of fire,’ cf. 21 8; but over the good, 20 °, ‘ the second death 
hath no power.’ 21, ‘He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the 
second death.’ 


It would be unfair not to state one of the strongest a priovi arguments 
against the possibility that in 3 7‘ Wisdom ’ contemplated the resurrec- 
tion of the bodies of the just. This argument is founded on the probable 
origin of the belief in the rising again of the saints with their bodies. 
Such belief seems to be concurrent with the Messianic hope. It took its 
rise among the Pharisees, who were ardent Messianists, whereas the Sad- 
ducees, for political reasons, maintained an attitude of cool neutrality 
towards all such hopes ; and it did undoubtedly reach its highest point 
among the early Christians who looked for an immediate coming of 
their Lord. This point, as emphasised by Harnack (Dogmengeschichte, 
i. 140), who quotes Clem. Rom., 1 Cor. 25-26 (comparison of the 
dying body with the dying Phoenix); Hermas, Simil, v. vii. 2, ‘Take 
heed that it be not instilled into thy mind that the body perishes,’ etc. ; 
Ep. Barn., v. 6 sqq.; Pseudo-Clement, 2 Cor.91. ‘As ye were called in the 
flesh ye shall also come to judgment in the flesh’; and Polycarp vii. 2. 
He goes on to suggest that as Messianic hope declined, e.g. in the case of 
St. Paul and Ignatius, the belief in the resurrection of the body recedes 
into the background. Schwally, op. cit.,2 further illustrates this. 
The reason for a resurrection of dead bodies, he says, was primarily 
to provide the Messiah with sufficient men to establish his kingdom 
(p. 116), for which the living Jews would not be sufficient, cf. Isaiah 26 }9, 





4 It is noteworthy that Schwally, advanced critic and follower of Kuenen as he 
is, is one of those who refuse to argue out of Job 1925-27 all reference to a resur- 
rection, cf. of. czf., 109-112. He reasons that Job expected scme amelioration of 
his lot hereafter: he certainly did not expect it in Sheol: then he must have 
referred to a new life after a resurrection. It is possible that after all we may 
come back to the original interpretation of the words, with certain modifications, 
For example, the rendering ‘ Redeemer’ can hardly be justified, 
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wise resurrection of the body is distinctly connected with such 
opes. 

Now this taken by itself would be almost enough to prove that in 
37 those who are to ‘run to and fro like sparks among the stubble ’ 
are not the living Jews—there would not be enough of them—but the 
vast armies of the dead saints. For in any case it must be conceded 
that something like a rule of the righteous is here contemplated. Yet 
because no distinct Messianic hope is expressed, we are told that 
“ Wisdom ’ could not have believed in the resurrection of the flesh. 

But in the resurrection of the soul he undoubtedly firmly believed, 
and it is likely that he arrived at his belief not through Greek influence 
but by a purely Hebrew process, which is described by Schwally, 120 sqq. 
The Israelite, he says, considered longevity the greatest of blessings. 
The happy condition of the patriarchs is symbolised by their long lives, 
and, on the other hand, in the Book of Enoch we are assured that one of 
the chief blessings of the glorified righteous will be that they will live 
five hundred years and beget one thousand children (10? and 102%). 
Even in the second Isaiah we have like statements, 65 2°, ‘ The child 
shall die an hundred years old’; 22», ‘ As the days of a tree shall be 
the days of my people,’ cf. Zech. 8 4. 

Now the conclusion is reasonable: such long life was no longer 
attainable on earth; the age of the patriarchs was over, therefore it 
must come in another life, and hence the belief in immortality. This 
also will be the meaning of the destruction or conquest of death, as in 
Hos. 13 14, ‘I will ransom them from the power of the grave; I will 
redeem them from death,’ etc.; and of course repeatedly in the New 
Testament, Rom. 6 ®, 1 Cor. 15 *6, 2 Tim. 1 1¥, Heb. 2 15, Rev. 138. Itis 
the breaking down of a barrier ; the recovery of continuity; the restora- 
tion to the Hebrew of that infinitely long life for which he craved. 


But from the resurrection to the idea of retribution in that resurrec- 
tion is a long step. And we find that step first taken in the semi- 
apocryphic book of Daniel 12 #3, which contains striking resemblances 
to our Book of Wisdom. ‘ Many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some fo everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt. And they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars for ever and ever.’ Cf. Schwally, 133. It is difficult to re- 
strict this pronouncement, with Charles (Eschatology, p. 180), toa few 
prominent souls on either side: and the little noticed passage of Judith 
16 1? is even stronger with regard to the wicked, ‘ The Lord Almighty 
will take vengeance of them in the day of judgment, to put fire and 
worms in their flesh; and they shall weep, and feel their pain for ever.’ 4 

All this points clearly to a belief in the punishment of the body, 7.e. 
to a resurrection of the body which is to be punished ; and Schwally, 154, 





a This, according to Josephus, was also the teaching of thé Pharisees. In 
Ant., XVIII. i. 3, he speaks of the punishment of the wicked as taking place td 
xGovés. In B./., U. viii. 14, the phrase is xa’ Gov, in Hades; that is, in Sheol. 
The righteous rise again and possess other bodies; but for the wicked there is 
no resurrection. Here the view of ‘ Wisdom’ differs. 
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has to acknowledge this in (1) the reward of the eunuch in 3%, ‘ There 
shall be given him for his faithfulness a peculiar favour, and a more 
delightsome lot in the sanctuary of the Lord’; (2) the case of the children 
of unlawful marriages ; they have no rapaptdov, no consolation, in the 
day of decision. He explains these away as antiquated forms of 
expression; but taking all these passages together and, so to speak, 
collecting their average, it is difficult to maintain that ‘ Wisdom ’ did 
not to some extent believe in the resurrection of the flesh after death. 


Cc 


THE CONNECTION OF ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES 
WITH THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 


This question is one which cannot be lightly dismissed, as e.g. by 
Farrar, p. 422. The resemblances both in language and matter are 
occasionally very strong indeed, and for more than a century efforts 
have been made to explain them. The results both of early and later 
criticism are well summed up by E. Grafe in Theologische Abhandlungen 
C. von Weizsicher zu seinem 7oten Geburtstag gewidmet, Freiburg, 1892, 
Pp. 251-286. 

The subject may be approached from three points of view—(1) Are the 
two writers in correspondence ? can similarity of doctrine be proved ? 
(2) Was St. Paul actually influenced in his opinions by the writer of 
Wisdom ? and (3) Had St. Paul read ‘ Wisdom’ at all? The order of 
these questions seems logically faulty ; chronologically it is correct. 

1. For the earlier investigations were mostly caused by the question 
of the retention or non-retention of the Apocrypha in the Bible as it 
was generally used in the Lutheran Church, and to justify its inclusion 
it was necessary to prove that its doctrines were at least not at variance 
with those of the canonical Scriptures. It was with this object that 
Stier in 1828, and again in 1853, published works in which a mass of 
passages from the Apocrypha were adduced in which resemblances 
to the Pauline writings could be discovered. He had, however, had 
predecessors in the field. Origen and Jerome had maintained that the 
Apocryphal books were used by the writers of the New Testament, 
and this has always been the belief of the Roman Church. But there 
had been no systematic collation of passages till the time of Kuinoel 
(1794), who was presently followed by Nachtigal (1799). The latter 
collected an imposing series of passages * (twenty-seven in Wisdom 
and thirty in St. Paul), in which he detected resemblances, often quite 
fanciful; but he professed himself unable to decide whether the apostle 
had studied the Pseudo-Solomon himself or had gathered his ideas 
from the teaching of Gamaliel. Stier added a good many passages 





® Grafe, p. 263, n. 3. 
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which he thought showed connection, but Grimm opposed the whole 
theory, alleging that nothing more could be proved than similarity of 
thought common to all Jews familiar with their own Scriptures,? or 
at most the use by both writers of the same passages of the Old Testa- 
ment. This last is certainly capable of proof.» 


2. But critics like O. Pfleiderer and his school have approached the 
question from an entirely different point of view. Their idea is to prove 
that St. Paul actually derived his doctrines directly from ‘ Wisdom ’— 
nay, that in one instance he was induced by the study of the book to 
change his opinions on a vital point. As an instance of the extreme 
form of such criticism, it may be well to state this case first.¢ 

It is first assumed that St. Paul, in passages like Phil. 1 3, ‘I amina 
strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ,’ and 
in 2 Cor. 514, declares his belief in the continued existence of the soul 
after death, and prior to any general resurrection, in the presence of 
Christ. This, then, is contrary to his earlier belief in the resurrection of 
the body. To this change of opinion he had been led by the study of 
passages like Wisd. 3 1 sqq., ‘ The souls of the righteous, etc,’; 9 15,‘ For 
a corruptible body weigheth down the soul, and the earthy tabernacle 
lieth heavy upon a much musing mind’; 8}, ‘ Because of her (Wisdom) 
I shall have immortality and leave behind an eternal memory’; 
817, ‘Kinship unto wisdom is immortality’; and these views had been 
expounded to him by Apollos, who converted him from the ‘ Palestinian 
Jewish’ belief in the resurrection of the body to the ‘ Alexandrine hope 
of spiritual immortality.’ 

Grafe, whose criticism is generally sound enough, supports this 
theory 4 in its essential parts, and adds that the expression to be ‘in the 
hand of God ’ in Wisd. 3 } corresponds to that in Phil. 1 23, ‘ to be with 
Christ.’ More to his purpose is Wisd. 6?° dpéapala dé éyyis elvar roe? 
rod eo. He, however, ascribes St. Paul’s change of opinion not 
entirely to the teachings of Wisdom, but to the fact that when he wrote 
the later epistles he had been in imminent danger of death, and being 
thereby convinced that his end might come before the appearance of 
the Lord upon earth, now welcomed the belief that death was but a 
bridge which should convey him straight into the presence of his 





a So Westcott in Smith, D.B. ‘In the case of St. Paul it may be questioned 
whether his acquaintance with the book may not have been gained orally rather 
than by direct study.’ But was ‘Wisdom’ known at all to the Palestinian Jews? 
A Lapide will have it that Christ himself in Matt, 13, ‘Justi fulgebunt,’ quotes 
Wisd. 37. 

2 oe Fer the exaggerated view taken by the Roman Church, in accordance with 
her exaltation of the Apocrypha generally, of the influence of ‘Wisdom’ on 
New Testament writers, we may quote a miniature edition of our book by Canon 
M'Intyre, intended for popular use, where (Introd., p. 1) it is stated that ‘the 
Book of Wisdom has entered largely into the New Testament writings. In 
particular SS. Peter, Paul, and John were simply saturated by its descriptions, 
its modes of thought and expressions,’ The writer goes on to say that it has 
been called the prologue to St. John (cf. Ewald, /srae/, v. p. 484, Eng. trans.). 

¢ O. Pieiderer, Urchristentum, p. 161; Paulinismus (2), p. 284. 

dP, 276. 
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Saviour. ‘And thus he borrows from Wisdom a form of expression for 
a conviction attained in quite another way.’ Now, setting aside the 
question whether St. Paul had really modified his belief, it is perfectly 
evident that the passages quoted from Wisdom were not sufficient to 
induce him to do so. The passage with regard to the ‘souls of the 
righteous ’ is succeeded by others (e.g. v.8, “ They shall judge nations 
and have dominion over peoples ’) which, if they mean anything at all, 
imply bodily existence,* and the two quoted from ch. 8 either prove too 
much or too little. If pressed they would seem to reduce the belief of 
the author to that of Ben Sira, whose idea of ‘immortality’ is to 
leave a flourishing family » and a respectable reputation behind one on 
earth. But as a matter of fact such expressions are not inconsistent 
with belief in the resurrection, any more than the statement that Shake- 
speare is rendered immortal by his works. The reference to Apollos 
is negligible ; and Grafe’s identification of ‘the hand of God’ with the 
‘ presence of Christ’ seems faulty. ‘The hand’ surely means ‘ pro- 
tection,’ as constantly in the Old Testament (Deut. 33%; Isa. 51 9). 

With regard to a further theory of Pfleiderer’s (Urchristentum, pp. 161, 
257), by which he actually deduced St. Paul’s doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit from Wisd. 7, 8,9, and especially 7 #2 and 9 **1’, it may be well 
to allow the reader, by comparing the passages alleged to be parallel, 
to judge for himself. As no verbal correspondence is concerned, it will 
be sufficient to quote the R.V. in English. 

It is fair to say, however, that Pfleiderer modified his original state- 
ment that in the central thought of ‘ Pseudo-Solomon’ (namely that 
divine wisdom or the Holy Ghost ‘ makes the souls in which it finds its 
abiding-place friends of God and prophets, furnishes them with all 
knowledge and makes them even partakers of eternal life’), lies the root 
of St. Paul’s doctrine. He afterwards maintained only that the apostle 
derived from the apocryphic book the idea of a Holy Ghost producing 
not merely momentary ecstasies, but a permanent character of godliness 
and devotion. But the general theory of connection can best be tested 
by comparing the passages adduced. 


1 Cor. 2 7-16 Wisdom. 


7. We speak the wisdom of God 
in a mystery, even the wisdom 
that hath been hidden, which God 
fore-ordained before the worlds 
unto our glory. 

8. Which none of the rulers of (8) And who ever gained know- 
this world knoweth: forhad they | ledge of thy counsel except thou 
known it, they would not have | gavest wisdom and sentest thy 
crucified the Lord of glory. Holy Spirit from above, Wisd. 9 1” 


(supposed to correspond to Cor. 
vv. 8.10.11 b), : 








2 Cf. Burney, /srael’s Hope of Immortality, pp. 73-75. 
b Jbid., pp. 67, 68. 
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9. But as it is written, Things 
which eye saw not and ear heard 
not, and which entered not into the 
heart of man; whatsoever things 
God prepared for them that love 
him. 

to. But unto us God revealed 
them through the spirit; for the 
spirit searcheth all things, yea, the 
deep things of God. 


11. For who among men 
knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of the man which 
is in him ? even so the things of 
God none knoweth save the Spirit 
of God. 

12. But we received not the 
spirit of the world, but the spirit 
which is of God; that we might 
know the things that are freely 
given to us by God. 

13. Which things also we speak, 
not in words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Spirit 
teacheth; comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual. 

14. But the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God; for they are foolishness 
unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually 
discerned. 


15. But he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things, and he himself 
is judged of no man. 


16. For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord, that he should 
instruct him? But we have the 
mind of Christ. 





(9) For nothing doth God love 
save him that dwelleth with 
wisdom, Wisd. 7 8. 


(z0) She being one hath power 
to do all things, and remaining 
in herself reneweth all things and 
from generation to generation pas- 
sing into holy souls she maketh 
men friends of God and prophets, 
Wisd. 7 ??. 


(14) For the thoughts of 
mortals are timorous, and our 
devices are prone to fail; fora 
corruptible body weigheth down 
the soul, and the earthy frame 
(tent) lieth heavy upon a mind 
that 1s full of cares (musing much), 
Wisd. 9 1425, 

(15) For she knoweth all things 
and hath understanding thereof ; 
and in my doings she shall guide 
me in ways of soberness, and she 
shall guard me in her glory, Wisd. 

iL 


(16) For what man shall know 
the counsel of God, or who shall 
conceive what the Lord willeth ? 
Wisd. 9 33. 


Of all these the last verse only exhibits anything like affinity of 
language; and unfortunately for the argument, that language is almost 


2c 
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a commonplace of the Old Testament. Cf. Isa. 40 1%, Job 21 8, 36 ay 
and cf. Rom. 11 *4, ! Pagnct 

Grafe, sane as his judgment generally is, so far yields to the deriva- 
tion ’ theory that, while emphasising St. Paul’s claims to originality of 
thought (pp. 285-6), he yet argues that he ‘derived from ‘Wisdom 
(x) his doctrine of predestination, and (2) his view of the position of 
idolaters: to these he adds, as we have seen, his ideas as to immortality. 

With regard to (1), his most cogent argument is certainly that drawn 
from a comparison of Rom. 9 2, ‘God, willing to shew his wrath, and to 
make his power known, endured with much longsuffering vessels of 
wrath fitted unto destruction,’ with Wisd. 128, 1°, 119, 2°, as proving 
“the mildness of God towards his enemies, though he knows that it will 
profit them nothing.’ The expression in Wisd. 12 2°, dpevouevous Bavdrw 
is certainly like the xarnpriouéva els drwdecay of Romans. The author 
of Wisdom is, it is true, speaking only of the Canaanites. 

But such passages in both authors as refer simply to the measureless 
and uncontradictable prove nothing. All can be referred to Old 
Testament dicta; and in one text in particular, a‘ potter’ passage, 
St. Paul, Rom. 9 1%.2°, is much nearer to the original (Isa. 45 %1°) 
than Wisdom 121%. The metaphor of the potter is indeed so common 
in the Old Testament (Isa. 29 1*, 648; Jer. 18°, 19}, cf. Ps. 2 °) that no 
argument can be based upon it except that both writers knew the Scrip- 
tures well, while in the passage, Wisd. 157, compared with Rom. 9 #4, 
where the strongest verbal likeness appears, Pseudo-Solomon is speaking 
of the folly of idolaters, whereas St. Paul is simply alluding to the 
difference between the classes of mankind. 

As to (2), the peculiarity common to Wisdom® and St. Paul is the 
division of idolaters into two classes, the refined, who worshipped 
the stars or the elements as deities (Wisd. 13 2), and the coarser-minded, 
who adored idols and even vile beasts (13 1°, 12 #4). To the former of 
these classes those described in Gal. 481° are considered to belong, 
the word orotyeta in v. ® being apparently taken in its late sense of the 
physical elements—the stars. In Rom. 1 }* and elsewhere the debased 
worshippers of idols are meant, and these are declared to be dvaroddynror, 
while the others are simply ov« eldéres Oedv. To this distinction the 
mild condemnation of star-worshippers in Wisd. 13 8, émt rovras éore 
péuyis d\vy? is supposed to correspond. But it is immediately followed 
by radu dé 006 obra cvyyrworol, so that it results that while St. Paul 
condemns only the image-worshippers, Wisdom condemns (expressly) 
the star-adorers. 

The relation of body and soul expressed in both by the metaphor > 
of a ‘tent,’ an oppressive covering (Wisd. 9 15; 2 Cor. 5 1-4), Grafe rightly 
refuses to insist on as a proof of connection. The notion is to be found 
in Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy. There is, however, some 
resemblance between Pseudo-Solomon’s idea (Wisd. 9 1%, 16 and 12 27) 
of the correspondence of the punishment to the sin, and the paronomasia 
of Rom. 178, cadws ov« édoxluacay ~dv Gedy exew ev eriyrwce: wapédwxev 
avrovs 6 Oeds els addxtwov vod. 








® Grafe, p. 270 57. b Pi azy4, 
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3. The third position, which is simply that St. Paul had read the 
Book of Wisdom and knew it well, will be readily conceded. We may 
go further and say that he was probably fresh from the reading of it 
when he wrote the Epistle to the Romans. But here the concession 
must end. The most famous of all the alleged correspondences, that of 
the ‘ panoply ’ in Ephes., turns out to be no correspondence at all, but 
the utilisation of the same passage of Isaiah, for totally different pur- 


poses, by the two writers. 


Isa. 591’, He put 
on righteousness as a 
breastplate, and an 
helmet of salvation 
upon his head ; and he 
put on garments of 
vengeance for cloth- 
ing, and was clad with 
zeal as a cloke. 


Wisd. 517-20 He shall 
take his jealousy as 
complete armour... 
he shall put on right- 
eousness as a breast- 
plate, and shall array 
himself with judgment 
unfeigned as with a 
helmet, he shall take 
holiness as an invin- 
cible shield, and he 


The parallel passages are— 


Eph. 6 1417, Put on 
the complete armour 
of God ... having 
girded your loins with 
truth, and having put 
on the breastplate of 
righteousness; and 
having shod your feet 
with the preparation 
of the gospel of peace; 
withal, taking up the 


shield of faith.... And 
take the helmet of sal- 
vation, and the sword 
of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God. 


shall sharpen stern 
wrath for a sword. 








That Grafe should remark® that ‘it matters nothing that Wisdom is 
referring (as does Isaiah) to the armour of an offended God and St. Paul 
to that of the Christian warrior,’ is not in accordance with his usual 
candour. But more than this, the two later writers take only one 
feature in common from their original—the breastplate of righteousness : 
Pseudo-Solomon further turns the ‘ garments of vengeance’ into a 
‘ panoply of jealousy,’ St. Paul has the breastplate and also the ‘ helmet 
of salvation,’ whereas Wisdom makes the helmet ‘judgment unfeigned,’ 
and in all the other particulars, spear, shield, etc., the two are hopelessly 
in disagreement. 

We may conclude with Grafe’s excellent summing-up>: ‘The de- 
pendence is more formal than real. A man of experience with a sharp 
eye for practical needs, St. Paul took good things where they presented 
themselves to him. And thus he borrowed from Wisdom a store of 
words, of ideas, and of metaphors, and applied them to the expression 
of thoughts and convictions elsewhere acquired.’ 





* P. 279. bP, 286, 
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D 


ON THE CONNECTION OF ‘WISDOM’ 
WITH GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


It was very late before the Christian commentators on Wisdom 
recognised that there was any connection between the doctrines of 
Pseudo-Solomon and those of the heathen philosophers. They were 
naturally more concerned with the practical and homiletic value of the 
book than with the origin of the writer’s opinions. Rabanus Maurus, 
whose commentary is the earliest now in existence, nowhere shows any 
idea that Wisdom represents even the Alexandrian school of thought. 
Nicolas de Lyra gives the first indication of such a thought when he 
says (as quoted by Menzel) that the author ‘Philonismum redolet,’ 
but the remark is made in passing, and he does not enforce it by remarks 
on such passages as ¢.g. 7 **, which might reasonably give occasion for 
such a statement. The credit of bringing such connection to light rests 
with the English Dominican Robert Holkot, who, in his elaborate 
Lections on the book (repeatedly printed before 1500; most accessible 
in the Basle edition of 1586), illustrates it by a very wide circle of 
quotations. It is difficult, however, to discover any single passage in 
which he distinctly affirms Pseudo-Solomon’s2 indebtedness to heathen 
writers. He cites Aristotle for parallels repeatedly, particularly the 
metaphysics. He thinks there are Platonic and Pythagorean elements 
in the work, but above all he refers constantly to Seneca. 

Now Seneca, as a kind of eclectic Stoic, probably represents most 
nearly the standpoint of Wisdom, in whom the doctrines of the Stoic 
seem, when all is considered (compare Menzel’s list of passages showing 
Greek influence in his De Graecis in libris Koheleth et Sophiae vestigiis, 
Pp. 41-51), to be most prominent. Itis, of course, impossible to suppose 
that Pseudo-Solomon was acquainted with the Roman philosopher’s 
writings, but the theory of the late origin of Wisdom now generally 
adopted would make the two nearly contemporary, and would explain 
a similar development of thought. We need have no hesitation in 
ascribing to Wisdom an eclectic Stoicism,> which would account for 





a Menzel’s references are often wrong. His citation of Holkot's ‘ Introduction 
and first Lection’ is surely a mistake. For the first Lection is the Introduction, 
and itis simply a preliminary sermon. The best passage for our purpose is in 
Lectio xcvi. p. 325, ed. Basil. : ‘Ex his patet quod monachis et religiosis licet 
studere in libris vel literis philosophorum.’ He then quotes August., De doctrina 
Christiana, ii. 4: ‘Philosophi autem qui vocantur si qua forte vera ac fidei 
hostrae accommoda dixerunt et maxime Platonici non solum formidanda non 
sunt sed ab eis tanquam ab injustis possessoribus in usum nostrum vindicanda.' 
He plainly uses this passage to protect himself. He never ventures openly to 
suggest that ‘Wisdom’ is founded on heathen ideas. 

> It should, however, be observed that whereas later Stoicism at all events 
(cf. Strong in Journal of Theol. Studies, ii. 234) degenerated into absolute 
materialism, there is no trace of such influence in Wisdom, 
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many of his expressions without presupposing any deep knowledge of 
Greek philosophy. Stoicism, it must be remembered, represents the 
first attempt to provide a rational theory of morality which the common 
man could understand—its ideal, mutatis mutandis, is not unlike the 
copia of the last chapters of Wisdom—and it is very much this popular 
basis of ethics (with the idea of Providence, rpévoa, strongly in evi- 
dence) that our author sets before us. 

Avoiding, then, the ‘ parallelomania’ which, according to Menzel, 
Pp. 40, has enabled some critics to adduce some one hundred and fifty 
passages of Greek writers to illustrate a single passage of Wisdom, we 
may set ourselves to inquire systematically what the traces of heathen 
philosophy in our author amount to. 

It must be premised, and indeed it cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, that we are here dealing neither with a very systematic thinker 
nor with a deeply read man. Whatever Pseudo-Solomon may have 
known, he shows no’signs of acquaintance with more philosophy than 
he might have gathered from the vagrant Greek teachers of his time ; 
and this view is corroborated by the best modern critics. Grimm, Bois, 
Pfleiderer, all agree that we have here a mere dabbler in philosophy. 
In this philosophy, however, the Stoic element probably predominated. 

Can we find any traces of the Socratic philosophy in Wisdom ? Such 
traces have been found, but there is little difficulty in showing that they 
are either fortuitous or are the commonplaces of the Socratico-Platonic 
school. Some of the passages relied on to prove this connection are 
mere instances of ‘ parallelomania.’ In 7% we have mpoxpivew ri 
Twos, and so we have in Xen. Mem. 111. v.19. In 7 ®* cadgis is used as 
an epithet of wisdom, and also in Mem. 11. iv. 1 in the description of a 
true friend. The citation of waddor dé from Mem. 11. xiii. 6 to prove 
a point in Wisd. 8 1° and of é éxAos (for ‘in public,’ cf. 1. 114) to 
illustrate 81° may likewise be disregarded ; but there is a real similarity 
(it is no more) between the accounts of man’s relation to things ‘ divine 
and human’ in Wisd. 9 1* and in Mem.1.i.15. There is an explanation 
of the term ev¢uys (8 }*) in Mem. tv. i. 2-4, and the word dvw6ev, which 
is not without its difficulties (19 5), is more or less explained by Mem. 
IV. ili. 14, kepauvds dywOev ddlerat. But, on the other hand, the personifi- 
cation of virtue in Mem. 11. i. 21 sqq. can hardly be quoted as illustrating 
the personification of Wisdom in 8 348, 


We come now to the question of Platonism; and here we have as 
usual extreme views on both sides. Some hold (as Lincke, Samaria und 
seine Propheten, p. 129) that Pseudo-Solomon was a thorough Platonist,® 





» A curious light is thrown upon the motives of the early supporters of the 
ultra-Platonic theory by Bretschneider. It seems that the idea of Brucker and 
Eichhorn in particular was to prove that our author was an adherent of the 
Therapeute. These Therapeutze they held to be Platonic ascetics of an 
exaggerated type, and to demonstrate the Platonism of ‘Wisdom’ was to prove 
his connection with them. 

Lincke exaggerates. He finds Plato everywhere, and even brings in the 
Skeptics through the medium of certain supposed allusions to the tenets of 
Xenophanes, who, himself an Eleatic, was regarded with respect by the founders 
of the Skeptic school. 
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and only selected a few principles from other schools. This view seems 
to have been sufficiently confuted by Mr. Porter (Additional Note A). 
On the other hand, many commentators during the last century denied 
any direct Platonic influence in Wisdom. The truth probably lies 
between the two. Pseudo-Solomon was acquainted with Platonism as 
presented by the Stoics. But E. Pfleiderer has reduced the question to 
four points of agreement or rather contact: (1) the Immortality of the 
Soul; (2) the Doctrine of Pre-existence; (3) the verbal correspondence 
of 9! and Plato’s Phaedo, 81c; (4) certain references to the Cra- 
tylus of Plato. 

:.. To these we should add the apparent reference to the Timaeus,? 
the doctrines of which, however, were adopted by Stoicism and may 
have reached ‘Wisdom’ through its medium. The question of the 
pre-existence of the soul has been discussed in Additional Note A and 
there dismissed; belief in its immortality is assuredly no peculiar 
property of Platonism ; we are therefore reduced to the last two points, 
as to the first of which there can be no doubt (cf. g }® and the notes 
there). Either Pseudo-Solomon had himself read the Phaedo or he had 
heard this text lectured on and insisted on by some Greek teacher of 
his day. But the precariousness of the theory which would make him 
a downright Platonist is shown by the eagerness with which this passage 
is insisted upon by the supporters of that proposition. There is no 
need to contest it. But the reference to the Cratylus» is less certain. 
It is only probable if we accept Pfleiderer’s general theory of the 
indebtedness of Pseudo-Solomon to Heraclitus. Granting this, we dis- 
cover in Wisd. 7 22° and Craé. p. 413 not merely likeness of language but 
identity of thought. Socrates is speaking of the Heracliteans, and he 
says, ‘ doo Wyodvrar TO wav elvac év ropeig TO wey Tord adTod bro\auBdavovoer 
TowvTdv Te elvac olov ovdév GAO H Xwpelv' Sia 5€ TovTod TavTds ecivai Te 
breElov, dc? of mdvra Ta yryvoueva ylyverOar elvac 5¢ TaxLoTov ToiTO Kal 
Aewrétatov: ov yap dv StivacOa GAAws did Tod ldvros lévac wavros ei wh 
Aerrérarov fv «7d. With this we compare Wisd. 7 *4, where immedi- 
ately after \errérarov (v.1.) we have rdaons yap Kiwioews kuntiKarepov codla 
Supcer 68 kal xwpet did wavrwv dd Thy kabapdryTa. Even here it is possible 
that this Heraclitean language came to our author through the Stoics, 
who (Zeller, Stoics, Eng. trans., p. 369 sq.) at least derived their views 
of natural science, such as they were, from those of the Ephesian 
philosopher. 

Other verbal assonances (for they are little more) are found in 1 #4, 
where ddpuaxov is used as in Phaedrus, 274 E; 338 didyvwous as in 
Laws, 865 c; 6% #iecOa éwi tur as in Phileb.. 48B; 75 yéveots as in 
Phaedrus, 222 D; 143 diaxvBepriv as in Laws, 709 B; 141% Tederal 
for sacrifices as in Rep. ii. 365 a. We have also the use of éacérns 





4 Grant, Ethics, i. 277. ‘Posidonius wrote a commentary on the Timaeus, 
apparently to reconcile it with the Stoical physics,’ which were not an important 
part of their system. 

> Pfleiderer’s remark (Herak/it, p. 300) that Pseudo-Solomon probably was 
attracted to the Cratylus as a great ‘Liebhaber der Wortspielen’ is acute, but 
would hardly justify us in assuming his acquaintance with the dialogue. 
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and dicaoovvy in 9% as in Gorgias, 507 B. Menzel insists also (p. 58) 
on the resemblance between 727 o’cracw xécuov and Timaeus, 32 E. 
He has collected in all one hundred and thirty-five passages which 
seem to have reference at least to the language of Greek philosophy, 
and it is noteworthy that of these ninety-three are taken from chs. 1-9. 

The notes of acquaintance with Heraclitus which Pfleiderer thinks he 
has discovered may be classed under three heads: (1) antithetical or 
paradoxical statement; (2) allusions to the mysteries and their evils; 
(3) the forged ‘letters,’ which, or some of which, he believes that 
‘ Wisdom ’ actually wrote. 

Firstly there seems undoubtedly to be a certain resemblance between 
the violent contrasts of the last chapters of Wisdom and Heraclitean 

' paradoxes. For example, Fragm. 36 of Heraclitus runs thus, 6 6eds 
npepn evppdvn, Xetuwv Oépos- wddEnos elpyvy, Kbpos Nyubs* dAAoLOoTaL be Skwomep 
oxérav oupplyn Ovobpacr? dvoudgerac Kal’? ndoviv éxdorov. With this 
Pfleiderer compares Wisd. 16 ?? sqgg., ‘Snow and ice endured fire and 
melted not,’ and so forth. But his exegesis seems strained. IIé\eos 
elpjvy he thinks Pseudo-Solomon appropriated as representing God at 
war with Egypt and at peace with Israel. Xeluwy épos gave him the 
idea of the hail of Egypt contrasted with the comforting sun (16 27-28) 
and pillar of fire of the Israelites, and in peraddevouevn, 16 * he finds 
an unfortunate reminiscence of dAA\ovodra. Certainly the last words of 
the fragment do bear a certain resemblance to 16 *°, where the manna 
is spoken of as ‘agreeing to every taste . . . while that bread, minister- 
ing to the desire of the eater, tempered itself according to every man’s 
choice.’ Similarly the whole of the tiresome antitheses in chs. 17, 18 
of Wisdom may be traced to the influence of such statements as that 
contained in Heracl., Frs. 21, 22, 23, and especially 39 and 4o. The 
last named runs thus, 7a yuxpd Oéperar, Oepudvy avalverar, xappadéoy 
voriterat, Some verbal resemblances may be traced, but what 
Pfleiderer insists upon is the general trend of thought which Heraclitus 
seems, in his idea, to have inspired in the author of Wisdom. 

He thinks, indeed, that the whole of Pseudo-Solomon’s theory of 
retribution was derived from Heraclitus. If he held that all events in 
this world took place by ordered rule (as it would seem from 11 20¢ 
that he did), and if he thought that such harmony was maintained in 
the world by counterbalancing movements up and down (which 
Pfleiderer collects from mdhw dvw0ev in 19 6), then it was natural for 
him to accept the theory of Heraclitus that to every movement in one 
direction corresponds a movement in the opposite direction, by which 
equilibrium is maintained. We have then two nations, Israel and 
Egypt. Israel has been oppressed by Egypt: the balance must be 
restored. Suppose Israel and Egypt in opposite scales of a balance ; 
if Egypt goes down Israel goes up; the punishment of Egypt entails 
the happiness of Israel. And far-fetched as this idea seems, the 
expressions mdvra pérpy Kal dpidug ai oradup diéragas (11 2°) and as 
por) éx mdacrlyywy Bos 6 Kbomos évdvriov cov (11 2) lend some colour 
to it. Again the passage in 19 8, ‘ As the notes of a psaltery vary the 
character of the rhythm,’ etc., followed by the most exaggerated 
paradoxes to be found in ‘ Wisdom,’ receives some light from the 
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fragment of Heraclitus raidrév éore (av kat reOvyxbs . . . mavra elvac kat 
ph elvat’ wadlvrovos dpuovia kbcuov, Sxwomep hupys Kal rdgou. — So even 
sin may be regarded as a movement in a certain direction ; 1 must be 
compensated or corrected by a movement in the opposite direction, 
viz. punishment or retribution. 


So far, then, we have Pseudo-Solomon as simply influenced by the 
style and the paradoxical fancies of Heraclitus—an influence produced 
by his deep study of the author: we have now to consider his antagon- 
ism to the author he had studied. This appears in the matter of the 
mysteries. It is true that the distinct allusions to them are few; 
but if Pfleiderer (and Bois supports him) is right, there is intermittent 
reference to them in several passages, beginning with 14%. In 1 4*itis 
possible that the ‘ covenant ’ refers to the ceremony of initiation. We 
have in Heraclitus (Fy. 127) a passage which might well appear to 
have excited the antagonism of ‘Wisdom.’ It runs as follows: 
Ei wh yap Acovicw moumhy éroebvro Kal tuveov dopa aildotowt, dvacdécrara 
elpyacr dv* wurds 6é ’Aténs Kai Acdvucos oréy paivovrar kal Ayvaifover. 
This is a kind of apology for the mysteries, but it contains an idea which 
(say Pfleiderer and Bois) is abhorrent to all Pseudo-Solomon’s theories. 
That God should have anything in common with death is a horrible 
idea; yet the identification of Hades and Dionysus means this, and 
‘ Wisdom ’ begins at once to combat it in his account of the Epicureans 
in chs. 1, 2. 

In 14 238 we have undoubtedly a distinct allusion to the mysteries : 
‘celebrating secret mysteries or holding frantic revels of strange 
ordinances, etc. . . . the worship of those idols that may not be named 
is a beginning and cause and end of every evil.’ But, strangely enough, 
the passage which seems to correspond most closely to this denunciation 
occurs, not in the genuine works of Heraclitus, who, as we have seen, 
appears rather as an apologist of the mysteries, but in one of the forged 
epistles. It runs as follows (Ep. vil. pp. 75-76,ed. Bywater), aura yehaow 
opGv dvOamous ro.obvtas f éoOnra Kal yéveca Kal kepadns wovous arynuedijTous 7} 
yuvaika papudKcews éredynuuevnv Téxvou 7) peipdcia THs odcias éxBeBpwueva 7 
ToNritny yaueris abnpnucvoy i} xbpny Bla diamapbevevdetcay év mavyvxicw 
i} éraipay obrw yuvatka Kal yuvackOy éxovoav Hin waOn 7} 61a doeNyelav veavloKxov 
&va mébdews Epacrhy brn 7) Tas TO ENat@v POopas év pvpos-7) Tas ev cuvdelrvas 
ywouevoas dia daxtuvNwy mapowlas. The last few words (for which the 
ordinary texts contain a widely different reading) are supposed to 
mean the leaving of rings in pledge for the expenses of an entertain- 
ment, cf. note on dyepwxla, 2%. It is to be noted that immediately 
before the sentence quoted the word ruyravicavtes is used of those 
revellers, plainly indicating that the processions of mystae are alluded 
to. The disgust of Pseudo-Solomon at these orgies would of course 
be greater if, as Pfleiderer (p. 306, n. 1) maintains, he was an Essene. 

It will be noticed that the influence which the theory of the vots 
existing in the universe, attributed to Heraclitus and expounded more 
fully by Anaxagoras, exercised on the Alexandrian school (cf. Fairweather 
in Hastings’ D. B., v. 282a), is little pressed by Pfleiderer. This is owing 
to the fact that of the writers of that school he devoted his attention 
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more particularly to ‘ Wisdom,’ in whom signs of the doctrine of vols are 
hardly to be found. Langen indeed (Judenthum, 259) tried to account 
for this: ‘Men were unwilling to transfer to Wisdom the expressions 
used of voids by the Greeks, because codgia in the abstract is but a bare 
idea, and thus they would in every instance of such transfer run the 
risk of attaching to this mere idea properties belonging to the more 
substantial thing to which they belonged. On this ground Pseudo- 
Solomon elevated cog¢ia into a substance, investing her with mvedua. 
This implied a real advance in doctrine, ... but this advance was 
merely formal and not material, inasmuch as Solomon had already by 
his anthropomorphic presentation of Wisdom as “ playing before God’’ 
elevated her above the position of a mere conception.’ All the same, 
there is no vos in ‘ Wisdom.’ 

To say that Pfleiderer proves his theory would be going too far : the 
acute remark of Bois (Essai, p. 216) is only too true: ‘ The similarities 
between Pseudo-Solomon and the philosophers who succeeded him 
are quite as striking as the similarities between him and the philosophers 
who preceded him.’ But in any case Pfleiderer’s book, like that of 
Bois, is full of suggestions for exegesis. It cannot be denied, however, 
that many of his theories are vague. 

On one point he commits himself to a very definite statement, viz. 
when he claims for Pseudo-Solomon the authorship of some at least of 
the forged? Heraclitic epistles, especially the sixth and ninth. One or 
two specimens of his arguments on this subject must suffice. In 
Epistle ix. the writer argues in favour of the grant of icorohirela and 
lcortula to certain oppressed classes—it matters not greatly who or 
where, for Pfleiderer seeks to find in this a general apology for the 
oppressed Jews and a plea for their admission to full rights of citizenship 
wherever they may be. More distinct is his claim that in Epistle ix. 
there is a regular description of the miracles which fell to the lot of the 
children of Israel in the wilderness, recounted in order. The passage 
referred to runs as follows (Bywater’s ed., p. 74): ‘They know not 
(d.e. the physicians of the day) that in the world God heals great bodies, 
adjusts their irregularities, unites what is fractured, secretly compresses 
what has slipped, collects things that are dispersed, beautifies things 
ugly, gathers together things left, pursues things escaping, illuminates 
the dark with light, sets bounds to the boundless, and while he gives 
form to the formless fills with visibility things invisible. For he 
permeates all existence, adjusting ; forming, dissolving ; consolidating, 
dispersing ; the dry he melts into the wet, and brings it to dissolving, 
and while he evaporates the streams, condenses the dispersed atmo- 
sphere, and continually while he drives some bodies upward keeps others 
down. This is his way of healing when the world goes amiss.’ 

The reader may judge whether there be any real allusion in this to the 
miracles wrought for the Israelites in their escape from Egypt. Butin 
any case a theory so recent, and supported by so much learning, deserves 
attention. If there be any certain allusion at all to the Heraclitean 





a Jahrbuch fiir Prot. Theol., xv. 2. Rheinisches Museum, 1887, 153-163. 
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philosophy (which, it must be remembered, was not unconnected with 
Stoicism) in Wisdom, it is that in 23, ‘ speech is a spark in the movement 
of our heart.’ 


Anaxagoras is invoked as having inspired at least three texts of our 
author: 7 22, where Wisdom is called Xerrév, and possibly in the next 
verse \erréraroy (v.l.) is compared with a dictum of this philosopher ; 
that the vois or principle of the universe is \errérarov mavTwy xpnuaTuv. 
But we have already seen that this may be otherwise accounted for 
7’ is dealt with in the notes ad loc. As Grimm remarks, such an idea 
as the unchangeableness of God, who can change all things, needs no 
Greek authority to support it. 81, dioKel () copia) Ta Tavra xpnoTas 
is as much an idea of the Stoics as of any other school which recognises 
God’s government of the world. 


That no passage of ‘ Wisdom ’ can be safely paralleled from Aristotle 
is a striking and instructive fact. It bears out the theory already stated 
in these pages, that the writer’s philosophy is that of the market-place 
or at least of the lecture-room. It is with the rhetorical philosophers 
only that he is concerned. Of exact writers like Aristotle he knows 
nothing. So Menzel rightly condemns the attempt to refer 13° to 
Aristotelian influence, strong as the resemblance in ideas appears to be 
(cf. notes ad loc.). What Wisdom knew of Aristotle came through Stoic 
teaching. 

And here we arrive at the root of the matter. From what has been 
already said it will be perceived that not a single doctrine of Greek 
philosophy is represented by Pseudo-Solomon which could not have 
been derived by him from the prelections of Stoic teachers. And when 
we consider that this Stoicism was at once the most popularised form 
of Greek thought and also the one which dealt most practically with 
that morality which was the only form of philosophy which a Hebrew 
could recognise, we shall be prepared to see at every turn the traces of 
itin the Book of Wisdom. Had it not been for the early period assumed 
for our book, this would long ago have been recognised. Granted the 
later date, we have no difficulty in discovering in Pseudo-Solomon a 
Hebrew Seneca—to a certain extent even a Cicero—with all their 
hesitations, their picking and choosing of doctrines, but, above all, with 
their real faith in the government of the world by God’s providence, 
call it co¢ia or what you will. 
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EB 
GOD AND MAN=? IN ‘WISDOM’ 


The subject of Wisdom’s theology is one that requires to be ap- 
proached with great caution and discernment, considering both the 
recognised uncertainty of his ideas and the fact that they are expressed 
in what was to all intents a foreign language for him. In seeking to 
discover from his own words his idea of God, we may bear in mind 
two points on which to base our investigations. First, how far Pseudo- 
Solomon had progressed from the old anthropomorphic view of the 
Deity as contained in the Old Testament Scriptures; secondly, what 
his position is as regards Philo’s doctrine of the transcendent God, 
See in the world only through an intermediary agency—that of the 

Ogos. 

One is surprised to find in Mr. Gregg a supporter of the theory 
which would make Wisdom another Philo, advocating all the idiosyn- 
crasies of the latter’s system, and apparently ready to accept the 
inconsistencies to which they lead. As a clear statement of such a 
theory, his arguments must be quoted. It will be observed that he 
seems to take for granted as settled in favour of his view almost every 
single point with regard to which scholars differ as to the interpretation 
of Wisdom’s theology. This is the more remarkable, inasmuch as in 
§ 10 of his Introduction he accepts the view that the Philonian Logos 
is not represented in Wisdom, and decides so in the case of the crucial 
passage, 1815, When he declares in the same section that Philo’s 
doctrine of the Wisdom is almost identical with that of Pseudo-Solomon, 
it is difficult to follow him at all. What is Philo’s ‘doctrine of the 
Wisdom’? Drummond (Philo, ii. 204-213) has summed up such 
doctrine. Wisdom is the daughter of God; she is the mother of the 
Logos; she is the mother of the universe. She is identical with the 
Logos ; she is distinguished from the Logos. Philo is endeavouring to 
reconcile the traditional theory of God’s wisdom as an agent with his 
own invention of the Logos-theory ; and the traditional Wisdom goes 
to the wall, takes second place in his system, or is left out of account 
altogether. 


In his § 11 Mr. Gregg plainly states his views. ‘ Wisdom emphasises, 
as might be expected in an Alexandrian work, the distance of God 
from this world.’ (We may ask, Where does ‘ Wisdom ’ say or imply 
this ? and what Alexandrian work do we possess, with the sole excep- 





® The best and clearest expositions of this point are still to be found in books 
as old as Bruch, Weisheitslehre der Hebréer, Strassburg, 1851; and Langen, 
Das Judenthum in Palaestina zur Zeit Christi, Freib,, 1866. Mr. Fairweather’s 
article ‘Development of Doctrine,’ in Hastings’ D. B., vol. v., is copious and 
informative, but not very systematic. 
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tion of Pailo’s own, which justifies such a generalisation ?*) ‘ Even 
omnipresence is only indirectly attributed to God: it is the Spirit of 
God, or Wisdom, that fills the world.’ (Itis a fairly strong presumption 
to identify the Holy Spirit with Wisdom in 17, seeing that in 1° this 
all-powerful spirit is ‘put to confusion.’») Mr. Gregg goes on, ‘ If 
God searches hearts and reins, and hears the secret words of men, it 
is because his deputy lays them open to his mind (11). Itis asa 
transcendent God that the book presents Him. He is indeed Creator, 
Artificer, Author of the world’s beauty (1 14,9 9, 13 +8), but not directly ; © 
His creative action was mediated through Wisdom; and similarly, 
though He might be sail to order the course of the world (12), yet 
Wisdom is His appointed agent (81). All things were made through 
Wisdom, and without her was not anything made.¢ God is more rightly 
named Organiser than Creator. His hand did not make the world out 
of nothing, but out of formless matter (11 47).’ 

On the last point it may be sufficient to refer to the notes ad loc. ; 
but the whole of this argument lands us in a system of dualism which 
would be abhorrent to any orthodox Jew, such as we believe Pseudo- 
Solomon to have been. Philo, with his absolute incapability for 
appreciating the logical results of his own vague speculations, no 
doubt accepts such dualism calmly enough; but when Mr. Gregg 
attributes to our author not one dualism only, but three—God and 
Wisdom, God and matter, God and evil (1 19-1416, 2 24)—he charges him 
with a confusion of thought which is inconceivable. 

Totally inconsistent with this view of Wisdom as the indispensable 
intermediary are Mr. Gregg’s own quotations: ‘there can be a direct 
self-manifestation of God and the soul that prepares itself for Him 
(x12; 151%) ; men may be His friends (7 ?”) ; incorruption brings them 
near to Him (67°); He inspires them with right words and thoughts 

7 16.16).” Where the mediation of Wisdom in such cases is asserted, we 
note that the passages (7 78, 9 1”) come from the Solomonic chapters, and 
are therefore not above the suspicion of not forming part of Wisdom’s 
original system. a 

Finally, Mr. Gregg asserts that ‘it is easy and possibly correct to 
view some of the anthropomorphisms in this book as merely synonyms 
of Wisdom (see 1079, 114721, 1615, 198).? Now it is notorious that 
Wisdom (in any other sense than that of ¢pévyo.s) has disappeared 
altogether from the writer’s ideas in the last ten chapters; she is not 
even mentioned in the form she assumes in the first part of the book; 





* ny is more than questionable whether Aristobulus was an Alexandrian writer 
at all. 

» Bruch, p. 345, cites another passage in which the spirit of God certainly 
appears as separate. ‘To show that God loves (11 426) all living things, he 
adduces as a proof (r21) that the incorruptible spirit of God (&4@@aprov mvetua) 
exists in all. Here the Spirit appears, according to traditional Hebrew ideas, 
as the general life-principle of nature. Although the writer conceives the 
Wisdom of God as a cosmic principle, there is no passage in his book where he 
derives physical life from her.’—Contrast Gregg, /ntrod., p. xl. 


° But God is the rexvirys of the world (131) without any interference of 
Wisdom. 
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and to attempt to reintroduce her thus is not reasonable. Throughout 
those last chapters the direct fatherhood of God and His direct pro- 
tection of His children is the governing idea; His only agent is, if 
Reuss’s acute conjecture be right (cf. notes on 18 15), that very ‘ angel 
of the Lord’ whose appearance in the Old Testament is certainly no 
proof of a dualistic system. 

Against these dogmatic statements we may set the cautious analy- 
sis of Bruch, who, recognising the vacillating character of Pseudo- 
Solomon’s ideas, and indeed attributing to him a kind of double 
consciousness, Hebraic and Hellenic, in which now one and now the 
other has the upper hand, maintains that he was well on the way to 
the Philonic idea of God. But that his God is ever transcendent in 
the sense that Philo’s God is, he doubts. Such transcendency implies 
(1) absence of (moral) qualities, (2) a concealed and impenetrable 
nature. 

Now with regard to the first, the very passages which would appear 
to be relied upon to prove the transcendency of God (Bruch, p. 351) 
seem also to imply His moral interference in the affairs of the world. 
All depends on Him (11 5) and not on Wisdom. He is the lord of life 
and death (16 15), and none can escape His hand (161°). Before Him 
the whole world is as a mote in the balance, and a drop of early morning 
dew (11 22). He is the author of the beauties of that world (13 1%). 
From His immeasurable greatness and strength it follows that none 
can contend with Him (121%), But when we come to the direct attri- 
bution of qualities we find no lack of these. The ascription to God of 
omnipotence, of omniscience, and perfect righteousness we take as 
natural (Bruch, p. 352). But, moreover, His mercy and long-suffering 
are strongly insisted upon (11 7%, 121%, 151 sqq.), and He deliberately 
compasses the reform of the sinner (11 *5). His long-suffering and 
mercy are connected with His omnipotence, inasmuch as He has no 
one to fear, and can show mercy without danger of misapprehension 
(rr 23, 12151618), He loves all that exists; indeed, love was the 
principle on which He created (11 *4). He cannot hate anything that 
He has made. He is g:AdWuxos, on the principle above quoted,* that 
His spirit is in all, and He cannot hate that wherein His own spirit 
dwells. 

But further: His moral regulation of the world is quite apart from 
Wisdom. He cares for all (121%). It is He who grants their power to 
princes (6 8), who dare not look Him in the face to defend evil (12 14), 
but have their sway allowed them in order to fulfil His will (64). The 
sufferings with which He chastens the righteous, and the judgments 
which He executes upon the impious, combined with the long-suffering 
with which He endures their sins—all these measures contemplate 
the good of man, and form in their entirety one great system of disci- 
pline embracing all mankind. After all these instances, itZis hardly 
necessary for Bruch to add that ‘in very many passages the action 
in and control of the world exercised by God is described in a manner 





2 We note, however, that Fairweather considers 12 1, ‘Thine incorruptible 
spirit is in all things,’ as non-Hebraic, as also 13 }. 
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which seems to leave no room for any intermediary.’ But it will be 
noticed that whereas he draws his instances almost entirely from the 
last chapters of ‘Wisdom,’ those of Mr. Gregg come mainly from the 
earlier, and especially the ‘ Solomonic ’ chapters. : 

Coming now to the question of the impenetrable and incompre- 
hensible nature of God, which is a necessary part of the Philonian 
idea, we have abundance of testimony that this was not Pseudo- 
Solomon’s view. Bruch goes further (p. 356), ‘ It cannot be concluded 
from his theory of the divine Wisdom that he clearly regarded God as 
external to the world,’ though he was approaching that idea. But 
what we have to deal with is what he actually says. ‘ We find in his 
work no passage in which he expresses himself with any distinctness 
as to the concealed and incomprehensible nature of God.’ It is true 
that he says (in 9 1*—a Solomonic chapter, be it observed), ‘ Hardly do 
we divine the things that are on earth, and the things that are close 
at hand we find with labour; but the things that are in the heavens, 
who ever yet traced out?’ But according to the whole context, the 
words refer not so much to the nature of God and His properties as to 
His decrees (vv. 13, ‘ what man shall know the counsel of God, or who 
shall conceive what the Lord willeth ? ’ and 17), and that is a common- 
place of the prophets of the Old Testament, repeated in the New 
(Rom. 11 %8 sgg.). But no one will argue from this that Old or New 
contains the doctrine of the absolute ‘ concealment ’ of God. 

On the other hand, passages to the contrary effect are numerous. In 
chap. 1 42 we have ‘ in singleness of heart seek ye Him, because He is 
found of them that tempt Him not.’ Contrast with this Philo De Mon., 
§ 5. ‘ There is nothing better than to seek the true God, even though 
it be beyond the power of man to find him.’ So in the famous passage 
on idolatry in chap. 13, we are plainly told that God can be recognised 
from nature, and they are worthy of blame who fail so to recognise 
Him. It is noteworthy that the God whom they ought to recognise is 
described here and nowhere else as rév évra—the very phrase which is 
quoted to prove that Pseudo-Solomon’s God is the transcendent and 
incomprehensible Deity of Philo. Now, Philo himself has several 
passages (e.g. De Confus. Ling., § 28) in which he speaks of the folly of 
men in not recognising God from nature; and yet he clings to his 
theory of the impenetrability and concealment of that God’s being and 
properties. 


With regard to the nature of man as conceived by Wisdom, enough 
has been said in Additional Note A (‘On the Pre-existence of the Soul’), 
but Mr. Gregg is no doubt right when (with Bois) he ascribes the 
vague language of Pseudo-Solomon to the imperfect notions of person- 
ality which existed in his time (Introd., p. xliii.). 

We come now to the question: How far does Wisdom show an 
improvement on the religious ideas of the Old Testament? And here, 
as usual, every generalisation is subject to serious qualifications. 
When, for example, Fairweather, 278a, says, speaking of Pseudo- 
Solomon’s higher conception of God, that ‘men‘please him not by 
their Judaism but by their purity of life,’ he disregards a score of 
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particularist passages ; so thoroughly does virtue seem to depend in 
many places on the keeping of the ordinances that Bruch (p. 336) even 
says, ‘ there arose in him (Pseudo-Solomon) the conviction, which we 
find also in the Son of Sirach, that the law was a production, a pure 
reflex, so to speak an embodiment, of the divine Wisdom, and there- 
fore Jewish piety must appear as the true practical Wisdom.’ So 
again, when we are told that God is represented rather as all-wise than 
all-powerful, we must recognise that this conclusion is founded on the 
first six chapters; whereas in the last ten the stress is throughout 
laid on the strong hand of the Almighty. Lastly, Fairweather is 
assuming a position which is strongly controverted when he declares 
(283a) that in Wisdom ‘ the Hebrew Hokhma is practically identified 
not only with the Greek vois, but also with the Holy Spirit and with 
the Logos.’ This is Bois’ opinion, but we have seen that there are 
some passages which are absolutely incompatible with at least the last 
identification. Wisdom’s development of the doctrine of Sophia is 
better and more cautiously stated by A. B. Davidson, quoted in the 
same paragraph (2830). ‘If in the Alexandrian Wisdom of Solomon 
a progress directly in advance of what is found in Prov. 8 on the doctrine 
of Wisdom may be justly contested, there is certainly what may be 
called a progress yvound about—the ideas about Wisdom are expanded 
and placed in new lights and made to enter into new relations in such a 
way that a general approximation to the New Testament doctrine of 
the Logos is the result.’ 


With regard to anthropomorphic language, we may confidently 
assert that such as appears in the book is of the merest conventional 
kind—such as we should use without hesitation, for example, in our 
hymns, which have far more in common with the lucubrations of 
Pseudo-Solomon than has any exact theological treatise. The majority 
of those collected by Bois, p. 228 (10 *°, 11 18, 16 45, ro §), all refer to the 
“hand ’ of God (add 5 18, 718), Now it is to be noticed that in Hebrew 
the expression 99 has already acquired the force of ‘ by means of,’ 
cf. Lev. 1012; ‘ The statutes which the Lord hath spoken unto them 
by the hand of Moses’ (7.e. through Moses) ; while in Aramaic it has 
simply become a periphrasis for the ablative of the instrument. The 
‘ear’ of God is mentioned in 1 1°, and in 4 48 we have the conventional 
expression ‘the Lord shall laugh them to scorn.’ The description 
of God’s arming for the combat in 5 18 sqq., which is to a great extent 
an imitation of Isa. 5917, was accordingly left out in the Targum 
of Jonathan on the latter passage as too anthropomorphic (Langen, 
Judenthum, p. 205 n. 8). It is well known that the process of omission 
or smoothing over of such expressions had begun with the Septuagint 
translations. Not all were removed, however. — It was reserved for 
Philo to complete the revolution. ‘He held (Fairweather, 278a) that 
grief, envy, wrath, revenge, etc., cannot be attributed to God, and that 
when he is represented as showing such emotions and affections the 
motives of the divine activity are only being expressed in a way that 
specially appeals to the human mind.’ Unfortunately, with his 
abandonment of anthropomorphism, Philo practically abandoned every 
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substantial doctrine of Judaism, and his influence must be counted 
among the causes which made for apostasy. 


Of the disappearance of Messianic hope in Pseudo-Solomon much 
has been said. While the meaning of 3 7 remains uncertain, we cannot 
say that there is no anticipation of an earthly rule of the just hereafter. 
There is certainly no word of a personal Messiah ; but this is com- 
pensated for by the unhesitating conviction of the immortality of the 
soul and its resurrection to eternal life which constitutes ‘ Wisdom’s ’ 
claim to everlasting fame. This alone raises him far above all Hebrew 
thinkers of earlier times. 


F 


A NEW INTERPRETATION OF PSEUDO-SOLOMON’S 
IDEA OF WISDOM 


In the second section of the Prolegomena to his edition of Wisdom, 
Cornely has systematised and to a certain extent corroborated the 
views of those scholars who have doubted whether there was really to 
be found in ‘ Wisdom ’ any advance towards the Philonian doctrine of 
an intermediary influence between God and man: we may call it either 
Sophia or Logos. 

Heading his section ‘Quae Sapientia Commendetur,’ the writer 
endeavours to show that the wisdom of the first nine chapters and of the 
last ten are identical, and that they really mean no more than obedience 
to the law of God. This idea had been already adumbrated in chap. 24 
of Ecclesiasticus ; but there Wisdom is not obedience to the Law but 
the Law itself personified ; and that Law, moreover (24 *), ‘ the law 
which Moses commanded us for a heritage unto the assemblies of 
Jacob.’ Pseudo-Solomon, according to Cornely, takes a wider view, 
and regards the law generally as representing God’s good scheme for 
the right management of the world and the good of mankind. To fall 
in with and to subserve this scheme is wisdom; to act contrary to it 
is unwisdom. The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God; 
to them are opposed the unwise, in whose sight they seemed to die. 
The supposed instances of hypostatisation are illegitimate inferences 
from particular passages, which can as a rule be explained so as to 
support the general theory just stated. 

We must briefly examine the grounds of this theory. 

(1) There is no literal identification of wisdom with the law in Pseudo- 
Solomon’s book. Indeed, he never once uses the word véuos* in the 
sense of the ‘ book of the Covenant of the Most High God’ as Ben-Sira 
does. But it is possible for Cornely (p. 18) to argue that the spirit of 





® The only instance of the use of the word at all is in 2 1), ‘ let our strength be 
the law of justice’; whereas in Ecclus. it is used some twenty times in the 
restricted sense. 
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the law is inculcated throughout the book. ‘ Uti libris Moysis, qui 
corpus Legis quasi constituunt, ipsa praecepta continentur, ita in 
libris sapientialibus animus et consilium Legis magis exponitur, 1.e. 
virtutes commendantur ac vitia vituperantur. Atque eas virtutes 
sapiens maxime celebrat, quibus homo ad Deum recte disponitur, 
veluti fidem, spem, caritatem, humilitatem pietatemque in Deum; 
neque tantum crimina quae societatem impetunt et lege humana 
puniuntur, sed peccata etiam interna, quae ipsa quoque Deum offendunt 
et lege divina prohibentur, insectatur. In hac igitur perfecta conforma- 
tione ad Legem quae summa perfectio hominis est, sapientia consistit, 
ita ut cognitione quidem Dei legumque divinarum nitatur, sed opera- 
tione, i.e. fideli legum observatione, compleatur ; id quippe proprium 
huius sapientiae est; neque enim, qui dumtaxat legem cognoscit, sed 
qui cognitam exsequitur, perfectus ac sapiens habetur.’* 

Exception may be taken to this statement on the ground that 
‘faith, hope, and charity ’ are nowhere very distinctly inculcated by 
Pseudo-Solomon. lt is quite true that he does not lay down any code 
of ethics as the son of Sirach attempts to do; but much is implied, and 
that often more negatively than affirmatively ; for example, we may 
take the condemnation of the vices in chap. 2 as implying the com- 
mendation of the antithetical virtues. ‘ Wisdom’ is indeed not an 
ethical book ; we may look in vain for a catalogue of moral qualities ; 
yet we do find here and there a distinct statement as to them. Faith 
is inculcated in 12; honesty (and probably personal purity) in 1‘; 
avoidance of slander in 1 14; and eveéBeca—a very wide term—in 10). 
The rest of the moral qualities appear almost to be forgotten in the 
great and sweeping denunciations of idolatry in which the book abounds; 
of duty towards our neighbour we can hardly say that we have any plain 
declaration. 

We are not to forget, however, that our author is not founding a new 
doctrine of wisdom ; he is adapting a traditional view to the circum- 
stances of his own times, and he might very well allege that in the 
traditional content of Wisdom—traditional and therefore not necessary 
for him to repeat—were implied, in the canonical scriptures, (a) upright- 
ness, Ps. 37 *4; (b) fear of God, Ps. 111 }°, Prov. 9°, 15 9°; and (c) 
avoidance of evil, Job 288. The general ground—the morality of 
Wisdom—is, moreover, covered by the single verse 1 *, on which the 
apt remark of Estius cited by Cornely is worth quoting : ‘ Si sapientia 
non esset aliud quam cognitio nuda rerum divinarum et humanarum, 
qualis a Platone definita est, posset intrare in malevolam animam : 
sapientia ergo alia hoc loco intelligenda, scilicet rerum divinarum 
notitia affectuosa, eamque scriptura sacra tum hic tum alibi commendat.’ 
And St. Augustine sums up this view in four words: ‘ Hominis sapientia 
pietas est.’ : ‘ . 

(2) It will not be exaggerating to say that this explanation of the 
meaning of Wisdom may be made to cover every allusion to her, direct 
or indirect, in the first six or ethical chapters of our book; but in the 
next three or Solomonic chapters we have a different view of wisdom ; 





@ Cf, alsoSmend, Die Wetsheit des Jesus Sirach. Prolegg., xviii. 
2D 
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the man who possesses her will be skilled in all the knowledge of the 
time. Here we must fall back upon the larger conception of the law as 
including all God’s provision for the well-being of man ; obedience to or 
concurrence with this law will then include the cultivation of such arts, 
sciences, and even handicrafts as may contribute to the happiness of 
mankind. And here again an appeal may be made to! the formal 
attribution of Wisdom (fokhma) to the mere artist, as in the canonical 
scriptures, e.g. Ex. 28%, 31 6, 3612; Isa. 3 3, 40 29, Jer. 102, 1 Chron. 22%, 
2 Chron. 2 7-13, to the interpreter of dreams, Gen. 41 8, and of hard say- 
ings, Prov. 1. These passages, however, include no reference to the 
investigator of natural phenomena; but the hokhma which in a primitive 
age (and also, be it remarked, without the slightest indication of 
personification) is supposed to inspire the mere worker, may, in the 
natural development of human knowledge, become attributable to the 
natural philosopher. It must be admitted that the definition of 
obedience to ‘the law ’in its wider sense may be made to cover this 
point also. But this is to attribute to the writer of Wisdom a very deep 
philosophical conception indeed. j 

" (3) With regard to the last ten chapters there can be no difficulty 
whatever: the Wisdom indicated but never mentioned there can only 
be obedience to the law; not merely to the general Providence which 
guides the world by law; not merely even to the Mosaic ordinances, 
but to one particular and distinctive section of those ordinances—” 
the first two of the Ten Commandments. 


Up to this point, therefore, Cornely’s theory is perfectly clear, rational, 
and capable of proof. Pseudo-Solomon’s Wisdom is not a person at all 
but an abstract quality—a few careless and casual expressions notwith- 
standing. The personification in Prov. 8 stands unsupported, without 
any appearance of a ‘ bridge’ between it and the arbitrarily-evolved 
idea of an intermediary influence between God and man as enounced by 
Philo. The theory has much to be said for it; it is arguable that in 
Proverbs we have the fresh traces of Persian dualism crudely repre- 
sented; that this impression died away more and more; that Ecclesi- 
asticus and Wisdom depart further and further from it, and that 
Philo’s idea is merely the revival of a fancy five hundred years old. 


Unfortunately, the bent of Roman theology induces Cornely to 
superimpose upon his clear and well-defined explanation a subsidiary 
account of that ‘divine wisdom’ for which his argument has really 
left no place. He must needs follow St. Thomas Aquinas, who says in 
the Summa, ‘ Sapientia, qua formaliter sapientes sumus, est participatio 
quaedam divinae sapientiae, guae est Deus.’ 

Now this is a distinct thesis and one which can be maintained— 
wherever ‘divina sapientia’ is really in question. Bois (Essai Critique, 





® Cf, Huxley, quoted by Deane, ‘the only medicine for suffering, crime, and 
all the other woes of mankind, is Wisdom.’ If ‘Wisdom' be taken to mean 
obedience to God’s direction of the world, we have here the very idea attributed 
by Cornely to our author. 
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p. 185%) had already pointed out that practically every distinctive 
attribute of God assigned to him in the Sapiential books is also assigned 
to Wisdom in the same books, and argues therefore that Wisdom 
(the ‘divina sapientia’), as impenetrable and unknowable in reality as 
God, can be no true or tangible intermediary between God and man. 
But this is a distinct and irrelevant question. Either the wisdom of the 
Sapiential books (excluding Proverbs) is a power granted to man by 
God (and that is Cornely’s real theory), or Wisdom is a manifestation of 
God ; God Himself as St.Thomas puts it. Either idea will carry us far 
in the exegesis of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus; but the confusion of the 
two is irrational. ; 





> Cornely himself has expressed this (pp. 28-29) perhaps more clearly than 
Bois. .‘Si quis hunc Logon philonianum cum divina sapientia nostro. in libro 
descripta comparare voluerit, sine ullo negotio videbit adversarios nostros a vero 
longe aberrare. . . . Namque evidens est sapientiam ita describi ut ejusdem 
numero naturae cum ipso Deo exhibeatur, atque similitudines quoque quibus 
sapientiae relatio ad Deum illustratur, unitatem naturae perspicue. indicent 
(7 21.25.28, 83.4), Profecto creata persona omnium esse artifex, omnia posse, in 
se permanens omnia innovare, omnes creatos spiritus intime penetrare, omnia a 
fine usque ad finem fortiter attingere et suaviter disponere nunquam dici potest. 
Haec et similia soli Deo recte tribuuntur. ... Porro ea quae legatus jussu regis 
exsequitur, utrique quidem, nequaquam vero eadem ratione, tribui solent ; 
atqui in libro nostro beneficia populo electo collata eodem prorsus modo nunc 
sapientiae nunc Deo ita adscribuntur, ut Deus et sapientia eodem in loco et 
numero ponantur et inter se exaequentur.’. . . He goes on to show that as 
God governs the world Himself, as He created it (13 1, 114, 1435), there is no 
room for the Philonian Logos and no idea of the Philonian God: ‘Qui neque 
mundum creare neque in eum agere potest, quia timet ne a materia maculetur.’ 
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APPENDIX A 


EGYPTIAN DEATH-SONGS 


(Quoted by Zenner from Erman, Aegypten, ii. 516; cf. also Lenor- 
mant, Hist. Ancienne de l’Orient, iii. 67.) 

The resemblance between the language and sentiments of Wisdom 
21° and these songs is so striking that they are here quoted in full. 
‘The first is ‘the Song from the House (Grave) of the late King Entuf 
(of Thebes),’ and runs as follows :— = 


How well is it with this good king ! 

(His) good fortune is accomplished. 

Bodies go past and others remain behind ; 

The gods (z.¢. kings) which were aforetime 

Rest in their pyramids. 

They which built houses, whose place is no more, 

Thou seest what is become of them. 

I heard the words of Genhotep and of Hardadap, 

Which both do say in their maxims : 

‘ See those houses, those walls, crumble away ; 

Their place is no more, 

They are as though they had never been (Wisd. 2 2). 

No one comes from thence to tell us what is become of them 
(Wisd. 2 14). 

To tell us how they fare, to strengthen our heart, 

Until ye draw near to the place whither they be gone. 

With joyful heart forget not to glorify thyself, 

And follow thy heart so long as thou livest (Eccles. xi. 9). 

Lay myrrh upon thine head, clothe thyself with fine linen 
(Wisd. 27, Eccles. 9 8). 

Anointing thyself with the genuine wonderful things of God. 

Deck thyself as fine as thou canst, 

And let not thy heart sink. 

Follow thine heart and thy joys as long as thou livest on earth 
(Eccles. 11°). 

Trouble not thine heart until that day of lamentation come to 
thee. 

Yet he whose heart standeth still heareth not your complaint, 

And whoso lieth in the grave assumeth not your mourning. 

With beaming face celebrate a joyful day, 

And rest not on it. 

For no man taketh his goods with him 

Yea, no one returneth again that is gone.’ 
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The second song is a later version; ‘that which the harper sang at 
the Death-Feast of the Priest Neferhotep.’ It runs as follows :— 


How quiet is this young prince ! 

(His) good fortune is begun. 

Since the time of the Ra bodies pass away 

And younger men come in their places. 

The sun sheweth itself every morning (Eccles. 1 §), 
And the evening sun sinketh in the west. 

Men beget, women conceive, 

All noses inhale the airs of the morning. 

But they that are born all together 

They go to the place which is determined for hemi 
Celebrate a joyful day, O priest, 
_ Provide ointments and perfumes for thy nose (Wisd. 2 74) 
Crowns of flowers for thy limbs (Wisd. 2°), 

For the body of thy sister who dwelleth in thy heart 
Who sitteth by thee. 

Let them sing and play before thee 

Cast all care behind thee and think of joy. 

Till that day come on which one goeth to the land which loveth 

silence, 

Celebrate a joyful day, O Neferhotep, 

Wise man, with clean hands. 

I heard all that happened to our forefathers. 

Their walls crumble away 

Their place is no more, 

They are as though they had never been el 2 2), 


Cheyne, Job and Solomon, pp. 269-270, deals with these songs. He 
thinks the resemblances merely fortuitous, and_they possibly are, 
though they are less likely to be so in the case of Wisdom than in that 
of Koheleth, of. whom he is speaking. 


APPENDIX B 
PASSAGES OF ENOCH BEARING ON CHAP. 2, ETC., OF WISDOM 


Enoch 1024. ‘Fear ye not, ye souls of the righteous, and be ye full of 
hope that die in righteousness. *. Grieve not if your soul go down to 
Sheol in great tribulation, in lamentation, sighing and trouble, and your 
body attained not to your lifetime* which corresponded to your worth, 
but now (dies) on a day on which ve became like the sinners and on the 
day of curse and chastisement. If ye die the sinners say over you: 
as we die so die the righteous.» What profit have they of their deeds? 
7, Behold, as we die, so die they in trouble and darkness. What is their 





a Wisd. 479, 16 and especially }5 (of Enoch), ‘being made perfect in a little 
while, he fulfilled long years.’ 

b Wisd. 21 sg9., 32599., 53 5gq., esp. 4, ‘We fools accounted pis life mad- 
ness and his end without honour,’ Cf, also Eccles. 2 1416 , 3 1921, g 36, 
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advantage over us? Henceforward we are equal. *. What will they 
receive and behold in eternity ? For behold they too are dead and 
from henceforward behold the light no more forever. %. I tell you, ye 
sinners, ye be content to eat and to drink, to strip men naked and to 
plunder them, to sin, to get wealth, and to see luxurious days. 
Have ye indeed seen, how the end of the righteous was peace ?# For 
no manner of violence was found in them till the day of their 
death.’ ; 

Then follows apparently another reproach of the wicked. 

11, ‘They perished and became as though they had never been, and 
went down to Sheol in tribulation.’ 

The resemblances to ‘Wisdom’ are here numerous. 


Enoch 103 35, 

®, ‘ Say not of the righteous and good that have lived: in the days 
of their life they tormented themselves with their wearisome work and 
endured all manner of trouble. They were met by many evils and had 
to suffer from sickness, and they pined away and became weak in spirit. 
10. They were despised, and there was no man that helped them in 
word or deed. They had no power to attain even the least of things. 
They were tortured and destroyed, and hoped not to see life from one 
day to another. 14. They hoped to be the head and became the tail ; 
they plagued themselves with labours and got no reward for their toils. 
They became food for sinners, and the unrighteous made their yoke 
heavy upon them. 1%. They that hated and smote them gained the 
mastery over them; to them that hated them they bowed the back and 
they had no pity on them. 1%. They sought to escape them, to find 
safety, and to be at rest, but they found no place to flee unto and save 
themselves from them. 14. In their distress they brought complaint 
of them to the rulers, and cried against them that devoured them; but 
they heeded not their outcry and would not listen to their voice. 15. 
They helped them that plundered them, and devoured them and 
punished them ; they concealed their violence and removed not from 
them their yoke, that devoured and dispersed and slew them. They 
concealed their murder, and thought not thereon that they had raised 
their hands against them.’ ; 


The resemblance here is more general than particular, the passages 
illustrated being Wisd. 2 }%*°, the claims of the righteous man and the 
manner of his oppression; and 5 1%, the recognition by the ungodly of 
their own false estimate of the righteous and his position. 

It is generally understood that the persecutions of the Chasidim are 


here alluded to (Heb. rr 394°), It is quite possible that Wisdom also 
refers to them. 
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APPENDIX C 


THE SYRIAC HEXAPLAR 


The following are the principal readings favoured, where variants. 
exist, by this version, according to Feldmann, Texthritische Materialien. 
zum Buch der Weisheit, Freiburg, 1902, as given by Cornely :— 


go nape , $1 ash 39 x >a 

12 rots py morevovow ait@ V.l. Trois py dmictodow aire (Swete). 
15 mvevpa madelas v./. rvedpa codias (4). 

1° mvetpa copia 7./. rvetpa codias (G4), 


415 Sixatos kapoy vl. dixatos Oavev (GA, etc.). 
88 ra peAdNovra cixater v.l. ra pedAdovra cixacew (Swete). 

105 éyvo rov Sixaoy v.21. ebpev tov Sixaov (Swete). 

10% ¢é& dmoddupévav doeBav v./. éEarroddupever doeBor (Swete). 

107 fs ere papripiov v./. ois émt paprupiov (Sixtine Edition). 

11% rapaxOevros v.2. rapaxdevres (Swete). 

119 per’ dpyns v./. év dpyn (Swete). 

1116 $4 rovrwy kai koAdferar v./. dua TovT@Y KoAdCerar (Swete). 

122 ypdvous kal romov v.l, xpdvov cal rérov (U4). 

12% ddixws vl. ddixovs (Swete). 

133 radra Oeots ireddpBavor v.l. Oeods irehdpBavoy (Swete). 

135 éx yap peyéOovs kal kaddovas xricpdrev v.l. ex yap peyeBous 
kaAXovns Kal kturpdrev (Swete). 

131° éeuperernpara v./. éupedérnua (Swete). 

1313 éumepiadvécews v1. eumetpia cuvécews (G22R2), 

14) rov hépovros adrov mdoiov v./. rod pépovros adrov EvAov (U4). 

147 rexviris odgua v./. rexvirns oddua (Sixtine Edition). 

144 xdv v2, va Kay (Swete). 

14! xevodo&ia v.1. Kevodogia (Swete). 

152 ody dpaprnodpeba ciddres, re cot Nedoyiopeba v./. ovX dpaptnospeba, 
elddres bre wou AeAoyiopeba (Swete). 

155 adppove v.2. Appoor (Swete). 

155 eis dpe v./. eis dvedos (Swete). 

1512 gynow vl. paow (G4). : 

1514 rdvrws dé dppovéotaror v./. mavres (ravrwv, Uk) d¢ dppovéararat 
(Swete). 

1518 dre cai mdvra vl, dre mavra (G°), 

1518 dvola yap ovykpudpeva «rd. (cf. notes ad /o0¢.). 
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163 
16 20 
16 20 


179 
178 
181 
188 
189 
189 
1320 
18 20 
1324 
18 25 
19? 
196 
196 
197 
198 
1970 
19 21 
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bud Thy eideyOciav v./. Sia ry derxdetoay (dpe) (Swete).. 

airol dé v.l. obrou b€ (G4). 

mwapécxes V.l. repypas (Swete). 

mpos Tacav dppoviay yedow (sc. iayvovra) v./. mpos macay Gppydytoy 
yevow (Swete). 

rapaxades v.l. reparades (Oz), 

érexvOn v1. enndOev (Swete). 

6 te pev obv v.2. dre wey ov (G4), 

@ yap vl. as yap (Swete). 

tov THs darynTos vopov V.2. Tov THs OeudrnTos vdpov (Swete). 

mpoavapédrovres v.l. mpoavapeArdvtay (Swete). 

Insertion of rére in line 1, with &&, 

7 Opyn cov v.2. 7 dpyn (Swete). : 

xéopos with the simple meaning of ‘ornament, cf. notes ad Joc. 

epoBndn vl. epoSnOnoay (Swete), 

émtotpéwavtes v.. émitpeartes (G4, etc.). 

metpdon v.l. mepaon (G4, etc.). 

tais oais émitayais v.21. rais dias émitayais (Swete). 

kal €& épvOpas Oaddcons v./. omits cai (Swete). 

mpoyeyoverav vl, yeyovstwy (Swete). 

oBeorixs picews v.l. cBeotixns duvduews (Swete). 

ot’ érnxov v2. ovdé tyxTdv (Swete). 


Some of these readings have already been mentioned in the Notes, 
and others are necessarily conjectural; for it is difficult in many cases 
to be sure of what a translator writing in Syriac really found in his 
Greek original. 


INDICES 


(The Numbers refer to the Pages throughout the Book, 
including the Introduction) 


I. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


dBuocos, 246. dpapria, 234. 
ayayeoOar (of a wife), 207. dpaupody, 145. 
aya0ds, 210, age ayadd (blessings), | duBpocla tpop%, 375. 
208; dyadérns, 85. dmewmros, 228, 235, 361. 
dyyenla, 158. aueptuvos, 174. 
ayepwxla, 108. : adplavTos, 131, 137. 
ayvoetv, 160, 314, 345. G&poppos vAn, 248, 382, 385. 
a&yvowa, 301. dvaBparrew, 237. 
a&yvworos, 249. avdykn, 366. 
adypurvety, 174. dvaddArew, 139. 
ddtketo Oat, 306. dvatpety Pux7y, 93. 
Gdtkos, 232, 272. . dvaddprew, 126, 
adddrws, 187. dvadoyws, 279. 
adpavys, 288. dvaniew, 100, 160, 328. 
advvaros, 346. avamavots, 123, 141. 
ap, 317 (dwpos), 106. dvatrodiruos, 104, 
abavacla, 118, 124, 209, 211, 309. avaplOunros, 187. 
aderety, 154. avaoTpépev, 104, 281, 328. 
&OdXov, &OXos, 137. dvarohy Purds, 336. 
avdudrns, 118. dvexhurys, 188. 
aiua, 182. avedrlarws, 240. 
aipéris, 204, dvowa (dvola, dvoa), 319. 
ato becOat, 244. G&vopos, 148, 
alwy, aldsvuos, 137, 150, 162, 210, 235) dvipnua, dvouta, 157. 
281, 291, 296, 351. av dvnTos, 130. 
axon, 92. dyTAVAKAWMEVOS, 349. 
dxolunros, 186. avrepeldecOat, 313. 
akowwrnroyv dvoua, 301. avrt (force of), 246. drt purds, 186. 
axplBeva, 270. avd ay, 318, 331, 350. 
axpdéTopos, 239. avTioxveEv, 201, 
adafovela, 157. dvropOadpelv, 266, 
adafovever bat, 114. dvwbev, 367. 
aAndea, 128. dvovuna etdwha, 305, 
adda, IOI. déla avayKn, 366. 
adrérptos, 266. dolknros, 239. 
dpapripara vémouv and dpapriuara | dopacla, 372. 
matdelas, T10. dmaldevtos, 337. 
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amavyaoua, 197. 
dmelkacua, 283. 
dmeivat, 243, 265. 
ameitrov, 244. 

arnvys, 348. 

amuorety, 85, 230, 268. 
amhérns kapdias, 85. 
amrvous, 310. 
dmoBAjmara, 284. 
dmotxla, 260. 

dmo\oyla, 172. 
dmbppota, 197. 
dméropos, 165, 169, 242. 
dpa (position of), 156. 
dpayvy (v. 1.), 161. 
apyos, 317. 

apeTy, 136. 

dpxos (dpxros), 249. 
dpveto bat, 343. 
apmragew (of Enoch), 144. 
&pX7.175, 179, 184, 267. 
dm’ apx7s, 218, 296. 
apxjs (adverbial), 291. 


doeBis, ao€éBewa, 232, 293. 


dovppwvos, 355. 
aopanifev, 149. 
aratla yduwr, 306. 
atéXeaTOs, 134, 139. 
aredijs, 229. 
arlunros dos, 185. 
dripos, 150. 

arpls (? axtis), 197. 
avdévrns, 260. 
avréuaros, 341. 
avrooxediws, 101. 
apbapola, 118, 124, 176, 
&pOapros, 255. 


&ppwv, 122, 130, 155, 316. 


axav7s, 373. 
a&xpnaoros, 112, 139, 283. 


Bapiver Oa, 103. 
Baoavos, 122, 345. 
Baowrela (Pet), 232. 
Baotrevov, 97, 163. 
Baorreds, 235, 242. 
Baots (‘ feet’), 287. 
Backavla, 144. 
Bdédvypa, 272, 295. 
Bla, 192. 

Blatos, 368. 

Bios, 231, 301. 


BAarrew, with gen, of infin., 231. 


Brdopnpos, 89. 
BpaBevew, 233. 





Bpidew, 223. 
Bpduos (Bpwpos), 250. 


yaot, 287. 

ryevéa, 135, 199. 

yéveats, 96, 130, 179, 184, 187, 263, 369, 
370; oTepua yeverews, 292 ; yeverews 
evahrAay7, 304. 

yeveoidpxns, 277. 

yevertovipyos, 279. 

YEevv LATA, 330. 

yévos, 368. 

yeDots, 321. 

yewdns, 223. 


Yh, 85. 
YAYVEVIS, 135, 199. 
yrugn, 364. 


yAvgew, 182. 
-ywa@ots (Peod), 301. 
yoyyue nds, 93. 


daveifew, 318. 
dénows, 270. 
dewhds, 221, 343. 
deoréfew, 268. 
bidBodos, 119. 
Sia BovNov, g2. 
Sidyvwors, 135. 
duddnua, 163, 364. 
OvaOnKny, 362. 
diadAdooev, 373. 
Oiaroyiouds, 192. 
dudvowa, 148. 
dtagkiptay, 369. 
Siacxifew, 362. 
dtahopai pura, 192. 
dtapvrdooew, 225. 
dunxew, 196. 
OtimTac Oat, 159. 
dixkara (ra) ‘doom,’ 307 ; ‘rights,’ 373., 
Olkatos, 129, 232, 269, applied to Christ, 
(6 dixatos), 116, 
Ouxkaoovvy, 216, 292. 
Olxnv (prepositional), 273. 
Suny, 244. 
Soxiwatew, 86, 125. 
db£a, 220, 235. 
dokaferv, 204. 
Spay (‘make’), 311. 
Otvapus pifov, 192. 
Owacrns, 166, 209. 
Sucduyynros, 337. 


éyyvs (B00), 177. 
éyKparns, 214. 


INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


édéopata Tpvp7js, 370. ~ 

€Ovn, 210, 

eldéx Gera, 322. 

elxdgew, 206. 

elkwy, 197. 

els rt elvat, 150; cf. 310. 

elra, temporal, 347. 

éxarépwy, 312. 

&xBaots, 114. 

éxBidfec Oat, 300. 

éxyedGy, 150. 

€xduxos, 265. 

&xOeots, 245; cf. 352. 

éxAelarw, 160, 

éxXexrol, 148, 

exmvons, 259. 

éxooBely, 342. 

éXdoowy, 217. 

édéyxew, 86, 88, 110, 256, 

édevxor (els), 240, 352. 

éXmls (‘object of hope’), 311. 

éppedérnyua, 283. 

éumalyuara, 342. 

éumladnuet, 157. 

éurepia cuvécews, 285. 

éEudavys, 193, 298. 

éupaviferdar, 86. 

euduros, 263. 

év, peculiar uses of, 92, 94, 162, 183. 

@vdeta, 323. 

&vdobev, 345. 

évedpov, 301. 

évOupetc Oar, 189. 

&vrimos, 356. 

évrohat, 176. 

éevTvyxXdvw, 214. 

évvdpa, 370. 

éfarpeto bat, 226. 

éfdAXwv, 302. 

éfatrohAupevww (2 €£ droAdupévwr), 229. 

éfamoaré\ew, 219. 

ételharo (false aorist), 226. 

éterdfew, 242. 

éféracts, 92. 

éferacpds, 140. 

éim\ayuévos, 113. 

éLinuidgew, 223. 

€£000s, 113, and cf, éxBacus. 

éEovcla, 234. 

é6pTac pa, 373. 

émevOumety, 353. 

émi mrelov, 209; émi Twa miorevew, 
257. With dative, 228; émi réhet, 
2453 éml TovToLS, 279. 

értBodo bat, 288. 
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EmUylLyVOoKEW, 274, 275, 

émveiketa, 115, 268, 

émOuuia, dpéfews, 321, 

émixadetoOat, 185, 239. 

émtxoupla, 287. 

emthavOdver Oat, 335, 375. 

émipédrera aprylas, 285. 

émlwoxOos, 211. 

émlvowa, 175, 221. 

émvopkelv, 306. 

émiokomy, 116, 117, 126, 128, 131, 148, 
294, 372, 389. 

émloKxoros, 90, 

ériomGcbat, 95. 

érlotag bat, 309. 

émiaT Hun Oeov, 204. 

émotpéperOat, 324, 365. 

émiopadds (BeBnkdra), 139. 

émirayy, 164, 368. 

émitlunots, 273. 

éritysla, 129. 

épacTys, 202, 

épyafer bat, 204. 

épyacla, 288. 

épyarela, 190. 

épyarns, 348. 

épnuta (? jpeula), 348. 

Epnuot dBarot, 157. 

épxopat (‘ become,’ ‘appear’), 94, 152; 
with els, 310. 

éoxara (Td), 114, 134. 

éragew, 115, 170. 

érouuagew, 218. 

evdpeoTos, 143. 

evyévera, 203. 

evdpdvera, 288, 

eves, 269. 

evepyeTeta Oat, 244, 321. 

evOés, 219. 

evOoT nS WuxXTs, 216. 

exlynros, 284. 

edkukdos, 165. 

evAaBeta Oat Tiva, 264. 

evvovyxos, 132. 

evploxw, 228, 

eUpeots, 295. 

evoéBea, 118, 

evoTabeta, 180, 

evreAns, 228, 285, 314. 

édlornut, 360; émioryoeTat, 159. 

ex Oos, 245. 

€x Opes, 272; ExOpol and rod€urot, 239 ; 
éxOioros, 319. 


fFos, 163. 
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fmdobv, 95. 
sav, 162. 
spa, 272. 


yet bar, 187. 
nruxla (yjpws), 143. 
7X0, 348. 


OerdT NS, 354+ 
OepeNtwy (€x), 152. 
Oeparwy xuplov, 235. 
Oéots doTpwy, I91. 
Oewpeto bat, 279. 
Ojpes &yvworot, 249. 
Biacos, 259. 

OnlBew. 154. 

Ovyrés, 318. 

Ooiva aiuaros, 260. 
ObpuBos ayady, 304. 
Opacvs, 249. 

Opators, 361. 
Opnoxela, 299. 

Oupds, 249 5 Oupol Onpiwy. 191. 
OvotaoTHptov, 219. 


tdcos, (dudryS, 118, 225, 244, 343, 367. 


tva (‘so that’), 290. 
tvdadpua, 339. 

ica (adverbial), 183. 
loxvew (mpds), 331. 
ioxvs, 267. 

tyyn vepédgns, 103. 


Kkabapérys, 197. 
Kauwifew, 199. 
Ka.p6s, 139, 191, 207. 
KakdmoxGos, 312. 
xaxompayla, 166. 
xaxérexvos, 87, 310. 
Kdpvew, 149, 313. 
kamves, 161. 


Kara youny, 189; Kara yevéas, 199 ; 


xara Bpaxd, 262; Kar’ veniee 256. 
KaTaBdowos, 229. 
KaTadarrav ay, 160. 
KaraduKdfer Oar, 344. 
KaTadwvagrevev, 109, 316. 
KaTaKeloOat, 341. 
karaxnofe, 227, 
ni 300, 

Karaxplvew, 1 

parnhaNti, iid 

KaTanirns, 162. 

KaTapdoow (€xtapdcow), 339. 
KaTaoKkevdgew, 215. 





karacpayifew, 104, 
KaTapevyev, 291. 
KkaTapréyev, 330. 
KxaTaxpéws, 87. 
KaTngys, 339- 
KaTisXvEW, 233 
Kevodogia, 296. 
knAls, 286. 


xiBdmdos, 113, 114, 313. 


KWNTIKWTEpoy KWHTEWS, 196. 


kdApos, 133, 156. 

ky @dada, 246. 
Kotdérns. 343. 
Kowwwvetv, 180. 
Kowuwvla Adywr, 212. 
KolTy, 131. 


Kod few, 239, 241, 266, 362. 


kodaots, 244. 
Komiay, 174. - 
K6a MOS, 90, 329. 
Kpdrnats, 168. 
Kpdros, 309. 
Kparivew, 298. 


Kpivew, 85, 118, 169, 262. 


xrigfew, 215. 
xtlows, 105. 
Kpupy, 355. 
kuBepyay, 228, cf. 289. 
KUKNos. IQT. 


AdKkos, 234. 


dads, 356; Aaol (ol), 147, 2T0. 


Aecroupyia, 362. 
AiBos &xXpynoros, 283. 


AckuaGoOar (Aix pmao Bae v. 1.), 250. 


AoyiferPat, 309, 315, 317. 
oyiopuds, 86, 129, 263. 
Aédyos (‘reason’), ror; 


English Index. 
oxav, 303. 


palver Oat, 306, 
aa Bae 349. 
pPaxpoBros, 134. 
Nes 6é ae 212. 
Haprupely, 343. 
Hacriverbat, 159. 
paravos pice, 275. 
HeOapydver Gat, 374. 
MéNovTa, (Ta), 206. 
Bev op (force of), 286, 
Mepis, 108, 121. 

Mead few, 357. 


see Logos in 


MeraBalverv, 199; émi vis, 374. 


peraBodal Katpiv, 191. 


INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


PETAKipyay, 333. 
peraddevew, 145, 335+ 
peTavoety, 155, 
berarlOecOar, 144. 

péxpe TéAOUS, 323, 365. 

Ha (use Of), 273, 314, 335) 341+ 
pnbapoder, 342. 

piaguds, 304. 

plunua (? i. g-, TUros), 218. 
puceiv, 257. 

bLvnpetov, 230. 

pvjuen alwvios, 210. 
Mynuovedew, 103. 
pyjpev (v. 1. pynudr), 243. 
Motxds, 134- 

bovoryer7s, 195. 
Hovonepos, 162. 

pévov kTicOévTa, 226. 
pboxevua, 138. 

pupiorns, 271. 

pucrdOns, pvoTabela, 259. 
MvoT Hpi, 177) 297+ 
MUGTNS, 259. 

paris, 204. 

papacbat, 234. 


vexpos (év vexpots), 283. 
vépopat, 369. 
vedKTLOTOL, 249. 
vedTns, 105. 

veppoi, 89. 

voelv, 278. 

voepos, 194. 

vobeve, 303. 

vouos, 168, 176. 


Eévy yedous, 3215 Eevor verol, 329. 
evirela, 351. ; 
Fhe, 228; used of Noah’s ark, 292. 


odnyds, 189. 

838s (technical use of), 156. 
86ev (‘wherefore’), 272. 
olknua, 286. 

otxoupévy for Kda MoS, 90. 
olxrpés, 355- 

évcOpla YI}, 357- 

oNlya, 124. 

6Avyox pévt0s, 216. 
OdoKapTW_A, 125. 
ONSKANPOS, 309- | 

duvupévwy (passive), 308. 
ouobupaddy, 352, 350- . 
Spor (adverbial), 244; omotws, 243. 
duotoradys, 183. 





oudvora, 228, 

évetdtopds, 155. 

évra (Td), 205. 

dféws, 135. 

Odo, 361. 

Om doTrotety, 163. 

Gpests, 310, 321. 

bpOplfew, 173. 

OpTUyouATpA, 322. 

botos, OotdT NS, 118, 164, 172, 215, 354. 
dcov with infinitive, 320. 

ovdé wv (with subjunctive ?), or. 
ovdév (ovdév), 200. 

obs (nAdoews, 92. 

ods méev . . . Tovs dé, 325. 

8yAos, 167, 208 ; for xdAos, 362. 

Byus, 250, 341; ev Set, 124, 186, 320. 


mayis, 295. 

talyviov, 273. 

mwatdela, ILO, 130, 172. 
madioky, 216. 
madevew, 271. 

mais Peob, 111, 216, 
Taal, 245. 

wad, 281. 

Tavedvl, 369. 
Tmavnyupic 6s, 315. 
TavTodvvamos, 248. 
TavToTpbpos, 335+ 
tmapdBacts, 308. 
mapaBory, 155. 
mapadozov, 154. 
Tmapalveots, 208. 
Tapaxdhuupa, 339. 
Tapapv ov, 135. 
wapaninrew, 172. 
TAPANT WPA, 225. 
Taparacis, 261. 
Tapappwv, 165. 
mapedpos, 174, 216, 218. 
Tapelvat, 219, 242. 
mapeumlrrTew, 197. 
mapodevew, 91, 179, 231. 
mapotxia, 369. 
mappnola, 154. 

TATepEs, 353+ 

Tarhp Kéouou, 215. 
maxvy, 146, 161. 
meipacew, 88, 121, 125, 241, 273. 
mépara ys, 167 ; cf. 202. 
meptépxerOat, 174. 
meTpoBddov (-os), 166. 
mioreve ml TWA, 257. 
TAHOOS, 138, 210. 
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TAnOUvEW, 232, 

wAnpNS, 166. 

tAnpodv (xpévov), 146. 

Tvevua, 194 (‘wind’), 192, 251, 276, 
(‘breath’), 166, (‘life’), ro2. 

Tvetua dor, 87, 185,. aes 

modnpns, 363. 

Todetv, 310 

Tovety (‘create’), 264. 

TONEMLITHS, 357. - 

médEMLOS, 301. 

Todumepns, 196. 

Todvrretpla, 206. 

TotgpovTis, 222, 

mévos, 133, 232. 

Topever Oat, 94. 

méppwbev, 298. 

mpaorew (‘make’), 293. 

Tpnv7as, 151. 

Tpoatpetabat, 217. 

tm poxpivew, 185. 

mpovoetv, mpdvota, 171, 248, 255, 289. 

mpoodéxerOat, 353. 

mpogdoxla, 345. 

mpocéxetv (Tov vodv), 209. 

Tpockaheta bat, 354. 

mpoohapBdavew, 344. 

Tpocox (vouwv), 176. 

mporpéperOat, 332. 

mwpbcwmoyv, 170. 

Tpopryrns, 200. 

mTpuTavers Koopov, 276, 

TTA, 150. 


peuBacuds, 145. 

phoow (?), 15. 

pléa (rs ppovjcews), 133. 
plrrec bat, 244. 

bougala, 165. 

pon, 252, 356. 


céBacpa, 300. 

oxérn, 236. 

oxnvy (ayla), 218. 

oxhvos, 222, 401. 

TKATTPA, 234. 

le tienaget 310. 

oxidgew, 368. 

oxvida, 370. 

oxonol endl 86; ae aaa 323. 
oxorlgw (v. 1. oxopml(w), 338. 

copla. See Wisdom in English Index. 
copés, equivalent to dixasos, 149. 
omdy (Tov dépa), 183. 

omevdw (transitive), 147. 
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omdovr, 310. 

omrayxvopayos, 258. 

omo06s, 314. 

crovdy (dia orovd7js), 298 ; 
amovd7s), 365. 

orTabues, 251. 

oreipa, 131. 

orédNec Gat (pirlav), 188. 

orevaywos, 243. 

orevoxwpla, 155: 

orepaynpopev, 137. 

orndn, 231. 

OTOLXELa, 190. 

oroxdafec bat, 281. 

otpopal Néywv, 207. 

ouyyévea, 211. 

ouyyvwords (with genitive), 169. 

ovyyupvacla, 212, 

ovykrvgw, 166 

ovyxvbels, 228. ‘ 

oupBadrec Gat (‘assist’), 158. 

TupBlwots, 204, 373. 

ovpuBora, 108 ; ot uBodov owrnpias, 323. 

obuBovdos ayabar, 208. 

oupdopd, 301. 

owavacTpopy, 211. 

ouvardd\Aupt, 227. 

ouveldnots, 344. 

ovvexT plBew, 250, 

ouvéxew, 90; -€Eg Bat, 349. 

ouvdnKn, 99, 271. 

ouvlornpt, 188, 

TuVOLKELY, 200, 

owondky, 317. 

oUyTpiLwa, 123. 

ouplyov mvedua, 348. 

oboracts TOU Kbo mou, 190. 

opiKes, 260. 

oxedla, 291. 

owe, 224, 

owrnpla, 154, 180. 


( mera, 


Ta ev... TH OE, 347. 
Taralrwpos, 130. 
Tapdocer Oat, 240. 
rapaxos (v. 1. Tapax't) 303. 
Tapaxwons, 342. 

Taxa, 280, 299. 

Taxéws, 306. 

TaXLov, 282, 

Te, enclitic, disuse of, 193. 
Tex phpror 371. 

TENELOS, 217, 

TerewwOels, 146. 

TedeTal, 257, 302. 


INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


Téps dyabH, 212. 

Téxvn (dvev réxvns), 290. 

rexvirns (v. 1. Texviris), 205, 275, 288. 
TETPaOTIXOS, 364. 

THKEW, 375; THKETOAL, 99; THKTOY, 375. 
Tnpetv, 228. 

Tiynwpla, 371. 

Témos weTavolas, 262. 

Tpavés, 238. 

TplBo., 157, £75. 

Ttpordy ddAayal, 191. 

Tpomts (rpdrus gen.), 158. 

TpvUxXETOAL, 243. 

TUpavvos, 171, 266. 


byeia for Wyle, 287. 

viol Geo, 156, 357. 

BAn, 248. 

vrevayriol, 241. 
brepaowlfev, 163. 
vrepnpavia, 157. 

brépuaxos, 238, 329. 
banpecla fwijs, 284. 

Urvos, 346, (euphemism), 140. 
vrodauBdverv, 338, 
vmbaracts, 332. 
brogrédAeoOat Tpbcwmov, 170. 
vmoxelptot, 297. 

td’ ev, 262. 

UYproros, 223. 


Pappakeiov, 257. 
pdppaxov, 97. 
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pevkros, 342. 

POdverv, 173 (Tov HALoOv), 337- 

PObyyos, 374. 

POévos, 179. 

ptrdvOpwros, 269. 

piroTisla, 299. 

PASTipMos, 351. 

piropuxos, 255. 

poBetcbat, 364. 

poveds (pdvos), 258. 

ppexros, 211. 

ppbvnots. See 
Index. 

ppovrls, 184. 

guyds, 338. 

pvoes SPwv, 191. 

pworipes ovpavod, 276. 


Wisdom in English 


xd pw (? adverbial), 350. 

xelp, 248; (év yxepl), 122, 189, 238, 
389 (év xepaly), 223, 365. 

xXEtpotrolnrov, 293. 

Xepoobv, 151. 

xArevafew, 244. 

xAongépos, 368. 

yobs (xvois), 161. 

Xpnoimevew, 138. 

XpioOar, 105, 188, 

XpHoTos, 308; -Ws, 202. 

XwvevTyplov, 125. 


dpa, 229. 
ay (6), 275+ 


432 THE BOOK 


OF WISDOM 


II. INDEX OF MATTERS AND PERSONS 


(The Numbers refer to the 


Pages throughout the Book, 


including the Introduction) 


AARON, 361, and the plague, 362. 

Abraham, legends of, 228, 282. 

Adam, 120, 1813; repentance of, 225; 
Adam and Eve (apocryphic writing) 
referred to, 120, 225. 

Adultery, metaphorical use of the word, 
130, 134, 139. ; 
Anaxagoras, supposed influence of, in 

‘Wisdom,’ 409. 
Angels, Rabbinic doctrine of, 169. 
Annihilation of the wicked, 93, 313, 


395+ 

Agtrapombeahlea in ‘Wisdom,’ 93, 
238, 411. 

Aorist, use of the, 159. 

Apocrypha, represents a_ transition 
stage of belief, 2; ‘ Apokryphenfrage’ 
in Germany and in England, 4; use 
of in Christian controversies, 4, 5. 

Apollos, suggested by Plumptre as 
author of ‘ Wisdom,’ 43. 

Apostates, Jewish, 5, 85, 86, 93, 130, 
134, 147, 166, 178. 

Arabic version of ‘ Wisdom,’ 81, 

Aristobulus, 21; suggested as author 
of ‘ Wisdom,’ 38. 

Armenian version, 82. 


BEASTS of the Bible, 192. 

Body, sinfulness of the, 86, 98, 222, 
383, 388 ; as member ofatrichotomy, 
87. (See Trichotomy); Rabbinic idea 
of the union of the soul with the, 182, 


CAIN, legends of the death of, 227, 
248. 

Caligula's attemptat self-deification, 14. 

Canon, exclusion of ‘Wisdom’ from 
the, 1. 

Celibacy not enjoined, 131. 


| Chiasmos, alleged, 133. 
Child, sacrifice of a living, 258, 259. 

Children, Jewish desire for many, 136; 
views of Pseudo-Solomon and Ben- 
Sira thereon, zé¢d.; heredity in, 131, 
134, 135; drowning of the Hebrew, 
352. 
Christian use of ‘Wisdom,’ 4; sug- 

| gested Christian origin of the book, 
46; editing by a Christian believed 
in by Grotius, 65. 

Comparative, peculiar uses of the, 133, 
217, 272, 375. 

Conscience, 344. 


DARKNESS, plague of, 338-349; esp. 


348. 

Date of ‘ Wisdom,’ 5, etc.; placed by 
Margoliouth before that of Ecclesi- 
asticus and even of ‘Isaiah,’ 253. 

Dative, uses of the. 116, 228, 

Devil, belief in a personal, 119-121, 

Dualism, alleged, of Pseudo-Solomon, 
248; of Philo, 386. 


ECCLESIASTICUS referred to, 114, 119, 
I25, 132, 136, 138, 139, 144, 169, 
172, 173, 174, 176, 178, 184, 188, 203, 
207, 208, 209, 251, 263, 277, 278, 309, 


327. 

Egyptians, guilt of the, compared with 
that of Sodom, 373; death songs of 
the, Appendix A. 

Enoch, legends of, 143; omission of 
his name among the patriarchs, 227; 
book of, Ethiopic, quoted, 93, 122, 
123, 128, 129, 155, Appendix B. ; 
Slavonic, 120. 

Epicureanism, tor, and see Koheleth. 

Epithets applied to Wisdom, 19s. 





INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Esau, legend of, 233. : 
Essenes, 95, 118, and see Therapeutae. 
Evil, origin of, 96, 263. 


FALL, accounts of the, 120, 121. 

‘Fathers,’ meaning of the word in 
‘ Wisdom,’ 353. 

Feasts, customs at, 105, 108. 

Freewill and Predestination, 96, 242, 
254, 264, 267, and Additional Note 
A passim, 

Frogs, plague of, 330, 370. 


GENITIVE, uses of the, 165, 169, 189, |: 


208, 229, 231, 234, 243, 271, 348, 


351. 
Ghosts, appearance of, to the Egyp- 
tians, 340. 

God: as avenger, 163. ; 
protector of the righteous, 122-124. 
armour of, 165, 
no accepter of persons, 170, 264. 
universal rule of, contemplated, 

181, 265, 351. 
‘Kingdom’ of, 232. 
His power conditioned by mercy, 


253. 

6 dy, 275; but not aloof from the 
world, 410 and Add. Note E, 
passim, 

His greatness 
nature, 274-278. 

See also Particularism., 

Greek language, Pseudo-Solomon’s 
acquaintance with, and ignorance of 
the, 68-72. 


represented in 


HADES (? personified), 97, 99. 

Hail and fire, the plague of, 329. 

Heart, the, as the seat of intellect, 89. 

Hebrew original of ‘ Wisdom,’ alleged, 
65, 90, 138, 157, 359; and cf. 
Margoliouth. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, and ‘ Wisdom,’ 
8 


Heracles, apologue of the Choice of, 
known to Pseudo-Solomon, 211. 

Heraclitus: Pfleiderer’s theory of his 
influence on ‘Wisdom,’ 101, 302, 
306, 406; Epistles of, 303; and the 
Mysteries, 304, 407. 

Heredity, Jewish views of, 131, 134, 


135. 
‘Holy Land,’ the, 257. 
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IDOLATRY: 224, 282, 
of living men, 16. 
leading to debauchery, 295, 306. 
fall of, prophesied, 296. 
origin of, 297. 

Hebrew, 235; Egyptian, 246, 271, 
279; Canaanitish, 258, 259; 
Persian and Chaldean, 276. 

Idols as protectors of cities and states, 

286; of families, 287. 

nameless, 305. 
colouring of, 285, 310. 
ugliness of, 283, 320. 
as figureheads of ships, 288. 
different materials of, 312, 316. 
Immortality, 58, 136. 
\ difference between Greek and 
Hebrew ideas of, 380. 
figurative, 31-33, 176, 306, 389. 
Interpolations, alleged Christian, 115, 
I17, 121, 131, 194, 292, 349. 
in the Old Latin, 98, 107, 160, 166, 
178, 224, 226, 239, 254. 
Isaiah, quoted, 220, 311; source of 

5 17-20, 163 and Add. Note C. 

mistranslation of, 110, 314. 
relation of, to ‘Wisdom,’ 253. 
Ishmael, legend of, 273. 


JAcos, legends of, 233. 
James (St.), Epistle of, and ‘Wisdom,’ 


9. 
Jews. See Afostates and Tiberius 
Alexander. 
position of, in the heathen world, 
133, 191; at Rome, 269; their 
alleged disregard of oaths, 307 ; 
persecution and martyrdom of, 
II-15, 113, 116, 118. 
their hatred of pictorial art, 300, 
3I0. 
John (St.), ‘Wisdom’ and the Gospel 


of, 10. 

Jubilees, book of. See adbbinic 
legends. 

Judgment, last; views of Pseudo- 
Solomon's theory of the, 93, 94 
(Grimm); 95 (Drummond) ; 126-129, 
150, 151, 153; Add. Note B gassim. 

Justice, personified, 91. 


KIDNEYS, the, as the seat of moral 
impulse, go. 
Kings, divine right of, 167. 
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Koheleth, allusions to, 23-31, 59, 100, 
102, 103, 104, 109, 184. 
Solomon as represented in, 181. 


LANGUAGE, original, of ‘Wisdom,’ 66, 

90, 138, 157, 359, and see Margo- 
liouth. 

Latin, Old, version of ‘Wisdom,’ 79. 

‘Lichtkérper,’ Gfrorer’s theory of, 


392. aa 

Longevity, Pseudo-Solomon’s view of, 
135, 142. 

Lot's wife, legend of, 230. 


MAGICIANS OF EGYPT, 341, 357- 

Manna, Pseudo-Solomon's account of 
the, 331-333- 

Margoliouth, Professor, 
emendations, etc., by, 87, 99, ITI, 
II4, IIS, 122, 132, 138, 143, 159, 162, 
173, 204, 219, 230, 244, 263, 268, 
272, 293, 294, 33%, 332, 342, 345, 
346, 347. See also 66, 253. . 

Marriage, metaphorical term, used of 
union with wisdom, 200, 202, 208, 
2It. 

Marriages, mixed, 131, 140. 

Messiah, supposed allusions to a suffer- 
ing, IIz, 11S. ; ‘ 

Miracles, Pseudo-Solomon's theory of, 

"251, 367. 

Moses, the ‘servant of God,’ 235; a 


prophet, 238; casting out of, 244; |: 


his position in Egypt, 245; expulsion 
of Art from Israel (Philo), 300. 
Mouth: metaphorical use of the word, 
8g; ‘to lay the hand on the,’ 209. 


and see Heraclitus. 
their abominations, 304. 
toleration of foreign, by Greeks and 
Romans, 317. i 
Names, avoidance of proper, by Pseudo- 
Solomon, 143, 361, 371. 
Nature, alleged contempt of 
ancients for the beauties ot, 277. 
Noah, story of, 228, 292. 
Nous, the stoical idea of, alleged to be 
Pseudo-Solomon's, 407. 


the 


OATHs despised by the heathen, 307. 


PARTICULARISM of Pgeudo-Solomon, 
20, 125, 181, 235, 323. 


suggested ]; 
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Paul (St.), alleged indebtedness of, to 
‘Wisdom,’ 311, 320, and Add. Note 
C passim. : 

Perfumes and unguents, use of, 106. 

Personification of dlky, 913 Td Olkasov, 
173; Hades, 97; Sin, 152. 

Of copla, 59, etc.; in the pillar of 

cloud and fire, 236. ; . 
as distinguished from hypostatisa- 
tion, 53. é 

Peter (St.), First Epistle of, and 
‘Wisdom,’ 9. 

Philo, relation of, to ‘ Wisdom,’ 7, 22, 
29-43, and Add. Note E gassim. 

his treatise, De Vita Contempla- 
tiva, 45. 5 

Philosophy, Greek, Pseudo-Solomon’s 
acquaintance with, 49 and Add. Note 

: D passim.” 

Platonism, alleged, in ‘Wisdom,’ 4, 
19, 87, 90. 112, 128, 177, 190, 206, 
218, 221, 248, 378, 382, 404. 

Potter, metaphor of the, 311, 401, etc. 

Predestination. See Freewill. 

Pre-existence of souls. See Soul; of 
the Sanctuary, 218. 

‘Pregnancy, duration of, 182. 

Priest, raiment of the High, its sym- 
bolical meaning, 363, 364. 

Psaltery, metaphor of the, 374, 384. 

Pseudonymic literature, 35. 

Punishment, retaliative, 20, 129, 164, 
239, 242, 247, 320, 321. 

‘Pythagorean metaphor of the ‘ fair’ of 
life, 315. 


: 'QuAILS, the host of, 322, 370. 
Mysteries, the, 99, 134, 179, 259, 302, || 


‘RABBINIC and later Jewish legends and 
fancies— 
Kidneys as the soul of moral im- 
pulse, go. é 
Angels of the nations, 169. 
Pre-existence of the Tabernacle, 
218; of souls, 385. 
Legend of Esau and Jacob, 233. 
+4 Moses' campaign a- 
gainst the Ethiopians, 
236. 
‘i the binding of Mastema, 
236. 
a the casting up of the 
dead Egyptians at 
the Red Sea, 237. 


INDEX OF 


Rabbinic and later Jewish legends and 

fancies—continued. 
is the slaying of the Is- 
raelites’ children, 241, 


352. 

At Ishmael’s idolatry, 273. 

as Og’s preservation in the 
Flood, 292. 

is the plague of lice, 327. 

ine the manna, 331-336. 

a the plague of darkness, 
338, 340. 

a the turning of the Red 
Sea to a meadow, 
368. 

i the defeat of Pharaoh's 
army, 371. 

Resurrection, 327, 393; of the body, 
60, 391, 397; triumph of the right- 
eous after the, 63, 391. 

Roses, crowning with (?a Greek custom), 
107. 

SAMARITAN origin of ‘Wisdom,’ 
alleged (Lincke), 47. 

Sea, metaphors from the, 158; dangers 
of the, 291. 

Septuagint, date of the, 7. 

Serpent, the brazen, 324. 

Shadow, human life compared to a, 
103. 

Sheol, conception of, 57. 

Sin, original, 263. 

Sodom, apples of, 230; guilt of, com- 
pared with that of Egypt, 373. 

Solomon, personality of, adopted by 
‘ Wisdom,’ 167, 181, 317; reason for 
this, 36, 74. 

his authorship of ‘Wisdom’ de- 
fended by Margoliouth, 38. 

Solomon's prayer, 187; supernatural 
powers, 192; age, 208; judgment, 209, 

Solomonic chapters of ‘ Wisdom,’ 74-77. 

Sorites, a defective, 175. 

Soul, pre-existence of the, 97, 182, 212, 
213, 226, and Additional Note A 
passim, 

lent to the body, 313, 315, 318. 

Stoical element in ‘ Wisdom,’ alleged, 
19, 196, 206, 213, 222, 228, 289, 345, 
360, 403. 

Sun, worship of the, 336, 376. 

Syriac versions: Peshitto, 80; Hexa- 
plar, 80, 81, and Appendix C 
Palestinian, 81, 218, 
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TAUTOLOGY of ‘ Wisdom,’ 323. 

Theocritus, idyls of, known to Pseudo- 
Solomon, 91, 99. 

Therapeutae, 45, 118, 142, 200, 232, 
235, 336. 

eras Alexander, 15, 18, 93, 116, 
316. 

Transmigration of souls, 381. 

Trichotomy of body, soul and spirit, 
87, 206, 315, 379 and Additional 
Note A. 


UNITY of the book of Wisdom, doubted 
by Houbigant, Eichhorn, Bret- 
schneider, Nachtigal, 72; Ewald, 77; 
W. Weber, 78. 


VERSIONS, Authorised and Revised 
English, 82. 

Virtues, the four Platonic and Stoic, 
75, 206, 


WaAspPS or hornets, which attacked the 
Amorites, 261. 

Wisdom (A) divine; development of 
the idea of, 51; Cornely’s view of, 
Additional Note F ; ‘a spirit’ kindly 
to man, 89, 194; an emanation, 
157; the rexviris, 193; cannot create 
life, 255; an attribute of God, 215; 
had a beginning, 178; is accessible 
to all who seek, 173. 

Distinction between co¢ia,: divine 
wisdom, and @péyyots, human wis- 
dom, 174, 205, 233; only the latter 
prominent in the later chapters, 225, 
289; distinction between the two 
kinds of wisdom in Philo, 54. 

Wisdom (B), Auman or Ppdbvyots: op- 
posed to vice, 201; signifies internal 
obedience to God’s law, 130, 171; 
strong instance of the human ‘ Wis- 
dom’ of Jacob, 233." 

Wisdom’s relation to the \éyos of Philo, 
19, 178, 193, 198, 202, 214, 249, 

Wisdom of other nations, 200, 


ZERUBBABEL, suggested as the author 
of ‘Wisdom,’ 43. 

Zoar, 229, 

Zoroastrianism,’ 121. 
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III. TRANSLATIONS OF THE OLD LATIN VERSION 


Adjutorium, evepyeola, 327. 

aequitas, dovdrys, 164. 

aestimare, croxdfecbar, 281. 

affectus, cvpdopd, 301. 

aggravare, Bapvvew, 103. 

agnitio, didyrwots, 135. 

aliquando . , . aliquando, 7a udy.. . 
7a O€, 347. 

allocutio, rapapv Gov, 135; mapalveots, 
298, cf. 256; allocutio desiderii, 
Tmapapvila, 370. 

animaequiores esse, érevOupetobar, 352. 

apponi, ? karaxeto@ar, 341. 

argumentum, onpelor, 159. 

assumere sibi, émicmacOat, 366. 

auctor, avdévrys, 260. 

auferre, d@erety, 154. 


Certamen, ocuyyupvacla, 212; certa- 
men dare(ut vinceret), BpaBevew, 234. 

circumvenire, kaTioxvewv, 233. 

cogitatio, Noyiopds, 263. 

cognoscibiliter, dvaddyws, 279. 

comparatione (in) illius, év dpe: atrfjs, 
186, 

conferre se, cvyxetr Oat, 228, 

conquiescere, mpocavaraver@au, 211. 

conspectu (in tuo), els xardoracly cou, 
265, with ‘inquirere,’ dvro@Oaduelr, 
266. 

consummatus, TéAevos, 217. 

convalescere, KpaTvverOat, 298. 

conversatio, ? mavyyupicuds, 315 and 
notes. 

creatura, yéveows, 130. 

crucialis, drxupés, 171. 

cultura, OpyoKela, 299. 


Decidere, elvas els mrGma, 153. 
depascere, véwerdat, 369. 





deperiit, cuvamwdero, 227. 

derisus, éumatypa, 342. 

despicere, v7repidety, 376. 

deus, c€Bacpa, 300. 

diligentia, dxplGeca, 270; eximia dili- 
gentia, pudoriula, 299. 

doctrix, mvaoTts, 204. 


Educere, dvaBpdarreww, 237. 

emisi? #xa. 183. 

ex nihilo, av’rooxedlws, ror. 

exardescere (in tormentum), dvarel- 
vetOat, 334. 

exterminari, 165; cf. notes ad Joc., 
Konafecbat, 266, 

exterminium, 6Ae@pos, 97, cf. 
OVYT PIA, 123. 


357; 


Fascinatio, Bacxavla, 144. 
figmentum salis, or7An &Ads, 231. 


Homines, Blos, 231. 
honestas, m)oiros, 187; honestas sine 
defectione, rotros dvex\ur7s, 212. 


lactantia divitiarum, rAofros mer’ dda- 
fovelas, 157. 
imitari, weepdgew, 121. 
immemoratio, durnorla, 304. 
immutatae, é&mA\Aaypévat, 113. 
immutatio, évadAay7, 304. 
impossibilis esse, dmropety, 249. 
improperium, dvevdiopds, 155. 
improvisa, ? éudary, 193. 
incerto tempore, d7eAé? wpa, 229. 
incoinquinatus, dulayTos, 137. 
incolatus, wapoula, 369. 
inconstantia, peuBaopds, 145. 
(nuptiarum), dragla yduwy, 305. 
inconveniens, dcvu@wvos, 355. 
incurrere in, mapeumrlmrrev, 196. 


TRANSLATIONS 


inexterminabilis, éx’ dp@apola, 118. 
inextinguibilis, dkoiuyros, 186. 
infandus, dvdvupos, 305. 

inflatus, rpqv7s, 151. 

inquirere, rpocevyecOat, 287. 
interitus, &vdeva, 323. 

inutilis, drecpos, 287. 

inventio, éuuedérnua, 283. 

invidiam (? insidiam), per, AoxGv, 303. 
involumenta, omdpyava, 184. 


Maculare, pwudodat, 235. 

magnalia, d6fa1, 364. 

medicamina, ¢apyaketa, 257. 

miserrimus, @x@toros, 319. 

pmOMen Ea (staterae), por7y, 252; cf. 
356. 

multitudo sapientiae, roAvzerpla, 206, 

multipliciter, & wupidrnrt, 271. 

munditia, cafapérns, 197. 

muscipula, rayls, 295. 


Natio, yevéa, 135, 199 ; yéveous, 96, 263, 
369; GOvos, 167; yévynua, 330. 

nativitas, yéveots, 292, 304, 335+ 

necare, KoAd(euv, 241. 

nimietas, Bla, 139. 

noceri, dducnOjvar, 306. 

novissima senectus, Ta €oXaTa, 134. 

nugacitas, pavAdrys, 144. 

nugax, ? KlBdn)os, 113. 


Operarius épya7ns, 348. 
organum, WaArnptov, 374. 


Partibus (in), Kara Bpaxd, 256, 262. 
peccatores, duapria, 234. 
perambulare, émef€pxerbar, 308. 
peregrinatio, dmockla, 260, 
perpetuum (in), els Tov didva, 162. 
perversus, oxoAtds, 323. 

petrosus, merpoBdros, 166. 

poderes, 363; cf. notes ad doc. 
praeoccupare, pbdvew, 141; cf. 173- 
praesumere, évOupnO7jvat, 189. 
praeteriet,gz ; cf. 179. 
praevaricatio, mapdBacts, 308. 
pravus, wdAai, cf. notes ad doc. 
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prior (qui factus est), mpwrdrdacTos, 
182, 

pro luce, dvri dwrés, 186. 

properavit educere, owevoev, 147. 

prospectu (in), év xepoly, 223. 

providentia, émivowa, 174, 221. 


Querela (sine), dueumros, 361. 


Reclusus est, dvexAeloOy, 160. 

rectum lignum, ev«lynrov guréy, 284. 
refrigerium, dvdmavots, 141. 

reliquiae, droB\juara, 284. 

respectus, érickom7}, 116, 126, 294, 372 
revisio, dvamroduruds, 104. 


Sacramenta (Dei), puoryjpia, 179, cf. 
259. 

sanitas, cwrypla, 353 

scrutator, érloKomos, 90. 

sculpere, omidoby, 310. 

scutum, SmAopv, 361. 

seculum, alwy, 361. 

sermo, Adyos, 358. 

stabilimentum, evorddera, 180. 

subitaneus, ? dxav%s, 373. 
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